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PREFACE  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

Of  the  author  of  "Origines  Anglicanae"  there  is  no 
memoir  published,  or  known  to  be  extant,  beyond  the 
short  account  given  by  Anthony  Wood  in  the  Fasti 
Oxonienses^  and  a  note  or  two  appended  to  that  work 
by  bishop  White  Kennett^.  But  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  he  belonged  to  a  family  named  Inette,  of 
good  position  in  Picardy,  who,  having  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  came  over  from  France 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and  settled  in 
Gloucestershire;  that  his  grandfather,  Richard,  re- 
moved from  that  county  into  Worcestershire ;  and 
that  his  father,  also  named  Richard,  married  a  lady  of 
the  family  of  Hungerford  of  Down  Ampney  in  Glou- 
cestershire^. 

This  Mr.  Richard  Inett,  the  author's  father,  seems  to 
have  been  a  gentleman  of  independent  though  small 
fortune,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  except 
the  pains  he  took  to  give  a  good  education  to  his  two 
sons.  Richard,  the  elder  of  the  two,  appears  to  have 
been  born  at  Rock  near  Bewdley  in  Worcestershire 

'  Among  the  M.A.s  of  July  8,  1669,  in  Part  II,  col.  308,  ed. 
Bliss. 

a  Ibid.  n.  6,  and  col.  254,  n.  6. 

3  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Thomas  Rossell  Potter, 
Esq.,  of  Wymeswold  in  Leicestershire,  who  has  investigated  the  his- 
tory of  the  family,  but  whose  memoranda  happen  to  be  locked  up 
for  the  present  through  the  absence  of  a  friend  abroad.  Mr.  Potter 
therefore  writes  from  memory,  and  cannot  cite  his  authorities ;  and, 
as  this  sheet  was  in  type  before  his  obliging  communication  reached 
me,  I  have  not  time  to  search  them  out  afresh.  My  own  inquiries 
have  given  me  no  clue  to  them. 

a  2 
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about  the  year  1644*.  The  younger,  John,  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Hartlebury  in  the  same  county*^  about  three  years 
later^. 

The  troubles  of  those  times,  of  which  Worcestershire 
had  its  full  share,  may  perhaps  have  occasioned  the 
births  of  the  two  brothers  to  fall  at  different  places. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  Mr.  Inett  was  at  liberty 
to  choose  a  residence  on  other  considerations,  and  we 
find  him  accordingly  taking  up  his  abode  at  the  flourish- 
ing town  of  Bewdley,  and  placing  his  sons  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Low  the  master  of  its  endowed 
grammar  schooF,  which  seems  to  have  been  then  in 
greater  repute  than  any  other  in  the  county.  From 
Mr.  Low's  care  the  elder  son,  Richard,  was  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College 
in  May  1 660,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  "age^.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  May  26,  1664. 

4  See  the  record  of  his  admission  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  cited 
below  in  note  8.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Seveme,  rector 
of  the  parish,  I  have  received  extracts  from  the  registers  of  Rock, 
and  have  also  been  enabled  to  examine  them  myself.  Unluckily 
there  is  a  very  large  gap  in  them  after  the  year  1 64 1 .  Before  that 
year  the  name  of  Inett  or  Inet  occurs  repeatedly  with  the  Christian 
names  of  Richard,  Humphrey,  and  Thomas;  and  in  1640  "Susannah 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Inett  and  Marie  his  wife"  was  baptized. 

5  Kennett  on  Fast.  Oxon.  11,  308,  n.  6.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Baker, 
rector  of  Hartlebury,  assures  me  that  he  cannot  find  any  entry  of 
the  baptism  in  the  register  of  that  parish. 

^  The  statements  of  his  age  at  his  matriculation  and  on  his  grave- 
stone taken  together  place  his  birth  between  March  3  and  July  17, 
1647. 

'  See  note  8,  and  Kennett  ibid. 

^  "  Richardus  Inett  ex  agro  Vigorniensi  et  parochia  Rock  oriundus. 
patre  ejus  generoso  apud  Bewdley  jam  vivente,  in  schola  Beudliensi 
a  Mro.  Low  postremo  institutus,  annorum  circiter  i6,  admissus  est 
Commensalis  quarto  die  Maii  1660."  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  Reg.  Admiss. 
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John,  the  younger  brother,  was  sent  to  Oxford  like- 
wise, having  been  appointed  on  August  2,  1661,  to  an 
exhibition  in  University  College  on  the  foundation  of 
the  celebrated  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicester^.  Pro- 
bably he  did  not  begin  his  residence  in  the  university 
for  a  twelvemonth  or  more;  but,  by  an  irregularity 
not  uncommon  at  that  time,  he  certainly  kept  several 
terms  there  before  his  matriculation  on  July  17, 1663, 
when  he  is  described  as  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years^^. 
No  record  of  his  early  conduct  or  habits  at  Oxford  is 
preserved  ;  but  as  he  was  "  much  favoured  and  encou- 
raged by  bishop  Fell"^^  (then  however  only  dean  of 
Christ  Church),  who  never  lavished  his  patronage  on 
unworthy  objects,  no  doubt  he  led  a  student's  life  and 
began  even  then  to  fit  himself  for  the  work  to  which 
so  many  of  his  riper  years  were  devoted.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  October  27,  1666,  the 
year  in  which  dean  Fell  became  Vice-Chancellor. 

On  September  22, 1667,  he  received  deacon's  orders 
at  Gloucester  from  bishop  Nicholson  ^2  "pwo  or  three 
well  known  instances  of  persons  ordained  at  a  very  early 

"A".  I  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.D,,  President  of  the 
College,  for  permission  to  make  this  extract. 

9  Univ.  Coll.  Reg.  The  Leicester  exhibitions  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  heir  of  the  founder,  who  on  this  occasion  was  sir  Robert  Sydney, 
second  earl  of  Leicester  of  that  name,  the  father  of  the  patriot  Alger- 
non Sydney.  Their  annual  vdue  at  that  time  was  £  20.  For  this 
information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Plumptre,  D.  D.,  Master 
of  the  College. 

JO  Before  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  he  obtained  a  dis- 
pensation enabling  him  to  count  all  the  time  he  had  resided  in  the 
university  before  he  was  presented  for  matriculation.  See  Reg. 
Congreg.  Oct.  16,  1666. 

i»  Kennett  ibid. 

12  The  date,  place,  and  ordaining  bishop  are  recorded  in  his  sab- 
fcription  at  Oxford  in  1670.     See  below,  n.  16. 
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age,  who  afterwards  became  men  of  great  eminence, 
are  commonly  cited  as  rare  examples  of  the  discretion 
which  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was 
allowed  to  our  bishops  to  dispense  with  the  canonical 
limitation  of  three-and-twenty  years  complete.  But  we 
must  either  suppose  that  such  discretionary  power  was 
exercised  two  centuries  ago  more  frequently  than  has 
been  thought,  or  else  believe  that  young  Inett's  abili- 
ties, attainments,  and  character  had  already  gained 
him  a  very  marked  distinction.  For,  unless  the  age 
ascribed  to  him  at  his  matriculation  is  incorrect,  he 
cannot  have  been  much  more  than  twenty-one  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  ordination;  while  the  age  recorded 
on  his  grave-stone^^  would  give  him  little  more  than 
twenty  years  and  a  half. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  two  subscriptions  which 
he  had  to  make  before  orders  could  be  conferred,  he 
described  and  signed  himself  "  Johannes  Inett  alias 
Hungerford"  and  "John  Inett  otherwise  Hunger- 
ford"^'*.  Perhaps  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing in  mind  his  connection  with  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Hungerfords  in  an  age  when  more  than  one  sur- 
name was  unusual ;  yet  he  never  appears  to  have  used 
his  mother's  name,  even  with  "  alias"  before  it,  on  any 
other  occasion  throughout  his  life. 

The  title  on  which  he  was  ordained  is  not  on  record, 
nor  is  it  known  how  long  he  remained  in  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester.  On  July  8,  1669,  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  M.A. ;  and  in  September  1670,  if  not  before, 

'3  "Aged  70  years  "on  March  3, 1718. 

'4  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  Holt  Esq.,  Registrar 
of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  first  for  an  account  of  the  two  subscrip- 
tions, a^d  afterwards,  when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  signature, 
for  tracings  of  thera. 
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he  bad  returned  to  Oxford  to  combine  tbe  exercise  of 
his  profession  with  tbe  prosecution  of  his  studies,  for 
in  that  month  he  received  priest's  orders  from  bishop 
Blandford^^  In  bis  subscription  on  this  occasion  he 
styles  himself  an  "alumnus"  of  University  College,  with 
reference  probably  to  the  exhibition  which  he  still  en- 
joyed there,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  tenable  in 
those  days  without  limitation  of  time.  He  continued 
to  hold  it  between  nine  and  ten  years  longer,  not  re- 
signing it  till  March  29,  1680^'',  which  was  probably 
the  year  of  his  marriage.  Some  time  after  his  admis- 
sion to  full  orders  we  find  him  rector  of  St.  Ebbe's 
in  Oxford  ^^  a  small  benefice  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
for  which  he  was  perhaps  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
dean  Fell.  Here  he  remained  for  several  years,  possibly 
till  he  was  removed  to  the  vicarage  of  Nun-Eaton  in 
Warwickshire,  a  more  valuable  living  likewise  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  Decem- 
ber 1678  and  instituted  in  February  following  ^^. 

Whether  this  change  of  residence  made  him  known 
to  sir  Richard  Newdigate  of  Arbury  in  Warwickshire, 
the  second  baronet  of  that  name,  one  of  the  munificent 
patrons  of  learning  and  piety  of  that  age,  or  whether 

•6  Episc.  Oxon.  Reg.  Subscript.  The  date  of  his  ordination  is 
not  recorded,  but  bis  subscription  bears  the  date  of  September  24, 
which  in  1670  fell  on  a  Saturday. 

'7  Univ.  Coll  Reg. 

»8  Fast.  Oxon.  II,  308.  The  dates  of  his  tenure  of  the  rectory  of 
St.  Ebbe's  have  not  been  ascertained.  Search  has  been  made  in  the 
Patent  Rolls,  and  inquiry  instituted  at  the  Bishop's  and  the  Archdea- 
con's Registries  at  Oxford,  without  success.  One  of  the  registers  of 
the  parish  contains  two  entries,  one  purporting  to  be  made  in 
September  1672,  the  other  about  Easter  1675,  to  which  his  name  is 
signed  as  "Minister". 

'9  Docket  Book  from  the  Signet  Office,  now  in  the  Rolls  Chapel 
Office.    Episc.  Lichf.  et  Cov.  Reg.  Subscript. 
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he  had  been  previously  recommended  to  sir  Richard's 
favourable  notice  and  owed  the  living  of  Nun-Eaton  to 
his  interest,  has  not  been  ascertained.  But  about  this 
period  he  was  cha])lain  at  Arbury  and  was  treated  with 
great  kindness  by  the  family,  and  the  friendship  con- 
tinued long  after  the  official  relation  had  ceased*. 
Perhaps  it  was  at  Arbury  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  lady  whom  he  married.  For  sir  Richard 
Newdigate's  first  wife  was  Mary  daughter  of  sir  Edward 
Bagot,  baronet,  of  Blithfield  in  the  county  of  Stafford ; 
and  Mrs.  Inett  was  Mary  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Harrison 2^,  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Lichfield,  and  rector  of  Blithfield,  as  well  as  vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  where  he  died  March  31,  167622. 
The  marriage  probably  took  place  in  1680:  their  eldest 
known  child,  Mary,  was  baptized  at  Nun-Eaton  Sep- 
tember 14,  i68i2-\ 

The  first  known  publication  of  our  author  appeared 
in  1 68 1,  a  quarto  tract  of  32  pages  in  all,  with  the  fol- 

*o  The  kindness  of  Charles  Newdigate  Newdegate  Esq.,  M.  P.  for 
North  Warwickshire,  the  present  possessor  of  Arbury,  has  permitted 
me  to  inspect  three  of  Inett's  letters  to  sir  Richard  Newdigate 
which  still  remain  there.  A  label  in  the  handwriting  of  sir  Roger 
Newdigate  marks  them  as  letters  from  the  "  Rev.  John  Inett,  chap- 
lain at  Arbury,  author  of  the  Origines  Anglicanse."  The  first  of 
them  was  written  in  1686,  the  second  in  1692,  the  third  in  1705. 
Two  are  letters  of  condolence  on  the  loss  of  relatives  ;  the  other 
asks  permission  to  dedicate  to  sir  Richard  a  work  which  will  be  men- 
tioned presently.  The  earliest  of  the  three  has  its  seal  remaining,  a 
coat  of  arms,  of  which  the  bearings  seem  to  be  these :  on  a  cross 
between  four  covered  cups  (or  perhaps  trees)  an  annulet,  probably 
for  difi'erence ;  on  a  chief  three  pelicans :  crest,  out  of  a  mural  co- 
ronet a  pineapple.  'I'he  tinctures  are  not  clearly  shown,  but  the 
field  seems  to  be  argent,  and  the  cross  is  perhaps  gules. 

^'  Her  grave-stone  in  Lincoln  cathedral. 

**  Harwood's  History  of  Lichfield.     Elias  Ashmole's  Diary. 

'■i  Nun-E^ton  Register. 
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lowing  title.  "  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Assizes  held 
in  Warwick  August  the  first  1681.  By  John  Inett 
M.  A.  late  of  University  College  in  Oxon.  now  Vicar 
of  Nun-Eaton  in  Warwickshire.  London,  printed  by 
M.  Flesher  for  Walter  Kettilby  at  the  Bishop's  Head 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  168 1."  In  the  "Dedicatory 
Epistle"  addressed  "  to  John  Chamberlain  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Warwick,"  and  the  "gentlemen 
of  the  Grand  Jury  present  at  the  last  assizes"  we  learn 
that  it  was  published  by  their  desire.  The  text  was 
from  Prov.  XIV,  34,  "Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation."  The  discourse  is  very  good  both  in  rnatter 
and  in  diction,  not  indeed  showing  very  great  depth  of 
thought,  but  well  considered  and  carefully  written 
throughout,  and  evidently  prepared  with  much  pains 
for  the  ears  of  an  educated  audience.  But  that  which 
gained  it  favour  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  and 
led  them  to  desire  its  publication  was  probably  the 
earnest  apj)eal  addressed  at  its  close  to  every  one  that 
heard  it  on  "  the  duties  our  religion  and  our  country 
challenge  from  every  true  Englishman  and  every  ortho- 
dox Protestant. 

"  Who,"  he  asks,  "is  not  sensible  of  that  cloud  which 
hangs  over  our  heads  and  is  ready  to  dissolve  in  showers 
of  vengeance?  how  the  conclave  contrives,  and  what 
active  emissaries  it  employs,  to  ruin  and  undo  us  ?  how 
our  homebred  quarrels  lay  us  open  to  their  malice  and 
prepare  a  way  to  the  Romans  to  take  our  place  and 
our  nation  from  us  ?  and  how  much  danger  we  are  in  of 
their  entrance  at  that  gap  which  we  have  opened  by 
our  own  divisions?  This  is  that  we  are  all  sensible  of, 
and  the  cry  of  the  kingdom  is  that  of  the  disciples  in 
the  storm,  We  perish,  we  perish:  and  yet,  whilst  with 
them  we  own  nothing  but  the  Lord  can  save  us,  whose 
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piety  stands  in  the  gap  ?  whose  repentance  invites  the 
salvation  of  our  (iod  ?  But  on  the  contrary,  whilst  we 
behold  church  and  state  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  how 
generally  do  we  forget  that  iniquity  is  the  ruin  of  a 
peo])le,  and  make  no  other  use  of  our  danger  but  mali- 
ciously to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  our  governors  ! 
Thus,  Isaac  like,  we  carry  the  fuel  though  marked  out 
ourselves  to  be  the  sacrifice,  and  by  a  conjunction  of  sin 
and  folly  prepare  a  funeral  pile  for  ourselves,  the  best 
religion,  and  the  most  excellent  frame  of  government. 

"We,  like  David,  are  in  a  strait,  seem  to  have  nothing 
but  choice  of  plagues  laid  before  us  ;  either  to  give  up 
our  necks  to  the  Roman  yoke,  which  our  fathers  were 
not  able  to  bear ;  or  else  let  the  kirk  bore  our  ears  to 
mark  us  for  her  slaves  tind  with  a  solemn  league  fasten 
us  to  the  stool  of  repentance  :  and  our  sins  have  brought 
us  to  such  a  pass  that  there  seems  a  fatal  necessity  of 
the  one  or  other,  or  else  to  be  ground  betwixt  them 
both.  Though  all  this  he  come  upon  us^  we  may  add 
with  the  prophet,  who  lays  it  to  heart  ? 

"  What  made  Israel  captive  in  Babylon  ?  what  gave 
them  up  to  the  conquest  of  Pompey,  and  to  a  final  de- 
cision by  the  hand  of  Titus?  What  brought  that  mi- 
serable bondage  the  poor  Christians  of  the  east  labour 
under,  and  submitted  those  once  flourishing  churches 
to  the  Turkish  power  ?  If  it  were  their  sins,  we  have 
as  strong  grounds  to  believe  it  just  with  God  to  take 
away  his  gospel  from  us,  to  permit  superstition  to  invade 
and  idolatry  once  more  to  overrun  us :  and  as  often  as 
we  contemplate  how  fatal  sins  have  been  to  other  peo- 
ple, and  with  an  impartial  eye  look  upon  our  own,  we 
must  with  our  Saviour  cry  out  that,  except  we  repent^  we 
shall  all  lik^ise  perish. 

*' Let  us  therefore  set  ourselves  to  live  up  to 
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that  religion  which  God  has  planted  and  by  a  series  of 
miracles  has  preserved  amongst  us.  Let  us  confute  the 
papist  by  living  better  lives,  manifest  that  we  have  a 
better  religion  by  being  better  Christians  and  better 
subjects.  Let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  Gody  and  not 
only  name  the  name  of  Christ  but  depart  from  all  ini- 
quity. Thus  God  will  fight  against  those  that  fight 
against  us,  and  our  religion  will  stand  impregnable  not- 
withstanding all  the  designs  of  men.  Let  me  therefore 
beseech  you,  brethren,  in  this  day  of  trial,  when  ruin 
impends  and  judgment  threatens,  not  to  think  (as  the 
practice  of  too  many  is)  to  excuse  your  neglect  of  piety 
and  repentance  by  imputing  all  our  dangers  to  the  ill 
conduct  of  our  governors  :  do  not  think  your  love  or 
zeal  to  your  religion  or  your  country  consists  in  reviling 
of  authority  or  speaking  evil  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  : 
but  let  us  look  at  home,  correct  the  sins  that  lodge 
within  our  own  wails,  strive  whose  life  shall  be  the 
greatest  ornament  to  our  religion,  who  shall  be  first  in 
the  way  to  heaven,  and  who  fittest  for  the  crown  of 
glory  and  immortality  and  the  ineffable  felicities  of  the 

saints  in  light " 

Certainly  in  1681  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
country  were  patent  to  every  reflecting  mind :  but, 
besides  the  history  of  his  own  family,  it  is  likely 
that  in  one  direction  Inett  had  long  ago  had  his  appre- 
hensions roused  by  the  warnings  of  his  patron  Fell ;  of 
whom  Burnet,  after  describing  him  as  "  a  man  of  great 
strictness  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  of  much  devo- 
tion," "  indeed  in  all  respects  a  most  exemplary  man,'* 
adds,  that,  "  as  he  was  among  the  first  of  our  clergy 
that  apprehended  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery,  so 
he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  against  it'"-^. 

■H  Burnet's  History  of  hig  owu  Time,  I,  695. 
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After  continuing  at  Nun-Eaton  "in  good  repute", 
to  use  the  words  of  Anthony  Wood,  for  about  three 
years,  he  was  installed  precentor  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Lincoln  February  27,  1682^,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  William  Wyatt,  B.  D.  Wood  says  that  Wyatt, 
after  resigning,  "retired  to  Nun-Eaton  in  Warwickshire, 
where  he  died  in  the  house  of  sir  Richard  Newdigate 
about  1686"^^;  to  which  Kennett  adds  that  he  gave  up 
the  precentorship  "  in  exchange  for  the  living  of  Nun- 
Eaton"*^.  If  this  was  so,  the  exchange  must  have  been 
a  matter  of  private  arrangement  so  far  as  regarded 
Nun-Eaton  ;  for  no  presentation  of  William  Wyatt 
can  be  found  on  the  Patent  Rolls,  and  in  the  present- 
ation of  Thomas  Wotton^n  November  26, 1685,  shortly 
after  Inett  had  taken  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  the  vicarage 
is  stated  to  be  "  void  by  cession"^.  The  prelate  who 
collated  him  to  the  precentorship  was  Thomas  Barlow, 
D.D.,  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  June  1675;  who, 
as  provost  of  Queen's  College,  and  especially  as  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  had  had  good  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  abilities  and  sentiments;  and  to 
whose  favourable  notice  his  recent  sermon,  combining 
as  it  did  a  loud  warning  against  popery  with  the  incul- 
cation of  obedience  to  the  rulers  of  the  people,  must 
again  have  recommended  him^*^. 

25  The  dates  throughout  this  memoir  are  given  according  to  the 
new  style. 

*6  Fast.  Oxon.  II,  254. 

27  Ibid.  n.  6. 

»8  Docket  Book  from  Signet  Office,  November  1685.  Pat.  i 
Jac.  II,  par.  9,  no.  21.  Moreover  Inett's  two  eldest  sons  were  bap- 
tized at  Nun- Eaton  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  exchange,  Richard 
on  March  23, 1683,  John  on  July  16,  1684. 

29  Bishop  Barlow  was  zealous  in  opposing  popery,  but  he  has  been 
charged  with  ofeing  too  complaisant  first  to  king  James  II  and  after- 
wards to  king  Wilham. 
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On  November  20,  1685,  the  precentor  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Tansover  or  Tansor  near  Oundle  in 
Northamptonshire,  a  benefice  in  the  patronage  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Lincohi^'. 

In  1688^^  he  manifested  his  continued  attention  to 
pastoral  duties  by  giving  to  the  world  a  devotional  work, 
"  the  greatest  part"  of  which  he  says  had  been  written 
by  him  "  many  years"  before  for  the  use  of  lady 
Newdigate,  and  was  already  "  dispersed  in  several 
copies"^^.  Its  title  is  "A  Guide  to  the  Devout 
Christian,  in  three  parts,"  of  which  the  first  contains 
Meditations  and  Prayers  for  the  use  of  an  individual, 
the  second  Prayers  for  a  family,  and  the  third  is  a 
Discourse  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  suitable  Meditations,  Prayers, 
and  Directions.  The  whole  is  conceived  in  a  truly  de- 
vout and  Christian  spirit,  several  of  the  meditations 
might  suggest  topics  for  profitable  thought  even  at  the 
present  day,  and  many  of  the  prayers  are  simple,  unaf- 
fected, and  earnest.  Tlie  book  was  dedicated  to  the 
lady  Newdigate.    It  was  followed  in  1692  by  a  shorter 

30  Regest.  White  Petrob.  cited  in  Kennett's  Collections  in  the 
British  Museum,  MS.  Lansd.  987,  p.  400,  and  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson. 

3'  In  Mr.  Hardy's  edition  of  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesise  Anglicanse, 
Vol.  II,  p.  86,  it  is  stated  that  Inett  "resigned"  his  precentorship 
"in  1687",  and  "Thomas  Oldys"  is  set  down  as  succeeding  him 
"  23rd  Aug.  1687".  But  Mr.  Swan,  the  chapter-clerk,  assures  me 
that  there  is  no  trace  in  the  registers  of  the  dean  and  chapter  either 
of  Inett's  resignation  or  of  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Oldys  in  his 
place  ;  and  the  mention  of  Oldys  at  p.  48  of  the  same  volume  among 
the  archdeacons  of  Lincoln,  with  the  very  same  date  to  his  name, 
makes  it  probable  that  the  insertion  of  it  among  the  precentors 
is  a  mere  mistake.  Inett  certainly  retained  the  dignity  till  his 
death. 

32  See  the  Preface  and  Dedication. 
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work  of  a  similar  character,  entitled  "  A  Guide  to  Re- 
pentance, or,  tbe  Character  and  Behaviour  of  the  De- 
vout Christian  in  Retirement",  in  wliich  his  aim  was  to 
uphold  "  the  primitive  methods  of  holiness  and  devo- 
tion" against  all  monastic  "  abuses  of  retirement"  on  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  against  the  "  impiety",  "profane- 
ness",  and  "corruption  of  manners"  which  "our  unhappy 
wars"  had  brought  in'^.  This  he  dedicated  to  sir  Richard 
Newdigate,  gladly  taking  that  occasion  to  make  a 
"  public  acknowledgment  of  the  many  obligations"  sir 
Richard  had  "laid  upon"  him.  These  works,  which 
were  both  very  popular  for  many  years,  were  latterly 
printed  together,  the  sixteenth  edition  of  the  former 
and  the  tenth  of  the  latter  being  published  at  London 
in  1 764  in  one  volume  of  420  pages  1 2mo.  "  A  Parent's 
Prayer  for  Children",  from  the  first  part  of  the  Guide 
to  the  Devout  Christian,  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

"  O  blessed  Father,  whose  gift  and  heritage  children 
are,  in  mercy  look  down  on  mine:  make  them  thy 
servants :  be  thou  unto  them  a  God  and  a  Father,  and 
show  them  thy  salvation.  Teach  them  to  flee  youthful 
lusts,  and  so  to  live  that  out  of  their  lives  thou  mayest 
perfect  thy  own  praise.  Make  them  holy  and  innocent, 
harmless  and  unblamable :  guide  them  with  thy  counsel, 
kee|)  them  in  thy  ways,  and  let  them  never  depart  from 
thy  statutes.  O  suffer  them  to  come  unto  thee,  and 
forbid  them  not,  but  make  them  a  part  of  thy  kingdom 
here,  and  receive  them  into  thy  glory  hereafter,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 

On  the  death  of  Samuel  Fuller,  D.  D.,  dean  of 
Lincoln,  which  occurred  in  March  1 700,  Mr.  Inett  was 


N. 


33  See  the  Preface. 
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appointed  to  succeed  him  as  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
king  William  IIT^*;  and  thinking  it  right  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  doctors  degree  he  obtained  incorporation  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  having  his  name  placed 
upon  the  boards  of  St.  John's  College,  and  was  admitted 
D.  D.  in  1 70 1.  No  record  of  him  remains  at  St.  John's 
College,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  up  any  active 
communication  on  his  own  part  with  the  University 
which  thus  adopted  him ;  but  he  sent  his  eldest  and 
youngest  sons  there  to  complete  their  education  after 
passing  through  Rugby  school  under  Mr.  Holyoa,ke,  the 
former,  Richard,  in  1701  to  St.  John's,  the  latter, 
Thomas,  in  1 707  to  Magdalene  College^^  He  retained 
his  chaplaincy  through  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  and 
until  his  death  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  George  I  ^. 

The  History  of  the  English  Church,  of  which  the 
first  part  appeared  in  1704,  will  call  for  remarks  at 
some  length,  and  shall  therefore  be  deferred  for  the 
present.     The  second  part  was  not  published  till  1 7 1  o. 

Dr.  Fuller  was  succeeded  in  the  deanery  of  Lincoln 
by  Dr.  Campion,  who  died  in  about  eighteen  months ; 
and  then,  before  the  end  of  1701,  the  dignity  was  given 
to  Richard  Willis,  D.  D.,  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
whose  remarkable  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  had  some 

34  See  a  letter  from  Dr.  White  Kennett  to  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of 
University  College,  dated  May  1 1,  1700,  among  Ballard's  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  vol.  VII,  no.  43, 

35  For  the  statements  here  made  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Tatham,  D.  D.,  master  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Latimer  Neville,  M.  A.,  master  of 
Magdalene  College,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Romilly,  M.  A.,  registrar  of 
the  University. 

3^  Mr.  Potter  tells  me  that  he  published  "  a  sermon  preached 
at  Whitehall."  I  have  not  myself  found  any  trace  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Potter  does  not  remember  its  text  or  subject. 
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years  before  recommended  him  as  chaplain  to  ac- 
company king  William  when  he  went  over  to  Holland, 
and  who  afterwards  held  the  sees  of  Gloucester,  Salis- 
bury, and  Winchester  in  succession.  Dr.  Willis  had 
been  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  where  he  became 
B.  A.  in  June  1688,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  diploma  in  March  1694.  But 
he  had  his  earlier  education  in  the  grammar  school  at 
Bewdley,  his  native  place,  where  his  father  was  engaged 
in  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town^** ;  and, 
notwithstanding  a  great  difference  in  age  between  Dr. 
Inett  and  himself,  it  is  probable  that  this  circumstance, 
supported  perhaps  by  an  intimacy  between  their  parents 
and  certainly  by  mutual  reasons  for  personal  respect, 
gave  rise  to  a  friendship,  which  the  younger  of  the  two 
had  the  best  means  of  manifesting,  and  which  he  seems 
to  have  cherished  till  his  death. 

The  rectory  of  Clayworth  in  Nottinghamshire  was 
in  the  patronage  of  the  deans  of  Lincoln,  and  on  its 
falling  vacant  in  November  1702  dean  Willis  had  taken 
it  himself.  But  by  April  1 706  Dr.  Inett's  eldest  son 
Richard  was  of  age  to  be  in  priest's  orders  and  hold  a 
benefice,  and  the  dean  then  gave  Clayworth  to  the  pre- 
centor, who  was  instituted  to  it  on  the  14th  of  ApriP^, 
and  Richard  Inett  was  next  day  presented  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  to  the  rectory  of  Tansor  thus  void  by  the 
cession  of  his  father^.     Dr.  Inett  held  Clayworth  for 

36  Nash's  Collections  for  the  History  of  Worcestershire,  Vol.  II, 
p.  279. 

37  I  am  certified  of  this  from  the  Archbishop's  Registry  at  York. 

38  I  am  certified  of  this  out  of  the  Chapter  Acts  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Venerable  Henrj-  Kaye  Bonney,  D.  D.,  archdeacon  of 
Lincoln.        x 
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about  nine  years,  residing  there  as  much  as  his  duties 
at  Lincohi  and  at  court  would  allow ^^  and  entrusting 
it,  during  part  of  that  period,  first  to  his  second  son 
John,  and  afterwards  to  his  youngest  sou  Thomas,  as 
his  curates.  In  17 15  he  quitted  it,  and  dean  WiHis 
then  gave  it  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hursf"*,  who  had 
married  Dr.  Inett's  youngest  daughter. 

The  precentor  however  was  himself  able  to  provide 
for  several  members  of  his  family  by  preferment  in  the 
church.  In  1706,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  placed  his 
eldest  son  at  Tansor.  His  second  son,  John,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  dean  and  chapter  on  his  nomination  in 
March  171 6  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  Carlton  in  Lincoln- 
shire *^  And  in  March  1708  he  procured  by  the  same 
means  the  vicarage  of  Hambleton  in  Rutland  for  the 
Rev.  William  Gardiner,  LL.  B.,  second  son  of  Dr. 
James  Gardiner  who  died  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  March 
1705,  the  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter^. 

At  length  in  a  good  old  age,  with  his  children  all 
grown  up  and  settled  in  life,  when  his  own  labours  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth  were  known  and  duly  ap- 
preciated, and  he  could  feel  that  he  had  been  enabled 
to  be  useful  in  his  Master's  service,  he  passed  away  to 
his  rest,  apparently  by  no  long  or  painful  illness  and 
with  the  powers  of  his  mind  unimpaired^.     He  died 

39  See  a  letter  from  him  to  Dr.  Charlett,  dated  Oct.  22,  1709,  in 
Ballard's  MSS.  XV,  27. 

40  These  statements  are  made  on  the  authority  of  entries  in  a  re- 
gister at  Clayworth,  from  which  I  have  received  copious  extracts  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Shepherd,  the  present 
rector. 

4'  Chapter  Acts,  as  before.  4^  Ibid. 

43  In  his  will,  which  he  signed  but  five  days  before  his  death,  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  "  being  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  health  and  of 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  b 
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at  Lincoln  on  the  third  of  March  1 7 1 8,  aged  70  years, 
and  was  buried  in  bishop  Flemmyng's  chapel  in  the 
cathedral,  where  an  unpretending  inscription  on  the 
floor,  repeated  on  a  tablet  on  the  wall  above,  preserves 
his  memory  as  belonging  to  that  church".  His  wife 
survived  him  nearly  ten  years^,  and  then  was  laid 
beside  him. 

He  left  six  children,  all  born  within  the  period 
1 68 1 — 90.  Mary,  the  eldest,  married  to  the  Rev. 
William  Gardiner,  died  in  1758^,  and  seems  to  have 
had  no  issue^.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  prebendary 
of  Lincoln  as  well  as  vicar  of  Hambleton,  published 
"A  Literal  Exposition  of  two  Remarkable  Prophecies 
on  Isai.  VH,  14,  and  Deut.  XVIII,  15",  in  octavo^. 
He  died  in  1749  ^S^^  ^9^- 

Richard,  the  eldest  son,  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of 
St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1701,  and   became 

perfect  memory" ;  but  in  a  codicil  made  three  days  afterwards  he 
says  that  since  the  drawing  of  his  will  his  "  state  of  health  is  very 
much  impaired".    They  are  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

44  "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Inett  D.  D.  late  Chanter  of  this 
Church,  who  dyed  yc  3rd  of  March  A.  D.  1717  aged  70  years."  In 
the  inscription  on  the  wall  the  date  of  his  installation  is  also  given, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  died  on  "  the  4th  of  March".  The  year  in 
both  is  counted  in  the  old  style. 

45  "She  died  the  26th  of  November  1727  aged  76  years." 
Grave-stone. 

46  Grave-stone  in  chancel  of  Hambleton  church. 

47  This  is  an  inference  drawn  from  a  MS.  diary  written  by  one  of 
the  Hursts  of  Clay  worth  in  September  1735,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Inett  of  Melton  Mowbray. 

4^*  This  title  is  transcribed  from  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica. 
The  book  is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  nor  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  I  have  never  seen  it.  Watt  does  not  give  its 
date. 

49  Grave-^ene. 
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B.  A.  in  1705  and  M.  A.  in  1728.  Bishop  Reynolds 
collated  him  to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Scamlesby  in 
Lincoln  cathedral  in  1731.  He  died  at  his  rectory  of 
•  Tansor  in  1745^,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  numerous 
family^\  His  eldest  son  Richard,  who  entered  into  the 
medical  profession  and  practised  in  it  at  Melton  Mow- 
bray for  many  years,  is  now  represented  by  two  grand- 
children, Miss  Inett  of  Melton  Mowbray  and  Mr.  Inett 
of  Asfordby  near  that  place,  who  have  kindly  contri- 
buted all  the  help  they  could  to  the  compilation  of  this 
memoir.  Martha,  his  youngest  daughter,  married  the 
Rev.  George  De  Merveilleux,  a  gentleman  of  Swiss 
origin,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  the  rectory 
of  Tansor  and  died  there  in  1777^^ 

John,  the  precentor's  second  son,  was  sent  to  Oxford 
and  matriculated  as  a  commoner  of  Wadliam  College  in 
March  1 703  :  but  his  studies  were  interrupted,  probably 
by  ill  health''^ ;  he  removed  to  St.  Mary  Hall,  and  did 
not  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  till  April  13,  1709.  He 
died  vicar  of  Great  Carlton  in  1726,  leaving  a  widow, 
a  son  of  his  own  name,  and  two  daughters". 

Samuel,  the  third  son,  did  not  graduate  at  either 

5°  Grave-stone  in  chancel  of  Tansor  church. 

5'  His  will,  proved  October  15,  1745,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  speaks  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters ;  and  another 
son,  John,  his  second,  who  was  an  apothecary  at  Stamford,  is  named 
in  leases  of  the  rectory  of  Bicker  granted  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Lincoln  14  July  1735  and  6  May  1749. 

5*  Grave-stone  in  chancel  of  Tansor  church. 

53  His  will,  proved  in  the  Diocesan  Court  of  Lincoln  in  1727,  but 
made  in  November  1719,  speaks  of  himself  as  "  being  not  in  a  good 
state  of  health"  ;  and  he  was  not  more  than  42  years  of  age  when  he 
died. 

54  See  his  own  will,  and  the  will  of  his  mother,  Mary  Inett,  proved 
in  the  same  Court  November  30,  1727. 
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university.  He  was  living  at  Tansor  in  1733'^,  and  died 
there  in  1735*^. 

The  fourth  son,  Thomas,  was  admitted  a  pensioner 
of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  in  1707,  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1710,  and  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1714. 
He  was  curate  to  his  father  at  Clay  worth  in  17 14,  and 
probably  obtained  some  parochial  benefice  afterwards, 
but  this  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  September  1726 
he  was  nominated  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Worcester  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown;  and  in  July  1732  Dr. Willis, 
then  bishop  of  Winchester,  collated  him  to  a  stall  in 
that  cathedral  also.  He  died  near  the  end  of  1 748  or 
early  in  January  1 749,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  daughter 
married^'. 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  of  the  six,  married  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hurst,  by  whom  she  had  several 
children,  died  at  Clay  worth  in  March  1724.  Mr.  Hurst 
died  in  February  1746^. 

There  was  a  seventh  child,  Ellen  or  Ellenor,  born  at 
Tansor  in  July  1692,  who  died  there  in  January  follow- 
ing^^ 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Origines  Anglicana?.  The 
author's  motives  and  object  in  this  work  are  so  clearly 

55  Lease  of  rectory  of  Bicker. 

5^  Grave-stone  in  chancel  of  Tansor  church. 

57  See  his  will,  proved  21  January  1749  in  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury. 

58  Clayworth  Registers. 

59  Tansor  Registers.  The  "  small  brass"  which  Bridges  found  in 
the  chancel  of  Tansor  church  to  the  memory  of  this  child  has  disap- 
peared :  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Wheelwright,  to  whose 
courteous  assistance  I  am  much  indebted,  told  me  that  he  never  saw 
it.  See  Bridges'  History  of  Northamptonshire  edited  by  Whalley, 
Vol.  II,  p.  478. 
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set  forth  in  his  prefaces  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
speak  of  them  here :  a  few  remarks  only  shall  be  made 
concerning  its  history.     He  has  left  no  diary  or  letters 
to  show  how  long  he  was  engaged  upon  it ;  but  it  is 
no  crude  or  ill  arranged  production,  such  as  might  be 
hastily  put  together  from  the  labours  of  previous  in- 
quirers with  little  toil  in  original  research.     Roman 
catholic  writers,  it  is  true,  had  preceded  him,  darkening 
the  way  rather  than  clearing  it ;  but,  if  we  except  the 
quaint  work  of  Thomas  Fuller,  no  history  of  the  church 
of  England  had  been  published  by  any  member  of  it 
since  the  Reformation,  when  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Inett's 
history  appeared.     He  had  finished  this  in  1703,  and 
carried  it  up  with  him  to  London  in  July  that  year  to 
be  printed^,  his  friend  Dr.  White  Kennett,  at  that 
time  minister  of  St.  Botolph  Aldgate,  as  well  as  dean 
of  Peterborough,  promising  to  superintend  its  passage 
through  the  press^^     He  had  permission  to  dedicate  it 
to  queen  Anne,  and  no  doubt  he  was  at  as  great  pains 
to  procure  the  previous  sanction  of  competent  judges 
as  we  know  he  was  with  the  second  portion  of  the 
work^.     It  was  published  the  next  year  in  a  folio 
volume  with  the  following  title.  "  Origines  Anglicanae  : 
or,  A  History  of  the  English  Church,  beginning  where 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  has  ended  his  History  of  the  Bri- 
tish Church,  and  containing  an  Account  of  the  Affairs 
thereof  from  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  Religion 

^  Letter  from  Kennett  to  Dr.  Charlett  dated  July  11,  1 703.  Bal- 
lard's MSS.  VII,  58. 

^'  Letter  from  Inett  to  Dr.  Charlett  dated  October  32,  1709. 
Ballard's  MSS.  XV,  27. 

6^  See  his  letter  of  February  12,  1709,  to  Mr.  Hasker,  cited 
below,  n.  66. 
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amongst  the  English  Saxons  till  the  Norman  Conquest. 
By  John  Inett,  D.  D.,  Chanter  and  Residentiary  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty.  London,  Printed  by  T.  H.  for  M. 
Wotton  at  the  Three  Daggers  near  the  Inner-Temple 
Gate  in  Fleet-street.     1 704." 

Its  reception  seems  to  have  been  such  as  to  answer 
the  just  confidence  of  the  author.  Not  to  quote  what 
bishop  Nicolson  says  in  its  praise  in  the  English  His- 
torical Library,  bishop  Tanner,  then  only  chancellor  of 
Norwich,  writing  August  10,  1709,  to  Dr.  Charlett, 
master  of  University  College,  says,  "  Dr.  Inett's  first 
volume  has  taken  extremely  well ;  so  will  in  all  proba- 
bility the  following  ones,  for  I  presume  there  will  be 
more  than  one"^\  Dr.  Hickes  also,  writing  to  Dr. 
Charlett  July  2,7,  1710,  says,  "  I  hope  Dr.  Inett's  second 
volume  will  be  shortly  published.  As  I  read  over  the 
first  with  pleasure,  so  I  intend  to  entertain  myself 
with  the  second"''*.  And  before  the  second  volume 
was  sent  to  the  press  450  or  500  copies  of  the  first  had 
been  sold^. 

He  had  cause  however  to  be  much  dissatisfied  on  an- 
other account.  Caring  nothing  for  pecuniary  profits  him- 
self, he  had  expected  that  the  bookseller  who  undertook 
to  publish  the  work  would  not  have  been  so  niggardly 
in  its  preparation  as  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
ignorant  workmen,  and  to  issue  a  volume  teeming  with 
such  errors  as  at  once  evince  the  stupidity  of  the  com- 
positor and  yet  almost  defy  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 

63  Ballard's  MSS.  IV,  52. 

64  Ibid.  XII.  114. 

^5  See  Inett's  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  dated  March  26,  i  709.    Bal- 
lard's MSS.  Xy,  26  (as  marked,  but  really  27). 
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sagacious  reader.  So  when  the  second  i)art  was  finish- 
ed he  resolved  to  take  a  different  course,  which  is  thus 
set  forth  in  his  own  words.  "  The  second  volume  of 
my  History  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  in  order 
thereunto  has  not  only  passed  the  view  of  the  most 
learned  and  judicious  of  my  friends,  but  of  both  the 
archbishops ;  and  by  my  lord  of  York  my  diocesan  I 
have  both  by  word  and  letters  been  again  and  again 
importuned  to  hasten  the  publication,  and  have  her 
Majesty's  leave  to  prefix  her  name  to  the  dedication : 
but  I  am  so  discouraged  by  the  rogueries  of  the  book- 
sellers, who  mind  nothing  but  themselves,  and  am  so 
possessed  with  an  opinion  that  a  learned  body  will  have 
a  due  regard  to  the  reputation. of  a  writer  and  of  the 
books  which  they  publish,  that  I  am  much  inclined  to 
make  a  present  of  both  parts  of  my  History  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  if  I  could  be  assured  that  the 
present  would  be  acceptable."  "  All  the  return  I  ex- 
pect," he  adds,  "  is  some  few  copies  to  present  to  the 
queen  and  such  of  the  bishops  and  nobility  to  whom  I 
am  in  duty  bound,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  grateful  sense  which  I  have  of 
the  obligations  I  owe  to  that  learned  and  venerable 
body"^.  A  short  correspondence  with  Dr.  Charlett 
ensued  ;  the  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Delegates ;  Dr. 
Charlett  selected  a  fellow  of  his  own  college,  Mr.  De- 
nison^^,  to  correct  the  press;  and  the  author,  who  had 
ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  thankfully  expressed  his  approbation  during 


66  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hasker.  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  dated  February  i  2,  1709.     Ballard's  MSS.  XV,  aC. 
^7  Sec  Part  II,  Pref.  n.  56,  p.  29  of  this  editiou. 
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its  progress'*,  thought  himself  also  "  obliged  to  make  a 
public  acknowledgment"  at  the  end  of  his  preface  "  for 
the  choice  of  so  exact  and  judicious  a  corrector." 

In  about  fifteen  months  the  volume  appeared  with 
this  title.  "  Origines  Anglicanoe ;  or,  A  History  of  the 
English  Church.  Volume  the  Second.  Containing 
an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  from  the  Nor- 
man Revolution  till  the  Death  of  King  John,  and  more 
especially  of  the  rise  and  steps  of  the  Papal  Usurpation, 
with  the  effects  and  consequences  thereof  as  well  to 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Nation  as  to  the  Church.  By 
John  Inett,  D.  D.,  Chanter  and  Canon  Residentiary  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Or- 
dinary to  her  Majesty.  Oxford,  Printed  at  the  Theater 
in  the  year  MDCCX."  And,  if  we  may  argue  from 
the  opinion  of  one  very  competent  judge,  the  public 
likewise  were  not  disappointed  with  it.  Dr.  Hickes, 
who  on  July  27,  17 10,  was  hoping  for  its  publication, 
had  received  a  copy  by  September  7  following,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  thus  to  Dr. Charlett.  "At  the  first 
opening  of  Dr.  Inett's  book  I  read  the  first  chapter, 
which  shows  him  to  be  a  judicious,  clear,  impartial  his- 
torian, and  master  of  the  true  historical  style,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  I  have  read  him  through"'®.  It 
seems  probable  also  that  the  subsequent  preferment  of 
the  author's  sons  by  bishops  Reynolds  and  Willis  and 
by  the  crown  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  tribute  to  the 
merits  and  services  of  their  father. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  present 
edition.  The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  in  it  to  pre- 
sent the  author's  composition  with  scrupulous  faithful- 


68  Ballard's  MSS.  XV,  28.  ^9  Ibid.  XII,  115. 
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ness,  and  therefore,  except  the  correction  of  a  very  few 
unquestionable  errors  of  the  press,  not  a  word  has  been 
displaced  or  really  changed  in  the  text  without  notice 
and  the  assignment  of  a  reason.  Indeed  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  most  readers  will  be  inclined  to  complain  that, 
in  the  first  volume  at  all  events,  too  few  changes  rather 
than  too  many  have  been  made.  The  names  of  persons 
have  been  kept  for  the  most  part  as  the  author  wrote 
them,  without  any  attempt  to  correct  them  to  their 
true  Saxon  or  Norman  form,  care  only  being  taken  to 
make  them  uniform  throughout  and,  where  a  choice 
was  possible,  to  prefer  the  form  nearest  to  the  right. 

But  the  editor  has  allowed  himself  full  liberty,  not 
only  to  adopt  the  modern  way  of  spelling  in  words  of 
common  use,  but  also  to  change  the  punctuation  and 
arrangement  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  according  to 
his  own  judgment.  Had  this  not  been  done,  many 
pages  in  the  first  volume  would  have  been  quite  unin- 
telligible to  most  readers.  The  blunders  in  the  first 
edition  of  that  volume  are  so  grotesque,  sentences  dis- 
located, clauses  transposed,  periods  put  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  and  even  paiagraphs  made  to  begin 
where  no  stop  larger  than  a  comma  ought  to  have  pre- 
ceded, that  there  was  need  of  much  study  and  very 
patient  criticism  to  make  out  the  meaning,  and  even 
now  it  has  not  been  discovered  every  where.  In  the 
second  volume  very  little  occasion  has  been  seen  for 
changes  or  corrections  of  any  kind. 

Precise  fidelity  in  reprinting  the  statements  of  the 
contents  of  the  several  chapters  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary ;  a  few  very  palpable  errors  in  them  have 
been  corrected  tacitly,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
that  more  alteration  might  have  been  made  with  ad- 
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vantage.  In  the  marginal  references,  now  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  exact  words  or  letters  or  figures  of  the  author ; 
but,  while  every  reference  and  citation  which  he  really 
made  has  been  retained  and  honestly  ascribed  to  him, 
their  form  and  mode  have  been  very  often  changed  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  reader's  convenience  by  greater 
simplicity,  uniformity,  and  clearness. 

References  to  more  recent  editions  of  the  authors 
cited  and  all  additional  matter  whatsoever,  except  the 
Index,  will  be  found  to  be  enclosed  within  [  ].  Of 
his  own  notes  and  observations  the  editor  will  only  say, 
that  he  began  his  task  with  no  wish  to  write  any,  and 
that  they  have  grown  in  spite  of  him  to  a  bulk  which 
he  does  not  contemplate  with  any  pleasure.  In  respect 
of  the  Saxon  period,  the  labours  of  scholars  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  furnished  him  with  ad- 
vantages, such  as  his  author  never  dreamt  of,  and  which 
he  fears  an  abler  hand  than  his  own  would  have  turned 
to  much  better  account,  especially  Mr.  Kemble's  Codex 
Diplomaticus  Aevi  Saxonici,  Mr.  Thorpe's  collection  of 
Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  and  the  first 
(and  apparently  sole)  volume  of  Monumenta  Historica 
Britannica.  Indeed  Mr.  Hardy's  Introduction  to  the 
last  of  those  works  is  of  incalculable  value  to  any  one 
who  would  examine  the  original  sources  of  our  history 
for  any  period. 

In  the  researches  and  inquiries  which  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  make  in  the  prosecution  of  his  task  he 
has  uniformly  met  with  ready  and  most  liberal  assist- 
ance. From  friend  or  stranger,  of  literary  or  profes- 
sional occupation,  with  or  without  a  personal  introduc- 
tion, he  has'^received  help  and  information  whenever 
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be  has  had  occasion  to  ask  for  it ;  and,  if  he  here  se- 
lects but  a  few  of  those  who  have  aided  bini,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  been  obliged  to  put  those  few  to  greater 
trouble.  On  this  account  he  desires  to  express  his 
grateful  sense  of  services  received  from  his  friends  the 
Rev.  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Octavius  Coxe,  M.A.,  Librarian  and  Sub-Librarian  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  from  the  Rev.  James  Pulling, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  that  University  in  1853  when 
the  editor  called  upon  him,  from  the  late  John  Holmes 
Esq.,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  Esq.,  Assistant 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  and  from  Robert  Swan 
Esq.,  Registrar  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  and  Clerk  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  in  particular  of  much  labour 
and  research  most  kindly  undertaken  in  his  stead,  since 
his  own  departure  from  Oxford,  by  his  friend  and  suc- 
cessor the  Rev.  John  Cooper,  M.  A.,  Subwarden  and 
Divinity  Lecturer  of  Wadham  College. 

October  30,  1855. 
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I.  Augustin  attempts  to  oblige  the  Britons  to  own  his  authority,  and 
obtains  a  conference  in  order  thereunto ;  is  unsuccessful.  2.  A  second 
conference  with  the  Britons.  3.  Terms  of  union  offered  to  the  Britons. 
Augustin's  undecent  behaviour.  ITie  account  the  British  writers  give  of 
this  conference.  The  authority  of  Augustin  rejected  by  the  British  bishops  : 
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the  British  clergy :  this  ascribed  to  Augustin:  the  grounds  of  that  charge. 
Augustin  said  by  some  writers  to  go  to  York,  and  baptize  some  of  the 
northern  English :  the  grounds  of  that  and  other  mistakes  concerning 
Augustin.  6.  Augustin  consecrates  three  new  bishops.  The  death  of 
Augustin :  the  difference  about  the  time  thereof.  Part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  only  converted  by  him.  The  state  of  the  church  at  his  death. 
7.  Laurentius  succeeds  Augustin;  follows  his  steps;  attempts  to  bring 
the  Scots  and  Britons  to  own  his  authority ;  is  unsuccessful.  The  Scottish 
clergy  refuse  all  conversation  with  the  Romish  missionaries.  8.  The  people 
of  Essex  and  Middlesex  converted  by  Mellitus.  His  see  fixed  at  London. 
A  cathedral  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  there  built.  Boniface  bishop  of 
Rome  obtains  the  title  of  universal  bishop.  The  gospel  makes  no  progress 
in  England.  9.  Ethelbert  dies,  and  paganism  revives  in  Kent.  Mellitus 
driven  from  his  see.  The  people  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  cast  off  their 
Christianity.  The  missionaries  despair  of  preser\'ing  the  new  church,  and 
agree  to  leave  England  and  return  to  Rome.  The  bishops  of  London  and 
Rochester  fly  to  France.  10.  Laurentius  archbishop  of  Canterbury  pre- 
pares to  leave  England ;  is  prevented  by  a  pretended  vision ;  converts  the 
new  king  of  Kent,  and  brings  back  part  of  the  people  of  that  kingdom  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  bishops  of  London  and  Rochester  are  recalled 
from  France.  The  people  of  London  return  to  their  idolatry ;  refuse  to 
receive  their  bishop.  The  sad  state  of  the  church  at  the  death  of  Laurentius 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  11.  Mellitus  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Pavdinus  made  a  bishop,  and  sent  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Northumber- 
land :  the  occasion  thereof.  He  baptizes  the  daughter  of  that  prince. 
12.  Edwin  king  of  the  Northumbrians  converted:  the  means  and  conse- 
quences thereof.  The  people  of  York  and  a  great  part  of  the  north  follow 
his  example.  An  episcopal  see  founded  at  York :  Paulinus  made  bishop 
thereof.  Honorius  bishop  of  Rome  sends  him  a  pall,  and  pretended  to  make 
him  an  archbishop.  13.  The  king  of  the  East- Angles  is  converted ;  and  with 
him  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  converted 
by  Paulinus.  Honorius  archbishop  of  Canterbury  consecrated  at  Lincoln. 
14.  The  people  of  the  north  return  to  idolatry.  Paulinus  their  bishop 
flies  to  Kent,  and  is  made  bishop  of  Rochester.  15.  The  people  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Lincolnshire  relapse  to  paganism 49. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

AB  ANNO  633  AD  ANNUM  664. 
I.  The  gospel  preached  to  the  northern  English  by  the  Scots  and 
Picts  :  the  occasion  thereof.  Paulinus  never  recalled.  2.  Aidan,  a  bishop 
sent  from  Ireland,  made  bishop  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  No 
regard  had  to  the  model  of  Gregory.  The  see  of  York  removed  to  Lindis- 
fame.  Aidan  and  the  clergy  from  Ireland  imitate  the  plainness  of  the  first 
Christians,  and  despise  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.  They  set  up 
schools  in  the  north;  and  by  their  ministry  the  people  north  of  Humber 
are  generally  converted.     3.  Birinus  preaches  the  gospel  to  the  West- 
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Saxons.  The  occasion  of  his  coinin<^  into  England.  Tlio  bishopric  of 
Dorchester  founded.  4.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  recovered  to  the  Christian 
faith:  the  occasion  thereof.  A  bishop's  see  planted  at  Dumraoc  by 
Sigibert.  5.  The  university  of  Cambridge  said  to  be  founded  by  Sigibert 
king  of  the  East-Angles  :  the  grounds  thereof.  6.  The  ill  success  of  the 
missionaries.  Idolatry  forbid  in  Kent  by  a  law.  The  reason  of  the  ill 
success  of  the  missionaries,  llie  ill  consequence  of  their  allowing  the 
pagan  English  the  use  of  some  of  their  ancient  customs.  7.  Sigibert,  king 
of  the  East-Saxons,  baptized  by  Finan  a  Scotchman.  The  people  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex  converted  by  the  Scottish  clergy.  A  bishop's  see  again 
restored  to  London  ;  and  Ceadda  [Cedd]  a  Scotchman  made  bishop 
thereof,  llie  people  of  Londpn,  relapsed  to  idolatry,  reclaimed  again. 
8.  All  the  midland  parts  of  England  converted  by  the  northern  English 
and  Scottish  clergy :  the  circumstances  thereof.  9.  The  mighty  success 
they  had  :  the  reasons  thereof.  Diuma  a  Scotchman  made  the  first  bishop 
of  Lichfield.  10.  Sussex  and  Surrey  continue  in  paganism.  The  churches  of 
the  several  kingdoms  received  the  rites  of  those  churches  from  whence 
they  had  their  conversions.  Contentions  that  hence  ensued.  The  power 
the  Saxon  princes  generally  exercised  in  ecclesiastic  matters.  11.  ITie 
zeal  of  the  Roman  missionaries  to  bring  the  English  from  the  rites  of  the 
British  and  Scots  to  those  of  Rome  :  disputes  occasioned  hereby.  12.  The 
great  consequences  of  this  dispute  to  the  missionaries  and  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  Reason  of  the  stress  put  on  this  controversy.  Conversion  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  church,  the  only  conversion  the  greatest  part  of  Eng- 
land owes  to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  13.  The  arts  by  which  the  churches 
which  had  received  their  conversion  and  rites  from  the  Scots  and  Britons 
were  brought  over  to  those  of  Rome 69. 

CHAPTER  V. 

AB   ANNO    664   AD    ANNUM    673. 

I.  A  sjTiod  on  the  occasion  of  the  controversy  about  Easter,  &c.  Argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  2.  The  observances  of  Easter  by  the  first  ages  :  the 
rise  and  ancient  state  of  the  controversy  about  it :  the  conduct  and  issue 
thereof.  3.  A  second  branch  of  controversy,  ecclesiastic  tonsure :  some 
reflections  thereon.  Conclusion  of  this  synod  in  favour  of  the  missionaries. 
Colman  quits  his  bishopric.  Wilfrid  chose  bishop  of  the  northern  English  ; 
goes  to  France  to  be  consecrated,  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Gregory. 

4.  During  the  absence  of  Wilfrid,  the  court  of  the  king  of  Northumberland 
is  brought  by  the  Quartodecimans  to  appoint  Ceadda  to  be  bishop  in 
Wilfrid's   room :   he   not  permitted  to  return  :  the  charge  against  him. 

5.  Kings  of  Northumberland  and  Kent  agree  to  unite  the  churches  of  the 
Scottish  and  Romish  estabUshment :  the  reasons  thereof.  By  consent 
they  choose  Wighart  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  send  him  to  Rome 
for  consecration.  Wighart  dies  at  Rome.  This  gives  occasion  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  to  choose  and  send  Theodore  in  his  stead.  6.  Theodore 
consecrated  Nhis  character.    Reason  of  union  of  the  English  churches. 
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Theodore  the  first  metropohtan  thereof.  The  reception  of  his  authority 
owing  to  the  consent  of  the  EngUsh  princes,  not  to  the  power  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  Conduct  of  Theodore.  7.  Wilfrid  restored  to  his  bishopric  by 
Theodore.  Ceadda  removed  from  York  to  Lichfield.  Theodore  erects 
schools  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  music.  8.  A  synod  held  at  Hertford. 
Theodore  acts  as  metropolitan.  Bishops  who  appeared.  Canons  of  the 
council.  9.  Some  reflections  on  this  council.  The  state  of  the  lower 
clergy.  10.  The  present  state  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
original  of  the  metropolitical  powers  in  England  not  owing  to  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome 94. 

CHAPTER  VL 

AB    ANNO    673    AD    ANNUM    680. 

I.  Terms  on  which  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  and  Roman  commu- 
nions were  united.  Hardships  on  the  English  and  Scottish  clergy.  Changes 
of  worship  and  discipline  which  ensued.  Auricular  confession,  before 
unknown  to  the  English  church,  introduced.  That  rite  not  then  esteemed 
a  sacrament.  2.  The  haughty  and  violent  conduct  of  Theodore.  The  new 
union  resented  by  the  English  clergy.  Winfrid  bishop  of  Lichfield 
deposed.  3.  Beginning  of  Wilfrid's  troubles  :  the  true  ground  thereof. 
4.  Some  reflections  on  the  hardships  which  fell  on  Wilfrid.  The  bishopric 
of  York  divided.  A  third  bishopric  founded  at  Hagulstad.  5.  Bishopric 
of  Sidnacester  founded.  6.  Wilfrid  goes  to  Rome  ;  finds  a  council  assembled 
to  prepare  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  council  of  Constantinople. 
7.  Speculations  of  Petrus  de  Marca  and  Mr.  Schelstrate  from  this  journey 
of  Wilfrid.  8.  Mr.  Schelstrate's  argument  from  hence,  to  prove  the  extent 
of  the  Roman  patriarchate,  considered.  9.  Wilfrid  not  the  legate  of  the 
English  church,  as  Binius  &c.  pretend :  the  absurdity  of  that  pretence. 
10.  Conjectures,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Binius  and  Baronius  are  founded, 
groundless.  11.  A  probability  that  there  was  no  such  patriarchal  council 
as  that  where  Wilfrid  is  said  to  be  present.  12.  Conjecture  about  the 
occasion  of  the  mistakes  about  that  council :  if  such,  Wilfrid  not  present 
thereat.  13.  A  short  account  of  Wilfrid's  conduct  at  Rome.  ITie  occa- 
sions of  the  confusions  and  mistakes  about  him.  14.  Mistakes  of  Binius, 
Baronius,  Labbe,  and  Schelstrate  about  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  patri- 
archate showed  from  the  history  of  the  council  of  Constantinople. 
15.  Judgment  of  pope  Agatho  in  favour  of  Wilfrid.  Wilfrid  sent  to  Eng- 
land with  it.  Rejected  by  Theodore  and  the  English  bishops  ;  and  Wilfrid 
sent  to  prison  for  insisting  on  it 115. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

AB    ANNO   680   AD    ANNUM    69 1. 

I .  Account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Monothelite  heresy.  Honorius 
bishop  of  Rome  guilty  thereof.  It  occasions  the  convening  the  council  at 
Hatfield.     2.  The  state  of  learning  and  of  the  English  bishoprics  at  the 
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time  of  this  council :  wise  conduct  thereof.  3.  Proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Hatfield.  English  church  settled  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ  explained 
hy  the  first  general  councils.  4.  This  council  imitates  a  provincial  council 
at  Milan  and  the  ancients.  John  precentor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  present 
thereat.  The  mistakes  that  Baronius  runs  into  upon  that  account.  The 
true  occasion  of  his  coming  into  England.  5.  Theodore  sends  a  copy  of 
this  council  to  Rome.  The  monkish  account  of  this  council.  6.  The 
bishoprics  of  Worcester,  Leicester,  Hereford,  founded ;  Sidnacester  re- 
stored. 7.  Leicester  said  to  be  mistaken  for  Chester.  Reason  of  that  charge 
considered.  8.  Wilfrid  flies  to  the  South-Saxons,  where  he  is  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.  9.  Occasions  and 
circumstances  of  their  conversion.  Bishopric  of  Selsey  erected.  Wilfrid 
first  bishop  thereof.  10.  Christian  religion  generally  received  in  England. 
Wilfrid  reconciled  to  Theodore;  restored  to  York.  Changes  thence 
ensued.  1 1 .  Wilfrid's  unquiet  spirit  occasions  a  new  banishment ;  flies  to 
the  king  of  Mercia ;  is  made  bishop  of  Leicester.  Death  of  Theodore 
archbishop  of  Canterbury 140. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

AB    ANNO   691    AD    ANNUM    70O. 

I.  The  state  of  the  church  at  the  death  of  Theodore.  Parishes  said  to 
begin.  Right  of  patronage  said  to  begin.  2.  The  church  begins  to 
incorporate  with  the  state.  Laws  made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
The  immunities  allowed  them.  3.  The  importance  of  the  laws  of  Ina. 
His  example  followed  in  other  kingdoms.  4.  A  general  provision  for  the 
clergy.  5.  English  attempt  to  bring  the  British  and  Scotch  to  the  usages 
of  their  church.  Aldhelmus  appointed  by  a  synod  to  write  on  that  sub- 
ject; bringsover  many  of  the  Britons.  The  bishopric  of  Sherborne  erected  : 
Aldhelmus  made  bishop  thereof.  6.  Reflections  on  the  seventh  century ; 
the  revolutions,  opinions,  usages,  and  changes  thereof.  The  state  of  the 
monastics  and  secular  canons.  The  esteem  collegiate  societies  were  in. 
7.  The  reasons  which  gave  such  esteem  to  the  monastic  life.  8.  Ill  effects 
produced  by  the  opinion  of  the  monastic  life.  Monasteries  grew  loose 
and  debauched.  Abbots  and  abbesses  married.  The  military  men 
abbots.  9,  ITie  present  state  of  religion  and  discipline.  The  interest 
the  bishops  of  Rome  had  in  England.  The  sense  the  church  had  of  his 
authority 159. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

AB  ANNO  700  AD  ANNUM  705. 

t.  Bede's  learning  and  character:  invited  to  Rome  to  assist  pope 
Sergius  :  the  occasion  thereof:  he  refuses  to  go.  ITie  emperor  Justinian 
calls  a  council  of  the  eastern  bishops.  2.  Canons  there  made,  prejudicial 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  advantageous  to  those  of  Con- 
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stantinople.  3.  Cause  of  Wilfrid  brouffht  into  debate  in  a  synod  at 
Osterfield :  agreed  to  depose  him :  the  terms  offered  him.  4.  Wilfrid's 
plea  for  himself;  charges  the  synod  with  contemning  the  bishops  of  Rome ; 
challenges  them  to  answer  it  at  Rome.  5.  The  synod  contemns  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  treats  Wilfrid  worse,  and  excommunicates 
him  for  pretending  to  appeal  to  Rome.  6.  They  justify  their  proceedings 
at  Rome  by  asserting  the  authority  of  the  English  church  final  and  unap- 
pealable. 7.  Wilfrid  goes  to  Rome.  Baronius' account  thereof  mistaken. 
8.  Wilfrid's  address  and  petition  to  the  pope ;  begs  the  pope  to  petition 
the  king  of  Northumberland  in  his  favour.  The  course  of  this  proceeding 
inconsistent  with  the  bishop  of  Rome's  right  to  appeals.  9.  The  proceed- 
ings at  Rome  do  not  assert  their  right  to  appeals.  10.  Bishop  of  Rome 
adjudged  Wilfrid  innocent ;  but  does  not  pretend  to  bind  the  English 
bishops,  but  sends  epistles  to  intreat  for  his  restoration.  Wilfrid  has  no 
opinion  of  the  success,  and  desires  to  stay  at  Rome,  11.  Wilfrid  returns 
to  England  ;  is  reconciled  to  Berthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury :  yet  his 
mediation  together  with  his  letters  from  Rome  are  rejected,  and  he 
threatened  to  be  put  to  death.  12.  Revolutions  in  Northumberland  give 
Wilfrid  new  hopes.  The  synod  of  Nidd  called  on  his  affair  :  the  debate 
therein.  13.  Opposers  of  Wilfrid  the  greatest  men  of  the  age :  account  of 
their  persons  and  characters 1 72^ 

CHAPTER  X. 

AB  ANNO  705  AD  ANNUM  736. 

I .  ITie  affair  of  Wilfrid  compromised  :  he  made  bishop  of  Hagulstad  r 
the  reasons  and  circumstances  thereof.  The  death  of  Wilfrid.  2.  A 
council  said  to  be  called  at  London  to  establish  the  worship  of  images, 
and  to  be  occasioned  by  the  visions  of  Egwin  bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
mistakes  about  this  affair.  Images  not  yet  received  into  the  English 
church.     Mistakes  of  Baronius  and  the  Centuriators  about  this  affair. 

3.  Pilgrimages  come  into  reputation.   The  debauchery  occasioned  thereby. 

4.  Charter  said  to  be  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Evesham,  an  imposture. 

5.  Several  English  famous  abroad.  Boniface,  an  Englishman,  archbishop 
of  Mentz.  The  clergy  attempt  to  bring  the  Britons  and  Scots  to  the  ca- 
tholic Easter.  6.  Britons  continue  their  ancient  rites  ;  refuse  communion 
with  the  church  of  England.  Berthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dies. 
7.  Tatwin  succeeds;  pays  no  regard  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  State  of  the 
church  of  England  at  the  death  of  Bede.  8.  In  the  state  of  the  church  by 
Bede  no  account  of  the  lower  clergy.  Conjecture  at  the  reason  of  the  late 
establishment  of  parochial  clergy.  9.  Bede  complains  of  the  number  of 
monasteries  and  ill  consequences  of  the  monastic  life ;  advises  the  lessening 
the  number  of  monasteries,  and  increasing  of  the  secular  clergy;  shows 
the  great  want  of  such;  translates  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  into 
English  to  be  taught  the  people.  10.  Bede  advises  erecting  monasteries 
into  episcopal  sees  and  taking  the  lands  thereof  for  their  subsistence, 
erecting  York  into  an  archbishopric;   charges  the  nronastioi  with  de* 
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bauchery,  and  shows  the  danger  to  the  state  by  their  increase.  1 1 .  English 
princes  retire  to  monasteries.  Not  such  perfection  therein  as  the  legendary 
writers  pretend,  showed  from  Bede's  account  of  the  looseness  of  those  so- 
cieties. I  a.  Reasons  for  inserting  the  reflections  of  Bede  on  the  monastics. 
York  not  an  archbishopric  in  the  year  735.  Effect  of  the  monastic  life  what 
Bede  foretold.  13.  Bede's  Epistle  to  Egbert  bishop  of  York  his  last  work. 
State  of  learning  in  his  time,    'llie  decay  of  learning 188. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

AB  ANNO  736  AD  ANNUM  753. 

I.  York  made  an  archbishop's  see.  Bishoprics  north  of  Humber  sub- 
ject to  it.  Egbert  the  first  archbishop.  Difference  about  the  time  of  that 
erection.  2.  Erecting  of  that  see  ascribed  by  our  historians  to  a  pall  from 
Rome.  Sense  of  pope  Innocent  the  Third  and  the  later  canonists  of  the 
virtue  and  power  thereof :  fond  things  said  on  that  subject.  The  ill  use 
the  bishops  of  Rome  made  of  the  pall.  3.  The  sense  the  ancient  church 
of  Rome  had  of  the  pall.  The  character  of  an  archbishop  not  thought 
conferred  thereby.  Esteemed  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  only  an 
honorary  badge.  4.  The  original  of  this  usage  from  the  empire ;  made  a 
mark  of  honour  amongst  churchmen ;  usually  worn  by  the  Grecian  bishops ; 
first  given  by  the  emperors ;  given  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  by  the  empe- 
ror's leave.  The  pall  sent  to  Egbert  only  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  York 
erected  into  an  archiepiscopal  see  by  the  king  and  bishops  of  Northum- 
berland. 5.  Bishops  of  metropolitical  cities  have  an  archiepiscopal  right 
from  the  canons  without  any  act  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Case  of  Egbert 
archbishop  of  York.  Sense  of  the  French  bishops  and  bishops  of  Rome 
of  the  pall.  The  metropolitical  power  older  than  the  use  of  the  pall  in  the 
church.  6.  Church  of  England  not  subject  to  that  of  Rome ;  asserts  its 
own  freedom.  This  occasioned  by  a  council  of  Boniface  archbishop  of 
Mentz.  7.  Metropolitical  power  invaded  by  Boniface,  contrary  to  the  ca- 
nons of  the  univert-al  church  :  resented  and  opposed  by  the  French  bishops. 
Mischief  thereof  to  the  western  churches.  First  legatine  council  owing  to 
the  ambition  of  Charles  Martel.  8.  Zeal  of  Boniface  for  the  authority  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome ;  occasions  calling  the  council  of  Cloveshoe.  9.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  of  Cloveshoe.  Canons  thereof  oppose  those  of 
Boniface;  define  the  unity  of  the  church  contrary  to  Boniface  and  the 
sense  of  the  Romish  church ;  assert  the  power  of  provincial  synods  final. 
10.  Grounds  of  this  proceeding  inquired  into,  wherein  the  occasion  of 
calHng  the  council  of  Sardice.  11.  Difference  betwixt  the  eastern  and 
western  bishops  therein.  Canons  in  favour  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
their  pretended  right  to  ap])eals.  12.  The  same  considered.  Appeals  not 
founded  therein.  13.  The  difference  betwixt  rehearing  and  an  appeal.  This 
council  consistent  with  the  council  of  Nice.  14.  Sardice  not  a  general 
council;  rejected  by  the  Greek  church.  True  ground  of  the  late  doctrine 
of  appeals.  15.  Appeals  to  Rome  not  allowed  by  the  churches  of  England 
in  the  liegrnning  of  the  twelfth  century.     16.  This  council  of  Cloveshoe 
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appoints  the  festivals  of  Gregory  and  Augustin ;  that  the  Creed  and  lord's 
Prayer  should  be  learned  in  the  English  tongue.  17.  Nionsieur  Uu  Pin's 
judgment  of  this  council :  the  grounds  thereof.  A  copy  of  it  sent  to 
Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz.   Boniface  is  murdered 312. 

CHAFfER  XII. 

AB  ANNO  753  AD  ANNUM  792. 

I.  Dispute  betwixt  the  emperor  Philippicus  and  Constantine  bishop  of 
Rome  :  the  occasion  and  effects  thereof.  2.  First  rise  of  the  controversy 
about  images  :  occasion  thereof.  Italy  thereby  withdrawn  from  obedience 
to  the  emperor.  3.  Baronius  quarrels  the  Greek  historians  for  their  ac- 
count of  that  controversy:  the  reasons  thereof  examined.  The  French 
called  into  Italy  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Pepin  with  his  army  conquers 
Lombardy.  4.  Pepin  gives  Rome  and  its  dependencies  to  the  bishops 
thereof.  5.  The  French  boast  the  greatness  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  is 
owing  to  them :    the  ground  thereof.     The  reasons  of  this  digression. 

6.  Donation  of  Pepin  thought  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  pretended  dona- 
tion of  Constantine  the  Great.  Folly  and  impudence  of  that  pretended 
grant.  The  ill  returns  to  the  French  of  their  favours  to  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

7.  Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dies.  Egbert  archbishop  of  York 
dies.  His  character.  8.  Offa  divides  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  sets  up 
an  archbishop's  seat  at  Lichfield ;  gets  a  pall  from  Rome  to  colour  his  pro- 
ceedings. 9.  Confusions  in  our  history  as  to  the  time  when  this  archbi- 
shopric was  erected  and  the  persons  who  enjoyed  that  title.  Bishops  of 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Leicester,  Sidnacester,  Helmham,  and  Dummoc, 
made  suffragans  to  the  archbishop  of  Lichfield.  10.  Council  of  Calcuith : 
the  occasions  and  circumstances  thereof.  Division  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury said  to  be  confirmed  in  this  council.  Legates  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  present  at  this  council :  occasion  of  their  coming  inquired  into. 
II.  Proceedings  in  that  council.  12.  Canons  of  this  council.  13.  Some 
reflections  on  the  form  and  circumstances  of  this  council 344. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

AB  ANNO  793  AD  ANNUM  795. 

I .  ITie  controversy  about  image  worship  begins  in  England  :  the  occa- 
sion thereof.  The  sense  and  practice  of  the  first  ages  in  this  particular. 
3.  The  time  and  occasion  of  introducing  images  into  the  church.  3.  Wor- 
ship thereof  not  allowed  in  the  seventh  century  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
Council  of  Constantinople  forbids  the  worship  and  use  of  images :  imperial 
edicts  on  that  subject:  opposition  made  by  the  bishops  and  people  of 
Italy  :  a  schism  and  rebellion  occasioned  thereby.  4.  Empress  Irene  de- 
clares for  the  worship  of  images ;  attempts  to  settle  it  by  a  council  held  at 
Constantinople;  is  opposed  by  the  bishops  and  people,  and  forced  to 
desist.     5.  A  council  called  to  meet  at  Nice ;  declares  in  favoiu:  of  images. 
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Account  of  that  council  by  the  council  of  Frankfort ;  condemned  thereby. 
6.  Disputes  about  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Frankfort:  the  grounds 
thereof.  Second  council  of  Nice  inexcusable.  7.  General  opposition  to 
the  worship  of  images.  English  church  resents  the  proceeding  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice  ;  declares  against  the  worshipping  of  images;  engages  Alcui- 
nus  to  write  against  it.  8.  Alcuinus'  book  against  images  lost.  The  sense 
of  the  council  of  Frankfort  denied  by  some;  allowed  by  Baronius  and 
Labbe  :  Mezeray's  and  Du  Pin's  account  of  that  council.  Worship  of 
images  rejected  by  the  English,  French,  and  Germans.  9.  Doctrine  of 
relics  established  by  the  second  council  of  Nice  :  ill  effects  thereof.  Monks 
serve  themselves  by  pretended  relics.  The  reception  this  doctrine  met  with 
in  England.  10.  Body  of  St.  Alban  said  to  have  been  discovered  to  king  Offa. 
A  synod  said  to  be  called  for  taking  up  the  relics  of  that  saint.  A  monastery 
erected  to  his  memory.  Peter-pence  said  to  be  granted  about  this  time. 
Grounds  of  that  pretence.  The  inference  of  Polydore  Vergil  from  hence. 
That  falsely  called  a  tribute.  Baronius  follows  Polydore  in  his  account  of 
this  affair.  1 1 .  No  such  grant  at  this  time  as  a  penny  a  house.  True  account 
of  that  affair.  Ridiculous  inferences  made  from  thence.  i3.  Reason  of 
relating  the  aforesaid  story  of  Offa's  pretended  vision.  His  character.  13. 
The  marks  of  falsehood  in  the  story  of  the  relics  of  St.  Alban.  Grounds 
of  this  charge.    Privileges  said  to  be  granted  to  that  monastery 265. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

AB  ANNO  795  AD  ANNUM  80O. 

I.  Sense  of  the  English  church  of  the  state  of  departed  souls.  Their  de- 
votions for  the  dead.  2.  Practice  of  the  English  at  this  time  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ancients.  Grounds  thereof  directly  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  and  praying  to  saints.  3.  Death  of  Offa.  Province  of 
Canterbury  reunited.  Lichfield  ceases  to  be  an  archbishop's  see :  the  rea- 
son thereof.  Difference  amongst  historians  about  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  that  change.  4.  English  bishops  complain  of  imposing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  pall,  as  a  burden  and  usurpation  on  their  liberties  :  the  occasion 
thereof:  show  and  assert  their  ancient  rights.  5.  English  bishops  assert 
their  right  to  consecrate  their  o(vn  metropolitans.  6.  Division  and  reunion 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  acts  of  civil  power.  7.  The  eighth  century 
concludes  with  the  division  of  the  empire 289. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

AB  ANNO  800  AD  ANNUM  8 1 6. 

I .  Revolutions  in  the  state,  with  which  this  century  begins :  the  effects 
thereof  on  the  affairs  of  the  church.  2.  Council  held  at  Cloveshoe :  reunion 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  confirmed  therein.  Monasteries  forbid  to 
choose  seculars  for  their  governors.  Reflections  on  the  subscriptions  to 
that  decrees   3.  Councils  of  Cloveshoe  and  Bacanceld  confounded.     The 
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aforesaid  constitution  ascribed  to  both :  reflections  thereon.  4.  Mr. 
Wharton's  judgment  of  the  council  of  Bacanceld.  That  of  Spelman  :  ob- 
jections against  it.  5.  Constitution  of  Leo  not  subscribed  at  the  council 
of  Cloveshoe.  Conjecture  at  the  reason  and  occasion  of  the  subscriptions 
ascribed  to  the  council  of  Cloveshoe.  6.  Athelardus  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury dies  immediately  after  the  reunion  of  his  province.  The  bishop  of 
Lichfield  continues  his  pall :  Alcuinus'  sense  thereof  and  terms  of  accom- 
modation offered  to  him.  7.  Eardulphus  king  of  Northumberland  said  by 
Baronius  to  be  restored  by  pope  Leo.  The  account  our  historians  give  of 
that  affair.  8.  Baronius  contradicted  by  the  foreign  historians.  His  in- 
ferences from  the  charity  of  Offa  and  restoration  of  Eardulphus  equally 
groundless  :  the  folly  thereof.  9.  Pope  Leo  restored  by  Charlemagne :  Ba- 
ronius has  not  the  same  sense  thereof,  as  of  the  restoration  of  the  king  of 
Northumberland.  Contrary  inference  from  them  by  the  favourers  of  the 
papal  power.  10.  Council  of  Calcuith  meets  :  canons  thereof.  11.  De- 
creeing part  of  this  council  in  the  name  of  the  bishops.  In  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish Councils  names  not  subscribed,  but  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
ITieir  pattern  taken  from  the  ancient  church.  12.  Councils  and  charters 
wherein  monastics  concerned,  different  from  other  councils  :  instances 
thereof.  Not  to  be  all  pronounced  impostures.  13.  Conjectures  at  the 
reason  of  this  difference  in  the  forms  of  those  assemblies  which  pass  by  the 
names  of  councils 398. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

AB  ANNO  816  AD  ANNUM  854. 

I.  Catholic  unity  defined  by  the  council  of  Calcuith,  as  by  that  of 
Cloveshoe,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  the  occasion 
thereof.  The  pretended  power  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  2.  Authority  of  the 
church  of  England  asserted,  and  the  sentenceof  the  archbishopof  Canterbury 
declared  final,  by  this  council.  Appeals  not  allowed.  3.  Sense  of  this  council 
of  the  blessed  sacrament.  4.  Sense  of  this  council  in  point  of  images  and 
relics  contrary  to  that  of  Nice.  5.  Baronius'  argument  to  prove  image- 
worship  introduced  by  Augustin  grounded  on  a  mistake.  6.  Images  not 
in  use  in  England  at  the  time  of  this  council.  7.  Monasteries  or  colleges 
of  seculars  and  regulars  distinguished.  The  like  in  other  western  nations. 
The  rules  of  St.  Basil,  Benedict,  &c.  not  yet  generally  received.  8.  An- 
tiquity of  secular  canons.  Ground  of  quarrel  betwixt  monks  and  married 
clergy.  State  of  the  lower  clergy  in  the  year  816.  9.  English  monarchy 
established  under  Egbert.  The  steps  he  made  in  order  thereunto.  Name 
of  England  said  to  be  assumed  in  his  time.  That  name  more  ancient.  10. 
Advantages  to  the  church  expected  from  uniting  several  kingdoms,  defeated 
by  the  depredations  of  the  Danes.  Import  of  several  councils.  11.  Several 
charters  said  to  be  granted  about  this  time  to  the  religious,  particularly  to 
the  monasteries  of  Crowland  and  Peterljorough.  Several  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  take  arms  to  oppose  the  Danes.  12.  King  .45thelwulf  goes  to 
Rome ;  enlarges  the  grant  of  Peter-pence.    This  improved  in  after-times 
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to  a  great  revenue ;  became  a  grievance,  and  was  complained  of  by  the 
English  })arliament8.  13.  Alfred,  a  younger  son  of  yEthelwulf,  said  to  be 
anointed  king  at  Rome  :  the  ground  thereof.  14.  Anointing  a  ceremony 
used  at  confirmation.  This  probably  the  occasion  of  what  is  said  of  the 
anointing  Alfred  king 318. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AB    ANNO    855    AD    ANNUM    9OO. 

I.  King  ^thelwulf's  general  grant  of  tithes :  the  circumstances  thereof. 
2.  The  first  provisions  made  for  the  English  clergy  as  early  as  the  settle- 
ment of  Christianity.  Their  maintenance  not  owing  wholly  to  the  grant  of 
king  ^thelwulf.  The  grounds  on  which  payment  of  tithes  was  settled  in 
the  English  church.  3.  A  parochial  clergy  not  settled  in  villages  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  :  the  reason  and  eflfects  thereof.  4.  Mo- 
nasteries generally  destroyed.  This  occasions  settlement  of  the  clergy  in 
villages,  and  founding  of  parochial  churches,  and  more  general  marrijige  of 
the  clergy.  5.  An  account  of  the  first  endowment  of  the  church :  the 
reason  and  consequences  thereof.  Parochial  right  of  tithes  settled  by  de- 
grees. 6.  King  iEthelwulfs  benefaction  at  Rome.  A  conspiracy  formed 
against  him  in  his  absence.  He  loses  a  part  of  his  kingdom  by  his  journey 
to  Rome.  7.  iEthelbald  succeeds  ^Ethelwulf ;  and  him,  two  other  brothers. 
Alfred  comes  to  the  crown.  State  of  England  at  his  accession  to  the 
crown.  8.  Great  part  of  England  conquered  by  the  Danes.  Alfred  sets 
out  a  fleet :  the  good  effects  thereof.  9.  Alfred  divides  England  into 
counties  and  hundreds ;  and  provides  for  the  security  and  due  order  of 
his  people.  10.  Some  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  English  government. 
This  prince  governs  with  the  advice  of  his  people.  The  diflPerent  inferences 
made  from  thence.  No  judgment  to  be  made  of  the  form  of  government 
under  this  prince  by  the  present  constitution  of  England.  11.  State  of 
learning  in  the  beginning  of  Alfred's  reign :  the  reason  of  the  decay 
thereof.  This  prince  begins  the  founding  of  colleges  for  the  promoting  of 
learning:  the  reasons  and  good  effects  thereof.  12.  An  university  said  to 
be  founded  in  Oxford  in  the  time  of  the  Britons.  King  Alfred  owned  as  the 
founder  thereof.  He  erects  schools  to  be  nurseries  to  those  foundations. 
13.  King  Alfred  invites  professors  from  abroad,  amongst  them  Grimbald 
and  Scotus.  Scotus  eminent  in  France.  He  is  murdered.  14.  King 
Alfred  gives  all  encouragement  to  learned  men ;  translates  the  Psalms  and 
Gospels  and  the  Pastoral  of  St.  Gregory  into  English ;  encourages  and 
assists  his  clergy.  15.  King  Alfred  converts  a  body  of  the  Danes ;  settles 
them  in  England ;  and  by  a  body  of  laws  settles  Christianity  amongst 
them,  and  provides  against  their  relapse  to  idolatry.  16.  Some  account  of 
his  ecclesiastic  laws  made  for  the  new  converts.  17.  The  laws  of  Alfred 
ascribed  to  Edward  his  son :  the  occasion  thereof.  Tlie  death  of  king 
Alfred 341. 
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CHAPTER  XVHI. 

AB    ANNO    901    AD    ANNUM    94I. 

I.  The  beginning  of  Edward's  reign  disturbed.  This  prince  said  to  be 
excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict,  by  pope  For- 
mosus  for  neglecting  to  fill  the  vacant  bishoprics.  2.  The  original  and 
improbability  of  that  story.  3.  Mr.  Cressy's  attempt  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties of  that  story  insufficient.  4.  Seven  bishops  said  to  be  consecrated 
by  Plegmund  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  new  bishoprics  erected, 
not  owing  to  the  papal  power.  Supremacy  of  the  king  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  hitherto  owned  by  the  church  of  England.  5.  The  earliest  writers 
make  no  mention  of  the  interdict  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  the  excommunica- 
tion of  the  king.  Every  thing  runs  into  confusion.  6,  Misery  and  confu- 
sions of  the  English  church  short  of  those  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
folly  of  that  pretence  which  makes  prosperity  the  mark  of  the  true  chvirch. 
7.  The  sad  estate  of  the  Romish  church  in  this  age.  8.  The  general  decay 
of  learning  and  religion  in  the  western  nations.  Edward  the  Elder  dies. 
iEthelstan  succeeds.     The  trifling  and  fictions  of  the  legendary  writers. 

9.  Dunstan  born.  King  ^thelstan's  care  of  the  church  :  confirms  his 
father's  grants  of  tithes :  holds  some  councils  for  ecclesiastical  aflfairs. 

10.  Ecclesiastical  laws  ascribed  to  king  ^thelstan.  11.  The  honours 
paid  to  the  clergy  and  men  of  learning.  Dunstan  banished.  King  iEthel- 
stan  dies 370. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

AB   ANNO    941    AD    ANNUM    969. 

I.  Edmund  brother  to  iEthelstan  comes  to  the  crown.  Odo  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Aflfairs  of  the  church  conducted  by  him.  Dunstan  ban- 
ished a  second  time.  2.  Odo  said  to  refuse  the  archbishopric,  because  not 
bred  a  monk.  The  grounds  of  that  story.  The  use  the  monks  made  of 
that  story.  3.  The  improbabihty  of  that  story.  Mr.  Cressy's  argument 
for  it  not  conclusive.  Odo  a  wise  and  useful  prelate.  4.  The  constitutions 
of  archbishop  Odo.  Their  inconsistence  with  the  notions  of  unity  and 
schism  advanced  by  the  late  writers  of  the  Romish  church.  Some  reflec- 
tions on  those  constitutions.  5.  A  council  held  at  London  :  the  canons 
thereof.  The  death  of  Edmund  and  succession  of  Edred.  6.  Edred  a 
bold  and  active  priuce ;  settles  his  aflfairs  in  the  north ;  imprisons  Wulstan 
archbishop  of  York ;  gives  great  encouragement  to  the  rebuilding  of  mo- 
nasteries. 7.  King  Edred  dies.  Prodigious  wealth  said  to  be  given  by 
his  will  to  the  clergy  and  religious.  King  Edwi  succeeds  ;  banishes  Dun- 
stan :  the  reasons  thereof  assigned  by  the  writers  of  his  story.  8.  Conjec- 
tiu'e  at  the  true  reason  of  Dunstan's  banishment.  His  monastery  of 
Glastonbury  destroyed.  9.  Dunstan  assists  Edgar  in  a  rebellion  against 
his  brother,  king  Edwi.  They  force  the  king  to  part  with  above  half  his 
kingdom  to  Edgar.  Edgar  favours  the  monks,  Edwi  the  secular  clergy. 
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lo.  Dunstan  made  bishop  of  Worcester  by  king  Edgar.  Odo  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  dies.  Elsin  made  archbishop ;  and  on  his  death  Brithelm. 
The  groundless  pretensions  of  the  monks,  that  Dunstan  refused  the  arch- 
bishopric. Dunstan  made  bishop  of  London,  and  holds  Worcester  there- 
with ;  thrusts  Brithelm  out  of  his  chair,  and  is  made  archbishop  in  his 
stead.  II.  Dunstan  forms  a  design  to  drive  the  married  clergy  out  of 
cathedrals  and  monasteries,  and  to  bring  in  monks.  12.  State  of  the 
clergy  and  monastics  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  13.  Monaste- 
ries and  monks  generally  destroyed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century.  No  monks  in  England  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  clergy  generally  married.  14.  No  judgment  to 
be  made  of  the  ancient  English  monks  by  the  late  monasteries.  Seculars 
generally  the  first  possessors  of  the  English  monasteries  and  cathedrals  : 
the  monks  the  usurpers.  15.  Edgar's  character.  Reasons  which  engaged 
him  in  the  designs  of  Dunstan  to  expel  the  secular  clergy.  iEthelwold 
bishop  of  Winchester  drives  the  secular  canons  from  his  cathedral,  and 
places  monks  in  their  room.  16.  Oswald  bishop  of  Worcester  follows  his 
example,  but  meets  with  great  resistance.  That  cathedral  consisted  of  se- 
culars from  the  foundation  thereof.  The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Wor- 
cester [alone]  join  in  the  design  of  Dunstan.  17.  Edgar  builds  many  mo- 
nasteries ;  and  grants  a  commission  to  archbishop  Dunstan  and  the  bi- 
shops of  Winchester  and  Worcester  to  put  the  seculars  out  of  the  great 
monasteries  and  cathedrals,  and  put  monks  in  their  room 386. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

AB  ANNO  969  AD  ANNUM  lOOI. 

I.  Edgar's  ecclesiastical  laws  settle  a  parochial  right  of  tithes.  His 
canons  enjoin  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer. 
2.  Dunstan's  courage  in  punishing  an  offender  and  resisting  the  commands 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  absolve  hira.  3.  Edgar  dies,  and  Edward  suc- 
ceeds. Great  complaints  against  Dunstan  by  the  secular  clergy.  A  coun- 
cil meets  at  Winchester  on  that  occasion.  The  seculars  generally  favoured 
by  king  Edward  and  the  bishops  and  nobility.  Dunstan  by  a  pretended 
miracle  carries  his  point.  4.  This  pretended  miracle  gains  no  credit ;  but 
the  seculars  are  in  many  places  restored.  5.  Several  councils  occasioned 
by  the  controversy  betwi.vt  seculars  and  monks.  Council  at  Calne,  where 
the  floor  falls:    this  ascribed  to  miracle  by  some,  to  magic  by  others. 

6.  King  Edward  murdered.  Ethelred  succeeds.  He  no  friend  to  the 
monks.     Dunstan's  design  at  a  stop  during  the  reign  of  this  prince. 

7.  iEthelwold  bishop  of  Winchester  dies.  The  monks  and  seculars  con- 
tend for  the  succession  :  Dunstan  carries  it  in  favour  of  the  fonner.  Dun- 
stan dies.  The  character  the  monks  give  of  him.  The  long  controversy 
betwixt  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  Glastonbury  about  his  body. 

8.  Ethelgar  bishop  of  Winchester  succeeds  Dunstan,  and  Siricius  him. 
Oswald,  arbfabishop  of  York  and  bishop  of  Worcester,  dies.     Practice  of 
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holding  two  bishoprics  begun  by  the  monks  :  they  the  breakers  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  9.  Councils  of  this  age  employed  in  settling  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  &c.  German  and  French  clergy  married.  10.  Doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  unknown  to  the  church  of  England  :  observa- 
tions of  Monsieur  Du  Pin  on  the  writings  of  iElfric  confirm  this  opinion. 
II.  ^Ifric  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Miserable  state  of  the  nation:  the 
reasons  thereof,  England  becomes  tributary  to  the  Danes.  12.  Miseries 
the  English  nation  suffered  by  the  Danes  ascribed  by  some  to  the  increase 
of  the  monasteries.  Tlie  ground  of  that  conjecture.  13.  English  forced 
to  purchase  their  peace  with  the  Danes.  Increase  of  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land ever  followed  by  great  mischiefs  to  the  king  and  kingdom 411. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

AB    ANNO    lOOI    AD    ANNUM    IO27. 

I.  King  Ethelred  marries  Emma,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
iElfric  archbishop  of  Canterbury  composed  a  body  of  homilies.  2.  Ho- 
milies of  iElfric  received  into  the  church,  and  appointed  to  be  read :  the 
necessity  thereof.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  for  Easter-day  is  the  holy 
sacrament.  3.  The  controversy  about  that  holy  rite  occasioned  by  the 
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DEDICATORY  EPISTLE  TO  THE  FIRST  PART. 


TO   THE   QUEEN. 
Madam, 

JjLaVING  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  history  of  the  ancient 
English  church  from  the  errors  and  mistakes  occasioned  by 
the  ignorance  or  superstition  of  some,  and  the  unworthy 
attempts  of  others  to  give  a  wrong  turn  to  it,  and,  so  far  as 
my  circumstances  and  the  distance  of  time  would  permit  me, 
to  set  it  in  a  true  light ;  I  think  it  a  part  of  my  duty  to  lay 
this  work  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and  therein  to  oflfer  to  your 
royal  view  the  piety  and  munificence  of  your  ancestors  in 
the  founding  and  endowment  of  that  churchy  which,  after  a 
long  course  of  time  and  many  changes,  now  happily  flou- 
rishes under  your  Majesty*'s  government. 

Your  Majesty's  known  piety  and  zeal  for  our  holy  religion 
and  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  reformed  from  the 
errors  of  popery,  give  me  ground  to  hope  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  work  into  your  protection,  which  had  its 
beginning  from  a  sincere  desire  to  do  it  service  by  showing 
that  the  doctrines  most  earnestly  contended  for  by  those  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome  were  no  part  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  ancient  English  church. 

I  shall  presume  no  further  on  your  Majesty's  time  and 
goodness  but  to  beseech  Almighty  God,  who  hath  raised 
your  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  your  ancestors,  that  he  would 
long  continue  your  Majesty  a  blessing  to  this  church  and 
nation  ;  and  that  he  would  be  pleased,  in  his  own  good  time, 
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to  consummate  the  blessings  these  nations  enjoy  under  your 
Majesty's  happy   government   by  giving  your  Majesty  the 
satisfaction  to  see  all  your  people  live  in  peace  and  unity 
and  become  better  by  your  Majesty's  encouragement  and 
example.     Which  is  the  prayer  of, 
Madam, 
Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  and  dutiful 
subject  and  chaplain, 

JOHN   INETT. 
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PREFACE  TO   THE   FIRST   PART. 

THOUGH  it  may  be  said  with  modesty,  that  the  whole  Re- 
formation stands  indebted  to  the  church  of  England  for  the 
great  and  successful  services  done  by  those  of  her  communion 
in  the  defence  of  our  common  faith,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  English  church  have 
not  been  so  carefully  looked  into  since  the  Reformation,  as 
the  defence  and  honour  of  our  holy  mother  seem  to  have 
required  from  us. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion,  unable 
to  stand  the  reasonings  of  those  who  have  made  it  their 
business  to  defend  it,  take  sanctuary  in  our  antiquities ;  and 
no  industry  hath  been  wanting  to  mislead  our  story,  and 
force  our  fathers  to  rise  up  against  their  children. 

Polidore  Virgil  lived  and  wrote  his  history  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation ' ;  but,  besides  his  retiring  out  of 
England  so  soon  as  the  Reformation  was  established,  he  hath 
left  us  other  reasons  enough  to  believe  he  was  au  enemy  to 
it.  As  for  the  History  of  Harpsfield,  it  was  wrote  presently 
after  the  Reformation,  and,  in  all  appearance,  with  a  design, 
if  not  to  overturn  it,  yet  at  least  to  sully  and  reproach  it, 
and  disparage  the  change  it  introduced,  and  which  he  himself 
had  suffered  under^.     And  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 


'    [Polydore  Vergil,  a  native  of  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Canter- 

Urbino,  was  bom  about  1470.    Tiie  bury,  and  he  held  other  ecclesiastical 

first  edition  of  his   Hist  ry,  under  preferment.     Not    lonjj    after    the 

the  title  of  "  Anglicae  Historiae  Libri  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  was 

XXVI",    was    dedicated    to    king  thrown  into  prison,  because  he  re- 

Henr)'  VIII,  and  was  published  at  fused  to  acknowledge  her  ecclesias- 

Basle  in  1534.     After  the  death  of  tical  supremacy;  and  there  he  died 

Henry  he  added  a  twenty-se^'enth  after  a  confinement  of  about  twenty 

book.     He   left   England  in  i^rp,  years.     His    "  Historia   Anglicana 

retired  to  his  native  place,  and  died  Ecclesiastica  a  primis  gentis   sus- 

there  in  1555.  See  below,  I.xiii,  10,  ceptae   fidei   incunabulis   ad  nostra 

note  ^.]  fere  tem])ora  deducta"  was  written 

2  [Nicholas  Harpesfield  or  Harps-  during  his  imprisonment,  but  wa« 

field  was  bom  about  1520.  In  1554  not  published  till  1622.] 
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man,  and  the  air  and  turn  of  his  discourse,  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  this  was  the  design  of  Father  Parsons  in  his 
History  of  the  Three  Conversions-^ 

And  what  Baronius  hath  published  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  English  church  is  so  visibly  turned  to  serve  the  interest 
and  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  that  the  greatest  ad- 
mirers of  that  learned  and  useful  work*  do  not  pretend  to 
deny  it.  And  one  who  but  casts  his  eyes  on  the  annotations 
of  some  of  those  learned  foreigners,  by  whom  the  world  hath 
been  obliged  for  several  editions  of  the  Councils,  cannot  but 
be  sensible  that  some  of  their  notes  on  the  English  Councils 
seem  purposely  designed  to  give  that  part  of  our  history  such 
a  turn  as  may  best  fit  it  to  the  present  usages  and  opinionis 
of  the  Romish  church. 

As  for  the  later  writers  of  our  story,  those  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  Rome  are  so  far  from  disavowing  their 
partiality,  that  Mr.  Cressy  ^,  and  the  writer  of  the  Saxon 
Annals,  Mr.Alford'*,  seem  to  value  themselves  for  their  un- 
worthy treatment  of  the  reformed  church  of  England,  and 
appear  rather  to  have  laboured  the  defence  of  the  church  of 
Rome  than  to  give  a  just  history  of  the  ancient  English 
church. 

But,  whilst  the  enemies  to  the  church  and  religion  of  Eng- 
land have  been  thus  active  to  give  a  wrong  turn  to  our 
history,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  prevent  their  designs. 
For,  if  those  late  learned  writers  are  not  too  forward,  who, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  age  in  which  that 
work  was  published,  will  not  allow  archbishop  Parker  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Antiquitates  Britannicse^,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  posterity  is  exceedingly  indebted  to  that 
learned   and   worthy   prelate   for  rescuing  so   many   noble 

«  ["  A  Treatise  of  Three  CJonver-  nicae"  ad  an.  i  i8p  "  auctore  Mi- 

sions  of  England  from  Paganisme  chaele  Alfordo    alias    Griffith",  in 

to  Christian  religion",  3  vols.  8vo.  4  vols,  folio,  Leodii  1663.] 

1603,1604.]  7  ["De   Antiquitate   Britannicae 

*  [Ceesaris  Baronii  "  Annales  Ecclesise,  et  nominatim  de  privilegiis 
Ecclesiastici".]  Ecclesise    Cantuariensis    atque    de 

*  ["The  Church-History  of  Brit-  Archiepiscopis  ejusdem  LXX,  His- 
tanjr  from  the  beginning  of  Christ-  toria",  a  fbho  volume,  first  publish- 
ianity  to  the  Norman  Conquest"  by  ed  in  1572.  In  the  j)reface  to  the 
S.  Cressy,  folio,  1668.  It  is  taken  edition  of  1729  Dr.  Drake  has  clearly 
chiefly  from  Alford's  Annals.l  shown  that  the  archbishop  was  the 


ueny  irom  Aiiora  s  Annais.j  snown  ir 

fi  ["  A'Yinales    Ecclesite    Britan-     author.] 
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monuments  of  the  English  antiquities  from  the  fate  of  the 
monasteries  from  whence  they  were  taken,  for  publisliing 
some  of  them  8  and  preserving  more,  and  by  his  favour  and 
authority  giving  all  encouragement  to  the  study  of  our  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  And  the  generosity  of  those  learned 
men,  sir  Henry  Savile,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  sir  Roger  Twysden, 
Mr.  Camden,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr.  Whelock,  the  late  learned 
dean  of  York  Dr.  Gale,  and  Mr.  Wharton,  by  whose  charge 
or  labours  great  numbers  of  our  historians  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  world,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  9. 

But,  besides  the  histories  which  have  been  printed,  those 
which  yet  remain  in  manuscript,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collections    owing  to   archbishop   Parker   and    the   Cotton 


^  [Archbishop  Parker  in  1567 
published  the  "  Flores  Historia- 
rum"  attributed  to  Matthew,  a  monk 
of  Westminster;  and  put  forth  a 
second  edition  from  a  better  manu- 
script in  1570.  In  157 1  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Historia  Major"  of 
Matthew  Paris;  and  in  1574,  Asser's 
Life  of  Alfred,  Walsingham's  "  His- 
toria Brevis"  or  "  Chronica",  and 
his  "Ypodigma  Neustrise".] 

9  [Sir  Henry  Savile's  collection, 
"  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores 
post  Bedam  praecipui",  was  first 
published  at  London  in  1596. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton  is  not  known 
to  have  directly  contributed  either 
money  or  labour  towards  the  publi- 
cation of  any  of  our  historians ;  but 
all  the  literary  men  of  his  time  had 
ready  access  to  his  library,  and  it 
has  been  a  rich  mine  for  editors  ever 
since. 

Sir  Roger  Twysden  pubUshed 
"  Historiae  Anglicanse  Scriptores 
Decern"  in  1652. 

William  Camden's  collection, 
"  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibemica, 
Cambrica,  a  veteribus  scripta",  was 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1602 ; 
and  he  printed  three  old  Chronicles 
in  several  editions  of  his  "  Britan- 
nia". 

John  Selden  pubhshed  Eladmer's 
*•  Historia  Novorum"  in  1623. 

Abraham  Whelock,  first  professor 
of  Arabic  and  of  Saxon  at  Cam- 
bridge,  published   in  1643    Bede's 


"  HistoriaEcclesiastica",  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  it  attributed  to 
king  Alfred,  and  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle, in  a  folio  volume.  This  was 
the  first  edition  of  the  "  Historia 
Ecclesiastica"  printed  in  England, 
and  the  very  first  of  Alfred's  version 
and  of  the  Chronicle. 

Thomas  Gale,  D.  D.,  high  master 
of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  afterwards 
dean  of  York,  published  "  Historiae 
Anglicanae  Scriptores  Quinque" 
in  1687,  and  "  Historiae  Britannicae, 
Saxonicae,  Anglo-Danicae,  Scripto- 
res XV"  in  1691.  The  later  volume 
was  intended  to  count  as  Vol.  I,  as 
containing  the  earlier  writers :  but 
it  is  often  called  Vol.  Ill,  the 
volume  containing  five  >vriters  or 
chronicles,  which  William  Fulman 
under  the  auspices  of  bishop  Fell 
published  anonymously  in  1684, 
and  which,  as  well  as  the  other  two, 
was  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  Shel- 
donian  Theatre,  being  counted  as 
Vol.1.  Dr.  Gale  died  April  8,  1702. 

Henry  Wharton  published  his 
collection  called  "  Anglia  Sacra"  in 
two  folio  volumes  in  1691,  but  the 
dedication  of  his  first  volume  bears 
date  in  1689. 

For  full  and  accurate  information 
concerning  these  and  similar  publi- 
cations the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  Mr.  Hardy's  valuable  Introduc- 
tion to  the  "  Monumenta  Historica 
Britannica".] 
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family'",  are  a  treasure  the  nation  has  reason  to  boast  of: 
and  from  these  noble  treasuries  a  deal  has  been  done  towards 
our  church-history  by  Mr.  Fox,  tlie  learned  collector  of  the 
British  Councils,  that  learned  and  indefatigable  prelate  arch- 
bishop Usher,  and  Mr. Fuller".  Yet  still  we  are  so  far  from 
a  just  history  of  the  English  church,  that  Mr.  Wharton,  in 
his  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Anglia  Sacra,  doth  . 
not  only  lament  our  unhappiness  herein,  but  spent  his 
fortune,  and  to  the  public  loss  too  soon  lavished  out  his  life, 
to  oblige  his  country  with  materials  for  our  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  declares  this  to  be  the  great  design  of  those 
useful  volumes  which  with  infinite  labour  he  rescued  from 
the  moths  and  dust'^. 

And  the  late  learned  prelate,  bishop  Stillingfleet,  an  ho- 
nour to  our  nation,  and,  it  may  be,  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
things  of  this  kind  that  any  nation  ever  produced,  was  so  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  such  an  undertaking,  that  he  thought 
it  a  task  worthy  of  his  own  time  and  pains,  and  in  his  Ori- 
gines  BritannicaB  i'^  not  only  obliged  the  world  with  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  British  church,  but  in  his  preface 
to  that  work  gave  us  hopes  of  receiving  the  history  of  the 


"^  [It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  published  in  1664. 
that  archbishop  Parker's  collection         Archbishop  Ussher  pubUshed  his 

of  MSS.  is  preserved  in  the  library  "  Britannicarum    Ecclesiarum  An- 

of  Corpus    Christi   College,    Cam-  tiquitates"  in  1639. 
bridge;  or  that  sir  Robert  Cotton's        ITiomas   Fuller's    "Church-His- 

collection,   which    was   greatly  in-  tory   of  Britain"  was   published   in 

creased  by  his  son  and   grandson,  1655,  but  many  copies  have  the  date 

sir  Thomas  and  sir  John,  is  now  in  of  1656  in  the  titlepage.] 
the  British  Museum.]  ^'■^  [Angl.  Sacr.  1,  Pra;f.  §§.  1,2,3. 

"  [John  Foxe  published  his  "Acts  Wharton  died  March  5,  1694-5,10 

and  Monuments   of  the   Church",  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.] 
commonly    called    his    *'  Book    of        '^  [^"  Origines  Britannicae,  or,  The 

Martyrs",  in  1563,  in  a  folio  volume;  Antiquities  of  the  British  Clmrches, 

and   lived   to    pubhsh    the    fourth  by  Fidward  Stillingfleet,  D.D.,  dean 

edition,   enlarged   to  two   volumes  of  St.  Paul's",  afterwards  bishop  of 

folio,  in  1583.  Worcester,  first  published  in  a  folio 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  in  1639  pub-  volume  in  1685.     A  second  edition, 

lished  the  first  volume  of  the  British  together  with  bishop  Lloyd's  "  His- 

Councils,  under  the  title  of  "  Con-  torical  Account  of  Church  Govern- 

cilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitutiones,  ment  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland", 

in  re  Ecclesiarum  Orbis  Britannici",  jjrepared  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Pantin, 

extending  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  was  put  forth 

He  was   then   about  seventy-eight  from  the  Oxford  University  Press 

years  of  age,  and  in  1641  he  died,  in  1843.     Bishop  Stillingfleet  died 

The  second  volume  of  the  Councils,  March  27,  1699.      See  below,  I,  x, 

edited  by  sh  William  Dugdale,  was  9,  note  '.] 
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English  Saxon  church  from  the  same  hand  ;  and,  had  he  lived 
to  perform  it,  a  work  of  that  kind  from  hie  hand  would  not 
only  have  delivered  me  from  a  drudgery  that  is  not  to  be  told 
with  modesty,  but  have  left  it  past  a  doubt,  what  great  ser- 
vices might  have  been  done  to  the  church  and  religion  of 
England  by  setting  our  history  in  a  true  light. 

For  these  reasons  one  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  ecclesiastic  history,  begun  where  the  learned 
bishop  Stillingfleet  has  left  it,  can  never  want  acceptance,  but 
where  the  faults  of  the  writer  render  such  a  performance  un- 
worthy thereof.  How  far  this  undertaking  may  deserve  such 
censure,  I  must  leave  others  to  judge,  and  turn  to  give  the 
reader  a  short  view  of  the  work  itself 

And  here,  that  he  may  not  be  deceived,  I  must  not  omit 
to  say  that  things  rather  than  persons  have  been  the  subject 
of  my  care ;  and  therefore  I  must  own  that  I  have  not  been 
80  careful  as  others  have  been  in  conveying  down  the  names 
and  successions  of  the  English  prelates.  Not  that  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  part  of  history  unworthy  the  care  of  the  best 
historian,  but  because  this  hath  been  the  chief  subject  of 
almost  all  those  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
histories  of  those  ages  which  come  within  the  compass  of  the 
present  undertaking.  Besides,  the  late  learned  publisher  of 
the  Anglia  Sacra ''',  in  his  accurate  notes  on  the  histories 
which  he  hath  published,  hath  taken  great  pains  in  rectifying 
the  mistakes  of  our  former  historians  and  settling  the  succes- 
sions of  the  English  bishops  ^^.  For  these  reasons  I  did  not 
think  it  fit  to  swell  this  performance,  and  perplex  the  reader 
by  such  frequent  breaches  in  the  series  of  our  story  as  this 
particular  would  have  required,  further  than  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  order  of  time  and  give  a  just  turn  and  light  to 
things. 

I  have  also  purposely  omitted  the  relation  of  those  things 
which  pass  for  miracles  with  some  men,  and  take  up  so  much 
room  in  most  of  our  histories,  especially  in  that  of  Mr.  Cressy. 
Which  I  have  declined,  partly  that  I  might  not  presume  too 

i-*  [Henry  Wharton.     See  before,  dy's  corrected  and  extended  edition 

notes  i*  and  12.]  of  Le  Neve's  "  Fasti  Ecclesiae  An- 

'*  [On  the  succession  of  the  Eng-  glicanae",  put   forth   by  the    Dele- 

lish  bishops  the  reader  will  now  find  gates   of  tne    University   Press   in 

still  better  information  in  Mr.  Har-  1854.] 
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far  on  the  faith  and  candour  of  the  reader  by  seeming  to  en- 
title God  to  things,  which  upon  a  just  view  appear  more  Hke 
the  artifices  or  inventions  of  men,  or  at  best  their  errors  and 
mistakes,  than  the  efforts  of  the  Divine  power,  and  which  seem 
much  better  fitted  to  serve  the  interests  of  vanity  or  supersti- 
tion than  to  comport  with  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  God ;  and 
partly  that  I  might  not  make  other  men  uneasy  by  frequent 
reflections  on  things  which  have  a  great  share  in  their  faith 
and  veneration. 

Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  account  of  the 
ancient  English  monasteries,  and  of  the  interests  and  conduct 
of  the  monastics,  yet  I  have  purposely  declined  entering  into 
the  late  controversies  so  warmly  managed  by  the  rehgious ; 
not  only  because  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  such  a  cause,  but 
because  it  is  evident  that  the  monastics  made  a  great  figure 
in  all  the  western  nations  before  the  Benedictine  rule  was  re- 
ceived. Besides,  the  best  of  our  earliest  writers  give  us  no 
marks  by  which  to  distinguish  or  ascertain  the  rules  and  or- 
ders of  the  first  English  monasteries.  And,  after  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict  was  brought  into  England  by  Wilfrid  bishop  of 
York,  the  account  that  Bede,  in  his  epistle  to  Egbert  bishop 
of  York,  gives  of  the  monasteries  of  England  in  the  eighth 
century,  shows  that  at  that  time  the  English  monasteries 
were  neither  governed  by  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  or  St.  Bene- 
dict 1^.  And,  if  there  was  any  rule  more  general  and  prevail- 
ing in  the  British,  Scottish,  and  first  English  monasteries, 
that  of  St.  Martin  bishop  of  Tours  seems  to  have  the  fairest 
pretence.  But  for  the  most  part  the  wills  of  their  founders 
were  the  rules  by  which  they  were  governed ;  and  these  are 
so  generally  lost  or  swallowed  up  in  the  received  rules  of  the 
later  ages,  that  we  have  not  light  enough  to  restore  them  to 
their  true  authors,  or  make  a  just  judgment  of  them.  Be- 
sides these  considerations,  which  occasion  so  much  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  those 
institutions,  and  leave  room  enough  for  the  endless  disputes 
of  those  who  have  leisure  to  contend  for  the  antiquity  and 
honour  of  their  several  rules  and  orders,  the  accounts  we 
have  thereof  from  the  Monasticon  '7  and  our  own  later  his- 


>«[S 


See  this  work,  I,  x,  ii ;  xvi,  7.]     commonly  called  "  Dugdale's",  al- 
Monasticon    Anglicanum",     though   Roger    Dodsworth  had   at 
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torians  at  home,  and  such  as  have  been  published  by  the 
Benedictines  abroad,  render  it  wholly  needless  to  'spend  time 
upon  a  subject  which  has  already  had  so  much  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

In  these  omissions  I  have  considered  the  reader  more  than 
myself.  For,  when  the  successions  of  kings  and  bishops^  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  saints  and  their  relics,  the  founding  and 
endowment  of  religious  houses,  the  unusual  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  uncommon  seasons  of  the  year,  famines,  and 
mortalities  are  all  left  out ;  what  remains  in  the  best  accounts 
we  have  of  those  ages  is  so  thin  and  meagre  a  story,  and  that 
too  so  broken  and  interrupted,  that  the  writing  of  our  story 
looks  like  the  task  of  the  Israelites  in  making  bricks  without 
straw :  for  the  materials  are  few  and  scattered ;  and,  as  it  is 
hard  to  find  them,  so  it  is  harder  to  put  them  into  order. 

The  learned  and  eloquent  writer  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  England  carries  this  reflection  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther, and  does  not  stick  to  say,  in  his  preface  to  that  useful 
work,  that  our  story  hath  "  been  written  by  such  mean  and 
"  vidgar  authors,  so  tedious  in  their  relations,  or  rather  col- 
"  lections,  so  injudicious  in  the  choice  of  what  was  fit  to  be 
"  told  or  to  be  let  alone,  with  so  little  order,  and  in  so 
"  wretched  a  style,  that,  as  it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  in  the 
"  affairs  of  our  own  country,  so  it  is  hardly  worth  the  time 
"  or  pains  to  be  informed"  ^^.  But  on  the  writers  of  those 
ages  which  are  the  subject  of  the  following  history  he  bestows 
greater  degrees  of  contempt,  and  saith,  they  are  "  few  and 
"  mean",  their  accounts  are  "  poorly  given  us,  with  little 
"  order  or  agreement  of  times  or  actions"  ;  and  seems  so  much 
to  doubt  whether  the  ages  deserved  better  writers,  that  he 
not  only  bestows  upon  them  the  character  of  "  barbarous  and 
"  illiterate",  but  saith,  *'  perhaps  the  rough  course  of  those 
"  lawless  times  and  actions  would  have  been  too  ignoble  a  sub- 
"ject  for  a  good  historian"  »9,  And  to  give  hfe  and  relish  to 
a  dead  and  tasteless  story,  and  put  uncertainty  and  confusion 
into  order,  are  difficulties  so  hardly  to  be  surmounted,  espe- 

least  an  equal  share  in  the  first  two  Hist.  Engl.,  Preface,  p.  2,  ed.  1695.] 

volumes.   The  first  volume  was  first  '^  [Ibid.  p.  61,  where  he  is  speak- 

published  in   1655,  the  second  in  ing  of  a  period  of  something  more 

1661,  the  third  in  1673.]  than  two  centuries  from  about  A.  D. 

•8  [Sir  William  Temple's  Introd.  600.] 
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cially  at  this  distance  of  time,  tliat,  if  the  established  reputa- 
tion of  this  learned  and  ingenuous  author  be  ground  enough 
to  rely  on  the  character  he  gives  of  the  aforesaid  historians 
and  of  the  subjects  of  their  story,  a  very  indifferent  account 
of  the  darker  parts  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  will  need  no 
excuse.  For  this  age  will  not  bear  a  legend  ;  and,  if  history 
and  not  fiction  be  expected,  there  is  no  remedy  but  we  must 
take  up  with  such  imperfect  notices  as  our  records  and  histo- 
ries afford. 

Nor  are  those  observed  by  the  aforesaid  writer  the  only  dis- 
advantages our  story  labours  under.  For  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, not  to  say  design,  have  occasioned  such  unhappj'^ 
mixtures  of  truth  and  falsehood,  that  there  is  scarce  any  part 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history  but  what  comes  to  us  so  inter- 
mixed with  fables,  and  loaded  with  vanity  and  trifles,  that  it 
is  no  little  difficulty  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
and,  whilst  one  rescues  truth,  to  set  such  marks  upon  the 
error,  as  shall  at  once  justify  the  historian  in  the  choice  of 
the  one,  and  satisfy  the  reader  in  his  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  other.  Besides,  a  great  part  of  our  story  hath  industri- 
ously been  set  in  a  wrong  light  by  some  great  men,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
have  left  nothing  unattempted  to  bring  antiquity  to  justify 
the  errors  of  that  church,  or  serve  the  pretensions  of  that 
court.  And  that  part  of  our  story  which  comes  to  us  in  the 
best  manner  has  the  air  and  dress  of  the  ages  in  which  it  was 
wrote.anda  turn  suited  to  the  notions  that  awild  and  boundless 
superstition  do  commonly  produce.  And  these  reasons  will 
put  the  writer  of  our  history  under  a  necessity  of  frequent 
digressions,  which  to  some  readers  may  appear  tedious  and 
besides  the  purpose ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  do  right  to 
our  history  without  discharging  it  from  those  legends  and 
tales  which  are  thrust  into  it,  and  rectifying  those  mistakes 
which  are  owing  to  the  sentiments  or  views  of  the  writers,  or 
the  prevailing  usages  and  opinions  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
wrote. 

Under  these  mighty  disadvantages,  to  8ay  nothing  of  those 
which  my  duty  and  particular  obligations  laid  in  my  way,  I 
have  endeavoured  both  to  rescue  truth  from  falseliood,  and 
to  deliver  ^pwn  the  great  and  useful  parts  of  our  ecclesiastic 
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history,  discharged  from  legends  and  fables  and  design ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  records  and  memoirs  we  have  remaining,  and 
the  opportunities  I  have  had,  would  permit  me,  to  set  the 
upper  part  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  England  in  its  true 
light ;  and  in  particular  to  give  an  account  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  planting  the  Christian  religion  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish Saxons,  and  the  interests  the  clergy  from  Rome  and  the 
Scots  from  Ireland  had  in  those  conversions ;  to  show  the 
difference  betwixt  the  churches  of  the  Eomish  and  Scottish 
establishment,  the  time,  the  ground,  and  reason  of  their  unit- 
ing, and  the  consequences  thereof;  to  show  the  changes  and 
alterations  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish ;  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  their  prevailing  usages 
and  opinions,  and  mark  out  the  steps  by  which  superstition 
and  corruption  broke  in  and  advanced  in  the  English  church; 
to  show  the  sense  the  ancient  English  church  liad  of  its  own 
rights  and  authority,  what  measures  of  deference  they  paid 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  what  part  those  prelates  bore  in 
the  affairs  of  the  English  church  ;  and  in  short  to  give  an 
account  (and,  so  far  as  the  light  we  have  would  enable  one, 
in  due  order  of  time)  of  all  those  affairs  wherein  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  and  government  of  the  churches  of  England 
were  concerned. 

And  where  the  barrenness  of  our  own  story  hath  called  me 
abroad,  or  where  the  intermixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  or 
giving  some  light  to  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  church, 
have  led  me  into  digressions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  take  in 
such  notices  only  as,  by  giving  us  a  view  of  the  ages  and  opin- 
ions, give  some  light  to  our  own  history ;  and  then  only 
entertained  the  reader  with  reflections  on  the  ancient  rights, 
usages,  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  dark  passages  of 
our  story,  when  I  thought  them  necessary  to  give  him  a  just 
idea  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  English 
church,  and  more  especially  in  those  points  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  dispute  betwixt  the  reformed  church  of  Eng- 
land and  those  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  the  great  variety  of  subjects  which  a  work  of  this  kind 
necessarily  leads  one  to,  there  is  no  doubt  but  some  things 
will  be  left  dark,  especially  to  those  who  arc  not  throughly 
acquainted  with  our  history  and  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
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church ;  some  things  will  be  improperly  expressed ;  some 
things  material  will  be  overseen  ;  some  mistakes  in  things, 
and  more  in  time,  will  certainly  escape ;  and  this  work  will, 
on  these  many  accounts,  need  the  candour  and  pardon  of  the 
reader.  All  I  shall  say  to  entitle  me  to  his  charity  is,  that  I 
have  wrote  honestly  ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fatigue  and 
charge  which  unavoidably  attend  such  undertakings,  I  may 
truly  say  I  have  sacrificed  a  great  part  of  my  time  and  health 
to  the  public,  without  any  other  views  but  the  service  of  God 
and  our  holy  religion,  and  the  honour  of  the  English  church 
and  nation ;  and  shall  make  no  scruple  to  own  and  mend  my 
faults  whenever  I  come  to  a  sight  of  them  :  and  to  wise  and 
good  men  I  hope  there  will  need  no  other  apology.  As  for 
those  who  have  no  patience  to  see  their  own  sloth  reproached 
by  the  labours  of  other  men,  or  who  have  ill  nature  enough 
to  value  themselves  for  finding  or  exposing  the  mistakes  or 
faults  of  others,  I  am  equally  prepared  either  to  forgive  or 
despise  their  anger :  but  it  is  so  much  easier  to  find  fault 
with  books  than  to  write  better,  that,  if  one  was  allowed  to 
think  of  a  revenge,  my  resentment  would  never  carry  me 
further  than  to  wish  that  those  who  find  fault  with  this 
would  oblige  their  country  with  a  better  history  of  the  ancient 
English  church. 

To  whom  1  have  been  obliged  for  the  materials,  the  margin 
will  for  the  most  part  direct :  and  the  pains  that  have  already 
been  taken  by  the  learned  authors  of  the  Historia  Litera- 
ria^o  and  of  the  English  Historical  Library"^',  and  what  the 
world  may  expect  from  another  learned  writer  of  our  own  *», 

**  ["  Scriptorum  Eccleeiasticorum  volume.] 
Hi8toria  Literaria,  autore  Gulielrao         22  [^jf q  doubt  Thomas  Tanner,  af- 

Cave,   S.T.P.",   first  published  in  terwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was 

1688,  with  an  Appendix  by  Henry  the  "learned  writer"  here  intended. 

Wharton  which  bears  the  date  of  See  Nicolson's   English   Historical 

1689  on  its  titlepage.       A  further  Library,  Part  H,  at  the  end  of  chap, 

volume,  in  the  nature  of  a  Supple-  viii,  p.  157  ed.  2.    He  died  in  1735 ; 

ment,  was  published  in  1698.]  and   his   "  Bibliotheca  Britannico- 

21  [William  Nicolson,  archdeacon  Hibernica,  sive,  de  Scriptoribus,  qui 

of  Carlisle,  pubUshed  his  "  English  in   Angha,   Scotia,  at  Hibernia  ad 

Historical  Library"  first  in   three  seeculi  xviiinitium  fioruerunt,  Com- 

octavo    volumes,    which    appeared  mentarius",  was  published  in  1748, 

severally  in  1696,  1697,  and  1699.  having  been  prepared  for  the  press 

In  1 7 14,  at  which  time  he  was  bishop  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  himself  died  in 

of  Carlisle,  he  put  forth  a  second  1745.] 
edition  of  the^work  in  a  thin  folio 
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may  reasonably  excuse  me  from  an  account  of  the  age  and 
characters  of  the  historians  I  have  been  obliged  to.  But  I 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  where  the  matter  was  out  of  dis- 
pute I  have  studiously  avoided  to  multiply  authorities ;  and 
in  the  choice  of  those  I  have  made  use  of  I  have  carefully 
endeavoured  to  take  my  accounts  from  the  authors  that  lived 
in  or  nearest  the  time  of  action  ;  and  in  those  things  or  ac- 
tions which  have  been  the  subject  of  dispute  betwixt  the 
churches  of  England  and  Rome  I  have  chiefly  relied  on  the 
authorities  allowed  by  those  of  the  Romish  communion. 

And,  as  in  this  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  just 
idea  of  the  ancient  English  church,  and  in  particular  to  show 
the  sense  thereof  with  respect  to  its  own  rights,  freedom,  and 
independence  on  the  bishops  of  Rome,  so,  if  it  please  God  to 
give  me  health  and  time  and  such  conveniencies  as  may  en- 
able me  to  finish  my  account  of  the  first  ages  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  I  shall  hope  to  show  when  and  by  what  steps 
and  arts  the  bishops  of  Rome  invaded  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  raised  themselves  to  a  sort  of 
sovereignty  over  the  western  churches,  and  to  mark  out  the 
changes  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which  thence  ensued. 

I  shall  add  no  more  but  that  I  hope  that  this  work,  how- 
ever imperfect,  may  in  some  measure  answer  the  ends  I  have 
designed  it  for,  the  honour  of  God  and  his  church,  or  at 
least  show  that  the  history  of  the  first  ages  is  not  so  dead 
and  tasteless  or  barren  but  that  it  may  deserve  the  time  and 
pains  of  men  who  have  more  leisure  and  better  opportimi- 
ties  than  I  was  ever  master  of.  This  consideration,  together 
with  the  great  labours  which  of  late  have  been  so  successfully 
laid  out  upon  the  Saxon  tongue  2^,  the  late  discovery  of  manu- 
scripts which  the  learned  world  chiefly  owes  to  the  industry 
and  public  spirit  of  our  own  nation  ^^,  and  the  study  of  anti- 

23  [For  an  enumeration  and  ac-  time  dean  of  Worcester:  for,  although 

count  of  these  labours  see  Wright's  its  general  title  bears  the  date  of 

Biographia    Britannica     Literaria,  1 705,  whereas  the  first  part  of  Inett's 

Anglo-Saxon    period,   p.  no,   and  work   was  published  in   1704,  yet 

Dr.  White's  Preface  to  the  Ormu-  four  out  of  the  five  separate  titles  in 

lum,    pp.  xxiv-xxxvi.     The    work  the  first  portion  of  it  are  dated  in 

chiefly  intended  was  doubtless  the  1703,  and  the  date  of  the  preface 

"  Linguarum  Veterum  Septentriona-  to  the  whole  is  January   1,  1703. 

lium   Thesaurus    Grammatico-Cri-  Inett  cites  it  in  I,  xvi,  13.] 
ticus    et    Archaeologicus"    of    the        24  [The  word  "  discovery"  in  this 

learned  George  Hickes,  D.  D.,  some-  clause  does  not  point  to  any  treasure 
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quity  which  so  much  prevails  at  this  time,  as  well  abroad  as 
at  home,  may,  I  hope,  in  time  produce  perfect  histories  of  the 
English  church  and  nation ;  and  it  will  be  no  little  satisfac- 
tion to  me,  if  I  have  done  no  more  than  provoked  some 
greater  hand,  and  led  the  way  to,  or  but  given  the  first 
thoughts  to,  something  more  worthy  of  our  church  and  of 
our  country. 


of  manuscripts  then  lately  found :  no 
such  discovery  took  place  at  that 
time.  It  signifies  the  disclosing  and 
making  known  the  contents  of  ex- 
isting collections  by  the  publication 
of  catalogues. 

In  1696  came  forth  from  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  a  folio  volume 
entitled  "  Catalogus  Librorum  Ma- 
nuscriptorum  Bibliothecae  Cottoni- 
anae".  The  compiler  and  editor  was 
the  learned  Thomas  Smith,  D.  U., 
sometime  fellow  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford. 

In  1697  the  same  press  sent  out 
another  work  in  two  folio  volumes 
(often  bound  in  one)  with  the  title 
"  Catalogi  Librorum  Manuscripto- 
rum  Angliae  et  Hibernise  in  unum 
coUecti,  cum  Indice  Alphabetico". 
This  is  known  by  the  name  of"  Ber- 
nard's Catalogue  of  Manuscripts", 
the  editor  having  been  the  very 
learned  Edward  Bernard,  D.D., 
sometime  fellow  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  afterwards  Sa- 
vilian  professor  of  astronomy,  who 
however  died  January  12,  1696-7, 
before  the  work  was  published. 
The  Index  was  made  by  Humphrey 
Wanley  (mentioned  below),  who 
also  wrote  the  second  preface  dated 
"Id.  Sept.  1608."  There  is  a  first  pre- 
face or  introduction  Ijy  another  hand, 
♦entitled ' '  Epistola  de  Uatione  et  Utili- 
tate  hujus  Catalogi",  and  dated"  X IV 
Kal.  Januarii,  CK)DCXCVir', 
the  latter  part  of  which,  speaking  of 
the  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the 

Eublication  in  the  study  of  P^nglish 
istory,  perhaps  suggested  to  Dr. 
Inett  the  observations  in  the  sen- 
tence to  which  this  note  is  appended; 
and  the  very  word  "  discovery"  mav 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  an 
expression  which  occurs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  itdslast  paragraph.     "  Ut 


autem  hujus  catalogi  editione  nova 
deter/untur  instrumenta,  ita  novis 
incoeptis  via  aperitur,  ad  gloriam 
profecto  Britannise  magnopere  perti- 
nentibus,  sed  de  quibus  antea  perfi- 
ciendis  sane  cogitari  non  potuit. 
Civilem  Angliae  historiam  diu  mul- 
tumque  desideravimus;  Ecclesias- 
tica  non  minus  caremus." 

But  the  most  valuable  "  disco- 
very" of  this  kind,  so  far  as  its  plan 
extends,  was  the  "  Librorum  Vete- 
rum  Septentrionalium  qui  in  Angliae 
bibliothecis  extant  necnon  multorum 
Veterum  Codicum  Septentrionalium 
alibi  extantium  Catalogus  Historico- 
Criticus"  of  Humphrey  Wanley, 
which  forms  the  second  part  of 
Hickes'  Thesaurus  mentioned  in 
the  last  note.  Its  preface  indeed 
bears  the  date  of  August  28,  1704, 
and  the  year  on  its  title  is  1 705 ; 
but,  though  it  was  not  complete  till 
that  year,  it  was  passing  through 
the  press  some  time  before,  and 
Inett  cites  page  109  of  it  in  I,  xxi,  7. 

This  ex{)lanation  of  the  word 
"  discovery,"  which  was  suggested 
to  the  editor  by  the  late  John 
Holmes,  esq.,  assistant  keeper  of 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  which  he 
has  since  foimd  in  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Inett  to  Dr.  Charlett,  master 
of  University  college,  January  i, 
1 7 16- 1 7,  and  now  pre8er^'ed  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  "  I  am  not  a 
stranger  to  our  ancient  MSS.  histo- 
ries, and,  though  I  cannot  follow 
the  copy  of  sir  W.  Temple  and 
condemn  them  in  the  lump,  yet  I 
have  hardly  assurance  enough  to 
say  which  of  them  deserves  to  be 
made  more  public  than  our  late 
printed  catalogues  have  already  made 
them."  Ballard's  Letters,  Vol.  XV, 
no.  29.] 
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PART  I.  , 

FROM    THE    CONVERSION    OF    THE    ENGLISH    SAXONS    TILL    THE 
NORMAN    CONQUEST. 

CHAPTER    I. 

AB   ANNO  401    AD   ANNUM  59O. 

1.  The  revolutions  in  the  western  nations  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies. 

2.  The  calling  in  of  the  Saxons  by  the  Britons.  The  British  church 
infested  with  the  Pelagian  heresy.  The  method  they  took  for  the  sup- 
pression :  the  consequences  thereof. 

3.  That  heresy  revived.  St.  German  and  St.  Lupus  recalled  to  the 
aid  of  the  British  church.     The  success  of  their  labours. 

4.  The  corruption  and  debauchery  of  the  Britons :  the  heavy  punish- 
ment thereof. 

5.  The  conquest  of  the  Britons  by  the  Saxons.  The  division  of  Britain, 
and  the  names  and  bounds  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 

6.  The  miseries  the  western  churches  suffered  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  case  of  Britain  in  particular.  A  re- 
markable providence  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons. 

7.  ITie  circumstances  preparatory  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons. 

8.  A  way  first  opened  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  by  the  marriage 
of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent  wnth  a  Christian  princess.  The  conversion  of 
the  Saxons  pretended  to  by  the  French :  the  grounds  thereof. 

9.  The  grounds  of  that  pretence  from  the  directions  of  Gregory  to 
Augustin,  from  his  epistles  to  the  French  kings  and  queen,  and  the  desire 
the  Saxons  had  to  receive  the  Christian  faith  before  the  coming  of  Au- 
gustin. 
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10.  The  time  and  opportunitieH  the  Saxons  had  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Christian  faith  betwixt  the  marriage  of  Ethelbert  and  the  coming  of 
Augnstin. 

1 1 .  'Hie  state  of  the  British  and  Scottish  churches  at  the  coming  of 
Augustin. 

12.  The  friendship  betwixt  the  Saxons  and  the  Picts :  the  influence 
thereof  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons. 

1.  _L  HE  fifth  century  is  very  remarkable  for  many 
changes  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  there  are  yet  remaining 
80  many  marks  of  the  revolutions  this  age  produced,  that  there 
is  scarce  any  nation  in  Europe  which  has  not  something  ex- 
traordinary to  render  this  period  memorable  to  succeeding 
ages.  The  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  was  removed  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople  in  the  preceding  age ;  and,  whether 
it  was  that  nothing  else  could  support  the  empire  but  the 
mighty  genius  to  government  that  Rome  produced,  or  whether 
it  was  that  God's  time  was  come  to  humble  the  vanity  of  man- 
kind by  showing  how  easily  the  best  built  greatness  is  crushed 
by  his  hand,  the  Roman  glory  never  shone  so  bright  after 
the  seat  of  it  was  removed.  But,  after  several  invasions 
and  insults  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals  and  other  fierce 
people  from  the  north  in  the  two  last  ages,  the  empire  was 
overwhelmed  and  torn  to  pieces  by  them  in  the  present 
410.  century.  Alaric  general  of  the  Goths  about  the  year  410 
besieged  and  took  Rome,  and  in  Italy  itself  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Gothic  kingdom'.  In  this  century  the  Franks 
possessed  themselves  of  Gaul,  and  Pharamond  their  general 
has  the  first  place  in  the  series  of  the  French  monarchs  '*. 
The  Vandals  and  Alans  possessed  themselves  of  Spain  ^. 

'   [Alaric  died  in  410.    In  412  his  ence  of  that  hero,  have  been  justly 

followers,  the  Visigoths,  quitted  Italy  arraigned  by  the  impartial  severity 

under  his  brother-in-law  and  sue-  of  modern  criticism."     (jibbon,  ch. 

cessor  Adolphus,  and  settled  in  the  xxxi;  where  he  adds  in  a  note  :  "  See 

southern  provinces  of  Gaul ;    from  Mascon,  1.  viii,  c.  43,  44,  45.     Ex- 

which,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after-  cept  in  a  short  and  suspicious  line 

wards,  they  established  themselves  of  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  (in  torn,  i, 

in  Spain.  The  kingdom  of  the  Oi'/ro-  p- 638)  the  name  of  Pharamond  is 

goths  was  founded  in  Italy  by  Theo-  never  mentioned  before  the  seventh 

doric  in  493.   See  Gibbon,  cli.  xxxi,  century."] 

xxxvi,  xxxix.]  3  [Ibis  was  in  409.  Twenty  years 

2  ["  The  foundation  of  the  French  afterwards    they   pa-ssed    over   into 

monarchy  by  Pharamond,  the  con-  Africa.     See  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxi  and 

quests,  the  laws,  and  even  the  exist-  xxxiii.] 
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2.  The  Britons  had  the  same  fate  with  the  Gauls  and  Spa- 
niards, but  with  this  diflFerence,  that  their  case  was  harder 
and  less  pitied.  For,  the  Romans  having  withdrawn  their 
forces,  instead  of  a  brave  defence  of  that  liberty  which  provi- 
dence had  put  into  their  hands,  they  themselves  betrayed  it, 
and  drew  down  ruin  upon  themselves  by  inviting  the  Saxons 
over  to  their  aid  ;  for  these,  having  first  repelled  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  turned  their  arms  upon  their  masters.  And,  to  fill 
up  the  measures  of  their  sorrow,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Saxons  began  to  attempt  their  state  the  Pelagian  heresy 
broke  in  upon  the  British  church.  But,  as  they  took  a  wiser 
course  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  heresy,  so  it  pleased  God 
to  give  a  blessing  to  it.  For  the  Britons,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  confute  the  error  they  were  well  resolved  not  to 
receive,  sent  over  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Gallican  church  '  ;  and 
in  order  thereunto,  a  council  being  called  in  France  about  the 

year  429,  St.  German  and  St.  Lupus  were  made  choice  of  by  429. 
the  French  bishops,  and  were  accordingly  sent  over  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Britons  2.  The  former,  St.  German,  was 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  the  other  of  Troves;  and  their  zeal  and 
conduct  were  answerable  to  their  character.  For  by  fre- 
quent preaching  and  disputations,  by  the  zeal  of  their 
address,  and  the  weight  of  their  arguments,  they  held  back 
those  that  were  wavering,  and  recovered  those  who  had  been 
misled,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  labours  re- 
established peace  and  truth  in  the  British  churches  ^.  Nor 
did  these  holy  prelates  only  teach  the  Britons  truth,  but  in- 
spired them  with  courage  and  resolution  too :  for  by  their  en- 
couragement and  presence  such  life  was  given  to  the  trembling 
and  intimidated  Britons,  that,  as  Bede  saith,  by  the  courage 
these  prelates  lent  the  Britons,  they  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  Saxons  *. 

3.  But  this  was  a  strain  of  goodness  out  of  the  way  of 
their  function  ;  and  God,  that  seldom  encourages  men  out  of 
the  way  of  their  duty,  did  not  give  the  success  with  which  he 
attended  them  in  the  offices  of  their  ministry.  However, 
having  done  the  business  they  came  for,  St.  German  and 

>  Bedae  Eccles.  Hist.  I,  17.  »  Bed.  ibid. 

2  Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France,  avant        *  Ibid.  I,  30. 
Clovis,  an.  429. 
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St.  Lupus  returned  to  France  again,  loaded  with  the  thanks 
and  praises  of  the  Britons  and  with  the  blessings  of  the  God 
of  peace  and  truth.  After  some  time  this  heresy  breaking  out 
again,  the  success  of  these  holy  prelates  led  the  Britons  to 
the  same  counsels,  and  they  the  second  time  sent  to  beg  help 
from  the  Gallic  church  ' ;  and.  Lupus  being  dead  -,  Severus 
bishop  of  Triers  -^  was  joined  in  commission  with  St.  German, 
and  they  came  together  into  Britain.  And  the  success  was 
such. as  maybe  expected  when  the  interests  of  truth  are 
committed  to  the  conduct  of  wise  and  holy  men  :  for  they 
baffled  the  Pelagian  heresy ;  and  having  established  peace  in 
the  British  church  they  returned  home  again. 

And  the  catholic  faith  was  from  this  time  so  entirely  re- 
ceived and  preserved  in  the  British  churches,  that  both  Ba- 
ronius  and  his  epitomizer  Spondanus  agree,  that  at  the 
coming  of  Augustin  the  faith  of  those  churches  was  catholic 
and  orthodox.  But,  as  these  learned  writers  say,  those 
churches  had  long  continued  in  a  state  of  schism  ■» :  and 
doubtless  they  had  done  so,  if  it  be  schism  not  to  live  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  For  the  aforesaid  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  the  British  church  in  the  matter  of 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  the  after-treatment  of  Augustin,  to- 
gether with  the  mighty  difference  in  the  usages  and  rites  of 

J  Ibid.  I,  21.  catholicadivisos";  "ecbismaticorum 

2  [The  second  visit  of  St.  German  animum  refractarium  ab  unitate  ca- 

to  Britain  is  usually  placed  in  the  tholicse    ecclesisc   penitus    resilien- 

year  446;  at  any  rate  he  died  in  tern".    Pagi  indeed  (upon  Baronius, 

448  or  449  :  whereas  the  death  of  an.  586,  ix)  says,  that  the  Britons, 

Lupus  did  not  take  place  till  478  or  who  retired  from  the  Saxons  into 

479.]  Wales  and  Brittany,  retained  their 

8  [Better    known  to   us    by  its  ancient  faith ;  and  ne  cites  Alford's 

French  name,  Treves.]  Annals  in  support  of  his  statement. 

•1  Baron.  Annal.  an.  604  :  Spon-  And  in  Baronius  himself  there  is 

dan.  Epit.  Annal.  an.  604,  §  8.    [In  one  passage,  from  which  the  same 

neither  of  these  places,  nor  (it  is  be-  thing  may    perhaps    be    inferred; 

lieved)  in  any  other,  is  the  faith  of  where   describing  the  Saxons   still 

the  British  churches  admitted  either  under  the  darkness  of  heathenism, 

by  Baronius  or   Spondanus  to  be  not  cheered  by  a  single  ray  of  Gos- 

cathohc  or  orthodox.     In  fact  nei-  pel  light,  he  speaks  of  the  Britons 

ther  writer  says  any  thing  concern-  who    remained    in    the    island    as 

ing  their  faith.     But  they   charge  grudging  them   this  blessing,  and 

them  with  schism   in  very  strong  vouches    Bede  for   his   authority : 

terms :  "jam  multo  tempore  a  com-  "  Britannis,  oui  residui  erant  in  in- 

munione    catholicse    ecclesio;    diro  sula,  tantum  noc  illis  (ut  Beda  ait) 

Bchismate    ante    divisis" ;    "  nuUo  bonum  invidentibus''.    Baron,  an. 

dignando^honore  vel  officio  huma-  596,  ix  :  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  I,  33.] 
nitatis  ejusmodi  homines  ab  ecclesia 
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the  British  and  Roman  churches,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  Britons  were  brought  to  any  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  show  plainly  that  the  Britons  were  so  far  from  any 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  living  in  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  much  more  from  owning  its  authority  over  them, 
that  on  the  contrary  they  demonstrate,  that  the  late  pretences 
of  that  church  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Britons,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  British  churches  had  held  no  cor- 
respondence with  the  bishops  or  church  of  Rome  from  the 
time  that  the  Romans  had  drawn  their  forces  out  of  Britain, 
which  was  above  two  hundred  years  ^  before  the  coming  of 
Augustin. 

4.  From  this  time,  till  the  coming  of  Augustin  called 
the  Britons  to  assert  their  right  as  a  national  church  inde- 
pendent on  any  foreign  church,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Bri- 
tish church  from  Bede;  but  from  Gildas  ^  their  own  histo- 
rian, we  hear  so  much  of  a  general  looseness  prevailing 
amongst  the  British  people,  that  it  seems  too  easy  to  account 
for  the  wrath  of  God  which  too  soon  overtook  them.  But, 
whatever  the  reason  thereof  was,  though  God  rescued  the 
British  church  from  the  Pelagian  heresy,  yet  he  suffered  their 
state  to  become  a  prey  to  their  enemies.  For  the  Saxons, 
having  once  seated  themselves  in  Britain,  brought  in  so  many 
northern  people  to  their  aid,  that  before  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing century  they  drove  out  the  Britons,  some  to  Armorica 
or  Brittany  in  Gaul,  some  to  Cornwall,  the  western  comer  of 
the  island.  Some  fled  to  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  were 
forced  to  put  themselves  on  the  humanity  and  charity  of 
their  ancient  and  avowed  enemies  for  their  safety  and  their 
bread.  Others  purchased  their  lives  by  yielding  to  what  is 
worse  than  death  itself,  a  perpetual  slavery  ;  and,  being  forced 
by  famine,  gave  up  themselves  as  slaves  to  the  conquerors  -. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  which  escaped  the  sword  fled  to 
the  western  parts  of  the  British  isle,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Wales ;  where  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  and 
their  poverty  preserved  the  sad  remains  of  the  British 
nation. 

*  [Rather,  about  a  hundred  and  The   passage    consists    of  extracts 

ninety  years.  See  (libbon,  ch.  xxxi.]  from  Jeremiah,  applied  to  the  Bri- 

'  Gildas,  coll.  Gale,  p.  i8;  [Mo-  tish  people.] 
num.  Hist.  Brit.  vol.  I,  pp.  24,  35.        ^  Bed.  ibid.  I,  13. 

c2 
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5.  Having  thus  overrun  the  greatest  part  of  the  British 
isle,  according  to  the  different  interests  of  the  adventurers, 
the  Saxons  parcelled  out  their  conquests.  Hengist,  who  was 
general  to  the  first  adventurers,  had  the  county  of  Kent  for 

455.  his  share,  and  settled  his  kingdom  about  the  year  455'. 
The  second  kingdom  in  order  of  time  was  that  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  containing  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  which 

481.  began  under  Ella  about  the  year  481'^.  The  next  was  that 
of  the  West-Saxons,  of  which    Cerdick  was  the  first  king 

522.  about  the  year  522  :  this  kingdom  contained  the  counties  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Southampton, 
and  Berks.  The  fourth  kingdom  was  that  of  the  East- Saxons, 
containing  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex:  this  was 
contemporary  with  that   of  the   West-Saxons,   and   began 

527.  about  the  year  527  under  Erchewine  the  first  king  thereof. 
The  kingdom  of  Northumberland  seems  to  challenge  the 
next  place  in  order  of  time,  and  was  the  fifth  kingdom  of  the 

547.  Saxons,  erected  about  the  year  547  :  this  at  first  consisted 
of  two  kingdoms  or  provinces,  the  one  of  which  was  called 
Bernicia,  the  other  Deira ;  the  former  containing  the  country 
betwixt  the  Tweed  and  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  the  latter 
the  countries  betwixt  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed  3.  The 
sixth  kingdom,  that  of  the  East-Angles,  containing  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  isle  of 

•  [The  very  existence  of  Hengest  whom  the  earliest  hostilities  are  re- 

or  Hengst  is  doubted  by  Lappen-  corded,   which  could  hardly  have 

berg  (Hist.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe  I,  78)  been  the  case  unless  their  territories 

and  by  Kemble( Saxons  in  England,  were   contiguous;    that  the   battle 

B.  I,  c.  i.)  And  all  modem  historians  which  decided  the  war  in  the  year 

agree  that   the  chronology  of  the  568     was    fought    at     Wimbledon 

events  enumerated  in  this  section  is  (Wibbandune,  Sax.  Chron.)  in  Sur- 

qnite  uncertain.]  rey;  and  that  the  entire  county  of 

2  [It  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  Surrey  has  always  (until  the  Act  of 
the  county  of  Surrey  as  part  of  the  1836,  6  &  7  Will.  IV,  c.  77,  shall 
kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons,  but  take  effect  respecting  it)  formed  part 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believ-  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  In 
ing  that  at  a  very  early  period,  if  Sax.  Chron.  an.  823  the  men  of 
not  from  the  very  first,  it  was  occu-  Surrey  are  spoken  of  as  distinct 
pied  by  the  West-Saxons.  Besides  from  the  Soutn-Saxons.l 
the  mere  name  of  the  county  of  ^  [Geographers  have  differed  con- 
Sussex,  such  reasons  may  be  found  cerning  the  boundaries  of  these  two 
in  the  following  facts  :  that  the  kingdoms  or  provinces.  The  most 
territorial  division  into  rapes,  which  probable  opimon  is,  that  Deira  ex- 
extends  throughout  Sussex,  is  not  tended  from  the  Humber  to  the 
found  in^Surrey;  that  i45thelberht  Tyne,  Bernicia  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
of  Kent  and  Ceawhn  of  Wessex  Clyde.] 
are  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  between 
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Ely,  was  erected  about  the  year  575.  The  seventh,  that  of  575. 
Mercia,  was  still  later,  being  not  erected  till  abont  the  year 
5S2  :  this  kingdom  contained  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  S^** 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Rutland,  North- 
ampton, Lincoln^,  Bedford,  Nottingham,  Buckingham, 
Oxford,  Derby,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire.  One 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  these  kingdoms  were  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  or  that  their  bounds  did  not  alter  with 
the  princes  who  possessed  them  :  yet,  the  better  to  ascertain 
the  places  of  action,  so  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
future  story,  it  seems  needful  to  set  down  these  partitions 
as  they  usually  stand  in  our  geographers  and  historians, 
and  rather  to  yield  to  little  mistakes  than  darken  the  history 
by  confusion  or  disagreement  about  names. 

6.  From  this  view  of  Europe  it  will  be  requisite  to  return 
to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  which  were  so  much  of  a  piece 
with  those  of  the  state,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Europe 
or  Christendom  suffered  most  by  the  revolutions  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  produced.  By  the  encouragement  of 
Constantine  and  the  succeeding  Christian  emperors  the 
gospel  had  spread  itself  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  empire, 
and  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  and  condition,  when  the 
inundations  of  the  northern  people  at  once  covered  the  face 
of  Europe  with  confusion  and  blood  and  the  blackest  errors. 
For  the  gospel  was  every  where  forced  to  give  way  to  paganism, 
which  kept  pace  with  the  victories,  and  spread  itself  as  far  as 
the  successes,  of  that  people. 

This  was  the  case  of  Britain.  The  Britons  had  for  some 
ages  before  received  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  that  so  very 
early,  that  we  hear  of  their  bishops  at  the  councils  of  Nice 
and  Aries ',  and  of  their  Christianity  from  Origen  and  Ter- 
tullian^  ;  and  it  is  not  without  good  grounds  that  our  writers 
place  their  conversion  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  apostles : 

^  [Huntingdon  shovild  be  inserted  year  325,  although  it  is  highly  pro- 

in  this  list.]  bable  that  some  were  there.     See 

1  [The   names   of  three   British  Stillingfleet,    Orig.   Brit.    Ch.  HI,. 

bishops  occur  among  the  subscrip-  pp.  88-91.] 

tions  to  the  Council  of  Aries,  which  2  [Origen.  in  Ezek.  Horn,  iv;  in 

was  held  under  Constantine  in  the  Luc.  Horn,  vi :   Tertiill.  cont.  Jud. 

year  314.     But  there  is  no  certain  c.  7.     See   Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Brit. 

evidence  that  any  of  them  were  pre-  Ch.H,  pp. 50-57.] 
sent  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  the 
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and  in  this  state  they  continued,  in  possession  of  their  religion 
and  their  country,  till  the  coming  of  the  Saxons.  But,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Saxons  by  an  un- 
happy policy  being  called  in  to  the  defence  of  the  Britons 
planted  themselves  and  paganism  together  within  this  island ; 
and  in  this  dismal  state  these  new  inhabitants  generally  con- 
tinued for  more  than  one  entire  age,  and  some  of  them  for 
more  than  two. 

But  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  century  it  pleased  God 
to  open  a  way  to  their  conversion,  and  by  a  particular  provi- 
dence so  to  order  the  conduct  of  his  blessings,  that  a  prince  of 
the  same  line,  by  which  the  idolatry  of  the  Saxons  was  first 
established  in  the  British  isle,  should  have  the  honour  of 
being  the  gi'eat  instrument  in  the  first  conversion  of  that 
people.  The  manner  and  circumstances  of  which  happy 
change  we  are  now  to  relate. 

7.  The  pomp  of  the  Roman  missions  has  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  world,  and  the  charity  thereof  has  been  so  in- 
dustriously brightened,  that  the  honour  the  bishops  of  Rome 
justly  merited  by  the  share  they  had  in  the  conversion  of 
the  English  Saxons  has  been  thought  ground  enough  by 
some  to  challenge  the  glory  and  the  consequences  thereof 
entirely  to  the  see  of  Rome.  It  will  therefore  be  needful  to 
set  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  and,  without  lessening  the 
charity  and  piety  of  the  prelates  which  held  that  chair,  give 
the  concurrent  causes  the  just  honour  they  had  in  that  holy 
undertaking :  for,  beside  the  especial  cooperation  and  bless- 
ings with  which  God  ever  accompanies  the  propagation  of 
truth  and  holiness,  there  was  a  confluence  of  many  outward 
causes  in  the  conversion  of  the  English  Saxons. 
561.  About  the  year  561'  Ethelbert  succeeded  his  father  Im- 

raerie  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent :  who  coming  young  to  the 
throne,  and  proving  a  brave  and  warlike  prince,  by  the  force 
and  terror  of  his  arms  he  made  all  the  other  Saxon  kings 
become  tributaries  to  him,  and  placed  his  name  at  the  head 
of  the  Saxon  monarchs^.     Having  raised   himself  to   this 

'  [In    560.     See    note  on   Sax.  Bretwaldas,  concerning  wliich  see 

('hrou.  an.  565,  in  the  "  Monuinenta  I^ppcnberc's  Hist.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe 

1 1  istorica  Britannica"J  '» '  *5:  ^^^  Kemble's  Sa.Yons  in  Eng- 

3  [The  iuBtory  of  iEthelberht  in-  land  B.  H,  c.  i,  pp.  8-32.] 
troduces  the^exed  question  of  the 
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great  figure,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  at  home  by 
his  alliances  abroad  ;  and  in  order  thereunto  married  Berte  '•^, 
daughter  of  Cherebert  a  king  of  France,  about  the  year  570.      570. 

8.  The  Franks,  who  were  a  northern  people,  but  had 
possessed  themselves  of  Gaul  about  the  same  time  the  Saxons 
did  of  Britain,  had  received  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
therefore  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  aforesaid  marriage  it 
was  agreed  that  the  queen  should  be  allowed  the  public 
exercise  of  her  religion.  And  accordingly,  when  she  came 
over,  besides  her  other  chaplains  she  brought  over  Luidhard 
a  French  bishop  ^  to  attend  upon  her ;  and  a  church  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons '-,  and  dedicated  by  the  name  of  St. 
Martin,  near  the  east  side  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  was 
fitted  up  for  her. 

Thus  far  ours  and  the  French  historians  are  agreed :  but 
the  French  carry  this  matter  a  great  deal  further,  and  say 
that  Berte,  being  a  princess  of  great  beauty  and  greater  vir- 
tue, so  insinuated  herself  into  the  affections  of  her  husband 
that  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  receive  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  the  English  nation  owe  their  religion,  civility,  and 
polishing  to  the  accomplishments  of  that  princess^.  And 
Gregory,  in  his  epistle  to  that  princess  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons,  owns  that  the  impressions  which  she  had  made 
on  the  king  had  long  before  the  coming  of  Augustin  prepared 
that  prince's  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  faith*. 

*  [Or  Bertha.]  for  the  influence  she  had  hitherto 
'  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  I,  25.  Meze-     exercised  over  her  husband's  mind, 

ray.  Hist,  de  France,  Cherebert,  an.  that  he  actually  censures  her  for  not 

570.  having  long  ago  effected  his  conver- 

2  ["  Erat  autem  prope  ipsam  ci-  sion.  His  words  are  these.  "  Quails 

vitatem   {soil.   Doruvemensem)   ad  erga    reverendissimum   fratrem    et 

orientem    ecclesia    in    honorem   S.  coepiscopum  nostrum  Augustinum 

Martini  antiquitus  facta,  dum  adhuc  Gloria  vestra  (your  Majesty)extiterit, 

Romani   Brittaniam    inculerent,  in  quantaque    illi    solatia   vel   qualem 

J[ua     regina,     quam     Christianam  caritatem     impendent,      retulerunt 

uisse  praediximus,  orare  consueve-  (Laurentius  et  Petrus).     Et   omni- 

rat."j  Bed.  ibid.  I,  26.  potentem  Deum   benediximus,  qui 

*  Mezeray,  ibid.  conversionem      gentis      Anglorum 

*  [Gregory  certainly  says  in  this  mercedi  vestrae  aignatus  eat  propi- 
letter,  that  Bertha  had  received  Au-  tius  reservare.     Nam  sicut  per  re- 

eistin  kindly,  and   helped  him  in  cordandae  memorise  Helenam,  ma- 

8  work  of  converting  the  nation,  trem  piissimi   Constantini  Impera- 

But  he  does  not  say,  that  she  had  tons,  ad  Christianam  fidem  corda 

prepared  the  way  beforehand ;  and  Romanorum    accendit,  ita    et    per 

so  far  is  he  from  commending  her  Glorise  vestra;  studium  in  Anglorum 
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And  (which  is  still  more)  Bede  saith,  that  Ethelbert  died  in 
the  year  613,  and  that  this  year  was  the  one  and  twentieth 
year  from  his  baptism '' ;  so  that  according  to  that  accoont 
he  was  baptized  in  the  year  592,  which  was  five  years  before 
Augustincame  into  Britain.  And  the  account  of  Mr.  Cressy^ 
does  not  much  mend  the  matter :  for  he  says  that  Augustin 
came  into  England  in  the  year  597,  and  that  Ethelbert  died 
in  the  year  616;  and  yet  he  allows  that  Ethelbert  died  the 
one  and  twentieth  year  after  his  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith :  and  in  both  these  particulars  the  account  of  that 
learned  writer  follo\^  the  chronology  at  the  end  of  Bede's 
history ;  according  to  which  account  the  conversion  of  that 
prince  falls  in  with  the  year  59  5,  and  consequently  he  was 
converted  two  years  before  Augustin  came  into  England. 
This  would  go  a  great  way  in  confirming  the  pretensions  of 
the  French,  if  the  chronology  of  Bede  were  not  inconsistent 
with  itself  in  this  particular ;  but  that  is  so  manifest^  that 
there  is  no  stress  to  be  laid  upon  it, 

9.  But  the  answer  of  Gregory  to  the  third  question  of  Au- 
gustin, wherein  Gregory  advises  Augustin  to  use  either  the 
liturgies  and  rites  of  Rome  or  France  amongst  the  English, 
as  he  should  see  most  likely  to  win  upon  them  ',  gives  great 

gente  ejus  raisericordiara  confidimus  ^thelberht  himself,  dated  23  June 

operari.      Et     quidem     jamdudum  6oi,  (Epist.  XI,66),  it  is  very  clear 

gloriosi   filii   nostri  conjugis   vestri  that  the  king  had  not  at  that  time 

animos     prudentiae     vestne    bono,  given  proofs  of  being  really  a  Christ- 

sicut    revera    Christianse,  debuistis  ian  in  his  heart.] 

inflectere,   ut   pro  regni   et   animas  ^  Bed.  ibid.  II,  5.  [Bede  says  that 

suae   salute  fidem  quam  colitis  se-  i^thelberht  died  in  616:   for  so  his 

queretur ;  quatenus  et  de  eo,  et  per  text  was   rightly  corrected  by  Dr. 

eum  de  totius   gentis  conversione.  Smith   in   accordance  with    Bede's 

digna   vobis  in   coelestibus   gaudiis  own  summary  of  events   and  with 

retributio   nasceretur.     Nam    post-  the  Saxon  Chronicle.] 

2uam,  sicut  diximus,  et  recta   fide  "  Cressy's  Ch.  Hist.  XIV,  vi,  i. 

lloria  vestra  munita  et  lilteris  docta  ^  ["  Novit  fraternitas  tua  Romans 

est,    hoc    vobis    nee    tardum    nee  ecclesiffi  consuetudinem,  in  qua  se 

debuit   esse   difficile.     Et  quoniam  meminit  nutritam.    Sed  mihi  placet, 

Deo  volenteaptum  nunc  tempus  est,  sive  in  Romana,  sive  in  Galliarum, 

agite   ut   divina   g^tia    cooperante  seu  in  qualibet  ecclesia,  aUqiiid  in- 

cum   augmento  possitis  quod  neg-  venisti  quod  plus  omnipotenti  Deo 

tectum  est  reparare.  Itaque  mentem  possit  placere,  sollicite  ehgas,  et  in 

gloriosi  conjugis  vestri  in  dilectione  Anglorum  ecclesia,  quae  adhuc  ad 

Christianae  Adeiadhortationeassidua  fidem  nova  est,  institutione  praeci- 

roborate ;  vestra  illi  sollicitudo  aug-  pua,  quic  de  inultis  ecclesiis  colli- 

mentum  in  Deumamoris  infundat;"  gere  potuisti,  infundas.     Non  enim 

&c.]     Grcjfv  Epist.  IX,  59;  [XI,  29  pro  locis  res,  sed  pro  bonis  rebus 

ed.  1705.     From  Gregory's  letter  to  loca  amanda  sunt.   Ex  singuhs  ergo 
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reason  to  think,  not  only  that  that  princess  was  greatly  in- 
strumental in  the  conversion  of  the  English,  and  therefore 
was  not  to  be  disobliged  by  introducing  ceremonies  contrary 
to  those  she  had  brought  from  France ;  but  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  many  of  the  English  had  been  converted,  and 
received  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  French,  before  the 
coming  of  Augustin.  For  an  over-value  for  their  rites  and 
usages  is  an  infirmity  that  so  generally  waits  upon  good  men, 
and  this  often  accompanied  with  such  stiffness  and  adhering, 
that,  the  natural  warmth  of  Gregory  considered,  his  modera- 
tion seems  no  other  way  to  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  fore- 
said grounds. 

And  (which  is  still  more)  it  appears  by  two  epistles  of  Gre- 
gory, that  the  Saxons  themselves  were  in  some  measure  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  of  their  condition,  and,  before  he  had  any 
thoughts  of  sending  over  Augustin,  desired  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith  ;  which  in  his  epistles  to  Theoderick  and 
Theodebert  kings  of  the  Franks  Gregory  thus  expressed : 
"  We  are  informed  that  the  English  nation  is  desirous  to  be- 
come Christian,  but  the  clergy  -  neglect  to  assist  them  with 
their  exhortation  and  advice;  and  therefore  have  we  sent 
Augustin,  the  bearer  of  this,  whose  zeal  is  well  known  unto 
us,  together  with  other  servants  of  God,  to  go  over  to  Bri- 
tain ;  and  have  required  him  to  take  some  priests  with  them 
from  the  neighbourhood,  who  may  be  interpreters  to  Augus- 
tin and  his  brethren,  and  assist  them  with  their  labours  and 
advice.^^  And  therefore  he  begs  of  those  princes,  that  for 
God's  sake  they  would  favour  him  with  their  best  assistance^. 
And  in  his  following  epistle  to  Brunichilde  \  a  queen  of  the 
Franks,  he  writes  in  the  same  manner  and  almost  in  the 
same  words  ■\     One  can  conclude  nothing  less  from  these 

quibusque  ecclesiis,  quae  pia,  quae  '  Greg.  Epist.  V,  58;    [VI,  sSed. 

religiosa,  quae  recta  sunt,  elige;  et  1705.I 

haec,  quasi  in   fasciculum   collecta,  *  [The     famous     Brunehild    or 

apud  Anglorum  mentes  in  consue-  Bruneliaut,  widow  of  king  Sigebert 

tudinem  depone."]  Bed.  ibid.  I,  2^.  or  Siegbert  of  Austrasia,  and  grand- 

"It  is  the  answer  to  that  which  is  mother  of  Theodoric  and  Tneode- 


k' 


ugustin's  second  question  in  Bede,  bert,  in  whose  names,  as  they  were 

but  his  third  in  Gregor.  Epist.  XI,  still  in  their  boyhood,  she  was  now 

64  :  see  below,  I,  ii,  7,  note  2.]  governing   the    kingdoms   of  Bur- 

2  [The  neighbouring  clergy ;  "  sa-  gundy  and  Austrasia.] 

cerdotcs  e  vicino".]  ^  "  Indicamus  ad  nos  pervenisse. 
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epistles,  but  that  the  Saxons  were  not  only  desirous  to  re- 
ceive the  Christian  faith,  but  had  also  signified  their  desire  to 
the  French ;  and  tliat  it  is  the  French  clergy  that  Gregory 
blames  for  the  neglect  of  the  Christian  office  they  had  en- 
treated from  them.  Thus  much  at  least  is  certain  from  these 
epistles,  that  that  people  were  well  disposed  to  the  Christian 
religion  before  the  coming  of  Augustin,  and  that  this  dispo- 
sition had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Gregory,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability by  the  means  of  queen  Berte. 

10.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  long  things  continued 
in  this  state  before  the  coming  of  Augustin.  If  we  may  rely 
on  the  chronology  of  Mezeray,  and  fix  the  marriage  of  Ethel- 
bert  about  the  year  570  ^,  the  first  commission  of  Augustin 
the  monk  in  the  year  596,  and  his  arrival  the  year  following, 
as  Bede  and  Baronius  '^,  we  have  a  long  interval  of  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  years  betwixt  the  marriage  of  that  prince 
and  the  coming  of  Augustin ;  a  time,  one  would  think,  suffi- 
cient to  give  footing  to  the  wisest  and  best  institution  in  the 
world  ;  especially  if  we  consider  it  as  pushed  on  by  the  zeal 
and  interest,  and  illustrated  by  the  example,  of  a  princess  of 
great  piety  and  goodness.  So  that  the  French  historian  has 
at  least  a  very  colourable  pretence  for  ascribing  the  first  con- 
version of  the  Saxons  to  that  princess. 

But,  besides  the  advantages  which  arose  from  hence,  the 
wise  providence  of  God  had  by  several  other  advantageous 
circumstances  prepared  a  way  for  the  conversion  of  the  Eng- 
lish Saxons.     For  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  and  Vandals,  and 

Anglorum   gentera    Deo  annuente  On  the  other  hand  Gregory  (IX,  36) 

velle   fieri  Chrietianam,  Bed   sacer-  believed  Bertha's  mother  to  be  in 

dotes  qui  in  vicino  sunt  pastoralem  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  at  the 

ergaillossolhcitudinemnon  habere."  time  of  her  death  in  the  year  589. 

Greg.  Epi8t.V,59;  [VI,  sped. 1705.]  Again  one  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 

'   [Mezeray  assigns  no  date  for  the  nicle  places  the  birth  of  .'^'^thelberht 

marriage.     If  the  words  of  Gregory  in  552,  thus  making  him  only  thir- 

of  Tours    in    one    place,    IX,   26,  teen  years  old  when  his  father  died 

might  lead  us  to  suppose  thatiEthel-  according  to  the  Chronicle,  and  only 

berht  was  married  to  Bertha  before  eight  according  to  Bede.     Yet  he 

he  succeeded  to  the  kingdom;  we  fought  the  battle  of  Wimbledon  with 

might  likewise  infer  from  them  else-  Ceawlin  in  568.     Upon  the  whole 

where,  IV,  26,  that  her  father  Cha-  it  would  seem  that  570  is  the  ear- 

ribert  was  not  married  to  her  mother  liest  year  in  which  we  can  reasona- 

till  after  he  became  king  at  Paris  in  bly  place  the  marriage.] 
561,  and  consequently  that  Bertha        ^  Bed.  ibid.  I,  23.      BaroB.  An- 

herself  was^nol   bom  before  562.  nal.  an.  59?. 
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the  rest  of  the  northern  people,  who  had  planted  themselves 
in  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  had  for  the  most  part  yielded  obe- 
dience to  the  Christian  faith.  The  Scots  of  Ireland  ^  had 
escaped  the  inundations  which  overspread  all  the  other  west- 
ern nations  of  Europe,  and  preserved  their  faith  and  their 
country. 

11.  The  Britons  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Saxons 
had  before  the  coming  of  Augustin  so  far  recovered  them- 
selves, that  under  a  wise  and  regular  discipline  they  had  re- 
established their  church,  and  regained  some  part  of  the  glory 
which  they  had  lost  by  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons :  for, 
though  God  thought  fit  to  lay  his  heavy  hand  upon  them,  yet 
he  preserved  such  noble  remains  of  the  British  church  and 
nation,  that  the  marks  of  his  mercy  and  goodness  in  their 
preservation  and  future  settlements  are  no  less  visible  than 
those  of  his  anger  and  justice  in  their  punishment.  Those 
which  fled  to  France,  and  united  with  such  of  their  ancestors 
as  had  been  drawn  out  of  Britain  by  the  emperors  Gratian 
and  Theodosius,  and  planted  in  Gaul  Armorique  by  Maxi- 
mus  lieutenant  of  Britain  under  the  Eomans  ;  these  not  only 
gave  the  name  of  Bretagne  to  that  part  of  Gaul  which  they 
possessed,  but  under  a  succession  of  kings  of  their  own  pre- 
served themselves  beyond  the  first  race  of  the  French  kings, 
and  made  so  great  a  figure  under  the  second^  that  it  Avas  not 
without  great  expense  of  blood  that  they  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  good  fortune  of  Charles  the  Great  and  become 
tributaries  to  that  prince.  Their  church  too  made  no  less 
figure  in  the  sacred  story. 

As  for  those  Britons  who  retired  into  the  western  parts 
of  the  isle,  as  well  those  of  Cornwall  as  those  of  Wales, 
amidst  the  heavy  judgments  which  befel  them  God  reserved 
to  them  the  comforts  of  their  religion ;  and  what  they  lost  in 


*  [It  is  quite  necessary  to  remem-  Scots  are  spoken  of  as  settled  in  the 

ber  that  the  Scots  of  Great  Britain  northern  part  of  Great  Britain  from 

were  distinct  from   the   Picts,  and  about  the  year  360,  and  although 

came  originally  from  Ireland.  "Hacc  the  names  lerne,  Hibernia,  and  Ire- 

autem  {soil.  Hibernia)  proprie  patria  land   were   coming    gradually  into 

Scottorum   est."     Bed.  ibid.  I,  i.  use,  yet  for  the  first  thousand  years 

See  Usser.   Britann.   Eccless.    An-  of  the  Christian  era  the  names  Sco- 

tiqq.  c.  XVI,    Ussher's  works  ed.  tia  and  Scotland  never  signified  any 

Elnngton  vol.    II,   pp.  269 — 281  ;  other  country  than  that  which  we 

where    he    shows,    that,    although  now  always  call  Ireland.] 
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the  face  and  glory  of  their  church  was  repaid  to  them  in  the 
ardours  of  a  holy  zeal  and  a  just  sense  of  the  calamity  which 
was  fallen  upon  them.  As  for  the  Cornish  Britons,  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  their  discipline  and  government.  Two 
British  bishops,  as  Bede  saith,  assisted  Wini  bishop  of  Win- 
chester at  the  consecration  of  Ceadda '  bishop  of  York  2 : 
but  whether  they  were  bishops  of  the  Cornish  Britons,  who 
were  tributary  to  the  West-Saxons,  and  who  might  upon  that 
account  be  induced  to  join  with  the  bishop  of  that  kingdom, 
or  whether  they  were  bishops  of  South  Wales,  there  is  not 
light  enough  to  determine,  much  less  to  make  a  true  judg- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Corn- 
ish Britons.  But  thus  much  is  very  evident,  that  the  Cornish 
Britons  were  very  numerous,  and  had  for  the  most  part  of 
of  them  maintained  their  rites  and  usages  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  when  Aldhelmus  was  employed  to  write 
against  them,  and  made  bishop  of  Sherborne  for  the  services 
he  did  in  bringing  of  (Bede  saith)  very  many  of  the  Britons, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  to  the 
catholic  Easter  ^. 

As  for  those  who  inhabited  Wales,  they  had  their  diocesan 
bishops  under  one  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Caerleon  '* ; 
and,  if  their  number  and  districts  cannot  be  ascertained,  it  is 
evident  that  no  less  than  seven  of  their  bishops  appeared  at 
the  second  conference  with  Augustin  *.  And  though  Baronius 
has  so  much  assurance  and  so  little  charity  as  to  pronounce 
these  Britons  guilty  of  schism,  yet  he  allows  their  govern- 
ment to  have  been  regular  and  their  faith  orthodox  ^.  And 
both  Augustin  and  his  successors,  by  making  the  submission  of 
the  Britons  to  their  authority  as  metropolitans  the  first  and 
chief  article  of  communion,  leave  it  past  doubt  that  they 
were  fully  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  their  doctrine  and  the  car 
nonical  succession  of  their  bishops. 

Such  too  was  the  state  of  the  Scottish  churches  in  Ireland : 
their  faith  and  discipline  were  the  same  with  the  British 
churches,  and  their  friendship  and  communion  reciprocal. 


•  [See  note  4  on  I,  iv,  7.3  helm  owed  his  bishopric  to  his  book.] 

*  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  28.  [This  was  in         <  [See  below,  I,  iii,  3,  note^.l 
664 :  see  below,  I,  v,  4,]  5  rgee  below,  I,  iii,  2.] 


■^  Bed.  ibid.  V,  18.  [See  below,  I,        «  [See  before,  §  3,  note  4.] 
viii,  5.   Bede  does  not  say  that  Aid- 
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Such  too  was  the  state  of  those  churches  planted  by  the  Bri- 
tons and  Scots  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  and  the 
adjacent  isles.  And  the  difference  betwixt  the  Britons  and  the 
Scots  in  Ireland  lay  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  Scots  escaped  the 
vengeance  and  confusion  which  for  a  time  covered  the  face 
of  the  British  church. 

Nor  were  the  British  and  Irish  churches  only  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  at  the  coming  of  Augustin,  but  the  Britons  and 
Irish  Scots  before  his  coming  had  done  a  great  deal  towards 
restoring  Christianity  to  the  British  island,  and  were  worthy 
instruments  in  forwarding  the  eternal  salvation  of  those  men 
whose  fathers  had  massacred  their  ancestors  and  laid  waste 
their  country.  For,  as  Bede  observes,  Columba  came  from 
Ireland  about  the  year  565,  and  converted  the  Picts  inhabit-  5^5- 
ing  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  7.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
agrees  with  this  account  of  Bede  ^  ;  but  the  Annals  of  Asse- 
rius  place  this  affair  five  years  sooner  9.  As  for  the  southern 
Picts,  they  had  been  converted  long  before  by  Ninian,  a 
British  bishop ;  and  an  episcopal  see  was  founded,  the  church 
whereof  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  from  the  building 
thereof  with  white  stone  was  known  in  Bede's  time  and  long 
after  by  the  name  of  Candida  Casa,  or  VVhithern  in  Galloway 
in  Scotland  'o. 

12.  And,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Camden,  the 
Picts  had  anciently  Edinburgh  for  their  capital  city,  and  their 
country  extended  itself  southward  to  the  Friths  of  Edinburgh 
and  Dunbritton  ' .  And  it  seems  probable  that  one  of  the 
first  great  bodies  of  Saxons,  under  pretence  of  covering  the 
Britons  from  the  insults  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  made  their 
first  settlement  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  anciently 

7  Bed.  ibid.  HI;  4.  died  at  Wbithern,  his  see,  in  432.] 

8  Sax.  Chron.  an.  560,  [edd.  >  [See  Cough's  Camden  I,  xcii; 
Gibson,  Ingram;  but  an.  565,  ed.  III.  356.  See  also  Bede  ibid.  I,  i, 
Petrie  in  Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  vol.  I,  on  the  ancient  boundary  between 
p.  303.  In  Whelock's  edition  both  the  Picts  and  the  Britons.  It  must 
dates  are  given  from  different  MSS.]  be  observed  however,  that,  when  the 

3  Annal.   Asserii    an.  565,    coll.  territory  of  the  Picts  was  bounded 

Gale,  p.  143.    [The  annals  of  Asse-  on  the  south  by  the  Clyde  and  the 

rius  place  the  coming  of  Columba  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  wall  of  Agri- 

in  the  year  565.]  cola   or   Antoninus  between  them, 

'<>  Bed.  ibid.  [Ninian  is  said  to  Edinburgh,  which  lies  to  the  south 

have  been  ordained  or  consecrated  a  of  that  line,  cannot  have  been  their 

missionary  bishop  in  394,  and  to  have  capital  city.] 
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the  country  of  the  Picts,  lying  about  the  Friths  of  Edinburgh 
and  Duubritton.  At  least  thus  much  is  certain,  that  Nennius 
the  British  historian  saith,  that  Vortigern  king  of  the  Britons, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Hengist  one  of  the  Saxon 
generals,  did  by  his  persuasions  grant  leave  to  call  over  a 
greater  number  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  settle  themselves 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  near  the  wall  of  the  Picts  ; 
and  that  those  new  colonies  arriving,  they  did  after  some  con- 
test with  the  Picts  settle  themselves  on  the  confines  of  the 
Picts,  on  the  north  side  of  the  frith,  having  the  Britons  on 
the  south  and  the  Scots  on  the  north;  and  here,  as  that 
writer  saith,  they  possessed  themselves  of  vast  countries,  pro- 
bably part  of  those  countries  which  are  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  ^.  And  the  Scottish  histo- 
rians do  not  deny  but  such  a  colony  of  the  Saxons  was  settled 
by  the  consent  of  the  Britons  to  be  a  bridle  upon  the  Scots  ^. 
This  new  colony  being  thus  settled  did  after  some  time  enter 
into  friendship  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  in  conjunction 
with  them  and  the  Saxons  in  Kent  turned  their  arms  against 
the  Britons  *. 

If  this  account  may  be  relied  upon,  and  we  conclude  that 
this  people  continued  their  possession  till  the  multitudes 
which  were  drawn  thence  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain  so  weakened  them  that  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Scots,  we  have  an  easy  account  to  give  of 
the  mighty  feuds  and  animosities  betwixt  the  highland  and 
lowland  Scots,  and  see  plainly  how  it  came  to  pass  that, 
whilst  the  highland  Scots  retain  the  Irish  tongue,  the  low- 


2  ["  Occupaverunt  plurimas  re-  or  "  Frenessicum",  or   where  the 

gumes  trans  mare  Fresicum,  id  est  gloss,  "  quod  inter  nos  Scottosque 

quod  inter  nos  Scottosque  est,  us-  est",  was  written.] 

que  ad  confinia  Pictorura."]     Nen-  ^  Fordun  Scoticnron.  111,17.  [For- 

nii  Hist.  Brit.  c.  37   coll.  Gale  p.  dun  here  states,  that  the  saxons, 

107,    [c.  38    Monum.    Hist.   Brit,  thus  summoned  by  Hengist,  were 

Vol.  I,  p.  66.  But  the  readings  of  settled  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bri- 

the   MSS.   vary  considerably,  and  tain  with  the  consent  and  aid  of  the 

Stephenson  edits  the  passage  thus :  Picts,  but  in  opposition  to  the  Bri- 

*'  Occupaverunt  regiones  plxmmas  tons  and  the   Scots :     "  conjuncti- 

ultra  mare  Frenessicum,  usque  ad  que",  he  adds,  "  de  cetero  Britones 

confinium  Pictorum."    The  district  et  Scoti  contra  Pictos  et  Saxonea 

here  intended  cannot  be  determined  semper  pugnaverunt".] 

^tdtbout  a8cei:^ning  what  the  au-  *  rsennius  ibid.    [But  see  the  last 

thor  meant  by  "  mare   Fresicum"  note.] 
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lands  speak  that  of  the  Saxons.  And,  if  the  first  seat  of  the 
Albion  or  English  Scots  be  straitened  by  this  settlement,  the 
enlarging  of  their  country  by  the  conquest  of  the  Picts  and 
Saxons,  and  giving  the  name  of  Scots  to  the  Picts  and  Sax- 
ons which  they  subdued,  and  of  Scotland  to  the  countries  of 
the  people  they  conquered,  make  a  lasting  and  defensible 
provision  for  the  honour  of  that  warlike  nation  ;  whilst  the 
fond  and  helpless  opinions  of  some  of  their  writers,  by  making 
their  history  incredible,  lessen  the  honour  they  pretend  to 
magnify. 

Nor  were  the  Scots  singular  in  taking  up  the  language  of 
the  people  they  conquered ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, this  was  the  case  of  the  Goths,  the  Franks,  and  Nor- 
mans. The  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  seated  themselves  in 
Italy  and  in  Spain,  submitted  to  the  language  of  the  people 
they  conquered.  The  Franks  lost  their  tongue,  and  took  up 
that  of  the  Gauls.  And  this  was  twice  the  case  of  the  Nor- 
mans ;  for  in  Gaul  they  lost  the  language  they  brought  from 
the  North,  and  in  England  the  language  they  brought  from 
Gaul.  And  indeed  this  ever  was  and  will  be  the  case  in  con- 
quests, where  the  body  of  the  people  continue  the  same.  But 
if  there  be  truth  in  the  opinions  some  learned  men  of  the 
Scottish  nation  have  run  into,  that  the  whole  body  of  that 
people  (now  known  by  the  name  of  Scots)  have  the  same  ori- 
ginal, and  were  before  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  possessed  of 
all  that  country  which  they  now  inhabit,  and  that  their 
neighbourhood  and  commerce  with  the  English  introduced 
the  English  tongue  into  that  nation,  in  the  parting  with  their 
native  tongue  to  take  up  that  of  a  neighbouring  nation  we 
have  such  an  original  of  complaisance  as  is  to  be  found  no- 
where in  the  world  besides. 

But,  be  this  matter  as  it  will,  what  is  allowed  by  the  Scot- 
tish and  Saxon  as  well  as  English  historians  is  enough  to 
show,  that  the  Saxons  long  before  the  coming  of  Augustin 
had  entered  into  a  friendship  with  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who 
were  Christians  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  their 
neighbourhood  and  friendship  with  those  people  could  not 
but  give  them  some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
do  something  towards  preparing  the  way  for  it.  But  thus 
much  is  evident,  that  the  Picts,  notwithstanding  this  change 
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of  affairs,  retained  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  that  their  coun- 
try, and  particularly  that  island  which  Bede  so  often  mentions 
under  the  name  of  Ify  and  Hu  ■',  now  lona,  so  famous  for 
the  monastery  erected  there  by  Columba  the  apostle  of  the 
Plots  ^  became  the  sanctuary  and  nursery  of  religion  and 
learning,  and  not  only  preserved  the  Christian  faith,  but 
bred  abundance  of  great  men,  which  Bede  and  all  our  other 
historians  agree  were  great  instruments  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons,  as  shall  be  related  in  its  proper  place  7. 

God  having  thus  prepared  the  way,  we  are  in  the  next 
place  to  review  the  Roman  missions,  and  the  part  they  had 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxon  people. 

CHAPTER    II. 

AB  ANNO  590  AD  ANNUM  6oi. 

1.  The  time  and  reason  of  Gregory's  sending  Augustin. 

2.  Augustin  was  frighted,  and  went  back  from  France  to  Rome  to 
beg  Gregory's  excuse ;  returns  with  new  letters  of  commendation  to  the 
French  king  and  bishops. 

3.  Augustin  provides  interpreters  in  France,  and  comes  into  England. 
His  reception  and  first  successes. 

4.  Augustin  enters  Canterbury  in  procession,  settles  in  Canterbury, 
and  joins  with  the  queen  and  French  bishop,  and  resorts  to  the  chapel 
set  apart  for  that  princess.  By  her  influence  and  persuasion  he  brought 
over  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  by  his  example 
many  of  the  people  of  Kent.     His  success  magnified  by  Gregory. 

5.  A  difference  amongst  historians  about  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  Augustin's  success.     He  is  transported  with  it. 

6.  Augustin  goes  into  France,  and  is  consecrated  bishop.  A  dispute 
betwixt  Bede  and  Baronius  about  the  time  of  his  consecration :  the  ground 
of  that  dispute. 

7.  Augustin  sends  to  Rome  to  give  account  of  his  success,  and  desires 
further  help.  His  questions,  and  the  answers  of  Gregory :  the  authority 
that  Gregory  gave  to  Augustin  over  the  British  church. 

8.  Mellitus  and  a  new  colony  of  monks  sent  to  Augustin.  Gregory 
reflects  on  the  vanity  of  Augustin. 

9.  Instructions  of  Gregory  relating  to  the  pagan  temples  and  their 
way  of  worship.     The  ill  consequences  of  this  advice. 

10.  Gregory's  advice  to  Serenus  bishop  of  Marseilles  the  same  year : 
it  occasions  introducing  images :  the  reason  of  his  advice :  the  mischief 
thereof  to  the  western  church. 

*  [Perhaps  "  Hu"  is  a  misprint        «  Bed.  ibid.  [Ill,  4  ;]  V,  9. 
for  "  Hii",  which  is  the  name  mva-        "  [See  below,  I,  iv,  i,  2.] 
riably  found  in  Bede.] 
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11.  The  diflference  betwixt  the  conversion  of  the  first  Christians  and 
those  of  the  northern  nations  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  The 
aversion  of  the  Britons  to  the  worship  introduced  by  Augustin :  the  grounds 
thereof. 

12.  A  pall  sent  to  Augustin;   and  a  model  for  the  new  Saxon  church. 

13.  Gregory  gives  Augustin  power  over  the  British  church.  Some 
reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Gregory. 

14.  The  ground  of  Gregory's  proceeding  inquired  into  :  the  ill  success 
thereof. 

1,  In  this  posture  stood  the  affairs  of  Britain  when  550. 
Gregory  the  Great  came  to  the  papacy  about  the  year  590, 
the  eighth  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Mauricius  according  to 
Baronius.  or  the  tenth  according  to  the  account  of  Bede'. 
Though  Gregory  was  not  without  his  faults,  yet,  if  we  take 
his  character  together,  we  find  such  marks  of  a  primitive 
spirit  as  very  justly  merit  the  veneration  of  succeeding  ages : 
for,  to  pass  by  all  other  instances,  the  share  he  had  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons  is  never  to  be  thought  on  but  with 
gratitude,  nor  to  be  mentioned  without  honour.  It  is  hard 
to  say  when  he  first  formed  that  design,  or  the  true  occasion 
that  gave  beginning  to  it.  In  one  place  Bede  resolves  it  into 
a  holy  inspiration,  in  another  to  a  noble  pity  occasioned  by 
seeing  some  of  the  English  exposed  to  sale  in  the  market  2 ; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Baronius  ^,  and,  as  he 
observes,  by  Johannes  Diaconus  and  some  other  historians. 
But  it  seems  most  probable,  that  the  first  motive  to  this  un- 
dertaking was  the  desire  of  the  English  to  receive  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  signified  to  him  from  Berte  queen  of  Kent. 

But,  whatever  the  occasion  was,  Gregory  having  formed  a 
design  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  English  Saxons,  he 
made  choice  of  Augustin  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mar- 


'  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  I,  23.   [Gre-  recently  appointed  administrator  of 

gory  the  Great  was  consecrated  pope  the  revenues  of  the  church  of  Rome 

on  the  third  of  September  590.  Ba-  accruing  in  Gaul,  it  appears   that 

ronius  himself  calls  this  year  the  part  of  nis  plan  for  the  conversion 

Jifth  of  Mauricius.     But  Pagi  shows  of  England  was  to  purchase  Anglo- 

that  his  reign  began  on  the  13th  of  Saxon  boys  who  might  be  sold  as 

August    582 ;    and    that    Gregory  slaves  in  France,  and  place  them  in 

therefore  became  pope  in  the  begin-  monasteries,  probably  at  Rome,  for 

ning  of  the  ninth  year  of  Mauri-  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  Christ- 

cius.]  ian  education.      Gregor.  Kpist.  VI, 

^  '  Bed.  ibid.  I,  23;  II,  i.      [From  7,  formerly  V,  10.] 
Gregory's  letter  to  Candidus,  then         '*  [Baron.  Annal.  an.  595,  Ixxiii.] 
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596.  tin^  in  Rome  for  the  conduct  of  it,  and  together  with  about 
forty  other  monks  to  be  assistant  to  him  sent  him  towards 
Britain  in  the  year  596. 

2.  But  Augustiu  coming  to  France  was  so  frighted  by 
the  character  he  there  received  of  the  English  Saxons  and 
the  consideration  of  his  being  entirely  a  stranger  to  their 
language,  that  leaving  his  company  in  France  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  represented  to  Gregory  the  hazard  and  uncom- 
fortable views  of  his  undertaking,  and  with  much  importunity 
entreated  to  be  excused  ^.  But,  having  proceeded  so  far,  the 
wisdom  and  honour  of  Gregory  were  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  attempt ;  and  therefore  having  quieted  or  over- 
ruled the  fears  of  Augustin,  and  from  the  vigours  of  his  own 
mind  lent  him  new  courage,  Gregory  sent  him  back  to  France 
again  with  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  his  brethren  2.  And, 
to  give  new  life  to  the  hopes  of  Augustin,  he  recommended 
him  by  his  letters  to  the  kings  and  queen  and  several 
bishops  of  France,  and  desired  that  they  would  favour  him 
with  their  best  assistances  in  his  undertaking,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  Vienne-^. 

597.  3.  Augustin  having  provided  himself  of  interpreters  in 
France  sailed  this  year  into  Britain ;  and,  having  landed  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  he  despatched  some  of  his  company  to 
Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  coming 
and  of  the  importance  of  his  errand.  Having  received  this 
message,  the  king  commanded  that  he  should  continue  in 
the  isle  till  further  orders,  and  in  the  mean  time  that  he 
should  be  treated  with  all  gentleness  and  humanity;  and 
after  some  time  appointed  a  day  to  hear  his  message.  And, 
for  that  end,  together  with   some   of  his  nobility  he  went 

•*  [This  is  an  error.      Aui^ustin  panions   are  thought   to  have  be- 

belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  An-  longed  to  the  same  monastery ;  and 

drew    in    Rome,   which    had    been  it  was  probably  in  reference  to  the 

founded  by  Gregory  himself:    see  house  from  wnich  they  came  that 

Joan.  Diac.  vit.  Gregor.  I,  6.      Of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rochester 

this  monastery  Gregory  himself  too  was  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew :  Smith 

had  been  a  monk,  and  afterwards  on  Bed.  H.  E.  0,3.] 

abbot;  and  in  his  writings  he  re-  '  Baron.  Annal.  an.  596,  xi. 

peatedly     calb    it     "  monasterium  2  Gregor.  Epist.  IV,  57;  [VI,  51, 

meum'  .     He  speaks  of  Augustin  as  ed.  1705.]  Bed.  ibid.  J,  23 

Bi 


"  monasterii  mei  monachum",  and         ^  Baron,  ibid.  xii.  Bed.  ibid.  1, 24 
again  as  "  monasterii  mei  pneposi 
turn":  Gregor.  Epist.  VIII,  30;  IX 
108.      Many  of  Augustin's  com 


again  as  "monasterii  mei  pneposi-     Gregor.  Epist.  V,  [58,  59,  52,  53,] 
tum":  Gregor.  Epist.  VIII,  30;  IX,    54;    [VI,  58,  59,  52,  53,  54,  ed. 
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iuto  the  island :  and,  whether  it  was  that  the  superstitions  of  597. 
the  pagan  worship  had  taught  him  to  suspect  some  fascina- 
tion, or  whether  the  conduct  of  Augustin  had  given  him  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  prince  conducting 
himself  by  a  received  notion  that  charms  could  have  no 
power  over  him  in  the  open  air,  he  took  up  his  seat  in  the 
open  field,  and  commanded  Augustin  to  attend  him  there. 
Augustin  having  received  this  command  put  himself  and  his 
followers  into  the  form  of  a  procession,  and  erecting  his  silver 
cross,  and  carrying  in  his  arms  the  picture  or  image  of  Christ, 
he  and  his  company  singing  their  litany  came  to  the  presence 
of  the  king ' . 

The  king  having  heard  by  the  interpreter  of  Augustin  an 
account  of  the  nature  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  before  he 
dismissed  him,  gave  him  liberty  to  preach  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  his  kingdom,  and  assigned  him  a  house  in  the  city  of 
Canterbury  2.  Whether  these  favours  were  the  effect  of  God's 
blessings  upon  the  discourse  of  Augustin,  or  the  issue  of  the 
persuasions  of  the  queen  and  the  applications  of  the  French 
king,  or  whether  owing  to  the  preceding  desire  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  English  to  receive  the  faith,  is  equally  difficult 
and  invidious  to  determine. 

4.  But,  to  whatever  reasons  he  owed  his  success,  Augustin 
having  been  thus  favourably  received  by  the  king  hastened 
to  Canterbury  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  grant  that  prince 
had  made  him.  And  whether  it  was  that  he  hoped  by 
charming  the  senses  to  captivate  the  understandings  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  and  by  pomp  and  show  supply  his  defect 
of  language,  he  entered  Canterbury  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  had  addressed  himself  to  the  king  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  in 
the  form  of  procession,  and  singing  the  office  *  Gregory  had 


'  ["  At  illi,  non  dsemonica,  sed  di-  office :  for  this  is  the  most  that  can 
vina  virtute  praediti,  veniebant,  cm-  be  said.  "  Fertur  autem,  quia  ad- 
eem pro  vexillo  ferentes  argenteam  propinquantes  civitati  more  suo  cum 
et  imajsrinem  Domini  Salvatoris  in  cruce  sancta  et  imagine  magni  Re- 
tabula  depictara ;  htaniasque  canen-  gig  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  banc 
tes  pro  sua  simul  et  eorum,  propter  litaniamconsonavocemodularentur: 
quoset  ad  quosvenerant,  salute  seter-  *  Deprecamur  te,  Doraine,  iu  omni 
na  Domino  supplicabant."]  Bed.  misericordia  tua,  ut  auferatur  furor 
ibid.  I,  25.  [See  below,  I,  xvi,  5, 6.]  tuus  et  ira  tua  a  civitate  ista  et  de 
-  Bed.  ibid.  domo  sancta  tua ;  ouoniam  peccavi- 
'  [Rather,  an   anthem   from   the  mus.  Alleluia.'  "]  Bed.  ibid.    [The 

d2 
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^p^.     not  long  before  prepnred  upon  the  occasion  of  a  great  plague 
in  Rome. 

Augustin  being  settled  in  Canterbury  joined  himself  and 
his  company  to  the  queen's  chapel ;  and  by  God's  blessing 
upon  his  endeavours  and  the  influence  and  example  of  that 
princess  great  numbers  were  brought  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  Barouius,  be- 
fore this  year  ended  king  Ethelbert  declared  himself  a  Christ- 
ian and  was  baptized^.  And  though  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  one  of  the  most  certain  marks  of  a  Christian  spirit,  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  honour  to  the  instructions  of  Augustin, 
by  declaring  that  Christ  required  no  other  than  a  voluntary 
obedience,  but  forbid  violence  and  force,  yet  the  example 
and  zeal  of  that  prince  were  great  instruments  of  good,  and 
drew  great  numbers  of  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example. 
And  the  success  of  Augustin  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
Gregory  in  an  epistle  to  Eulogius  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
saith,  that  the  miracles  of  those  who  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking shone  like  those  of  the  apostles,  and  that  on  Christmas- 
day  more  that  ten  thousand  English  were  baptized  ^. 

5.  Baronius  ascribes  this  success  to  Augustin,  and  fixes  it 
in  the  year  597  ;  and  this  upon  the  authority  of  the  aforesaid 
epistle.  But  this  affair,  which  Baronius  from  the  authority 
of  Gregory's  epistle  places  in  this  year,  Ranulphus  postpones 
to  the  year  603,  and  saith  it  was  performed  in  the  river  Swale 

anthem  occurs  in  Gregory's  "  Anti-  H,  Gloss. on"  Litania  Major".)  The 

phonarius"  among  those  which  were  anthems  appointed  fof  that  day  in 

to  be  used  on  St.  Mark's  day,  other-  the  "  Antiphonarius"  would  be  well 

wise   called    Litania   Major :    Greg,  suited  to  a  solemn  service  in  time 

M.  0pp.  Ill,  691.    It  is  well  known  of  pestilence  ;    but  there  does   not 

that  Gregory  ordered  very  solemn  appear  to  be  sufficient  authority  for 

litanies,  or  supplicatory  processions,  saying  positively  that  they  formed 

on   occasion   of  the    great    plague  part  of  the  office  prejiared  by  Gre- 

which  ravaged    Rome  in   the  year  gory  on  that  occasion.    Since  how- 

590.  (See  Greg.  M.  Opp.  I,  1663:  ever  Augustin  and  bis  companions 

also  Greg.  Turon.  X,  i.)   And  it  is  selected  one  of  them  to  chant   as 

thought  that  these  gave  rise  to  the  they  came  to  Canterbury,  is  it  allow- 

Litanise  Majores  still  used  annually  able  to  suppose  that  they  made  their 

in  the  Roman  church  on  the  festival  entry  into  that  city  on  St.  Mark's 

of  St.  Mark.  (See     Martyr.    Rom.  day,  April  25?] 

April.  35  :  Ord.  Rom.  in  Lit.  Maj.  :  '^    Bed.   ibid.  I,    26,  [quoted   by 

Wal.  Strab.  c.  38  :  Durand.  VI,  102  :  Uaronius,  an.  597,  xxv.] 

the  Benedictine  editors  of  Gregory's  3  (Jregor.  Epist.  V'll,  [Indict.  I,] 

works,  IV,Nai7  :    Hampson,    Med.  30;  [VIII,  30,  ed.  1705/] 
i£v.  Kal.  vol.  I,  p.  319 ;  and  in  vol. 
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near  to  York  '.  Birchington  saith  the  same  thing  as  to  the  cgj, 
place  and  number  of  the  baptized-.  And  Gosceline  agrees 
with  them  in  those  circumstances,  but  adds  that  it  was  per- 
formed immediately  after  Augustin's  conference  with  the 
Britons,  and  has  furnished  us  with  many  circumstances  re- 
lating to  his  journey  and  return  from  York  ^.  Yet  it  is  not 
unlikely  but  there  is  a  mistake  in  all  these  relations,  and  that 
what  Bede  saith  of  Paulinus^,  who  baptized  great  numbers 
in  the  river  Swale,  is  misapplied  to  Augustin.  And  that 
which  confirms  one  in  this  belief  is,  that  Bede  expressly  saith, 
that  Eanfled  the  daughter  of  Edwin  king  of  the  Northumbri- 
ans, who  was  born  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Au- 
gustin, was  the  first  of  all  the  Northumbrians  which  received 
baptism^.     And  Nennius  saith  the  same  thing  ^ 

Nor  is  there  more  certainty  of  the  time  when  Ethel- 
bert  received  baptism.  For,  though  Baronius  fixes  it  in  the 
year  597,  yet  it  is  omitted  in  the  chronology  of  Bede :  and 
{which  is  more)  the  epistle  of  Gregory  to  congratulate  the 
conversion  of  that  prince  bears  date  in  June,  the  nineteenth 
of  the  emperor  Mauricius,  which  falls  in  with  the  year  60 1  ' ; 
and  the  epistles  of  Gregory  to  Theoderick  and  Clotharius 

'  Ranulpb.  Polychron.,  coll.  Gale,  ^  Nennii  Hist.  Brit.  [c.  65,]  coll. 
p.  227.  Gale,  p.  114;  [c.  66,  Monum.  Hist. 

2  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  i.  [Birchington's     Brit.  I,  74.] 

words  are  only,  "  in  aqua  quae  dici-  ^  [Greg.  Epist.  XI,  66  :  Bed.  ibid, 

tur  Swalwe" ,  w\th  no  mention   of  1,32.     1  he  letter  however  was  not 

York  or  its  neighbourhood.   Indeed  written    to   congratulate   the    king 

there  is   nothing  in  his  whole  ac-  on    his   conversion,  but   rather  for 

count  which  would  lead  his  readers  the  purpose   of  exhorting   him   to 

to  think  that  Augustin  ever  went  follow  the  faith,  which  be  had  pro- 

beyond  Kent.]  fessed,  with  more  earnestness  than 

3  Goscelin.  Vit.  Augustini,  Angl.  it  seems  be  had  hitherto  shewn. 
Sacr.  II,  67.  [Gosceline  does  not  See  before,  i,8,siote  4.  i^^tbelberht's 
date  this  baptism,  either  positively  or  baptism  seems  to  be  rightly  placed 
relatively:  see  below,  I,  iii,  5,  note  8.]  in  the  year  597  :  at  least  from  the 

*  Bed.  ibid.  II,  14.  [Gregory's  words  of  Bede,  II,  5,  it  may  be  ga- 
letter  is  conclusive  for  tne  date  of  thered  (as  professor  Hussey  has  ob- 
this  baptism  of  ten  thousand  con-  fiervedonBed.I,26)tbat/Ethelberht 
verts.  And  if  on  ('hristmas-day  was  baptized  in  the  same  year  in 
597  Augustin  was  baptizing  in  any  which  Augustin  came  into  Britain. 
"  aqua  quae  dicitur  Swalwe",  it  must  See  also  Pagi  on  Baronius  an.597,iv. 
have  been  the  Swale  in  Kent,  near  Tradition,  jireserved  by  two  monks 
the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  by  which  of  Canterbury,  (Sprott  in  Dugdale's 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  severed  from  Monasticon  Anglicanum  andThome 
themainland.SeeSmithonBed.il,  in  Twysden's  Scriptores  X,)  says 
14.     See  also  below,  I,  iii.  5.]  that  the  king  was  baptized  on  Whit- 

*  Bed.  ibid.  II,  9.  [See  below,  I,  Sunday;  which  in  the  year  597  fell 
iii,  II.]  on  June  3.] 
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597-  kings  of  the  Franks,  to  Bnmichilde  queen,  and  several  of  the 
French  bishops,  to  return  thanks  for  their  favours  and  good 
offices  to  Angustin,  are  all  of  the  same  date  *^ ;  which  seems 
no  way  to  suit  the  zeal  and  concern  of  Gregory  in  that  affair, 
if  that  prince  had  been  converted  four  years  before. 

And  yet,  to  speak  the  truth,  in  the  body  of  the  aforesaid 
epistle  of  Gregory  to  Eulogius  the  baptism  of  the  ten  thousand 
English  is  said  to  be  in  the  first  year  of  the  Indiction,  which 
falls  in  with  the  latter  ^  end  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  597. 
But  that  epistle  makes  no  mention  of  the  baptism  of  king 
Ethelbert,  nor  of  the  place  where  the  ten  thousand  English 
Mere  baptized  ;  but,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  this  must  be 
done  this  year,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kent  the  place,  and  not 
Yorkshire,  as  the  aforesaid  historians  affirm ;  but  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  Gregory  should  make  no  mention  of 
the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  king  of  Kent,  if  Augustin 
had  had  the  honour  of  such  a  proselyte. 

But,  whenever  this  affair  was  transacted,  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  God  was  pleased  to  make  Augustin  a  great  instru- 
ment of  his  glory ;  and  it  is  as  certain,  he  had  much  ado  to 
bear  the  honour  God  was  pleased  to  do  him  "^'. 

6.  Things  being  brought  to  this  pass,  the  better  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  regular  establishment  of  that  church  he  had 
laid  the  foundations  of,  Augustin  went  into  France,  where  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  the  archbishop  of  Aries  under  the 
title  of  archbishop  of  the  English  K 

Baronius  charges  Bede  with  a  mistake  in  this  particular, 
and  saith  that  Augustin  was  consecrated  bishop  before  his 
coming  into  Britain,  and  founds  his  censure  on  the  afore- 
said epistle  of  Gregory  to  Eulogius  '^ :  and  thus  much  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  that  epistle  Gregory  saith,  that  he  had  given 
leave  to  the  German  bishops  to  consecrate  Augustin,  and 
gives  him  the  title  of  bishop.  And  yet,  after  all,  that  epistle 
is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  Bede.  For  all 
that  can  be  concluded  from  that  epistle  is,  that  Augustin  had 
the  character  of  a  bishop  at  the  time  when  it  was  wrote, 

8  Greg.  Epist.  IX,  52,  53, 55,  56 ;  of  September.] 

[58,  59,  61,  63,  ed.  1705.J  '"[See  below  §  8  in  this  chap- 

»  [The  Indiction  of  Constantino-  ter.] 

pie,  which  wite  the  one  nsed  by  Gre-  '  Bed.  ibid.  I,  27. 

gory,  began  each  year  on  the  first  '  Baron.  Annal.  an.  597,  xxvii. 
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which  was  in  June'^,  the  first  of  the  Indiction ;  so  that,  if  597* 
the  coming  of  Augustin  into  Britain  was  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  597  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  Indiction,  June  the  first 
of  the  following  Indiction  may  very  well  be  above  a  year 
after  his  arrival  in  Britain  ;  so  that,  if  his  coming  be  fixed  the 
beginning  of  the  year  597,  and  the  baptism  of  the  English 
the  Christmas  following,  Augustin  had  six  months'  time  be- 
fore the  date  of  Gregory's  epistle  to  receive  his  consecration 
and  give  him  information  thereof. 

But  there  is  yet  a  greater  difficulty  unobserved  by  Ba- 
ronius :  and  that  is,  that  Bede  saith,  that  Augustin  was  con- 
secrated a  bishop  by  Etherius  archbishop  of  Aries ;  whereas 
it  appears  by  several  epistles  of  Gregory,  that  Virgilius, 
which  Bede  allows  to  be  the  successor  of  Etherius,  was 
archbishop  of  Aries  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Indiction, 
which  answers  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  595,  whereas  Augustin 
did  not  set  out  from  Rome  till  the  year  following  *.  In  short, 
the  first  letter  of  Gregory  to  Etherius  in  favour  of  Augustin 
bears  date  a  year  after  the  aforementioned  epistles  to  his 
successor  Virgilius  *.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  easy 
to  perplex,  but  very  difficult  to  set  this  affair  in  its  true 
light;  but  since  Baronius'  censure  of  Bede  is  founded  on 
the  epistles  of  Gregory,  and  there  is  a  manifest  inconsistence 
in  the  dates  of  those  epistles,  and  the  chronology  of  Bede 
appears  consistent  with  itself,  it  seems  reasonable  to  leave 
him  possessed  of  his  authority,  notwithstanding  what  is  said 
to  the  contrary  by  Baronius. 


3  [The  letter  does  not  tell  in  what  letter  here  given  by  Bede  as  ad- 
month  it  was  written,  but  only  the  dressed  to  Etherius  occurs  in  the 
year,  namely,  the  first  of  the  Indie-  collection  of  Gregory's  epistles  as 
tion.  The  dates  of  months,  which  addressed  to  Pelagius  bishop  of 
are  inserted  among-  the  epistles  in  Tours  and  to  Serenus  bishop  of 
the  former  editions,  have  been  omit-  Marseilles.  The  next  letter  in  the 
ted  by  the  Benedictine  editors,  pro-  collection  is  addressed  to  Virgilius 
bably  as  not  authentic]  archbishop  of  Aries,  and  is  of  the 

**  Bed.  ibid.   I,  27,  28  :  Gregor.  very  same  import,  though  in  differ- 

Epist.  IV,  52,  53;  [V,  54,  55,  ed.  ent  words.     Greg.  Epist.  VI.  52, 

1705.     Baronius  however  says  dis-  53.     The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Smith, 

tinctly,  that  Augustin  was  not  conse-  the  learned  editor  of  Bede,  is  highly 

crated  " per  ^tnerium,  qui  non  erat  probable;  that  the  error  was  made 

episcopus  Arelatensis,  sed  Lugdu-  by  Nothelm,  who  transcribed  this 

nensis ;  Virgilius  enim  his   diebus  and  many  other  letters  for   Bede 

praeerat  Arelatensi  ecclesise."]  from  the  authentic  register  at  Rome. 

•^  Bed.  Hist.  Ekrcles.  [I,  24.    The  And  possibly  it  is  owing  to  this  er- 
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,gy  7.  A ugustin  being  consecrated  bishop  presently  sent  away 

Laurentius  a  priest  and  Peter  a  monk  to  Rome,  to  give 
Gregory  an  account  of  his  success,  and  to  desire  assistance 
in  carrying  on  the  work  he  had  so  happily  begun,  and  to 
receive  the  directions  of  Gregory  for  his  future  conduct  •  ; 
nor  did  he  omit  to  magnify  the  miracles  that  God  is  said  to 
have  wrought  by  his  hands ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  mis- 
taken by  these  messengers,  Augustin  sent  several  written 
inquiries  unto  Gregory.  And,  though  the  questions  sent  by 
Augustin  to  Gregory  have  a  turn  so  peculiar  that  few  wise 
men  would  have  hit  upon  them,  yet  because  they  may  give  us 
some  light  into  the  genius  and  sentiments,  as  well  of  the  age, 
as  of  the  man,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  our  time  to  take  a 
short  view  of  them  together  with  the  answers  of  Gregory. 

In  the  first  Augustin  inquires  how  he  should  establish  the 
revenues  of  the  church  of  Canterbury :  to  which  Gregory 
answers,  that  he  should  take  his  pattern  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  divide  the  revenue  into  four  parts,  allowing  one 
to  the  bishop  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  maintenance 
of  hospitality,  the  second  to'the  clergy,  the  third  to  the  poor, 
the  fourth  to  the  support  of  the  fabric. 

The  second  question  of  Augustin  is,  how  he  should  provide 
for  the  married  clergy  "^ :  Gregory  answers,  they  should  have 
a  portion  assigned,  distinct  from  such  of  the  clergy  as  lived 
in  one  society^. 

for  in  the  address  of  this  letter,  that     thorities  mention  him  only  as  in  the 
Bede  everywhere  speaks  of  Etherius     see  of  Lyons. 

as   archbishop   of  Aries  ;    whereas        The  several  events  in  question  may 
Gregory  of  Tours  and  all  other  au-     be  thus  arranged. 
Gregory's  letter  to  Pelagius  and  to  Serenus,  ad- 
dressed in  Bede  to  Etherius, 23  July,    596. 

Arrival  of  Augustin,  in  the  following  spring,  per- 
haps before  Easter,  that  is,  before 14  April,  597. 

His  entry  into  Canterbury  (see  before,  ii,  4,  note  i), 

ptrhaps  on  St.  Mark's  day,  Thursday , 25  April, 

Baptism  of  ^Uhelberht  (see  before,  ii,  5,  note  7), 

Whit-Sunday, 2  June,    

Then  ample  time  is  left  for  Auguetin's  conse' 
cration  before  the 

Baptism  of  the  10,000  on  Christmas-day,    25  Dec.     

Gregory's  letter  to  Eulogius,  mentioning  that  bap- 
tism, before i  Sept.    598.] 

'  Bed.  ibid.  c.  27.  of  course  alters  the  numbers  of  the 

■^  [This  .^ond   question   is   not  subsequent  questions.] 

given  by  Be9e  :  be  throws  the  first  ^  ["  Si  qui  vero  sunt  clerici  extra 

and  second  answers  into  one.     This  sacros  ordines  constituti,  qui  se  con- 
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To  the  third  question,  ahout  the  different  usages  and  rites  60 1. 
of  the  church,  Gregory  answers  with  the  temper  and  wisdom 
becoming  his  character,  that  his  first  care  should  be  for  the 
edification  of  the  church  he  was  to  establish,  and  that,  with- 
out any  regard  either  to  the  ceremonies  of  Rome  or  France, 
be  should  introduce  such  rites  into  the  English  church  as 
were  most  likely  to  forward  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
holiness  of  the  church  he  was  to  establish ' . 

The  fourth  question  is,  how  the  robbers  of  the  church 
should  be  punished.  The  fifth,  whether  two  brothers  might 
marry  two  sisters.  The  sixth,  what  degrees  of  kindred  may 
marry.  The  seventh,  whether  in  case  of  distance  a  bishop 
may  be  consecrated  by  one  ^  of  the  same  order.  In  two  other 
of  his  questions  he  inquires,  whether  a  woman  with  child 
may  be  baptized,  and  whether  the  pollutions  of  a  dream  may 
unfit  a  man  for  the  offices  of  the  ministry  or  the  participation 
of  the  holy  sacrament.  The  answers  are  all  as  weighty  as 
the  questions  deserve. 

In  the  ninth  interrogation  Augustin  inquires  how  he 
should  behave  himself  towards  the  Gallic  and  British  bishops  : 
to  which  Gregory  answered,  that  he  should  not  pretend  to 
any  authority  over  the  French  bishops  ;  but  as  to  the  British, 
he  committed  them  wholly  to  his  care,  that  he  might  teach 
the  unlearned,  confirm  the  weak,  and  correct  the  obstinate. 

8.  These  questions  and  answers,  as  they  are  printed  in  the 
works  of  Gregory',  are  much  the  same  as  in  Bede;  only  the 
copy  in  Gregory's  works  has  one  question  and  answer  more 
than  the  copy  in  the  history  of  Bede ;  but  in  both  places 
they  are  without  date.  But  it  seems  probable  they  were 
sent  over  with  the  second  colony  of  monks,  conducted  by 
Mellitus  their  abbot  and  Laurentius  whom  Augustin  had 
sent  to  Rome,  and  came  together  with  them  into  Britain  in 
the  year  601  ;  and  not  only  the  letters  of  Gregory  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  Kent,  but  all  the  commendatory  epistles 
to  the  kings  and  queen  and  several  bishops  of  the  Franks'-, 
and  the  chronology  of  Bede,  answer  this  account.     Amongst 

tinere  non  possunt.  sortiri  uxores  >  Gregor.  M.  Opera,  fol.  464, 465, 

debent  et  stipendia  Kua  exterius  ac-  ed.  Paris.  1533;  [Epist.  XI,  64,  ed. 

cipere".]  1705O 

*  [See  before,  i,  9,  note  i.]  '^  (iregor.  Epist.  IX,  52,  55,  56; 

*  [lliat  is,  by  only  one,  by  a  [XI,  58,  61,  63,  ed.  1705:  also  29, 
single  bishop.]  54,  55,  56,  57,  59, 60,  66:] 
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6oi.  those  who  came  at  this  time  into  Britain  were  Mellitus, 
Justus,  Paulinus,  who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves, 
and  had  a  great  share  in  the  future  labour  and  honour  of  this 
holy  undertaking. 

But  by  an  epistle  of  Gregory  it  appears,  that  in  the  account 
which  Augustin  had  sent  to  Rome  he  had  taken  care  to 
recount  the  miracles  that  God  had  wrought  by  his  hand,  but 
with  an  air  and  relish  that  lessened  the  man  by  magnifying 
the  miracles.  To  which  Gregory  in  a  distinct  epistle  an- 
swered like  one  that  took .  pleasure  in  the  success  but  pitied 
the  vanity  it  had  occasioned.  And  therefore  at  the  same 
time  that  he  sent  him  over  all  necessary  helps  and  instruc- 
tions, and  made  a  just  acknowledgment  of  his  labours,  he 
furnished  him  with  arguments  to  cure  his  vanity  3. 

9.  Amongst  other  instructions  brought  over  by  Mellitus, 
Gregory  directs  Augustin  not  to  destroy  the  places  used  by 
the  Saxons  for  the  pagan  worship ;  but  that,  having  first  cast 
out  the  images  of  their  gods,  he  should  with  holy  water 
sprinkle  the  walls  thereof,  build  altars,  and  furnish  them  with 
relics,  and  thus  set  them  apart  for  the  service  of  God '. 

But  as  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  pagan  worship  his  in- 
structions are  more  surprising,  and  seem  better  fitted  to  the 
following  than  the  present  age;  and  this  was,  to  treat  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  English  as  he  did  the  places 
of  their  worship ;  not  to  abolish  them,  but,  having  first  fitted 
them  for  it  by  changing  the  end  of  those  institutions,  he 
should  then  introduce  them  into  the  Christian  worship.  And, 
amongst  others  of  this  kind,  Gregory  takes  notice  of  a  Saxon 
festival,  that  seems  to  lie  so  cross  to  the  purity  of  the  gospel- 
worship,  as  one  would  have  thought  could  never  have  been 
reconciled  to  it.  "  And  whereas"",  saith  Gregory,  "  the  Saxons 
used  to  slay  abundance  of  oxen,  and  sacrifice  them  to  devils, 

3  Bed.  ibid,  c.31  :  [Gregor.  Epist.  siae  Sanctae  Marise  ad  Martyres",  or 

XI,  28.1  "DedicatioBasilicsp  Sanctae  Mariae", 

'  [After  Gregory's  example,  pope  commemorated  on  iii.  Idus  Maii, 
Boniface  IV,  608-615  (according  May  13,  in  Bede's  Martyrologiura 
to  Pagi),  obtained  from  the  emperor  and  several  early  English  calendars, 
Phocas  a  grant  of  the  Pantheon  at  for  instance  in  MS.  Jun.  27  in  the 
Rome,  and  consecrated  it  as  a  Christ-  Bodleian  Library  mentioned  below, 
ian  place  of  worship  in  honour  of  I,{xvii,  17,  note  2,  and  in  one  printed 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and  all  Martvrs.  in  the  Veterum  Scriptorura  et  Mo- 
Baron.  Annah>  an.  607,  i;  Pagi  ibid,  numentorum  Amplissima  Collectio 
iii.     'ITiis  is  the  "  Dedicatio  Eccle-  of  Martene  and  Durand,  VI,  654.] 
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you  shall  not  abolish  this  custom,  but  appoint  new  festivals,  <5oi. 
either  in  honour  of  the  saints  to  whom  their  churches  are 
dedicated,  or  whose  relics  are  deposited  therein  ;  and  making 
arbours  with  branches  of  trees  round  their  churches,  the 
Saxons  shall  be  allowed  to  kill  their  oxen,  and  feast,  and 
enjoy  themselves,  as  they  did  in  their  former  pagan  state; 
only  they  shall  offer  their  thanks  and  praises  unto  God." 
And  the  reasons  upon  which  this  advice  is  founded  are,  the 
difficulties  of  drawing  of  men  from  long  continued  usages, 
the  example  of  God  in  allowing  the  Israelites  the  use  of  the 
Egyptian  sacrifices,  and  the  hopes  by  such  indulgence  to 
bring  the  converts  in  time  to  a  better  sense  of  their  duty  to 
God^. 

The  reasons  of  Gregory  admit  of  much  dispute ;  but  the 
advice  has  a  danger  attends  it  too  visible  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  question.     And  the  success  was  such  as  might  be  expected 


2  Gregor.  Epist.  IX,  71 ;  [XI,  76, 
ed.  1705:]  Bed.  ibid.  c.  30:  Baron. 
Annal.  an  601.  [The  epistle  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mellitus.  Gregory  desires 
him  to  tell  Augustin, "  quia  fana  ido- 
lorum  destrui  in  eadem  gente  (sc. 
Anglorum)  ininime  debeant,  sed  ipsa, 
quae  in  eis  sunt,  idola  destruantur. 
Aqua  benedicta  fiat,  in  eisdem  fanis 
aspergatur,  altaria  construantur.reli- 
quise  ponantur;  quia  si  fana  eadem 
bene  constructa  sunt,  necesse  est  ut 
a  cultu  daemon  um  in  obsequium  veri 
Dei  debeant  commulari :  ut,  dum 
gens  ipsa  eadem  fana  non  videt  de- 
strui, de  corde  errorem  deponat,  et 
Deum  verum  cognoscens  ac  adorans 
ad  loca  quae  consuevit  familiarius 
concurrat.  Et  quia  boves  solent  in 
sacrificio  daeraonum  multos  occidere, 
debet  his  etiam  hac  de  re  aliqua  so- 
lemnitas  immutari:  ut  die  dedica- 
tionis  vel  natalitiis  sanctorum  mar- 
tyrum,  quonim  illic  reliquiae  ponun- 
tur,  tabernacula  sibi  circa  easdem 
ecclesias,  quae  ex  fanis  commutatae 
sunt,  de  ramis  arborum  faciant,  et 
religiosis  conviviis  solemnitatem  ce- 
lebrent;  nee  diabolo  jam  animalia 
imraolent,  sed  ad  laudem  Dei  in 
esum  suum  animalia  occidant,  et 
Donatori  omnium  de  satietate  sua 
gratias  referant :  ut,  dum  eis  aliqua 
exterius  gaudia  reservantur,  ad  inte- 


riora  gaudia  consentire  facilius  va- 
leant.  Nam  duris  mentibus  simul 
omnia  abscidere,  impossibile  esse 
non  dubium  est :  quia  is  qui  locum 
summum  ascendere  nititur,  necesse 
est  ut  gradibus  vel  passibus,  non 
autem  saltibus,  elevetur.  Sic  Isra- 
elitico  populo  in  ^gypto  Dominus 
se  quidem  innotuit,  sed  tamen  eis 
sacrificiorum  usus,  quos  diabolo  so- 
lebant  exbibere,  in  cultu  proprio 
reservavit,  ut  eis  in  sacrificio  suo 
animalia  immolare  praeciperet:  qua- 
tenus  cor  mutantes  aliua  de  sacrifi- 
cio amitterent,  aliud  retmerent ;  ut, 
etsi  ipsa  essent  animalia  quae  offerre 
consueverant,  verumtamen,  Deo 
haec  et  non  idolis  immolantes,  jam 
sacrificia  ipsa  non  essent." 

Similar  festivities  were  permitted 
by  the  pope's  namesake,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  in  Cappadocia  in  the 
third  century.  See  a  remarkable 
extract  from  his  life  cited  by  Mo- 
sheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  2,  II,  iv, 
2,  note. 

The  origin  of  parochial  wakes  or 
feasts  of  dedication  in  England  is 
referred  to  this  order  of  |)ope  Gre- 
gory by  bishop  Kennelt  in  his  Pa- 
rochial Antiquities,  vol.  II,  p.  303, 
ed.  18 18.  See  also  Ilampson,  Med. 
Mv.  Kal.,  on  "  Michaelmas-day", 
vol.  I,  p.  35.] 
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60 1,  from  such  a  beginning.  For  this  unhappy  error  took  such 
root  amongst  the  English,  that  about  forty  years  after  Er- 
combert  king  of  Kent  was  forced  to  forbid  those  idolatrous 
practices  by  a  law\  which  had  at  first  been  allowed  to  his 
ancestors.  And  the  council  of  Calcuith,  near  two  hundred 
years  after  the  coming  of  Augustin,  takes  notice  of  the  relics 
of  paganism  then  remaining  amongst  the  English^.  And  it 
may  be,  without  looking  further  than  the  reasons  and  conduct 
of  Gregory,  one  has  a  just  view  of  the  original  of  those  usages 
which  in  time  became  a  burden  and  a  reproach  to  the  western 
church,  and  of  the  reasons  which  first  introduced  them. 

10.  It  seems  probable,  that  this  method  prescribed  by 
Gregory  to  win  the  English  was  the  same  that  had  before 
been  made  use  of  in  the  conversion  of  the  Franks  and  such  of 
the  northern  people  as  had  settled  themselves  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France :  who  had  been  allowed  to  introduce  their 
images'  into  churches;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was  so 
gross  and  visible  an  idolatry  in  the  worship  thereof,  that  Se- 
renus,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Marseilles,  at  once  to  show  his 
detestation  of  their  sins  and  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future, 
caused  their  images  to  be  taken  down  and  cast  out  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  his  diocese,  and  broke  them  to  pieces. 

This  instance  of  the  zeal  of  Serenus  for  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  worship  was  so  ill  received  at  Rome,  and  his  reasons 
so  little  considered,  that  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  mis- 
carriage, and  the  visible  danger  which  attended  the  indulging 
the  new  converts  in  their  ancient  usages,  in  the  compass  of 
this  year  Gregory  not  only  blamed  the  conduct  of  Serenus, 

^   Bed.    ibid.     Ill,    8.     [Bede's  subject,  he  uses  the  word  "  pictura". 

words    are    merely   these  :    "  Hie  For  instance :  "  Aliud  est  enim  jjic- 

primus    regum    Anglorum   in  toto  turam   adorare,   ahud   per   picturse 

regno  suo  idola  relinqui  ac  destrui,  historiani  quid  sit  adorandum  addi- 

simul  et  jejunium  quadraginta  die-  scere."     And  again  :  "  Indica  quod 

rum  observari,  principali  auctoritate  non  tibi  ipsa  visio  historiae  quae  pic- 

prsBcepit."  See  below,  I,  iv,  6.1  tura  teste  pendebatur   displicuerit, 

'*  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman,  I,  290,  sed  ilia  adoratio  ouse  picturis  fuerat 

[Wilkins,  I,  150.    See  below,  I,  xii,  incomjwtenter  exnibita."     InEpist. 

13,  note  3.]  IX,  53  also,  and  105,  he  speaks  in 

'  [Images  of  saints,  "sanctorum  the  same  way,  passing  at  once  from 

imagines".   Gregor.  Epist.  XI.  13.  "imago"  to  " pictura"  almost  as  if 

It  is  very  plain  however  that  by  the  they   were  convertible  terms.     On 

word  "imagines"  (iregory  diu  not  tbisuseof  "imago"  see  below,  I,  xvi, 

mean    statues    or    sculptures,   but  5,  6,  especially  the  passages   there 

paintings;  fortbroughout  the  letter,  quoted  from  uede.] 
in  reasoning  with   Serenus  on  the 
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but  sent  the  aforesaid  instructions  by  Mellitus  to  Augustin  6oi. 
archbishop  of  Cauter1)ury.  And  as  his  epistles  to  Serenus 
and  Mellitus  bear  date  the  same  year,  so  are  his  advices  bot- 
tomed on  reasons  of  the  same  kind.  He  tells  Serenus,  that 
he  should  not  have  broken  down  their  images,  lest  by  so  doing, 
or  by  his  not  suffering  them  to  be  introduced  into  churches, 
he  should  prejudice  the  pagans  amongst  whom  he  lived 
against  the  Christian  religion^.  And  indeed  thus  much  is 
evident,  that  the  pagans,  whose  rites  were  in  every  thing  else 
very  different,  universally  agreed  in  the  use  of  images  in  their 
worship,  or  some  other  symbol  and  visible  representation. 
And  as  the  continuance  of  this  usage  would  probably  bring 
them  more  easily  to  submit  to  the  Christian  worship,  so  it 
doubtless  made  it  much  more  difficult  to  raise  their  minds  to 
a  just  idea  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  to  carry  their  worship  be- 
yond the  visible  object. 

So  that  when  one  reflects  on  the  state  of  the  western 
nations,  and  judges  of  the  rules  of  their  conversion  by  the 
conduct  and  directions  of  Gregory,  the  occasions  of  the  errors 
and  corruptions  in  the  western  church  lie  as  open  and 
visible  as  the  inundations  and  ravages  of  the  northern  people 
on  the  western  empire.  For  they  who  brought  this  rude 
people  into  the  church  suffered  them  to  bring  a  great  share 
of  their  ancient  errors  and  usages  along  with  them ;  and 
indeed  "no  good  can  ever  be  expected,  when  men  pretend  to 
serve  God  by  disobeying  him,  and  presume  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come. 

11.  Whereas  in  the  first  conversions  of  the  nations  by  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  followers  the  greatest  care  was 
used,  not  only  to  bring  the  converts  to  a  just  idea  of  the 
gospel  revelation,  and  conduct  their  devotions  by  the  general 
rules  thereof,  but  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  leave  no  foot- 
steps of  the  pagan  worship  ;  and  upon  this  ground  the  use  of 
images  and  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Gentile  worship  were 
entirely  banished,  and  a  plainness  and  simplicity,  suited  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  generally  introduced. 
And  great  marks  of  this  primitive  plainness  appear  in  the 
worship  of  the  British  and  Scots  at  the  time  of  Augustin's 
coming :  whereas  in  that  worship  which  Augustin  introduced, 

2  Gregor.  Epist.  IX,  9;   [XI,  13,  ed.  1705.     See  below,  I,  xiii,  a.] 
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60 1,  and  which  had  been' fitted  for  the  northern  people  who  in 
this  and  in  two  preceding  ages  had  been  brought  into  the 
church,  there  appears  abundance  of  new  rites  and  pomp  and 
ceremonies,  which  the  ])ritish  and  Scots  were  utterly  unac- 
quainted with. 

And  this  consideration  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  mighty 
aversion  of  the  British,  Scots,  and  Picts  to  the  Saxon  worship 
and  those  who  came  from  Rome  to  introduce  it.  For  their 
not  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  Augustin  pretended  to 
they  had  reasons  of  another  kind,  and  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  proper  place '  :  but  such  was  the  aversion  the 
Scottish  Christians  showed  to  all  communion  with  those  that 
came  from  Rome,  that  Daganus  a  Scottish  bishop  refused  not 
only  to  eat  with  them,  but  so  much  as  to  lodge  with  them  in 
the  same  house "^ ;  and  so  general  was  the  aversion  of  the 
British  Christians  to  the  doctrine  and  worship  planted 
amongst  the  English  by  Augustin  and  his  followers,  and  to 
such  degrees  did  it  arise,  that  in  the  year  633,  which  was 
about  thirty-six  years  after  the  first  conversions  by  Augustin, 
Bede  saith,  "  To  this  day  the  Britons  continue  such  aversion 
to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  English,  that  they  make  no 
account  thereof,  and  will  no  more  communicate  with  them 
than  with  pagans"  ^  And  he  that  will  ascribe  all  this  to  the 
different  manner  of  observing  the  Easter  festival  must  have  a 
very  contemptible  idea  of  all  that  were  concerned* in  this 
quarrel. 

12.  Having  viewed  the  directions  which  Gregory  gave  for 
the  change  of  the  pagan  to  Christian  usages,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  return,  and  consider  the  model  he  sent  over  to  Augustin 
for  the  government  of  the  English  Saxon  church.  The 
epistle  that  contains  this  model  is  by  the  editor  of  Gregory's 
epistles  placed  under  the  seventh  year  of  the  Indiction  and 

ESee  below,  I,  iii,  3, 4.]  que  in  aliquo  eis  magis  communicare 

"  Daganus  episcopus  ad  nos  quam  paganis."  Bed.  ibid.  II,  20. 

venien8,non  solum  cibuinnobiscum,  [Bede  is  speaking  of  his  own  time, 

sed  nee  in  eodem  hospitio  quo  ves-  that  is,  about  the  year  731.     So  in 

cebamur,  sumere  voluit."  ItisLau-  II,  4,  after  saying  that  Laurentius, 

rentius,  the  successor  of  Augustin  Augustin's  successor  at  Canterbury, 

at  Canterbury,   who  is   speaking.]  \vrote  letters  to  the  British  clergy 

Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  11,4.  urging  them  to  catholic  unity,  he 

3  "[Uuippecumlusquehodiemo-  adds,  "sed   quantum   haec   agendo 

ris  sit  Britoimm,  hdem  religionem-  profecerit,  adhuc  prsesentia  tempora 

que  Anglorum  pro  nihilo  habere,  ne-  declarant".] 
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the  year  of  our  Lord  604'.     But  that  inBede'^,  which  is     601. 
doubtless  the  same  epistle,  bears  date  three  years  sooner ; 
and  this  answers  to  the  coming  of  Mellitus  into  Britain  and 
the  many  epistles^  sent  by  Gregory  on  that  occasion, 

Augustin  having  received  consecration  from  the  archbishop 
of  Aries,  Gregory  resolved  to  honour  him  with  the  character 
of  an  archbishop ;  and,  as  a  mark  and  acknowledgment 
thereof,  at  the  coming  of  Mellitus  into  Britain  in  the  year 
601,  sent  him  over  a  pall ;  and  together  with  that  a  model  or 
platform  of  the  government  he  was  to  establish  in  the  English 
church ;  wherein,  in  consideration  of  the  merit  of  Augustin, 
he  was  constituted  primate  of  the  English  church,  and  had  a 
power  given  him  to  erect  another  metropolitical  see  at  York, 
but  with  subordination  to  him  as  primate  of  the  English. 
Gregory  further  directed,  that  the  two  metropolitans  should 
each  of  them  have  twelve  suffragan .  bishops  within  their  re- 
spective provinces ;  but  at  the  death  of  Augustin,  that  the 
metropolitical  see  should  be  removed  from  Canterbury  to 
London ;  and  that  after  that  remove  the  primacy  settled  on 
the  person  of  Augustin  should  cease,  and  the  archbishops  of 
London  and  York  take  place  according  to  the  priority  of 
their  consecration. 

13.  As  for  the  British  clergy,  that  model  subjects  them,  as 
Gregory  had  done  in  another  rescript ',  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  Augustin.  When  one  compares  these  epistles  of 
Gregory,  with  those  which  upon  his  first  advancement  to  the 
see  of  Rome  he  wrote  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  other  bishops  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  the  solemn  profession  he  therein 
makes,  that  he  received  the  faith  and  canons  of  the  four  first 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Clialcedon, 
with  the  veneration  with  which  he  received  the  four  Gospels 
of  the  evangelists-,  and  considers  the  zeal  and  warmth  with 
which  he  opposed  the  pretensions  of  his  friend  and  confident 
John  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  name  and  title  of 
universal  bishop^,  assuming  to  himself  the  title  of  servant  to 

•  Greffor.  Epist.  XII,  15.   [The  •  [See  before,  ii,  7.] 

Benedictine   editors    adopt    Bede's  2  Gregor.  Epist.  I,  24,  [35,  ed. 

date,  placing?  the  letter  thus,  XI,  65.]  1 705.] 

2  Bed.  ibid.  I,  29.  ^  Gregor.  Epist.  IV,  32,  34,  36  ; 

3'  [See  references  to  them  before,  [V,  20,  21,  43,  ed.  1705.J 
ii.  8,  note  2.] 
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60 1,  the  servants  of  God ^  •  one  finds  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
Gregory's  professions  and  shows  of  humility  and  zeal  for 
the  canons  to  that  authority  he  assumed  in  his  instructions 
to  Augustin  and  in  the  model  he  sent  over  to  England. 

Thus  much  is  evident,  past  all  possibility  of  dispute,  from 
the  epistles  of  Gregory,  that  the  pretence  to  an  universal 
pastorship  by  a  divine  right  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of 
at  Rome  in  his  time.  And  it  is  as  evident  from  his  writings, 
that  the  canons  of  the  church  were  yet  thought  the  measure 
of  the  patriarchal  power  ;  so  that  it  is  very  odd  and  surprising 
to  see  this  great  prelate  at  the  same  time  breaking  and  assert- 
ing the  authority  of  the  canons.  The  pretence  of  those  who 
justify  him  upon  the  patriarchal  power  shall  be  considered  in 
another  place  \ 

14.  But  if  the  conduct  of  Gregory  be  excusable,  it  is  not 
by  the  late  pretence  to  an  universal  pastorship,  nor  that  of 
his  patriarchal  power;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  first  was 
then  unknown,  and  the  latter  had  not  extended  itself  to 
Britain.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  the  case  of  the 
English  church  seems  to  lie  without  the  prevision  of  the 
canons  ;  which  had  confined  their  care  to  established  churches, 
but  left  churches  unformed  to  the  prudence  and  charity  of 
those  who  should  be  the  happy  instruments  in  converting 
pagan  nations ;  and  though  this  was  not  directly  the  case  of 
the  British,  yet  it  was  a  reasonable  presumption  that  in  time 
their  church  would  follow  the  fate  of  their  country.  So  that 
the  appointment  of  Gregory  in  this  particular  seems  to  be 
no  other  than  what  the  natural  course  of  things  would  have 
produced  had  he  spared  his  directions.  And,  however  new 
this  thought  may  seem,  yet  the  event  will  show  that  the 
English,  as  well  as  the  Britons,  acted  as  if  they  had  been 
acquainted  with  no  other  authority  but  what  arose  from  the 
wisdom  and  charity  of  that  prelate. 

But  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  universal  pastorship, 
or  of  a  patriarchal  power  which  extended  to  these  nations, 


<  Gregor.  Epist.  IV.  32 ;    [V,  20,  that  Gregory  used  the  title  of  "  Ser- 

ed.  1705.  In  this  letter  Gregory  says,  vus  8er\'orum  Uei"  in  the  inscrip- 

"  Ego  eniin  cunctorum  sacerdotum  tions  of  all  his  letters  ;  as  indeed  we 

servus  sum,  m  quantum  sacerdotali-  find  it  in  all  that  are  recorded  by 

tervivunt."  It  is  Joannes  Diaconus,  Bede.] 

who  tells  us   (Vit.   Gregor.  II,  i)  '  [See  below,  I,  vi,  7-1 4. J 
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it  is  plain  they  acted  as  if  they  had  been  entirely  strangers  60 1 . 
to  all  pretensions  of  that  kind.  For  thus  much  is  evident, 
that  the  Britons  did  in  the  most  solemn  and  most  public 
manner  that  was  possible  disavow  the  authority  of  Gregorj'  ; 
and  the  English  did  not  go  one  step  further  in  the  pursuit 
thereof  than  they  were  led  to  it  by  their  convenience  or  inter- 
est, but  for  the  most  part  acted  contrary  to  it  in  every  in- 
stance. Though  Gregory  appointed  that  the  see  of  the  first 
metropolitan  should  upon  the  death  of  Augustin  be  removed 
to  Loudon,  yet  Canterbury  retains  the  honour  to  this  day, 
and  the  bishops  of  London  have  been  almost  ever  since  suf- 
fragans to  the  prelates  of  that  see  ;  and  the  priority  of  con- 
secration never  gave  the  archbishops  of  York  precedence  to 
those  of  Canterbury,  till  the  see  of  York  fell  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  had  so  much  ambition  and  so  little  wisdom  as  to 
fight  for  precedence.  Nor  were  his  directions  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  sufiragans  one  jot  better  obeyed :  for  it  was  almost 
one  age  before  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were  generally 
owned  as  primates  of  the  English  church  >,  and  near  five  ages 
before  their  authority  was  generally  received  by  the  Britons  ^  ; 
besides,  it  was  long  before  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
came  to  have  twelve  suflFragans,  but  the  province  of  York  has 
never  obtained  half  that  number  to  this  day.  But  from  this 
general  view  it  is  time  to  return  to  review  the  particulars  of 
these  affairs  in  the  order  which  they  possess  in  the  following 
story, 

CHAPTER   in. 

AB    ANNO    601     AD    ANNUM    633. 

1.  Augustin  attempts  to  oblige  the  Britons  to  own  his  authority,  and 
obtains  a  conference  in  order  thereunto ;  is  unsuccessful. 

2.  A  second  conference  with  the  Britons. 

3.  Terms  of  union  offered  to  the  Britons.  Augustin's  undecent  be- 
haviour. ITie  account  the  British  writers  give  of  this  conference.  The 
authority  of  Augustin  rejected  by  the  British  bishops:  the  reasons  thereof. 
The  British  church  continues  its  independence  on  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury. 

4.  Pretences  of  the  writers  of  the  Romish  church  to  palliate  the  Britons' 
rejecting  the  authority  of  pope  Gregor)'  :  the  truth  thereof  owned  by 
Baronius.  The  conduct  of  the  Britons  justified  by  the  canons  and  usages 
of  the  catholic  chiu-cb. 

'  [See  l>elow,  I,  v,  6  ;  vi,  i.]  '  [See  below,  II,  vii,  7, 8.] 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  ■ 
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5.  The  massacre  of  the  British  clergy  :  this  ascribed  to  Augustin : 
the  grounds  of  that  charge.  Augustin  said  by  some  writers  to  go  to  York, 
and  baptize  some  of  the  northern  English  :  the  groimds  of  that  and  other 
mistakes  concerning  Augiistin. 

6.  Augustin  consecrates  three  new  bishops.  The  death  of  Augustin  : 
the  difference  about  the  time  thereof.  Part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent  only 
converted  by  him.     'ITie  state  of  the  church  at  his  death. 

7.  Laurentius  succeeds  Augustin ;  follows  his  steps  ;  attempts  to  bring 
the  Scots  and  Britons  to  own  his  authority ;  is  unsuccessful.  The  Scot- 
tish clergy  refuse  all  conversation  with  the  Romish  missionaries. 

8.  The  people  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  converted  by  Mellitus.  His 
see  fixed  at  London.  A  cathedral  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  there 
built.  Boniface  bishop  of  Rome  obtains  the  title  of  universal  bishop. 
The  gospel  makes  no  progress  in  England. 

9.  Ethelbert  dies,  and  paganism  revives  in  Kent.  Mellitus  driven 
from  his  see.  The  people  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  cast  off"  their  Christ- 
ianity. The  missionaries  despair  of  preserving  the  new  church,  and  agree 
to  leave  England  and  return  to  Rome.  The  bishops  of  Jjondon  and  Ro- 
chester fly  to  France. 

10.  Laurentius  archbishop  of  Canterbury  prepares  to  leave  England; 
is  prevented  by  a  pretended  vision ;  converts  the  new  king  of  Kent,  and 
brings  back  part  of  the  people  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  bishops  of  Ix>ndon  and  Rochester  are  recalled  from  France.  The 
people  of  London  return  to  their  idolatry ;  refuse  to  receive  their  bishop. 
The  sad  state  of  the  church  at  the  death  of  Laurentius  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

11.  Mellitus  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Paulinus  made  a 
bishop,  and  sent  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Northumberland :  the  occasion 
thereof.     He  baptizes  the  daughter  of  that  prince. 

12.  Edwin  king  of  the  Northumbrians  converted :  the  means  and 
consequences  thereof.  The  people  of  York  and  a  great  part  of  the  north 
follow  his  example.  An  episcopal  see  founded  at  York :  Paulinus  made 
bishop  thereof.  Honorius  bishop  of  Rome  sends  him  a  pall,  and  pre- 
tended to  make  him  an  archbishop. 

13.  'ITie  king  of  the  East-Angles  is  converted;  and  with  him  part  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  converted  by  Paulinus. 
Honorius  archbishop  of  Canterbury  consecrated  at  Lincoln. 

14.  The  people  of  the  north  return  to  idolatry.  Paulinus  their  bishop 
flies  to  Kent,  and  is  made  bishop  of  Rochester. 

15.  The  people  of  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  Lincolnshire,  relapse  to  pa- 
ganism. 

°''  1.  Augustin  having  received  the  aforesaid  powers  and 

instructions  from  Gregory  presently  applied  himself  to  put 
them  in^o  practice.  And  the  Britons  were  the  first  subject 
of  his  care :  whether  it  was  that  the  enlarging  of  his  own 
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authority,  and  of  the  authority  of  him  that  sent  him,  by  the  60 1. 
submission  of  the  British  church,  being  thought  of  greater 
moment  than  the  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  Christ  by  the 
conversion  of  the  pagan  English,  gave  beginning  to  this  zeal 
of  Augustin ;  or  whether  it  was  the  interest  of  the  prince 
who  had  received  him  into  his  dominions,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  found  his  account  in  it  had  the  Britons  submitted 
to  the  archbishop  of  his  kingdom.  These  are  questions  which 
the  conduct  of  Augustin  would  very  naturally  lead  one  to  : 
and  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  the  man,  and  the  authority  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  had  so  visible  an  interest  in  the  zeal  of 
that  prelate,  as  would  almost  tempt  one  to  think  it  was  some 
such  consideration  gave  beginning  to  it. 

But,  whatever  his  views  were,  having  the  favour  and  inter- 
est of  Ethelbert,  he  made  use  of  them  to  obtain  a  conference 
with  the  Britons  in  the  year  601 '.  Their  meeting-place  was 
from  thence  in  after-times  called  Augustinsac,  or  Augustiu's- 
Oak,  in  the  confines  of  the  Wiccii  and  West-Saxons  2.  The 
council  being  assembled,  Augustin  proposed,  first,  that  the 
Britons  should  embrace  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
then  join  with  them  in  preaching  to  the  English.  Bede  saitli 
of  the  Britons,  they  did  many  things  contrary  to  the  unity  of 
the  church,  besides  their  not  observing  the  feast  of  Easter  in 
a  due  manner  ^ :  so  that,  however  reasonable  the  first  propo- 
sition of  Augustin  may  appear  at  first  sight,  upon  a  just  con- 
sideration thereof  it  appears  a  very  artful  and  comprehensive 
article,  and  such  as  must  necessarily  draw  after  it  conse- 
quences of  the  first  moment  to  the  British  church;  and 
therefore,  after  all  the  persuasions,  the  arts,  and  reproaches 
of  Augustin,  and,  as  Bede  saith,  a  miraculous  curing  of  a 
blind  man  to  prove  the  authority  of  his  traditions,  this  meet- 


'  [The  date  of  this  conference  is  ciorum  et  Occidentalium  Saxonum, 

uncertain.     Dr.  Smith  argues  from  appellatur."  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  H, 

the  order  of  events  in  Bede,  that  it  2.     The  place  is  not  known,  but  is 

could  not  have  taken  place  before  thought  by  some  to  be  near  Aust  or 

the  year  603,  and  that  is  the  date  Aust-clive,  which  is  a  small  village 

imder  which  it  is  related  by  Roger  on  the  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire, 

Wendover.]  then  occupied  by  the  Huiccii,  but 

2  ["  In  loco  qui  usque  hodie  lingua  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Wcst- 

Anglorum  'Augustinaes  &c\  id  est,  Saxons.] 
robiir  Augustini,  in  confinio  Huic-         •'  Bed.  ibid. 
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60 1,  ing  came  to  no  other  issue  but  this,  that  the  Britons  would 
advise  upon  what  had  passed,  and  give  Augustin  a  second 
meeting. 

2.  The  Britons  being  returned,  and  having  considered  the 
importance  of  the  matter  with  the  application  it  deserved, 
they  could  not  but  be  sensible,  that  the  honour  and  interest 
of  king  Ethelbert  were  concerned  in  the  success  of  it,  and 
that  their  refusal  might  possibly  draw  the  resentment  of  that 
prince  upon  them  ;  and  this  consideration,  together  with  the 
guilt  of  schism,  which  the  consequence  of  Augustin's  argu- 
ments charged  upon  them,  did  deserve  their  serious  delibera- 
tion. Nor  were  they  wanting  therein  ;  but,  as  Bede  observes, 
after  the  matter  had  been  well  considered  amongst  themselves, 
they  applied  themselves  to  an  anchoret  of  great  reputa- 
tion among  them  for  his  holiness  and  wisdom,  and  inquired 
of  him  whether  they  ought  to  quit  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  submit  to  Augustin.  To  which  he  answered, 
that,  if  Augustin  was  a  man  of  God,  they  ought  to  follow  him. 
And  when  the  Britons  replied,  how  should  they  know  whe- 
ther he  was  a  man  of  God  ?  he  answered,  they  should  judge 
of  his  character  by  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  man  that 
supported  it ;  if  he  was  meek  and  humble,  he  was  the  disciple 
of  him  who  had  taught  men  to  know  his  yoke  by  the  meek- 
ness and  humility  of  those  that  bore  it ;  and  further  added, 
that  by  the  condescension  and  gentleness  with  which  he 
treated  them  they  should  judge  of  his  temper  and  spirit. 

After  some  time  thus  spent,  seven  of  the  British  bishops, 
together  with  Dinoth  abbot  of  Bangor  '  and  many  other 
very  learned  men,  came  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  to 
give  Augustin  a  second  meeting  ^. 

3.  The  Britons  having  so  contrived  it  that  Augustin  should 
be  seated  in  the  place  of  meeting  before  they  entered,  Au- 
gustin did  not  so  much  as  rise  from  his  seat  to  receive  them ; 
which,  as  Bede  adds,  raised  the  resentment  of  the  Britons  so 
far,  that  they  set  themselves  to  oppose  the  arguments  of  Au- 

'  [This  was  the  famous  monas-  Preface  to  Nennius,  p.  xxiv;  Du- 

tery  of  Bangor  Iscoed  on  the  Dee.  nawd,   in   Wilhams'    Ecclesiastical 

The  name  of  the  abbot,  who  seems  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry,  p.  217.] 

to  have  b$«n  likewise  its  founder,  is  ^  Bed.  ibid, 
variously  spelt :  Dunod,  in  Gunn's 
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gustin  and  his  followers.  However,  after  some  time  spent  to  60 1. 
no  purpose,  Augustin  thus  addressed  himself  to  the  Britons. 
"  In  many  things,"  saith  he,  "you  act  contrary  to  our  cus- 
toms, and  indeed  to  the  usages  of  the  universal  church :  not- 
withstanding if  ye  will  obey  me  in  these  three  things,  viz.  in 
observing  the  Easter  festival  after  our  manner ;  2.  using  the 
same  rites  and  ceremonies  in  baptism  Avhich  are  used  by  the 
holy  Roman  church  and  by  the  apostolic  church  M  3-  and  join 
with  us  in  preaching  to  the  English ;  in  other  things,  which 
ye  do  contrary  to  our  customs,  we  will  bear  with  you."  To 
all  which  the  Britons  answered.  That  they  would  not  comply 
with  him  in  any  one  of  these  particulars,  nor  own  him  for 
their  archbishop.  To  whom  Augustin  replied  with  threats, 
That,  if  they  would  not  accept  of  peace  from  their  brethren, 
they  must  expect  war  from  their  enemies ;  and  if  they  would 
not  preach  the  word  of  life  to  the  English,  they  should  suffer 
death  by  their  hands. 

This  is  the  account  that  Bede  gives  of  this  affair?.  But  it 
is  well  observed  by  a  late  learned  and  judicious  prelate  from 
Leland  \  "  'that  the  British  writers  give  a  more  ample  account 
of  this  matter  than  is  extant  in  Bede,'  who  is"  thought  to  be 
"  very  sparing  in  what  concerns  the  British  affairs  :  but  from" 
the  British  writers  Leland  observes,  "  *  that  Dinoth  did  at 
large  dispute  with  great  learning  and  gravity  against"  the 
"  receiving  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  of  Augustin,  and 
defended  the  power  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  David's,  and 
affirmed  it  not  [to  bel  for  the  British  interest  to  own  either 

>  ["  Ut  ministerium  baptizandi,  others,  to  be  given  by  presbyters, 

quo  Deo  renascimur,  juxta  morem  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  rite 

sanct^  Romanae  et  apostohcae  eccle-  of  confirmation    (Bingham,    Orig. 

sise  compleatis."     The  defect  in  the  Eccles.  XII,  ii,  2);  and  confirma- 

British    administration  of  baptism  tion  was  very  commonly  described 

here  intended  by  Augustin  is  proba-  as  the  completion,  complementum, 

bly  the  same  tnat  Lanfranc,  in  his  of  baptism.     See  Du  Cange,  Glos- 

letter   to   Tirlagh   king  of  Ireland  sar.  v. "  Confirmatio" ;  and  Optatus 

nearly    five    centuries    afterwards,  and  Pacian  cited  by  Bingham,  XII, 

complained  of  as  still  existing  in  the  i,  4.     Bingham,  XII,  i,  i,  2,  shows 

Irish  church,  "  quod  infantes  bap-  that  infants  as  well  as  adults,  when 

tismo  sine  chrismate  consecrato  bap-  baptized  in  the  presence  of  the  bi- 

tizantur."     I^nfr.  Epist.  38  ;    Us-  shop,  used  to  be  confirmed  immedi- 

sher.  Vet.  Epist.  Hib.  Syll.,  Epist.  ately  with  the  unction  of  chrism  and 

27.      For   post- baptismal   unction,  with  the  imposition  of  hands.] 

wnether     reserved,     as     in     some  '^  Bed.  ibid, 

churches,   to   be    administered    by  •♦  Stillingiieet,  Orig.  Brit.  Ch.  V, 

none  but  bishops,  or  allowed,  as  in  p-359-  [ Leland  de  Script.  Brit.  c.  44.] 
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60 1,  the  Roman  pride  or  the  Saxou  tyranny'";  and  that  they 
knew  of  no  obedience  due  to  him  that  Auguatin  called  the 
pope,  but  what  they  owed  to  every  Christian  ;  for  tlie  British 
bishops  had  no  superior  but  the  bishop  of  Caerleon  upon 
Usk  *.  And  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  though  a  wonderful 
zealot  for  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  has  not  only 
observed  that  Bede  has  nowhere  mentioned  any  submission 
of  the  British  churches  to  Augustin  or  his  successors,  though 
constituted  metropolitans  thereof  by  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
but  has  given  such  proof  that  the  British  church  was  for 
several  ages  after  the  coming  of  Augustin  governed  by  its 
own  metropolitans  without  so  much  as  owning  the  primacy 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury"^,  and  his  proofs  are  so  well 
ascertained  by  matters  of  fact,  that  there  seems  no  ground 
to  doubt,  but  that  church  continued  its  freedom  and  in- 
dependence till  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  nation 
did  in  after  ages  bring  both  their  church  and  state  to  submit 
to  the  English  establishment. 

4.  These  accounts  lie  so  cross  to  the  sentiments  of  those 
men  who  have  formed  a  judgment  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  from  the  power  they  have  of  late  pos- 
sessed or  pretended  to,  that,  as  the  aforesaid  learned  and 
judicious  prelate  has  observed ',  great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  obscure  or  pervert  them.  Sometimes  they  pretend,  that 
Gregory  did  not  give  Augustin  power  over  the  British  church  ; 
sometimes,  that  he  did  not  insist  upon  it :  sometimes  they 
quarrel  the  manuscript  from  whence  part  of  this  account  is 

*  [Stillingfleet,  ibid.  p.  361.  The  Giraldus  Cambrensis  addressed  to 
last  part  of  this  sentence,  "  and  that  pope  Innocent  III  in  behalf  of  the 
they  &c.,  is  not  cited  bv  him  from  Welsh  church,  after  mentioning  the 
Leland,  but  is  the  suDstance  of  removal  of  the  see  from  Urbs  L«gio- 
Dinoth's  answer  as  given  from  a  num  (Caer  Lleon)  to  Menevia,  he 
Welsh  MS.  in]  Concil.  Britan.  says,  "HabuimusautemapudMene- 
Spelman  I,  108,  [Wilkins  I,  26.  viam  Urbis  Legionum  archiepisco- 
Dewi,  better  known  to  us  as  St.  pos  successive  aXV,  quorum  primus 
David,  having  succeeded  Dyvrig  or  luit  Sanctus  David."  Angl.  Sacr.II, 
Dubricius  in  the  ancient  see  of  Caer  542.  Seealso  Bingham, Orig.  Eccles. 
Lleon  upon  Usk,  removed  it  to  IX,  i,  12.  The  Annales  Cambriae 
Mynyw  or  Menevia,  since  called  place  the  death  of  St.  David  in  the 
St.  David's.  But  there  is  reason  to  year  601.  See  I^appenberg's  Hist, 
think  that  his  successors  continued  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe,  vol.  I,  p.  133,  n.  a.] 
to  style  themselves  by  the  ancient  *  Grald.  Cambrens.  in  Angl. 
title,  bishops  or  archbishops  of  Caer  Sacr.  II,  542,  543. 
Lleon.     For  in  the  argument  which         '  Stillingfleet,  ibid.  pp.  357,  358. 
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taken '^.  But,  when  all  is  said,  Baronius^  according  to  his  60 1. 
way  of  speaking,  says  that  the  Britons  and  Scots  had  lived 
in  a  long  continued  schism  J ;  that  is,  according  to  his  notion 
of  schism,  long  before  the  coming  of  Augustin  they  had  held 
no  external  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  had  never  thought  themselves  within  the  patri- 
archate of  the  bishc^s  of  Rome,  and  had  never  owned  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  prelates,  but  governed  themselves  by 
their  own  metropolitans,  as  the  whole  catholic  church  had 
done  before  the  patriarchal  institution. 

And  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  this  was  the  case 
of  the  whole  catholic  church  before  the  institution  of  patri- 
archs, and  continued  after  to  be  the  case  of  all  those  churches 
which  lay  without  the  bounds  of  the  new  patriarchates.  And 
in  particular  it  is  as  evident  that  this  was  the  case  of  the 
British,  Scottish,  and  Gallic  churches,  as  it  is  that  the  council 
of  Ephesus  allowed  the  continuance  of  this  government  to 
the  Cyprian  churches  in  particular  i.  And  it  is  no  less 
evident,  that  that  council  allowed  the  same  liberty  to  all 
those  churches  which  were  not,  at  the  time  of  that  council, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  new  patriarchates.  And  indeed 
Baronius  could  have  no  other  reason  for  charging  the  Britons 
and  Scots  with  a  long  schism,  if  their  independence  on  the 
church  of  Rome  had  not  been  at  least  as  ancient  as  the 
council  of  Ephesus :  for  that  council  was  held  about  the 
year  431,  which  was  but  about  166  years  before  the  coming  of 
Augustin ;  during  which  time  there  is  so  little  appearance  of 
any  communion  or  correspondence  betwixt  the  British,  Scot- 
tish, and  Roman  churches,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if 
Baronius  charge  the  Britons  with  a  long  schism. 

But  there  is  great  reason  to  wonder  at  the  confidence  or 
ignorance  of  those  later  writers,  who,  after  Baronius'  ac- 
count of  a  lasting  schism,  pretend  to  tell  us  that  the  Britons 
did  not  disown  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  But,  if 
the  authority  of  Baronius,  the  account  of  Bede,  the  epistles 
of  Gregory,  and  the  British  writers,  were  capable  of  being 

'  [A  reference  to  this  manuscript  ^  Baron.  Annal.  an.  604,  Iv,  Ixv. 

is  given  in  note  4  on  the  last  section.  [See  before,  i,  3,  note  4.] 

Its  genuineness,  which  is  still  con-  *  [Concil.  Ephes.  Act.  VII.Mansi 

tested,  is  maintained  by  Lappenberg,  IV,   1469.     See     Bingham,    Orig. 

Hist.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe,  I,  135,  note.]  Eccle«.  u,  xviii,  a.] 
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60  r.  denied  or  misunderstood,  the  syuodicnl  epistle  of  Laurentius, 
successor  to  Augustin\  and  the  whole  series  and  course  of 
the  following  transactions  betwixt  the  missionaries  on  one 
hand  and  the  British  and  Scottish  churches  on  the  other,  put 
it  past  all  dispute,  that  the  setting  up  a  foreign  jurisdiction 
on  the  one  side  and  opposing  it  on  the  other  was  the  chief 
subject  of  the  present  and  following  controversies. 

60^,  5.  Immediately  after  the  account  of  the  aforesaid  confer- 
ence, Bede  adds,  that  Edilfride  a  king  of  the  English,  gather- 
ing a  great  army,  fell  upon  the  Britons  near  to  Caerleon', 
and  not  only  routed  and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  British 
army,  but  fell  upon  their  priests  and  monks,  who  after  three 
days'  fasting  and  prayer  were  come  into  the  field,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  army  were  praying  for  their  success,  and 
put  twelve  hundred  of  them  to  the  sword ;  and  this,  saith  he, 
came  to  pass  just  as  Augustin  had  foretold^. 

This  relation  has  given  occasion  to  some  to  think,  that 
Augustin,  having  miscarried  in  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of 
bringing  the  Britons  to  own  his  authority,  laid  it  so  to  heart, 
that  he  formed  that  design  which  ended  in  this  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  British  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  monks 
of  Bangor,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  opposing  his 
pretences ;  and  the  threats  of  that  prelate  used  to  the  Britons 
in  the  aforesaid  conference,  his  natural  haughtiness,  and  the 
immediate  subjoining  of  the  massacre  of  the  British  to  the 
conference  in  the  history  of  Bede,  have  inclined  some  men  to 
believe  that  this  prelate  could  be  guilty  of  so  prodigious  a 
wickedness. 

But,  though  his  rash  and  unwarrantable  menaces  be  with- 
out excuse,  yet,  since  there  is  great  probability  on  the  side  of 
that  opinion,  that  this  affair  happened  after  the  death  of  Au- 
gustin, and  the  late  learned  and  judicious  antiquary  Mr. 
Wharton  is  very  warm  and  positive  in  this  opinion,  and  gives 
some  reasons  to  prove  that  Augustin  died  in  the  year  604, 
and  that''  the  slaughter  of  the  Britons  was  not  till  some  years 

*  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  II,  4.  2  Bed.  ibid.  II,  2. 

'  [Not  Caer  Lleon  upon  Usk  in  •''  [For  "  and  that"  Inett  should 

Monmouthshire,    but    Caer    Lleon  have  written  "  whereas" :  for  Whar- 

Vaur  or  Chester,  from  which   the  ton  does  not  pretend  to  prove,  but 

monastery    of   Bangor   Iscoed  was  plainly  assumes,  that  "  the  slaughter 

about  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.]  of  the   Britons  was  not   till   some 
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after ^,  I  shall  only  add  to  what  he  has  said,  that  EdilfHde,  by  604. 
whom  the  British  clergy  were  thus  treated,  was  king  of  the 
northern  English  and  in  all  probability  entirely  unknown  to 
Augustin ;  and  then  I  willingly  yield  to  the  side  of  charity, 
and  leave  the  slaughter  of  that  miserable  people  amongst  the 
secrets  of  his  providence,  whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  and 
whose  judgments  are  past  finding  out. 

But,  whilst  this  sad  scene  remains  a  secret  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Baronius  speaks  of  it  with  such  degrees  of  assur- 
ance, as  if  he  had  seen  the  secret  spring  by  which  it  was 
moved.  It  happened,  saith  that  writer,  to  the  Britons  by  the 
English,  as  it  did  to  the  Africans  by  the  Vandals,  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  Saracens,  and  to  the  eastern  people  by  the 
barbarians,  when  they  departed  from  the  church  of  Bome^. 
How  much  had  the  world  been  obliged  by  such  surprising 
penetration  of  mind,  had  this  great  man  proceeded  in  his  dis- 
coveries, and,  whilst  he  was  revealing  the  secrets  of  God,  let 
us  into  the  reason  of  the  inundations  of  the  northern  people, 
and  of  the  havoc  and  devastation  they  made  through  the 
western  churches;  in  particular  why  God  suffered  the  Goths 
to  take  Rome  itself,  to  massacre  the  bishops  and  clergy 


years  after"  A.  D.  604.    The  year        ^  Angl.  Sacr.  1,91.     [The  year  of 

of  the  slaughter  is  not  ascertained.  Augustin's  death  is  still  in  question. 

One  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Dr.  Smith,  on  Bed.  II,  3,  places  it  in 

gives  605,  another  607 ;  but  both,  the  year  605,   and   argues  against 

says  Mr.  Petrie  on  Beae,  in  a  hand  Wharton's   reasoning.     In   respect 

of  the  twelfth  century.   The  Annales  of  Gregory's  death  however,  which 

Cambriae  and  Tigemach  assign  613.  is  said  by  several  writers  to  have 

Florence  of  Worcester  records  the  happened  in  the  same  year  with  Au- 

event  under  603,  but  says  it  took  gustin's,  he  has  not  obser\'ed  that 

place  "  longo  post  tempore",  that  is,  Bede   gives  two  inconsistent  dates 

long  after  the  battle  of  Degsastan,  for  it,  namely,  "anno  Dominicae  I n- 

which  was  in  the  year  603.     Bede  camationis     sexcentesimo    quinto'* 

assigns  no  date;  but  his  narrative,  and  "  secundo  Focatis  anno".     The 

even  without  the  disputed  clause,  day  was  March  1 2 ;  and  that  day  in 

"  quamvis  ipso  jam  multo  ante  tem-  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Pho- 

pore  ad   cselestia    regna    sublato",  cas  was  in  A.  D.  604,  in  which  year 

would  certainly  leave  on  the  mind  Gregory's  death  is  now  placed  by 

ofan  impartial  reader  the  impression,  all  chronologers.     Another  part  of 

that  the  slaughter  occurred  not  only  his  argument  rests  upon  a  MS.,  of 

a  considerable  time  after  the  confer-  which  Mr.  Petrie  says,  "auctoritas 

ence,  but  also  after  the  death  of  Au-  ejus  baud  magni  ponderis  est."    He 

gustin.     So  too  the  words  of  Flo-  has    not    therefore    much    shaken 

rence,  who  says  it  happened,  "  ut  Wharton's  reasoning.] 
prsedixerat  beatus  Augustinus  archi-        ''  Baron.  Annal.  an.  604,  Ixv. 
episcopus".] 
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604.  thereof;  and  unfold ''  the  reason  of  the  infinite  mischiefs  that 
church  suffered  under  the  Arian  emperors,  the  Lombards, 
and  (not  long  before  this  affair  of  the  Britons)  under  a  succes- 
sion of  Gothic  kings  in  Italy  for  near  a  hundred  years  to- 
gether 7.  IJut  that,  whilst  these  things  remain  secrets,  that 
learned  prelate  should  be  able  to  say,  it  was  the  schism  of  the 
Britons  which  occasioned  their  ruin,  is  a  mystery  that  would 
almost  tempt  one  to  think,  that  he  knew  more  of  that  affair 
than  was  consistent  with  the  honour  of  Augustin  to  be  made 
public.  But  I  shall  leave  this  affair  in  his  hands  to  whom 
nothing  is  hid,  and  return  to  that  which  is  said  to  have  occa- 
sioned it,  Augustin"'s  ill  success  at  the  conference  with  the 
Britons. 

Some  of  the  writers  of  Augustin's  life  tell  us,  that  after  the 
aforesaid  conference  with  the  Britons  Augustin  and  his  fol- 
lowers went  away  to  York,  and  on  Christmas-day  following  in 
the  river  of  Swale  baptized  ten  thousand  persons  ^ ;  and  agree- 
ably hereunto  they  have  covered  all  his  road  with  miracles. 
But  after  all,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  the 
story  and  miracles  have  the  same  original,  but  not  the  least 


6  [For  "  and  unfold",  and  had  he  trogoths  in  Italy,  which  continued 
unfolded  would  be  more  correct.]  during  sixty  years,  493-552.    They 

7  [ITie  principal  Arian  emperors  were  Arians.J 

were  Constantius  II,  son  of  Constan-  8  Goscelin.  Vit.  Augustini,  Angl. 

tine  the  Great  (337-361,  sole  em-  Sacr.  II,  66,  67  :  Birchington,  ibid, 

peror  from  350),  and  Valens  (364-  I,  i ;  Ran.  Higden,  Polychron.,  coll, 

378);    but  V'alens  had  the  eastern  Gale,  p.  227.    [Birchington  gives  no 

division  of  the  empire.  date  for  this   baptism.      Nor  does 

The    Lombards   or   Longobards  Gosceline,  as  here  quoted.     But  in 

quitted  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  §  37  of  his  larger  life  of  Augustin, 

and  estabhshed  themselves  in  north-  printed  in  Act.  Benedictin.  Saec.  I, 

em  Italy,  about  the  year  568.   Their  p.  524,  he  certainly  seems  to  place  it 

earliest  kings  were  Arians.    The  hi-  after  the  conference,  although  hie 

shops  of  Rome  suffered  much  from  words  do  not  expressly  say  so.   Au- 

them  at  various  times,  till  at  length,  gustin's  baptism   of  ten   thousand 

after  being  defeated  by  Pepin  in  754  converts,  however,  is  fixed  by  Greg, 

and  756,  tney  were  finally  conquered  Epist.  VIII,  30,  to  Christmas-day 

by  Charlemagne  in  774.  597 ;  at  which  time  he  can  hardly 

The  western  empire  fell  with  Ro-  be  supjiosed  to  have  gone  beyond 

mulus  Augustulus  in  416.     Odoa-  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 

cer,  who  then  establishea  himself  as  Indeed  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he 

kin^of  Italy,  is  calle  d  a  Goth  by  ever  crossed  the  boundary  of  the 

several  ancient  writers ;  and  the  He-  Humber,  beyond  which  his   royal 

njli,  by  whom  he  was  mainly  sup-  patron's  supremacy,  as  Bretwalda, 

ported,  seem  to  have  been  a  Gothic  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  reached, 

tribe.     He  was  killed  in  493  ;  and  See  Bed.  H.E.  I,  25  ;  11,5.  See  also 

then  came  the  kingdom  of  the  Os-  before,  ii,  5.] 
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appearance  of  truth.  For  Bede  and  Nennius^  agree,  that  604. 
Eanfled,  or  Elfled,  daughter  of  Edwin  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians, was  the  first  person  of  the  Northumbrians  that  was 
baptized  ;  and  it  is  very  evident,  and  shall  be  made  appear  in 
its  proper  place'",  that  that  princess  was  not  born,  nor  her 
mother  married,  till  some  years  after  the  death  of  Augustin. 
And  indeed  it  is  manifest,  that  what  the  aforesaid  writers  say 
of  Augustin's  baptizing  in  the  river  of  Swale  is  no  other  than 
a  confusion  of  what  Gregory,  in  his  epistle  to  Eulogius,  saith 
of  Augustin's  baptizing  the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  with  what 
Bede  and  Nennius  say  of  Paulinus'  baptizing  the  Northum- 
brians, the  former  about  the  year  597,  the  latter  about  the 
year  627  '^  So  that  those  accounts  of  the  aforesaid  writers 
seem  equally  injurious  to  the  truth  and  to  the  missionaries 
from  Rome. 

And  yet  some  of  our  writers  are  so  fond  of  such  ground- 
less tales,  that  Ranulphus  from  Malmesbury  gives  us  such 
another  story  of  Augustin's  baptizing  near  the  place  where 
the  abbey  of  Cernelle  '-  was  afterwards  built  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  saith  from  that  writer  that,  in  order  to  the  said  baptism, 
by  the  efl&cacy  of  his  prayers  Augustin  miraculously  gave  be- 
ginning to  the  fountain  wherein  that  office  was  performed  1^. 
And  yet  one  has  much  ado  to  forbear  thinking,  that  this  story 
is  nothing  else  but  a  scene  of  invention,  owing  to  the  monks 
of  that  abbey.  At  least  thus  much  is  evident,  that  Bede,  who 
seems  to  have  a  particular  passion  for  the  honour  of  Augustin, 
is  not  only  silent  in  this  affair,  but  saith  that  the  West- Sax- 
ons were  not  converted  till  the  coming  of  Birinus,  who  came 
not  into  England  till  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Augustin  :  and  yet  that  writer  and  the  Saxon  chronicle  agree, 
that  Birinus  not  only  found  that  people  in  their  paganism, 
but  that  Birinus  was  the  first  person  that  preached  the  gospel  to 
them  ;  and  (which  makes  the  zeal  of  that  prelate  still  brighter) 
Bede  saith  that  the  very  reason  which  moved  him  to  go  to 

9  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  H,  9:  Nennii  coll.  Gale,  p.  114,  [c.  66,  Monum. 

Hist.  Brit.  [c.  65  et  App.  II,  coll.  Hist.  Brit.  I,  76.] 

Gale,  pp.  114,  1 17  J  [c.  66,  Monum.         '2  [NowCeme  Abbas.  See  Hutch- 

Hist.  Brit.  I,  74,  76.J  ins'Historyof  Dorsetshire,  1 11,308.] 

^0  [See  below,  1, iii,  11 J  '3  [Malmesb.  Pontif.  II,  fol.  142 

1'  Greffor.  Epist.  VII,  [indict.  I,]  b,43.J  Ran.  Higden.Polychron.,  coll. 

?o,  [VIII,  3oed,  i705£]  Bed.  ibid.  Gale,  p.  255. 
I,  14:  Nennii  Hist.  brit.  [c.  65,] 
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604.  the  west  of  England  was,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  person  who  had  preached  the  gospel  to  that 
kingdom  '^.  The  same  spirit  of  vanity  possessed  the  monks 
of  Ely,  who,  to  magnify  the  antiquity  of  that  foundation, 
endeavoured  to  possess  the  world  with  a  belief,  that  Augustin 
was  the  first  founder  of  their  monastery  in  the  year  607'* : 
and  yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
East- Angles,  of  which  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  a  part,  continued 
in  paganism  till  after  the  death  of  Augustin.  Nor  is  the 
legendary  writer  of  Augustin's  life  content  to  confine  the 
glory  of  that  prelate  to  the  bounds  of  England,  but  carries 
him  also  into  Scotland,  and  has  obliged  the  world  with  an 
account  of  the  proselytes  he  made  there  ^^ :  and  this  is  as 
true  as  the  preceding  accounts  of  him  ;  and,  if  America  had 
been  known  time  enough,  he  might  upon  as  good  ground 
have  made  him  the  apostle  of  the  Indies  as  a  preacher  to 
the  Scots. 

6.  But  all  that  we  can  depend  upon  after  this  unsuccessful 
conference  is,  that  Augustin  in  the  year  604  consecrated 
three  bishops,  viz.  Mellitus  to  preach  to  the  East-Saxons, 
Justus  to  be  bishop  of  Rochester  within  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  and  Laurentius  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury' . 

This  was  then  the  state  of  the  Saxon  Church  at  the  death 
of  Augustin ;  whether  we  place  his  death  in  the  year  604,  as 
Mr.  Wharton  ^ ;  in  the  year  607,  as  Mabillou  ^ ;  or  some  years 
later,  as  some  other  writers  have  done.  A  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  had  received  the  Christian  faith  ;  the  cathe- 
drals of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  were  begun ;  and  some 
other  churches,  fouuded  by  the  Britons,  were  repaired  ^ ;  and 

'•*  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  7  :  Sax.  Chron.  East-Angles  see  below,  §§  13  and 

an.  634.  15  in  tbis  chapter,  and  §  4  in  the 

'*  Histor.  Eliensis,  Angl.    Sacr.  next.] 

I,  594.     [Augustin  is  here  said  to  '^  Goscelin.  Vit.  Augustini  §  35, 

have  built  a  church  in  the  isle  of  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  69.    [By  Scotia  in 

Ely,  which  was  afterwards  destroy-  this    passage    Gosceline    probably 

ed  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia.     l1ie  meant  Ireland.  See  Camden.  Epist. 

first  foundation   of  a  monastery  in  j)p.  70,  360.] 

Ely  is  ascribed  to  St.  Aetheldryht  '  Bed.  ibid.  II,  3,  4. 

or    Etheldreda    (better    known    in  2  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  91.     [See  before, 

this    country    by   her    abbreviated  iii,  5,  note  4.] 

name  of  St.  Audry)  in  the  year  673,  3  [Act  Benedictin.  I,  532,  not.] 

in  accordance  witli  the  Saxon  Chro-  *  [iEthelberht  o»  his  conversion 

nicle.     For  the  conversion  of  the  gave   Augustin    licence   "  ecclesias 
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some  provisions  made  for  the  education  and  subsistence  of  604. 
the  clergy  ;  all  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  piety  and  mag- 
nificence of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and  the  zeal  and  labours 
of  Augustin  and  his  followers.  But  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
English  nation,  there  does  not  appear  the  least  step  made 
towards  their  conversion  before  the  death  of  Augustin,  unless 
the  consecration  of  Mellitus,  who  was  afterwards  ^  sent  to 
the  East- Saxons,  ought  to  be  so  accounted. 

7.  Thus  then  stood  the  affairs  of  the  English  Saxon  church 
at  the  death  of  Augustin :  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  Laurentius  succeeded  him,  though  our  historians  are  at 
odds  about  the  time  of  his  advancement.  But  thus  much  is 
past  dispute,  that  he  came  to  that  see  whilst  Ethelbert  con- 
tinued king  of  Kent.  And  this  rendered  Gregory's  model 
of  the  English  church,  on  a  double  account,  impracticable : 
for  London  was  yet  unconverted ;  and,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
Ethelbert  doubtless  would  not  have  suffered  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury to  be  removed  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom, 
nor  his  bishops  to  submit  to  a  metropolitan  whose  seat  was 
in  the  dominions  of  another  prince.  And  therefore  Lau- 
rentius continued  the  chair  at  Canterbury.  And  as  he  fol- 
lowed Augustin  herein,  so  he  imitated  the  methods  of  his 
zeal ;  and  was  no  sooner  seated,  but  he  resumes  the  attempt 
of  Augustin,  and  applied  himself  to  bring  the  Britons  and 
the  Scots  '  to  change  their  ancient  usages  in  celebrating  the 
feast  of  Easter,  and  in  order  thereunto  sent  synodical  epistles 
both  to  the  Scottish  and  British  bishops  and  abbots.  But 
those  succeeded  no  better  than  the  conference  of  Augustin  ; 
but  on  the  contrary  the  breach  grew  so  wide,  that  the  Scottish 
Christians  refused  all  conversation  with  that  prelate  and  the 
Roman  missionaries  2. 

fabricandi   vel    restaurandi."     The  cathedral    church,    consecrating    it 

restoration    of    St.  Martin's    near  "  in   nomine  S.  Salvatoris    Dei  et 

Canterbury  has  been  already  men-  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi."  Bed. 

tioned  in  i,  8,  and  probably  there  ibid.  I,  26,  33.] 

were    many   remains    of   churches  *  [Immediately.  See  below,  iii,  8.] 

which    could    be    made    available  '  [That  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 

again  for  Christian  worship.     One  land,   "  Scottorum   qui  Hibemiam 

other  is  expressly  said  by  Bede  to  insulam  Brittaniae  proximam  inco- 

have  been  recovered  by  Augustin,  lunt".  The  letter  to  them  was  ad- 

a  church  within  the  city  of  Canter-  dressed  to  the  bishops  and  abbots 

bury,  "  quam  inibi  antiquo  Roman-  "  per  universam  Scottiam".]     Bed. 

orum  fidelium  opere  factam  fuisse  ibid.  II,  4. 

didicerat",  and  which  he  made  his  2  [it  does  not  appear  from  Bede, 
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604.  8.  But  the  interest  of  Ethelbert,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  labours  of  Mellitus,  made  the  missionaries  more 
successful  in  an  affair  that  better  merited  their  care,  their 
zeal,  and  their  prayers :  and  this  was  the  conversion  of  the 
East-Saxons,  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex. 
Seber,  sister's  son  to  Ethelbert,  was  at  that  time  king  of  the 
East-Saxons :  he  was  a  tributary  prince  to  his  uncle  Ethel- 
bert', and  by  his  influence  and  example  so  well  disposed  to 
receive  the  Christian  religion,  that  in  the  year  604  Mellitus 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  Augustin,  that  under  the  advan- 
tage of  that  character  he  might  be  better  fitted  for  the  con- 
version of  the  East-Saxons.  And  the  same  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  court  of  king  Seber;  who  together  with  multitudes  of 
his  subjects  received  the  Christian  religion,  and  were  baptized. 
And  a  new  bishopric  was  founded,  and  the  seat  thereof  fixed 
at  London  by  the  appointment  of  Ethelbert ;  and  by  his 
munificence  and  charity  the  foundation  of  a  cathedral  church 
by  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  was  begun'-. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting  in  Britain,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Sabinian  and  IJoniface  the  Third,  his  immediate 
successors,  died ;  and  about  the  year  606 '  Boniface  the 
Fourth  possessed  himself  of  their  chair,  and  of  the  pompous 
title  of  universal  bishop,  which  his  immediate  predecessor^ 
had  first  obtained  from  the  emperor  Phocas,  and  which 
Gregory  the  Great  had  but  a  very  few  years  before  so  loudly 
exclaimed  against  \    During  the  time  of  Boniface,  and  about 

6ro.  the  year  610,  Mellitus  the  new  bishop  of  London  went  to 
Rome  to  concert  with  Boniface  the  aff'airs  of  the  English 
church,  and  returned  with  letters  from  that  prelate  to  Ethel- 
bert ''. 

that  the  breach  grew  wider  after  the  palis  et  ipse  et  successores  ejus  ha- 

sjrnodical  epistles  were  sent.     One  berent".]    Bed.   ibid.    II,  3 :    Sax. 

of  the  epistles  mentions  the  refusal  Chron.  an.  604. 

of  the  Scottish  bishop  Daganus  to  3  [607,  Fleury ;  608,  Pagi.] 

eat  with   the  Roman  missionaries;  4  p<  Predecessors",  edit.  i.     It 

but  the  historian  himself  says  no-  was    Boniface  III,   the   next   pope 

thing  more  upon  the  subject.     See  before  Boniface  IV,  who  is  said  to 

before,  ii,  1 1 .]  have  secured  this  title  to  the  bishops 

'  [See  before  i,  7,  note  2.]  of  Rome  by  favour  of  the  emperor 

2  ["  Ubi  vero  et  hsec  provincia  ver-  Phocas.  Baron.  Annal.  an.  606,  ii. 

bum   veritatis    prsedicante    Mellito  See  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent, 

accepit,  fecit  rex  Aedilberct  in  civi-  VII,  part  II,ch.  ii,  §  i.] 

tate   Lundonia    ecclesiam    S.  Pauli  ''  [See  before,  ii,  13,  note  3.] 

apostoh,  in  qua  locum  sedis  episco-  ^  Bed.  ibid.  c.  4. 
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But  it  seems  by  the  following  story,  that,  notwithstanding  6io. 
the  zeal  and  vigour  with  which  Ethelbert  and  Seber  and  the 
missionaries  carried  on  the  Christian  interest,  it  went  on  but 
very  heavily  ;  and,  if  it  made  any  further  progress  before  the 
death  of  those  princes,  Bede  has  passed  it  over  in  silence, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  growth  of  that  new  church,  till 
a  new  cloud  overspread  it,  and  the  enemies  to  the  truth  bid 
fair  for  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  new-planted  church  and 
gospel  of  Christ. 

9.  For  Ethelbert  died  the  beginning  of  this  year',  and  his  6 [3. 
nephew  Seber  not  long  after;  and, they  being  the  great  sup-  [616  2,] 
ports  of  the  Christian  interest,  upon  the  death  of  those 
princes  every  thing  ran  into  confusion,  paganism  revived 
again,  and  made  so  bold  an  eflbrt,  as  at  once  overwhelmed 
the  Christian  church  and  the  zeal  and  courage  of  those  who 
should  have  supported  it. 

For  Eadbald,  son  and  successor  to  Ethelbert,  either  had 
not  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  or,  if  he  had,  upon 
his  coming  to  the  crown  he  renounced  it.  And,  that  his 
wickedness  might  bear  proportion  to  his  apostasy,  he  married 
the  wife  of  his  father :  and  having  given  liberty  to  restore 
the  pagan  worship,  those  whom  the  fear  of  Ethelbert  had 
brought  to  profess  Christ  did  by  inclination  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  new  prince-^ ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
address  and  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester 
and  their  clergy,  the  apostasies  of  their  people  were  very 
numerous,  and  the  Christian  church  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
reduced  to  circumstances  very  sad  and  deplorable.  The  case 
of  the  East-Saxon  church  was,  if  possible,  still  sadder :  for 
Seber  left  three  sons,  who  succeeded  in  that  kingdom,  but 
had  never  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  they 
not  only  refused  to  be  baptized  upon  the  soUcitation  of 
Mellitus,  but  treated  the  most  sacred  offices  of  religion  with 
the  utmost  contempt  and  scorn,  and  after  some  time  drove 
Mellitus  out  of  their  kingdom^ ;  and,  the  church  being  yet 

>  Bed.  ibid.  H,  5.  utroque  ecelere  occasionem  dedit  ad 

^  [See before,  i,  8,  note  5.]  priorem  vomitura  revertendi  his  qui 

'  L "  ^o"    solum   fidem   Christi  sub  imperio  sui  parentis,  vel  favore 

recipere  noluerat,  sed  et  fornicatione  vel  tiroore  regio,  fidei  et  castimonise 

pollutus  est  tali,  qualem  nee  inter  jura  susceperant.*']  Bed.  ibid. 

gentes  auditam  Apostolus  testatur,  *  Bed.  ibid. 

ita  ut  uxorem  patns  haberet.     Quo 
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613.     new  and  unsettled,  the  flock  was  quickly  and  easily  scattered 
[616.]    when  the  shepherd  was  fled. 

The  condition  of  the  church  of  Kent,  though  very  deplora- 
ble, was  not  so  sad  as  that  of  the  East-Saxons.  Christianity 
was  there  of  older  growth  and  better  rooted,  and  was  not  so 
easily  dispossessed :  and  therefore  Mellitus  the  exiled 
bishop  of  London  fled  thither ;  and,  after  consultation  with 
Laurentius  the  archbishop  and  Justus  bishop  of  Rochester, 
it  was  concluded  by  common  consent  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
struggle  against  the  apostasy  that  was  every  where  broke  in 
upon  the  church  with  a. force  not  to  be  resisted,  and  there- 
fore it  was  resolved  that  they  would  all  leave  Britain  and 
return  to  Rome  again.  And  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution 
Mellitus  and  Justus  presently  withdrew,  and  went  over  to 
France'. 

10.  The  archbishop  Laurentius  had  a  little  more  resolu- 
tion, but  not  so  much  as  his  character  and  the  cause  of  God 
required  from  him  ;  for,  though  he  stayed  behind  them,  it 
seems  to  be  chiefly  to  prepare  the  better  for  his  departure. 
But,  having  prepared  for  his  departure,  the  night  before  he 
was  to  go  he  fixed  upon  a  new  and  surprising  way  of  taking 
leave  of  his  church  ;  and,  having  caused  his  bed  to  be  laid  in 
his  cathedral  church,  he  took  up  his  lodging  there.  During 
the  night,  as  Bede  saith,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him,  and, 
having  reproached  him  for  his  cowardice,  he  so  scourged  the 
shoulders  of  that  prelate  as  to  leave  some  marks  of  his  lashes 
upon  his  body ;  with  which,  saith  the  same  historian,  he  went 
the  next  day  to  the  king,  and,  having  showed  him  what  he 
had  suffered,  so  wrought  upon  that  prince,  that  he  presently 
changed  both  his  faith  and  morals  and  became  at  once  a 
Christian  and  a  new  man  ' .  Whether  this  miracle,  as  Bede 
calls  it  -,  be  owing  to  God  or  the  age,  I  shall  leave  others  to 
judge,  and  return  to  that  which  cannot  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute. Eadbald  king  of  Kent  renounced  his  idolatry  and  his 
incestuous  marriage,  and  turning  Christian  gave  all  encou- 
ragement to  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  as  this  gave  a 
check  to  the  growth  of  paganism,  so  it  lent  new  zeal  and 


'  Bed.  ibid.  2  [Bede  does  not  call  it  a  miracle, 

'  Bed.  ibid.  c.  6.  but  simply  relates  it  as  a  fact.] 
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courage  to  the  despairing  archbishop  and  new  life  to  the     6^3. 
Christian  cause.  [616.] 

Eadbald  king  of  Kent,  being  thus  converted,  sent  to 
France  to  recall  Mellitus  and  Justus,  who  about  a  year  after 
their  flight  returned  to  England  again.  And,  the  see  of 
Rochester  lying  within  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  the  king  re- 
stored Justus  to  his  see  :  but  all  the  interest  he  had  was  not 
sufficient  to  restore  Mellitus ;  for  the  Londoners,  who  were 
now  universally  returned  to  their  old  idolatry,  would  not 
suffer  the  restoration  of  their  bishop,  and  Eadbald  had  not 
power  enough  to  restore  him  without  their  consent  ■''.  In 
this  low  condition  continued  the  English  church  till  the  death 
of  Lauren  tins  about  the  year  619.  619. 

11.  Mellitus,  who  from  the  time  of  his  return  from  France 
had  lived  as  a  private  man,  on  the  death  of  Laurentius  im- 
mediately succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  which 
station  he  continued  about  five  years,  and  then  dying,  Justus 
bishop  of  Rochester  succeeded  him;"  the  English  church 
being  all  this  while  confined  to  Kent.  But  during  his  go- 
vernment God  opened  a  way  to  enlarge  the  pale  of  the 
church :  the  occasion  this. 

Edwin,  who  was  at  this  time  king  of  the  Northumbrians 
and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  princes ',  but  yet  a 
pagan,  did  about  the  year  625  marry  Edelberge,  daughter  of  625. 
Ethelbert  and  sister  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent  2.  Amongst 
other  articles  of  marriage  it  was  agreed  that  Tate  or  Edel- 
berge, for  by  both  these  names  she  was  called,  who  had  from 
her  infancy  been  bred  a  Christian  3,  should  be  allowed  the 
public  exercise  of  her  religion  ;  and  therefore  Paulinus,  being 
consecrated  bishop  this  year,  was  sent  to  attend  that  princess 
to  the  north.  In  which  station  that  prelate  continued,  but 
without  any  success  in  his  ministry,  till  the  queen  was  the 
year  following  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter :  about  which  626. 
time  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him ;  in  which  at- 
tempt the  king  was  dangerously  wounded,  but  recovered  of 

3  Bed.  ibid.  Aethelburge  it  would  rather  seem, 

1  [See  before,  i,  7,  note  2.]  that,  like  her  brother,  she  had  not 

2  Bed.  ibid.  c.  9.  been  a  Christian  from  her  infancy. 

3  [From   several   expressions  in     Bed.  ibid.  c.  11.] 
the  letter  of  pope   Boniface  V  to 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  F 
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626.  his  wounds.  These  circumstances  having  prepared  his  mind 
by  calling  him  to  reflect  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the 
certainty  of  a  state  to  come,  he  gave  some  hopes  of  his  be- 
coming a  Christian ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  disposition 
he  consented  to  the  baptism  of  his  daughter,  who  was  bap- 
tized by  Paulinus  by  the  name  of  Eanfled ;  and,  to  make 
that  more  memorable,  twelve  ^  of  her  family  and  attendance 
were  baptized  with  her.  This  princess  was  the  first  person 
of  the  Northumbrian  people  that  was  baptized  ■'. 

12.  It  appears  that  the  queen  was  not  wanting  on  her 
part  to  bring  over  the  king  to  the  Christian  faith:  and 
amongst  others  Boniface  V,  bishop  of  Rome,  had  a  consider- 
able part  therein ;  for  by  an  epistle  wrote  to  the  king  he 
showed  him  the  folly  of  the  pagan  worship,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  his  mind  to  a  just  sense  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  give 
him  a  true  idea  both  of  the  nature  and  beauty  of  religion  ^ 
Paulinus  was  not  wanting  on  his  part :  but  after  all  the  king 
remained  fixed  and  unmoveable  from  the  usages  of  his  an- 
cestors for  about  two  years  after  the  coming  of  Pauliuus. 
But  having,  together  with  his  nobility,  well  weighed  the  rea- 
son and  grounds  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  baptized  at 

627.  York  at  Easter  in  the  year  627  ;  and  abundance  of  the  nobility 
and  people  followed  his  example,  and  amongst  them  Osfrid 
and  Eadfride,  two  of  his  sons  by  Quoenburg,  a  former  wife, 
and  daughter  of  Ceorl  a  king  of  the  Mercians-.  But  Nennius 
adds  to  this  account  of  Bede,  and  saith  that  together  with 
Edwin  there  were  in  one  day  baptized  twelve  thousand  men^ 
And  for  about  six  years  after  the  conversion  of  this  prince 
things  went  on  in  this  prosperous  manner;  during  which 
time  Paulinus  brought  over  great  numbers  to  the  faith  of 
Christ. 

Things   being   brought   to   this   pass,  Edwin  founded  an 
episcopal  see  at  York,  and  begun  the  foundation  of  a  cathe- 

*  [Eleven.  See  Smith's  note  on  ful  legend  of  Edwin,  and  a  very 

Bede.]  graphic  account  of  his  consultation 

^  Bed.  ibid.  II,  9.  with  his  nobles,  are  given   in  full 

1  Bed.  ibid.  c.  10.      [This  letter  from  Bede  in  Hist.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe 
has  no  date;  but  it  must  have  been  Lappenberg  I,  145-153.] 

written    soon    after   Edwin's    mar-         3  Kennii  Hist.  Brit.,  [c.  65  et  App. 

riage,  for  Boniface  V  died  on  Octo-  I]  coll.  Gale,  pp.  115,  117;  [c.  06 

ber  25,  625.]  Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  1, 76.] 

2  Bed.  ibid.  cc.  13, 14.  [A  beauti- 
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dral  there"*.  And  such  haste  did  he  make  to  do  honour  to  627. 
the  see  he  had  founded,  that  he  sent  to  Honorius  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  received  a  pall  from  him  and  the  title  of  metropo- 
litan for  Paulinus  ^ ;  and  this  before  any  other  episcopal  see 
was  planted  within  his  kingdom  ;  a  practice  the  Christian 
church  had  been  hitherto  so  little  acquainted  with,  that  this 
hasty  zeal  in  applying  the  title  of  metropolitan  to  a  bishop 
who  had  yet  no  suffragan  seems  no  other  way  excusable,  than 
by  the  obligation  it  laid  upon  king  Edwin  to  hasten  the  gene- 
ral conversion  of  his  subjects,  and  by  founding  new  bishoprics 
bring  things  to  answer  the  scheme  by  which  he  seems  to  have 
acted  in  this  affair. 

13.  Nor  did  the  kingdom  north  of  the  river  Humber  bound 
the  zeal  of  Edwin :  for  by  his  persuasions  Earpuald,  son  of 
Redwald,  king  of  the  East-Angles,  became  a  Christian,  and 
by  his  example  some  parts  of  that  kingdom '.  Some  parts  of 
Mercia  too  tasted  of  Edwin's  zeal;  for  by  his  favour  and 
influence  Paulinus  was  brought  to  preach  the  gospel  to  that 
part  of  Lincolnshire  which  borders  upon  the  Trent  and 
Humber,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  prince  Paulinus  baptized 
great  numbers  in  the  river  Trent.  And  amongst  other  the 
prefect  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  whose  name  was  Blecca,  was 
converted ;  and  such  numbers  in  that  city  brought  to  the 
Christian  faith,  that  a  church  was  erected  therein  for  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion^,  which  some  have  conjectured 
to  have  stood  upon  or  near  the  ground  where  the  church  of 
St.  Paul's  now  stands ;  and  that  it  had  at  first  the  name  of 
Paulinus,  to  whom  the  erectors  of  it  owed  their  conversion. 
But,  however  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  church  was  honoured 
with  the  consecration  of  Honorius  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
who  was  consecrated  therein  by  Paulinus  archbishop  of  York^ 
in  the  year  631.  And  though  there  is  not  light  enough  to  631. 
adjust  the  precise  time  of  the  aforesaid  conversion  of  the 
people  of  Lincolnshire,  thus  much  is  evident,  that  this  con- 
version was  betwixt  the  year  627,  when  Edwin  declared  him- 

*  Bed.  ibid.  c.  14.  Smith  on    Bed.  H,  15  gives  good 

5  Bed.  ibid.  c.  17.  ground  for  putting  it  as  early  aa 

'   Bed.  ibid.  c.  i^.     [The  conver-  637,  or  at  any  rate  628.] 

sion  of  Earpuald  is  placed  in  the         ^  Bed.  ibid.  c.  16. 

year  632   by  the  Saxon  Chronicle        3  ggd.  \\y\^^  c.  18. 

and  Florence   of  Worcester.      But 

r  2 
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631.  self  a  Christian,  and  the  year  631,  when  the  consecration  of 
Honorius  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  affords  sufficient  grounds  to 
affirm  that  a  Christian  church  was  at  that  time  settled 
therein  ;  and  which,  next  to  the  blessing  of  God,  seems  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  zeal  of  king  Edwin,  whose  wise  conduct 
hath  taught  us  what  great  things  may  be  done  by  princes 
that  apply  themselves  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

14.  But  God  sees  not  with  the  eyes  of  men,  nor  suffers  his 
providence  to  be  conducted  by  the  measures  of  human  hopes 
or  wishes.  For,  whilst  the  glorious  actions  of  that  prince  led 
all  that  wished  well  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  hope  that 
God  would  cover  this  prince  with  his  hand,  and  with  a  steady 
and  unresisted  success  conduct  the  interests  of  the  gospel,  of 
a  sudden,  and  for  reasons  his  wisdom  alone  can  penetrate, 
God  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  life  and  glory  and  great  under- 

633.  takings  of  this  prince  in  the  year  633.  And  by  his  death 
paganism  did  again  break  in  upon  and  overspread  his  king- 
dom :  for  of  those  who  were  converted,  some  fell  with  Edwin  in 
battle,  others  relapsed;  and  those  who  continued  steady  in 
their  faith  were  for  the  most  part  cut  off  by  the  army  of 
Penda  king  of  the  Merciaus,  and  Cedwalla  a  king  of  the 
Britons,  who,  having  killed  Edwin  in  battle  and  routed  his 
army,  overrun  his  kingdom,  spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  and 
showed  no  more  regard  to  the  Christians  than  the  pagan 
English  1. 

In  short  Edwin's  family  and  the  church  in  his  kingdom 
were  reduced  to  such  circumstances,  that  the  queen  and  her 
children  and  Paulinus  were  forced  to  save  their  lives  by  flying 
away  to  Kent,  where  Paulinus  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  in  which  station  he  continued  till  he  died  ^ :  and,  besides 
the  sorrows  of  his  exile,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
church  he  had  planted  ruined,  whilst  he  was  not  in  a  possi- 
bility to  relieve  it. 

15.  The  interests  of  Christianity  amongst  the  East-Angles 
had  much  the  same  fate ;  for,  Earpuald  king  thereof,  who  had 
been  converted  by  king  Edwin,  being  killed,  that  people 
generally  returned  to  their  idolatry  again  \     And  it  is  not 


>  Bed.  ibid.  H,  20.  2  Bed.  ibid.  >  Bed.  ibid.  c.  ig. 
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improbable  that  Christianity  had  the  same  fate  in  Lincoln-  633. 
shire :  for,  though  Bede  does  not  plainly  affirm  it,  yet  he  saith 
that  the  church  built  in  Lincoln  was  in  ruins  long  before  his 
time  2;  and  yet  it  appears  that  Bede  was  born  about  the 
year  677  3,  and  that  that  church  was  not  built  till  after  the 
year  627 ;  so  that  in  all  probability  that  decay  was  occasioned 
by  the  relapse  of  the  people  to  idolatry,  and  not  the  eflPect  of 
time. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

AB    ANNO   633    AD   ANNUM    664. 

1.  The  gospel  preached  to  the  northern  English  by  the  Scots  and 
Picts :  the  occasion  thereof.     Paulinus  never  recalled. 

2.  Aidan,  a  bishop  sent  from  Ireland,  made  bishop  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northmnberland.  No  regard  had  to  the  model  of  Gregory.  The  see  of 
York  removed  to  Lindisfame.  Aidan  and  the  clergy  from  Ireland  imitate 
the  plainness  of  the  first  Christians,  and  despise  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
church.  They  set  up  schools  in  the  north  ;■  and  by  their  ministry  the 
people  north  of  Humber  are  generally  converted. 

3.  Birinus  preaches  the  gospel  to  the  West-Saxons.  The  occasion 
of  his  coming  into  England.     The  bishopric  of  Dorchester  founded. 

4.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  recovered  to  the  Christian  faith :  the  occasion 
thereof.     A  bishop's  see  planted  at  Duramoc  by  Sigibert. 

5.  The  university  of  Cambridge  said  to  be  founded  by  Sigibert  king 
of  the  East-Angles  :  the  groimds  thereof. 

6.  The  ill  success  of  the  missionaries.  Idolatry  forbid  in  Kent  by  a 
law.  The  reason  of  the  ill  success  of  the  missionaries.  The  ill  conse- 
quence of  their  allowing  the  pagan  English  the  use  of  some  of  their  ancient 
customs. 

7.  Sigibert,  king  of  the  East-Saxons,  baptized  by  Fman  a  Scotchman. 
The  people  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  converted  by  the  Scottish  clergy.  A 
bishop's  see  again  restored  to  London  ;  and  Ceadda  [Cedd]  a  Scotchman  ' 
made  bishop  thereof.  The  people  of  London,  relapsed  to  idolatry,  re- 
claimed again. 

8.  All  the  midland  parts  of  England  converted  by  the  northern  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  clergy  :  the  circumstances  thereof. 

9.  The  mighty  success  they  had :  the  reasons  thereof.  Diuma  a 
Scotchman  made  the  first  bishop  of  Lichfield. 

2  ["Cujus  tectovel  longa  incuria  Hist.  Brit.  p.  60.  He  finished  his 
vel  nostih  manu  dejecto  parietes  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  has  been 
hactenus    stare    videntur."]    Bed.     stated  before,  in  731.] 

ibid.  c.  16.  •  [See  note  4  on  I,  iv,  7,  and  note 

3  [Bede  was  bom  in  673  or  673  :     4  on  I,  iv,  9.] 
see   Hardy's   Preface    to   Monum. 
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10.  Sussex  and  Surrey  continue  in  paganism.  The  churches  of  the 
several  kingdoms  received  the  rites  of  those  churches  from  whence  they 
had  their  conversions.  Contentions  that  hence  ensued.  The  power  the 
Saxon  princes  generally  exercised  in  ecclesiastic  matters. 

11.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  missionaries  to  bring  the  English  from 
the  rites  of  the  British  and  Scots  to  those  of  Rome  :  disputes  occasioned 
hereby. 

13.  The  great  consequences  of  this  dispute  to  the  missionaries  and 
the  bishops  of  Rome.  Reason  of  the  stress  put  on  this  controversy. 
Conversion  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  the  only  conversion  the 
greatest  part  of  England  owes  to  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

13.  The  arts  by  which  the  churches,  which  had  received  their  con- 
version and  rites  from  the  Scots  and  Britons,  were  brought  over  to  those 
of  Rome. 

633.  1.    On  the  death  of  Edwin  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 

Osriek  his  uncle's  son  succeeded  him  in  the  province  or  king- 
dom of  Deira,  and  Eanfride  the  son  of  Ethelfride  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bernicia,  both  Christians  ;  but  they  both  re- 
nounced their  rehgion,  and  after  a  reign  of  one  year  or  there- 
abouts were  both  slain  by  Cedwalla  king  of  the  Rritons.     Os- 

635.     wald,  brother  to  Eanfride,  succeeded  him'. 

This  prince  was  the  son  of  Ethelfride,  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians before  Edwin.  But,  Edwin  having  possessed  him- 
self of  that  kingdom,  the  sons  of  Ethelfride,  together  with 
many  of  the  nobility  of  that  nation,  were  forced  to  fly  to 
Ireland  to  the  Scots  2,  and  to  the  westerly  parts  of  Scotland 
then  inhabited  by  the  Picts,  where  they  continued  as  exiles 
during  the  reign  of  Edwin.  But  what  they  suffered  by  their 
exile  was  abundantly  repaid  in  another  manner:  for  here 
those  princes  and  exiled  nobility  were  brought  over  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  were  baptized  ^  ;  and,  by  continuing 
amongst  the  Scots  and  Picts  during  the  seventeen  years'  reign 
of  king  Edwin,  they  contracted  such  friendship,  as  in  time 
coming  proved  a  mighty  blessing  to  the  English  nation  by 
making  the  Scots  and  Picts  great  instruments  in  their  con- 
version.    To  which  king  Oswald  led  the  way ;  for  no  sooner 

1  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  Ill,  i.    [Os-  in  Ireland,  that  the  Northumbrian 

wald  succeeded  to  the  entire  king-  refugees  took  shelter.  "  Apud  Scot- 

dom    of    Northumbria,    including  tos  sive  Pictos   exulabant."]     Bed. 

Deira  as  well  as  Bernicia.]  ibid.    Sax.  Chron.  an.  617.  [See  bc- 

"  [There  were  Scots  in  Scotland  fore,  i,  10,  note  3.] 

long  before  this  time ;  and  it  was  ^  Bed.  ibid, 
probably  among  these,  rather  than 
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was  he  seated  upon  his  throne,  but,  instead  of  recalling  Pau-      635. 
linus,  who  formerly  had  been  bishop  of  York,  and  then  was, 
and  for  about  ten  years  after  continued,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
he  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  Scots,  to  desire  they  would  send 
him  a  bishop  to  instruct  his  people  in  the  Christian  faith  *. 

2.  The  Scots  readily  answered  his  desire,  and  sent  him  a 
bishop,  whose  name  is  omitted  by  Bede :  but,  the  temper  and 
address  of  that  prelate  being  no  way  suited  to  the  Saxon 
people,  he  returned  unsuccessful ;  and  Aidanus,  a  bishop  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  was  sent  in  his  room.  This  prelate  was, 
as  Bede  saith  ',  a  man  of  wonderful  humility,  great  zeal, 
probity,  and  goodness ;  at  whose  desire  the  king,  without 
any  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Gregory  and  other  succeed- 
ing bishops  of  Rome,  who  had  appointed  the  see  of  that  king- 
dom at  York,  fixed  the  episcopal  see  at  Lindisfame,  a  little 
island  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lindis  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland  '^,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Island. 

Aidan  discharged  all  the  functions  of  a  wise  and  holy  pre- 
late ;  and,  instead  of  the  pomp  and  show  of  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries, by  constant  and  diligent  preaching  of  God^s  word, 
exemplary  piety  and  devotion,  accompanied  with  the  primi- 
tive plainness  and  simplicity,  brought  over  infinite  numbers  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  And  by  his  encouragement  great  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  Scottish  clergy,  especially  of  the  monks  in 
holy  orders,  came  into  that  kingdom  ^  ;  and  the  harvest  was 
answerable  to  the  number  of  labourers,  and  was  very  great. 
Nor  did  they  stop  at  the  instructions  of  grown  persons,  but 
set  up  many  schools  for  the  instruction  both  of  men  and 
youth  in  learning  and  religion.  As  for  Oswald,  he  did  not 
only  perfect  the  cathedral  in  York,  but  built  churches  in 
many  parts  of  his  kingdom  ^  ;  and  by  the  happy  influence  of 
his  conduct  and  example,  and  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
labours  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  the  English  people  inhabiting 
north  of  the  river  Humber  were  generally  brought  over  to 

4  Bed.  ibid.  [cc.  3.  5.1  1607  ;     Gough  vol.  HI,  pp.   744, 

1  Bed.  ibid.  c.  3.      [A  beautiful     745.] 

character  of  Aidan  is  drawn  in  Bed.        8  Jjed.  ibid.  c.  3. 

111,5.  and  17.]  4Bed.  ibid.  [II,  14;]  111,3. 

2  Camdeni    Britan.    p.  851    [ed. 
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635.  the  Christian  faith  during  the  reign  of  Oswald,  which  lasted 
about  nine  years. 

But,  whilst  king  Oswald  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
see  at  Liudisfarne,  and  Aidan  has  the  first  place  in  the  suc- 
cessions of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  to  which  place  that  see 
was  in  time  removed,  the  see  of  York  lay  neglected  for  above 
thirty  years  after  the  flight  of  Paulinus ;  this  prince  and  his 
successors  taking  no  notice  of  the  model  of  Gregory,  till  rea- 
sons and  conveniences  of  state  called  them  to  found  a  bishop- 
ric there.  And  indeed,  through  the  whole  settlement  of  the 
churches  they  founded,  it  is  very  evident  that  those  holy 
men,  to  whom  the  greatest  part  of  England  owed  their 
Christianity,  without  any  manner  of  regard  to  the  bishops 
and  church  of  Rome  settled  the  polity  and  discipline  of  the 
churches  which  they  founded. 

And  in  this  their  conduct  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  the 
island  of  lona  followed  the  pattern  of  the  Irish  Scots,  from 
whence  they  were  originally  a  colony.  For  it  appears  that 
notwithstanding  the  epistle  and  exhortation  of  Honorius 
bishop  of  Rome,  and,  after  [his]  *  death,  of  his  next  successor 
but  one,  pope  John,  (or  rather  the  guardians  of  the  spiritual- 
ities after  the  election,  but  before  the  confirmation,  of  that 
prelate,)  ^  the  Irish  Scots  still  retained  their  ancient  rites ; 
and  yet  the  latter  of  these  epistles  bears  date  after  the  con- 
version of  the  northern  English  and  about  the  year  639. 
Such  reason  had  Baronius,  according  to  his  way  of  writing, 
to  say,  that  the  Irish  church  had  long  continued  in  schism"; 
that  is  in  other  words,  they  knew  no  authority  the  bishops  or 
church  of  Rome  had  over  them :  and  upon  these  principles 
did  the  clergy,  educated  there,  act  in  setting  up  and  removing 
episcopal  sees;  and  notwithstanding  the  platform  of  Gregory, 
by  which  York  was  intended  to  be  erected  into  an  archiepis- 
copal  see,  and  the  bishops  thereof  appointed  to  receive  their 
consecration  from  the  bishops  of  London  s,  and  the  pall  of 
Hononus  to  advance  them  to  the  state  of  archbishops,  the 

'  ["After  the  death  of"&c.:ed.  I.]  cerning  the  time  when  the  Scots  in 

'  Bed.  ibid.  II,  19.  Ireland  conformed  to  the  usage  of 

7  Baron.  Annal.  an.    604,    Ixv.  Rome  see  below,  I,  x,  5,  note  7.] 

[Baronius  here]  speaks  of  the  Scots  ^  Bed.  ibid.  I,  29.  [See  before, 

at  the  time  of  Augustin's  death  in  ii,  12.] 

604.  See  before,  iii,  4.    And  con- 
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see  of  York  was  removed  to  a  little  island,  the  bishops  re-     635. 
duced  to  the  common  state  of  diocesan  bishops,  and  sent  to 
the  Scots  to  receive  their  consecration. 

3.  Whilst  the  interests  of  Christianity  were  thus  carrying 
on  in  the  north,  Birinus,  a  bishop  from  Rome,  landed  in  the 
West  of  England  about  the  year  634.  This  prelate  is  said  to  634. 
have  been  bred  a  monk  in  the  monastery  founded  by  Gregory 
the  Great  in  Rome  ',  and  by  most  of  our  historians  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  by  Honorius  bishop  of  Rome :  yet  Bede  saith 
no  more  of  his  coming  but  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  Ho- 
norius 2;  and  his  relation  to  St.  Gregory,  and  the  examples  of 
Felix  a  Burgundian,  who  about  the  same  time  voluntarily 
came  into  Britain  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  East- 
Angles  3,  and  of  AgilberlTis  a  Frenchman,  who  came  in  the 
like  manner  into  the  country  of  the  West-Saxons  and  was 
the  immediate  successor  to  Birinus  *,  and  the  many  instances 
which  we  have  of  this  kind  in  this  century,  would  tempt  one 
to  think  that  Birinus  was  not  sent  by  Honorius,  as  many  of 
our  historians  say,  but,  moved  by  the  piety  of  his  own  incli- 
nations, with  the  advice  and  good  liking  of  Honorius, 
engaged  in  this  holy  undertaking.  And  his  conduct  seems 
answerable  to  this  opinion  :  for  being  arrived  in  Britain,  for 
ought  appears  to  the  contrary,  without  applying  himself  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  consulting  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries, he  began  his  labours  like  one  who  had  no  commis- 
sion but  what  he  owed  to  his  zeal  and  the  integrity  of  his 
own  mind,  or  what  lay  in  common  to  every  bishop  of  the 
catholic  church. 

However,  God  was  pleased  to  give  him  success.  About  a  6^^. 
year  after  he  had  begun  to  preach  the  gospel  to  this  people, 
Oswald  king  of  the  Northumbrians  came  into  the  W^est  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  Kiugil  king  of  that  people.  This 
favourable  conjuncture  so  forwarded  the  labours  of  Birinus, 
that  by  the  blessing  of  God  that  prince  was  brought  over  to 
the  Christian  faith  and  baptized ;  at  which  holy  office  Os- 
wald, his  intended  son-in-law,  was  his  spiritual  father^.   And, 

'  Rudborne,  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  190.  ■*  [Bed.  ibid.  HI,  7  :  Sax.  Chron. 

2  ["  Cum   consilio  papse    Bono-     an.  050.] 

rii".T    Bed.  ibid.  HI,  7.  »  [Bed.   ibid. :  Sax.   Chron.  an. 

3  JBed.  ibid.  U,  15  :]  Sax.  Chron.    635.] 
an.  036.  [See  §  4  in  this  chapter.] 
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635.     Kiiigil  being  at  this  time  but  a  tributary  to  Oswald  ^,  those 
two  princes  joiued  in  the  grant  of  the  city  of  Dorchester "  to 


*  [See  before,  i,  7,  note  2.] 
7  [This  Dorchester  is  in  Oxford- 
shire, between  eight  and  nine  miles 
SSE  from  Oxford,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Thame,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Thames  or  Isis.  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  ancient 
towns  or  cities  of  Britain  given 
by  Nennius  (c.  6j,  Moninn.  Hist. 
Brit.  p.  77)  ana  by  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  (lib.  I,  ibid.  p.  (192)  it 
seems  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Cair-Dauri,  which  Leland 
in  his  Cycnea  Cantio  has  rendered 
Hydropolis,  Water-city  or  the  city  of 
waters,  the  British  word  dour  signi- 
fying water.  See  Gough's  Camden 
I,  290.  It  is  now  but  a  village  with 
a  population  of  872  persons  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1851 ;  and  even 
in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  it  was 
one  of  those  small  and  poor  places 
from  which  bishops'  sees  were  re- 
moved to  larger  and  more  important 
towns  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  Lanfranc's  synod  of  London  in 
1075.  See  below,  II,  ii,  13 ;  iv,  4,  5. 
It  is  related  by  the  Winchester 
annalists  (Angl.  Sacr.  I,  189,  288) 
that  Cynegils  the  West-Saxon,  who 
in  conjunction  with  Oswald  of 
Northumbria  placed  Birinus  at 
Dorchester,  intended  from  the  first 
to  make  the  royal  city  of  Winchester 
an  episcopal  see,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose began  to  build  a  church  there, 
which  was  finished  by  his  son  and 
successor  Cenwalh;  and  Cenwalh 
certainly  placed  Wini  at  Winchester 
when  he  superseded  bishop  Agil- 
berct  about  the  year  662  (see  below, 
I,  iv,  10,  note  5).  Be  this  however 
as  it  may,  it  seems  certain  that 
Haeddi  or  Hedde,  the  fourth  bishop 
after  Birinus,  fixed  the  see  perma- 
nently at  Winchester  about  tne  year 
683,  and  that  from  that  time  no 
bishop  of  the  W^est-Saxons  sat  at 
Dorchester.  Possibly  the  removal 
was  hastened  by  the  encroachments 
of  ^thelred,  who  became  king  of 
Mercia  in  675,  and  who,  while 
pushing  his  arms  (as  he  seems  to 
iiave  done)  in  every  direction,  may 


perhaps  have  threatened  or  forced 
the  frontiers  of  W^essex.  Possibly 
too  the  Mercian  king,  if  he  really 
made  himself  master  of  Dorchester, 
may  have  thought  to  signalise  and 
secure  iiis  conquest,  as  he  did  on 
recovering  Lindsey  from  the  do- 
minion of  Ecgfrith  (see  below,  I,  vi, 
5),  by  continuing  its  episcopate. 
For  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  IV,  33, 
mentions  a  bishop  of  Dorchester 
named  Aetla,  who  had  been  a  monk 
of  Streanaeshalch  or  W'hitby;  but 
he  mentions  him  very  briefly,  with 
no  date  or  other  circumstance,  only 
in  company  with  four  other  bishops 
belonging  to  the  same  monastery, 
the  dates  of  whose  consecrations 
range  during  the  period  678 — 721  : 
while  P'lorence  of  Worcester,  Chron. 
Append.  "  Hwiccia",  citing  part  of 
that  passage  of  Bede,  says  that 
iEthelred  placed  Aetla  in  the  see  of 
Dorchester  at  the  time  when  with 
the  aid  of  archbishop  Theodore  he 
divided  his  kingdom  into  five  dio- 
ceses. Yet,  unless  Florence  was 
mistaken  and  Aetla  was  in  fact  no 
other  than  Haeddi  of  W^inchester, 
first  seated  at  Dorchester,  (who  is  said 
by  the  Winchester  annalist,  Angl. 
Sacr.  I,  192,  to  have  been  abbot 
of  Streanaeshalch),  that  prelate  oc- 
curs no  where  else  in  any  list  of  the 
early  bishops  of  England.  At  any 
rate,  if  he  were  a  Mercian  bishop, 
he  had  no  immediate  successor,  the 
division  of  the  Mercian  dioceses  was 
changed,  and  Bede  in  recounting 
the  dioceses  and  bishops  of  England 
as  they  were  in  731,  Hist.  Eccles. 
V,  23,  makes  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  see  of  Dorchester.  A  cen- 
tury later,  in  777  or  778,  Offa  of 
Mercia  defeated  Cynewulf  king  of 
the  West-Saxons  at  Ben^ngton  or 
Benson,  and  got  {wssession  of  that 
place,  which  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Thame  about  three 
miles  from  Dorchester  to  the  south 
east ;  and  from  that  time  Dorchester 
certainly  was  within  the  limits  of 
the  Mercian  territory.  Concerning 
its  subsequent  bishops  see  below,  t. 
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Birinus,  where  those  princes  founded  an  episcopal  see ;  and      635, 
Birinus  was  the  first  bishop  thereof,  and  a  great  instrument 
of  propagating  the  gospel. 

4.  About  the  same  time  that  the  West-Saxons  thus  received 
the  faith, the  gospel  was  established  amongst  the  East-Angles, 
whose  conversion  seems  owing  to  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  good  providence  of  God.  By  the  interest  and  persuasions 
of  Edwin,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  Earpuald,  son  of  Red- 
wald,  king  of  the  East- Angles,  was  converted  about  the  year 
632*:  but,  that  prince  being  murdered  about  three  years 
after,  the  interest  of  the  gospel,  which  was  not  considerable 
at  his  death,  determined  with  him,  and  a  general  apostasy 
ensued^.  Sigibert  was  brother  to  Earpuald,  and  succeeded  in 
his  kingdom ;  who,  as  it  seems,  by  a  faction  in  the  court 
during  his  brother's  reign  had  been  forced  into  France,  where 
he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  exile.  But  it  pleased  God,  who, 
when  he  sees  fit,  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  that  this  prince 
was  during  this  exile  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
filled  with  a  zeal  becoming  the  holy  religion  he  professed; 
and  no  sooner  was  he  advanced  to  the  crown,  but  the  first 
subject  of  his  care  was  that  which  best  deserved  it,  the  religion 
of  Christ'^. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  possessed  this  prince,  Felix,  a  Bur-  [6^  i .] 
gundian  bishop,  moved  by  a  zeal  from  above,  came  into  Eng- 
land to  offer  himself  an  instrument  in  converting  the  Saxons  ; 
and  applying  himself  to  Honorius,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  was  by  him  sent  to  Sigibert,  and  by  his  favour  and 
assistance  became  a  great  instrument  of  God"'s  glory  in  the 
converting  of  the  East- Angles  4.  And,  that  all  the  steps  of 
this  affair  might  be  surprising,  no  sooner  was  this  holy  work 

vii,  7,  note  12  :  but  it  may  be  stated  provincia  in  errore  versataest,  donee 

here    that    Berhthun,    whom   Flo-  accepit  regnum  frater  ejusdem  Eor- 

rence  of  Worcester,  an.  785,  styles  pualdi  Sigberct."]     Bed.  ibid.  II, 

bishop   of  Dorchester,   was    really  15.      [The    baptism    of    Earpuald 

bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  immediate  should  be  placed  in  the  year  637, 

predecessor    of   Offa's    archbishop  and  his  death  in  the  same  year  or 

Hygeberht ;  see  below,  I,  xii,  9.]  the  next.  (See  before,  iii,  13,  notei.) 

•  Sax.  Chron.  an.  632.     [But  see  Then  came  three  years  of  heathen- 

the  next  note.]  ism,  and  the  accession  of  Sigberct 

2  ["  Verum  Eorpuald,  non  multo  was  in  630  or  631.] 

postquam    fidem   accepit    tempore,  *  Bed.  ibid, 

occisus  est  a  viro   gentili,  nomine  *  Ibid. 
Ricbercto ;    et  exinue  tribus  annis 
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[63*]  begun,  but  Furseus,  a  priest  and  monk  from  Ireland,  came 
voluntarily  into  that  kingdom,  not  to  hide  and  render  himself 
useless,  but  to  do  God  service  in  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel *.  Sigibert  received  him  as  the  piety  of  the  man  and  his 
errand  deserved,  and  by  his  example  and  assistance,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  labours  of  these  holy  strangers,  Felix 
and  Furseus,  the  Christian  religion  was  received  and  settled 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  East-Angles. 

The  Christian  religion  being  thus  planted,  Sigibert  settled 
the  episcopal  see,  since  removed  to  Norwich,  at  Dummoc  *>, 
probably  the  same  place  that  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Dunwich  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and  Felix  had  the  honour 
to  have  the  first  place  in  the  successions  of  the  bishops  of  that 
see,  which  he  held  for  seventeen  years,  and  has  left  not  only 
his  name,  but  the  example  of  a  zeal  and  piety  that  merit  the 
reverence  and  imitation  of  all  his  successors.  Our  historians 
do  for  the  most  part  agree  to  this  account  of  Bede,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  Malmesbury  and  from  him  Ranulphus  say, 
that  Felix  was  well  known  to  Sigibert  in  France,  and  by  him 
brought  over  to  England  7 ;  which  robs  Honorius,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  of  the  part  Bede  gives  him  in  this  affair. 

5.  But,  if  we  may  rely  on  our  later  historians,  especially  on 
those  who  have  wrote  the  antiquities  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, posterity  is  on  another  account  exceedingly  indebted 
to  the  wisdom  and  mimificence  of  Sigibert,  who,  as  they  tell 
us,  was  the  founder  of  that  very  eminent  nursery  of  learning 
and  religion.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  that  prince  not  only 
settled  the  Christian  religion  in  his  dominions,  of  which  Cam- 
bridgeshire was  a  part ;  but,  according  to  the  pattern  he  had 
seen  in  France,  he  founded  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  within  his  dominions,  and,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  schools  which  had  before  been  erected  in  Kent  by  Augustin 
and  his  followers,  he  appointed  masters  to  attend  their  in- 
struction ^    And  indeed  religion  and  good  learning  have  ever 

'^  Bed.  ibid.  IH,  19.  sita  vidit  imitari  cupiens,  instituit 

'  Bed.  ibid.  II,  15.    [See  Cough's  Bcholam  in  qua  pueri  literis  erudi- 

Camden,  Suffolk,  II,  76, 87.]  rentur,  Juvante  se  episcopo  Felice 

7  [Malmesb.Pontif.IIjfol.  135  a:]  quera   de  Cantia  acceperat    eisque 

Ran.  Higden,  Polychron.,  coll.  Gale,  psedagogos  ac  magistros  juxta  mo- 

p.  232.  remCantuariorumpnebente."]  Bed. 

1  ["  £a  quae  in  Galliis  bene  dispo-  ibid.  Ill,  18. 
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been  thought  so  nearly  allied  and  so  mutually  useful  to  each    [63 1 .] 

other,  that  religion  is  nowhere  else  so  bright  and  shining,  as 

in  minds  that  are  enlightened  by  knowledge  and  freed  from 

the  mists  and  clouds  of  ignorance  and  vice;  and  therefore 

that  of  Sigibert  was  the  general  practice  of  all  those  holy  men 

to  whom  these  nations  are  indebted  for  the  blessings  of  the 

gospel. 

Augustin  begun  this  practice  in  Kent.  The  Scots  from 
Ireland  and  those  from  the  isle  of  lona  took  the  same  course, 
and  at  once  settled  Christianity  and  schools  of  learning  in  all 
those  parts  of  Britain  which  they  had  the  honour  to  convert^. 
Theodore  and  all  the  later  colonies  from  Rome  followed  the 
same  steps-^ :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  St.  German  and  St. 
Lupus  might  take  the  like  measures  in  providing  against  the 
Pelagian  heresy".  And,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry  founded  many  collegiate  societies,  consisting  of  secu- 
lar persons,  mentioned  in  our  Councils  and  historians  by  the 
name  of  secular  monasteries '' :  and  it  is  probable  that  our 
now  flourishing  universities  might  have  their  beginning  in 
some  of  the  aforesaid  foundations  ^.  Yet  we  are  so  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  true  original  of  those  bodies,  and  the  steps 
by  which  they  rose  are  so  unobserved  by  antiquity,  that  there 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  doubt,  whether  there  be  sufficient 
ground  to  support  the  opinions  of  those  learned  men,  who 
pretend  to  say,  that  the  university  of  Oxford  was  founded  or 
restored  by  St.  German,  and  that  of  Cambridge  by  Sigibert. 

It  is  enough  to  all  men  who  are  not  fond  of  uncertainties, 
that  it  is  past  all  doubt  those  bodies  are  very  ancient,  and 
deservedly  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  learned  world,  that 
they  can  never  want  veneration  and  encouragement,  till  the 


2  Bed.  ibid.  HI,  3.  coiyecture"  from  Act.  Sanct.  Feb. 

3  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  2.     [See  below,  9,  Vit.  S.  Teliai,  Comm.  prsev.  §  i, 
I,  V,  7.]  n.  3.     See  also  Gunn's  Preface  to 

*  [St.  German,  known  in  Wales  by  Nennius,  p.xxi,  note :  Williams'  An- 

the  name  of  Garmon,  is  said  to  have  tiquities  of  the  Cymry,  ch.  13.] 
founded  or  restored  several  monas-        *  Bed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.  p.  259 

teries  or  colleges,  in  which  secular  [ed.   Wharton,   pp.  309,  310,  ed. 

as  well  as  religious  instruction  was  Smith;  §^  12,  13,  ed.  Stevenson.] 

given.     See  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Brit.  Concil.    Britan.    fClovesh.   can.  5, 

Ch.IV,pp. 202-215,  especially  p.  205.  Spplman]  I,  247,  [Wilkins  I,  95.] 
where  he  quotes  "a  very  probable        ^  [See  below,  I,  x,  12.] 
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[631.]  world  wants  a  just  esteem  for  religion  and  learning,  and  be- 
comes fond  of  vice  ajid  ignorance.  Yet,  without  lessening 
the  veneration  Mliich  all  the  ties  of  inclination  and  duty 
oblige  me  to  pay  to  those  venerable  bodies,  I  hope  one  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  schools  erected  in  Kent  by  the 
missionaries  from  Rome  were  intended  for  the  teaching  of 
Greek  and  Latin  and  music '  :  and  it  is  certain  that  Felix 
could  bring  no  pattern  from  France  for  any  other  schools  of 
learning ;  for  it  is  evident  there  was  no  university  in  France, 
till  by  the  assistance  of  Alcuinus  that  of  Paris  was  erected 
by  Charles  the  Great  **.  This  was  near  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  erection  of  schools  by  Sigibert.  And  those 
opinions  which  ascribe  the  erecting  an  university  in  Oxford 
to  the  Britons  or  St.  German  are  accompanied  Avith  difl&- 
culties  so  equal  to  those  which  clog  the  story  of  Sigibert,  that 
those  ancient  and  venerable  bodies  seem  rather  to  lose  than 
gain  any  thing  by  the  zeal  wliich  gave  beginning  to  those 
opinions  ^.     But  to  return. 


7  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  2. 

8  [The  university  of  Paris  is  pro- 
bably the  oldest  in  Europe ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
tradition,  that  it  was  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  or  even  to  show  that 
Paris  was  the  seat  of  one  of  those 
schools  which  Charlemagne  and  Al- 
cuindid  certainly  establisn  in  France. 
See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix, 
p.  ii ;  Literature  of  Europe,  ch.  i, 
§  16.  Indeed  Sismondi  says  that 
Paris  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
history  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  Histoire  des  Fran- 
9ais,  p.  ii,  ch.  v,  an.  799.] 

*  [ITie  controversy  concerning  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  two  ancient 
universities  of  England  has  long 
ceased  to  have  any  historical  inter- 
est, the  real  origin  of  each  being  so 
obscure,  and  the  statements  on 
either  side  so  legendary.  It  began 
in  a  speech  addressed  to  queen 
Elizabeth  at  Cambridge  in  1564  by 
William  Masters,  fellow  of  King's 
college  and  public  orator  of  the 
university.  TTne  superior  antiquity 
of  Oxford  was  then  asserted  by 
Thomas    Kay   or   Key,   master    of 


University  college,  in  a  tract  which 
was  not  published  by  its  author  but 
was  handed  about  in  manuscript, 
till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Jonn 
Keys  or  Caius  (by  which  name  he 
is  better  known),  master  and  third 
founder  of  Caius  college,  who  in 
1568  put  forth  anonymously  a  trea- 
tise on  the  antiquity  of  Cambridge, 
and  printed  the  tract  on  Oxford  at 
the  end  of  it.  To  that  treatise 
Thomas  Kay  wrote  a  reply ;  but  he 
died  in  1572  without  having  pub- 
lished it,  and  it  was  not  printed 
till  1730,  when  Heame  put  forth 
"  Thomae  Caii  Vindiciae  Antiquita- 
tis  Academiae  Oxoniensis  contra 
Joannem  Caium  Cantabrigiensem" 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  See  Hearne's  Pre- 
face,     pp.     XIII — XXI,     LIV — LXI. 

Other  writers  in  the  controversy 
have  been,  on  the  part  of  Oxford, 
Brian  Twyne  in  "  Antiquitatis  Aca- 
demiae Oxoniensis  Apologia"  pub- 
lished in  1608,  and  Anthony  Wood 
in  his  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  vol.  I,  pp.  80 — III,  ed. 
Gutch  ;  on  the  side  of  Cambridge, 
Thomas  Fuller  in  his  Church-His- 
tory, book  II,  Cent.  VII,  §§  46 — 
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6.  Whilst  the  gospel  was  spreading  itself  in  other  parts  640. 
of  England,  and  the  missionaries  in  Kent  made  some  little 
but  unsuccessful  efforts  towards  bringing  the  Britons  and 
Scots  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Romish  church,  except 
what  is  related  of  Birinus,  Bede  makes  no  mention  of  any 
thing  done  by  the  missionaries  towards  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  Christ's  church  from  the  flight  of  Paulinus  from  the  north 
in  the  year  633  till  the  year  640,  and  then  gives  us  so  sur- 
prising an  instance  of  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  Ercombert  king 
of  Kent,  as  at  once  reflects  honour  and  esteem  upon  that 
prince,  and  reproaches  the  want  of  integrity  or  zeal  in  those 
who  had  the  planting  and  conduct  of  religion  in  that  king- 
dom. This  year,  saith  Bede,  Ercombert,  king  of  Kent,  by  an 
edict  required  all  his  subjects  to  relinquish  the  worship  of 
idols,  and  that  all  the  idols  should  be  destroyed  through  his 
whole  kingdom;  and  appointed  punishment  for  all  that  should 
offend  in  the  violation  of  that  law  1. 

The  softest  reflection  this  affair  is  capable  of  is,  that  that 
kingdom  was  not  yet  entirely  converted ;  and  yet  this  was 
above  forty  years  after  the  coming  of  Augustin.  But,  if  one 
compare  the  directions  given  by  Gregory  to  Augustin  and  to 
Serenus  bishop  of  Marseilles,  not  to  abolish  the  rites  and 
usages  of  the  pagans,  but  to  direct  them  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  to  permit  them,  if  they  desired  it,  to  set  up  images 
in  the  places  of  public  worship-,  with  what  Bede  saith  of 
Redwald  king  of  the  East-Angles,  who  was  converted  and 
baptized  by  the  missionaries  in  Kent,  viz,  that  that  prince 
being  returned  to  his  kingdom  transcribed  the  example  of 
the  Samaritans,  and,  as  they  took  the  Jewish  worship  into 
their  own,  thus,  saith  Bede,  did  that  prince  in  the  same 
church  offer  sacrifice  to  Christ  and  devils  •'5;  one  finds  too 

59,  and  John  Smith,  the  editor  of  See  below,  I,  xvii,  12,  note  2.1 
Bede's  Historical  Works,  in  his  Ap-  '  Sax.  Chron.  an.  640.  ["  Hie 
pendix,  n°  XIV,  pp.  721  —  740.  primus  regum  Anglorum  in  toto 
The  statements  that  have  been  regno  suo  idola  relinqui  ac  destrui, 
made  on  either  side  are  briefly  siraul  et  jejunium  quadraginta  die- 
given  by  Ayliffe  in  his  Account  of  rum  observari,  principali  auctoritate 
the  University  of  Oxford,  part  I,  praecepit."]  Bed.  ibid.  HI,  8.  [See 
ch.   ii ;    where,   thoiigh   he   rejects  before,  ii,  9.] 

much  that  is  fabulous,  he  still  ven-         2   Gregor.  Epist.  IX,  7i,  9;  [XI, 

tures  upon  some  assertions  which  76,13,60.1705.   See  before,  ii,  10.] 
the   cooler    criticism   of  the   nine-  •      ^    Bed.  ibid.  II,  15. 
teenth     century    cannot     sanction. 
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640,  much  ground  to  suspect,  that  the  first  missionaries  from 
Home  were  exceedingly  to  blame  for  the  notions  of  God 
and  the  rites  and  forms  of  worship  they  taught,  or  at  least 
permitted  to  their  converts.  Whether  it  were  for  these 
reasons  that  God  thought  fit  to  deny  them  the  successes 
that  might  have  been  hoped  for,  and  the  first  success  seemed 
to  promise,  or  whether  it  was  that  their  numbers  or  zeal 
were  diminished,  or  for  other  reasons  best  known  to  God,  he 
only  knows ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  their  labours  had  not 
the  wished  for  success. 

But,  whilst  the  interests  of  religion  stood  in  need  of  the 
civil  authority  and  compiilsion  of  a  penal  law  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  that  special  providence  which  ever  watches  over  the 
interests  of  truth  was  in  other  parts  of  the  island  preparing 
the  way  for  voluntary  submission  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
For  not  long  after  the  kingdom  of  the  East-Saxons  was  re- 
covered to  the  church,  and  that  of  Mercia  brought  into  it. 

7.  Some  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East-Saxons,  contain- 
ing the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex,  had  received  the 
Christian  faith  upon  the  preaching  of  Mellitus  about  the  year 
604.  But  about  the  year  613  ^,  Seber  the  king  thereof  dying, 
Mellitus  was  driven  from  his  see  in  London,  and  that  king- 
dom returned  to  paganism  again- :  and  though  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  Mellitus,  who  afterwards  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  his  successors,  were  not  wanting 
in  their  endeavours  to  recover  that  people  from  their  apostasy, 
yet  their  endeavours  were  unsuccessful,  and  idolatry  continued 
in  full  possession  of  that  kingdom  for  about  forty  years  after 
654.  their  relapse  and  the  expulsion  of  Mellitus ;  but  then  it 
pleased  God  to  grant  the  success  to  the  English  and  Scottish 
clergy,  which  he  denied  to  those  from  Rome.  The  manner 
and  circumstances  whereof  Bede  thus  relates. 

There  was,  saith  he,  a  mighty  friendship  betwixt  Oswy, 
king  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  Sigibert  the  Third,  king  of 
the  East-Saxons,  which  occasioned  a  constant  correspondence 
and  frequent  interviews  betwixt  those  princes.  Oswy  en- 
deavoured to  pursue  the  noblest  and  truest  ends  of  friendship, 
and  made  use  of  it  to  serve  the  purposes  of  virtue  and  reli- 

1  [616.  See  before,  iii,  9;  and  i,  8,  note  5.]      ^  Bed.  ibid.  11,5. 
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gion  ;  and  therefore  in  conversation  frequently  applied  him- 
self to  show  Sigibert  the  folly  of  adoring  beings  not  to  be 
compared  with  [that  of]  -^  mankind,  and  to  raise  his  mind  to 
a  sense  of  that  Being  who  was  the  creator  of  the  world  ;  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  Sigibert  yielded  to  the  force  of  his  rea- 
sonings, and  declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized 
by  Finanus  bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  And  the  same  reasons 
which  occasioned  the  conversion  of  this  prince,  made  him  very 
solicitous  for  the  conversion  of  his  people,  and  in  order  there- 
unto he  desired  of  Oswy  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  clergy ; 
and  Chad  [Cedd] '  who  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  at 
this  time  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the  Midland -English, 
having  by  his  zeal  and  conduct  in  that  employment  given 
abundant  evidence  of  his  capacity  for  a  work  of  that  kind, 
was  called  home  from  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and,  together 
with   another  priest,  sent   by  king  Oswy  to   attend   upon 


654- 


3  [The  words  that  of  have 
perhaps  slipt  in  here  from  the  words 
of  that  in  the  next  line.] 

'*  [Bede  tells  us  of  four  brothers. 
Englishmen,  or  Angles,  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
who  were  all  in  holy  orders  and 
eminent  for  their  exertions  in  sjjread- 
ing  the  gospel  in  other  parts  of 
England,  Cedd,  Cynibill,  Caelin, 
and  Ceadda.  Of  these  the  first  and 
the  fourth  are  the  most  famous ; 
but  from  the  similarity  of  their 
names  they  have  been  so  often  con- 
founded together,  that  it  is  better  at 
once  to  mark  clearly  the  distinctions 
between  them. 

We  find  Cedd,  or  Ced,  about  the 
year  653,  first  employed  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Mid-Angles,  then 
engaged  in  the  same  service  among 
the  East-Saxons,  and  soon  afterwards 
consecrated  their  bishop,  so  becom- 
ing, after  an  interval  of  nearly  forty 
years,  the  second  occupant  of  the 
see  of  London.  He  was  present  as 
one  of  the  Scottish  party  at  the 
synod  of  Whitby  in  064,  and  died 
not  long  afterwards  (on  October  26, 
664,  according  to  Florence  of 
Worcester).  His  day  in  the  calendar 
is  January  7. 

Ceadda,    better    known    by    the 
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name  of  Chad,  having  been  a  pupil 
of  bishop  Aidan,  and  having  also 
studied  for  some  time  in  a  monas- 
tery in  Ireland,  was  put  forward  by 
the  Scottish  party  in  664,  during 
Wilfrid's  prolonged  absence  in 
France,  to  be  bishop  of  York  in 
Wilfrid's  stead,  and  was  accordingly 
consecrated  by  Wini  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  see  of  Canterbury 
being  then  vacant  by  the  death  of 
archbishop  Deusdedit.  He  acted 
as  bishop  for  three  years,  and  then 
seems  to  have  given  way  to  Wilfrid, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  see 
of  York  before  him.  In  660  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Mercia,  submitting 
to  be  consecrated  afresh  by  arch- 
bishop Theodore.  His  see  was 
placed  at  Lichfield ;  and  there  he 
died  in  672,  on  the  second  of  March, 
which  is  his  day  in  the  calendar. 
See  Bede,  III, 21,  22,  23,  25,26,28; 
IV,2,3;V,i9. 

Inett,  like  some  other  writers,  has 
frequently  taken  one  of  these  two 
brothers  for  the  other.  I'o  prevent 
confusion  therefore,  the  right  name, 
"  [Cedd]"  or  "  [Chad]",  as  it  may 
happen,  is  in  most  places  inserted  in 
the  text  in  this  edition.  See  also 
notes  4  and  8  on  §  9.] 
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654.  Sigibert  to  the  kingdom  of  the  East-Saxons.  Being  arrived 
there,  Chad  [Cedd]  Und  his  fellow-labourer  went  from  place 
to  place  through  the  dominions  of  Sigibert,  and  with  exem- 
plary zeal  and  holiness  preached  the  gospel  to  the  people  of 
Middlesex  and  Essex ;  and  their  labours  were  blessed  by 
Almighty  God  with  a  general  conversion  of  that  people^. 

And  having  formed  a  church,  Cedda  or  Chad  [Cedd]  re- 
turned to  the  •  north,  where  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
Finanus ;  and  from  thence  going  back  to  his  charge  he 
established  his  episcopal  see  in  London ^  ;  where,  after  a  long 
interval  of  forty  years  betwixt  him  and  Mellitus,  he  has  left 
his  name  amongst  the  bishops  of  that  see,  and  a  most  worthy 
pattern  to  succession.  And  when,  after  the  death  of  this 
worthy  prelate,  a  part  of  this  people  relapsed  to  their  idolatry 
again,  they  were  a  second  time  reclaimed  by  the  labours  of 
Jarumannus  bishop  of  the  Mercians 7,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  discipline  and  received  his  consecration  from  the 
Scottish  churches. 

653.  8.  The  midland  parts  of  England,  since  distinguished  into 
the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Lincoln  1,  Bedford,  Oxford, 
Nottingham,  Buckingham,  Derby,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  Che- 
shire, and  part  of  Hertford,  are  usually  said  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  possibly  were  so  in 
time.  But  it  is  past  dispute,  that  that  kingdom  was  at  this 
time  very  great  and  powerful,  but  had  hitherto  continued  in 
its  idolatry ;  and,  for  ought  appears  to  the  contrary,  without 
any  attempt  of  the  missionaries  to  reclaim  them ;  or,  if  any 


^  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  22.  maxime  in  civitate  quae  lingua  Sax- 
*  Bed.  ibid.  [There  can  be  little  onum  Ythancaestir  appellatur,  sed 
doubt  that  Cedd  had  his  see  at  et  in  ilia  quae  Tilaburg  cognomina- 
London,  where  ^thelberht  built  the  tur ;  ....  in  quibus  collecto  ex- 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul.  See  amine  famulorum  Christi  discipli- 
before,  iii,  8.  But  Bede  does  not  nam  vitse  regularis,  in  quantum 
say  so,  though  he  mentions  two  rudes  adhuc  capsre  poterant,  cus- 
otner  places  of  less  note,  as  scenes  todire  docuit."  The  former  place 
of  the  bishop's  labours.  "  Accepto  was  near  Bradwell  in  Dengy  nun- 
gradu  episcopatus,  rediit  ad  pro-  dred;  the  latter  is  Tilbury  on  the 
vinciara,  et  majore  auctoritate  coep-  Thames.     See     Gough's     Camden 


turn  opus  explens  fecit  per  loca  ec-  II,  41,43,  52,53.] 
clesias,     presbyteros    et     diaconos        7  Bed.  ibid.  Ill, , 
ordinavit,  qui  se  in  verbo  fidei   et         '  [Huntin 

ministedo     baptizandi    adjuvarent,  in  this  list.] 
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endeavours  were  used  for  their  conversion,  the  want  of  sue-     653. 
cess  has  buried  them  in  silence. 

But  about  this  time  a  way  was  opened  to  their  conversion : 
for  Penda  being  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  having  a  son  of 
the  same  name-,  a  proposal  was  made  for  a  marriage  betwixt 
Penda's  son  and  Alchfled,  daughter  of  Oswy  king  of  the 
Northumbrians.  Oswy  was  a  Christian,  and  his  daughter 
bred  up  in  that  religion  ;  and  therefore  that  prince  refused 
the  match,  unless  Penda  [Peada]  renounced  his  paganism. 
After  some  time  and  due  instructions  Penda  [Peada]  was  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  that  he  made  open  profession  thereof;  and,  together 
with  the  nobility  which  attended  him  to  the  north,  he  was 
baptized  by  Finanus  bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  Penda  [Peada] 
being  thus  converted,  at  his  return  to  his  country  he  carried 
back  with  him  four  priests,  who  laboured  with  great  success, 
not  only  in  that  part  of  this  great  country  which  was  com- 
mitted to  the  government  of  this  prince  during  the  life  of 
his  father,  the  inhabitants  whereof  Bede  styles  the  Mid- Angles, 
but  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Mercia^. 

The  chief  of  the  four  priests  to  whose  labours  the  conver- 
sion of  this  kingdom  was  chiefly  owing  was  Cedda  or  Chad 
[Cedd],  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  in  relating  the  con- 
version of  the  East-  Saxons  ;  for  Cedda  was  here  employed 
when  Oswy  recalled  him  from  this  service  and  sent  him  to 
preach  to  the  East-Saxons  ^ :  and  therefore  the  order  of  time 
seems  to  challenge  precedency  to  this  relation  before  the  ac- 
count of  the  East-Saxons.  But,  though  a  progress  was  made 
in  the  conversion  of  the  midland  parts  of  England  before  the 
Gospel  was  preached  to  the  East-Saxons,  yet,  since  this  work 
was  not  perfected  till  some  time  after  the  conversion  of  the 
East-Saxons,  I  choose  to  lay  the  whole  together,  though 
some  part  not  in  the  just  order  of  time,  rather  than  perplex 
the  story  in  following  the  steps  of  Bede,  who  seems  not  so 

2  [The  name  of  Penda's  son  was  Angles  were  the  Mercians  south  of 
Peada:  "  [Peada]"  therefore  is  the  Trent.  Compare  Bed.  Ill,  24 
inserted  after  "Penda"  in  this  towards  the  end,  with  III,  31  con- 
edition,  whenever   the   son  is  in-  cerning  Peada.] 

tended.]  ^  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  22. 

3  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  21.    [The  Mid- 

o2 
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653.     clear  in  his  account  of  this  particular  as  is  usual  with  that 
excellent  writer. 

9.  But  upon  the  whole  matter  it  seems  evident,  that  the 
people  inhabiting  all  the  now  midland  counties  of  England, 
during  the  reigus  of  the  two  Pendas,  the  father  and  the  son, 
and  the  short  time  that  Oswy  (who  slew  Penda  ^  in  battle) 
possessed  that  kingdom,  were  generally  converted ;  and  by 
the  clergy  sent  from  the  north,  which  Bede  saith  were  Cedda, 
Adda,  Betti,  and  Diuma ;  of  which  the  three  former  were 
English,  and  the  last,  Diuma,  a  Scotchman,  if  the  authority 
of  Bede  may  be  relied  ^n  in  this  particular  2 ;  M-hereas  Ed- 
dius,  the  writer  of  Wilfrid's  life,  and  who  lived  at  this  time, 
saith  of  [Cedd's]  ^  brother  Chad,  that  he  was  a  Scot,  and  came 
from  Ireland,  the  then  country  of  the  Scots  \  But,  whatever 
his  country  was,  it  is  certain  that  his  fellow  labourers  in  this 
holy  work  had  for  some  time  lived,  if  not  been  educated, 
under  Aidan  and  Finan  bishops  of  the  northern  English,  and 
therefore  acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  sent.  And  the  success  was  an- 
swerable :  and  indeed  the  advantages  thereof  are  so  visible, 
that  one  cannot  but  wonder  that,  amongst  the  many  miracles 
said  to  be  wrought  in  favour  of  the  missionaries  from  Rome, 
we  do  not  hear  that  God  ever  gave  to  any  of  them  a  miracu- 
lous knowledge  of  the  Saxon  language.  Nor  has  he,  that 
we  ever  hear  of,  been  more  bountiful  in  that  kind  to  the 
modem  missionaries,  though  the  knowledge  of  tongues  was 
the  first  general  favour  that  God  vouchsafed  to  all  those  he 
first  employed  in  preaching  of  the  gospel.  And  if  the  want 
hereof  was  not  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  little  success  of 
Augustin  and  his  followers,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  language  was  of  great   use   to 

*  (This  was  the  father,  rightly  or  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  only  calls 
called  Penda.  See  before,  iv,  8,  him  "  admirabilem  doctorem  de  Hy- 
note  2:  Bed,  ibid.  Ill,  24:  Sax.  hernia  insula  venientem".  And  we 
Chron.  an.  6.J5.]  know  from  Bede  himself,  that  Chad 

2  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  21.  had  been  a  student  in  a  monastery  in 

*  P'his  brother",  ed.  i.]  Ireland,  and  that,  hke  his  brother 

*  Eddii  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  14,  coll.  Cedd,  he  had  been  educated  and 
Gale  p.  58.  [Bede  no  doubt  may  be  ordained  among  the  Scottish  clergy, 
relied  on.  indeed  Eddius  does  not  See  Eccles.  Hist.  Ill,  25,  28;  IV,  3.] 
•ay  that  Chad  was  a  Scot  by  race 
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those  who  were  employed  in  the  conversion   we   are   now     653. 
speaking  of. 

Whilst  this  work  was  thus  successfully  going  on,  Cedda  or 
Chad  [Cedd],  who  was  the  chief  person  engaged  therein,  was 
called  away  by  the  king  of  Northumberland,  and  at  the 
desire  of  the  king  of  the  East-Saxons  employed  in  the  con- 
version of  his  people ;  and  after  some  time  spent  in  that 
service  was  made  bishop  of  London.  Upon  his  recess  Diuma 
was  made  bishop  of  the  new  converts,  and  consecrated  by 
Finanus  under  the  title  of  bishop  of  the  Mid-English  and 
Mercians  *. 

The  judicious  and  learned  Mr.  Wharton  has  well  observed, 
that  there  are  some  things  in  this  story  very  perplexed  and 
intricate,  occasioned,  as  he  justly  observes,  by  the  quick 
revolutions  which  happened  in  this  kingdom  ^ :  for  Penda 
was  killed  in  battle  by  Oswy  king  of  the  Northumbrians  in 
the  year  6^5 ;  and  the  year  following  Penda,  or  Peada,  his 
son  was  murdered,  and  (as  it  was  thought)  by  the  treachery 
of  his  wife ;  and  Oswy  possessed  himself  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  year  6^6,  which  he  continued  till  the  year  658,  when  the 
people  cast  off  his  yoke,  and  set  up  Wulfere,  a  younger  son 
of  Penda  7.  These  hasty  changes  have  occasioned  some  dif- 
ficulties in  fixing  the  exact  time  of  the  conversion  of  this 
people  and  the  first  settlement  of  the  episcopal  see  in  that 
kingdom ;  but  what  is  plain  and  allowed  on  all  hands  is 
enough  to  the  present  purpose,  viz.  that  Penda,  or  Peada,  the 
son  of  the  king  of  the  Mercians,  was  baptized  about  the  year 
653  by  Finanus  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  at  his  return  to 
his  country  the  gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  midland 
counties  of  England  by  the  persons  already  mentioned,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  labours  was  within  a  few 
years  after  generally  received,  and  in  particular  by  Wulfere 
king  of  the  Mercians,  and  under  his  reign  settled  amongst 
that  people.  Diuma  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  kingdom ;  656. 
and,  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  being  afterwards  fixed  at  Lich- 
field, his  name  has  the  first  place  in  the  successions  of  the 

*  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  21,  24.  does  not  refer  them  to  the  revolu- 

*  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  423.  [Wharton    tions  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.] 
speaks   here  of   difficiilties  in  the        ^  Bed.  ibid.  c.  24. 

history  of  the  see  of  Lichfield,  but 
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6^6.  bishops  of  that  see;  and  his  memory  has  the  honour  and 
veneration  amongst  all  good  men  which  his  piety  and  labours 
deserved. 

And  posterity  was  not  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Chad  [Cedd],  his  fellow  labourer  in  that  holy  undertaking: 
for,  though  he  was  called  away  from  that  service  to  preach  to 
the  people  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  and  for  the  services  he 
there  did  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  London,  yet  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lichfield  bears  his  name  to  this  day,  and,  as  I  think, 
in  memory  of  this  prelate ;  who  was  a  great  instrument  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Mercians,  and  (to  distinguish  him  from  a 
later  Chad,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield  about  the  year 
670)  is  known  by  the  name  of  Chad  the  elder ^. 

10.  Whilst  the  gospel  was  thus  planted  in  all  the  other 
kingdoms,  the  South-Saxons,  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Sus- 
sex and  Surrey,  remained  in  their  idolatry,  till  God,  who 
brings  good  out  of  evil,  did  some  years  after  serve  himself  on 
the  unhappy  divisions  in  the  English  church,  and  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Wilfrid  from  the  see  of  York  opened  a  way  to  their 
conversion.  In  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  requisite  to  look 
a  little  backward,  and  view  the  steps  which  lead  us  to  the 
controversy  to  which  Wilfrid  owed  both  his  reputation  and 
his  suflerings,  and  which  by  the  good  providence  of  God  occa- 
sioned the  conversion  of  this  people. 

The  gospel  having  been  planted  by  men  bred  in  different 
communions,  the  several  parts  of  England  received  the  rites 
and  usages  of  the  churches  from  whence  they  received  their 
faith.  The  kingdom  of  Kent,  owing  its  conversion  to  J;hose 
who  were  sent  from  Rome,  received  the  usages  of  that  church. 
This  was  the  case  of  the  west- Saxons,  who  had  received  their 
Christianity  from  Birinus  or  his  successor  Agilbertus,  the 
former  a  bishop  from  Rome,  the  latter  from  France ;  and  in 
some  measure  of  the  East-Angles,  who  had  been  generally 
converted  by  Felix  a  Burgundian,  and  Furseus  a  monk  from 
Scotland'.     But  all  the  other  parts  of  England  under  the 


8  [The  cathedral  of  Lichfield  is  4  on  §  7.] 

dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  •  [Furseus  came  from   Ireland, 

(the  true)  St.  Chad,  who  was  Cedd's  the  original  country  of  the  Scots, 

brother,  and  was  made  bishop  of  See  §  4  in  this  chapter.] 


Lichfield  in  669.     See  before,  note 
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dominion  of  the  Saxons,  containing  in  a  manner  the  whole  656. 
tract  of  ground  from  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh  on  the  north  to 
the  Thames  on  the  south,  as  they  were  generally  brought  to 
the  Christian  faith  by  the  labours  of  the  Scottish  or  Irish 
clergy,  or  such  English  as  had  had  their  education  under 
them,  so  they  as  generally  followed  the  usages  of  the  Scottish 
and  British  churches.  And  this  difference  in  rites  and  usages 
was  the  ground  of  those  factions  and  mutual  heats,  which  for 
a  time  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and  contention, 
and  ended  in  a  general  change  of  the  economy  and  polity  first 
established  in  the  Saxon  churches. 

In  the  first  conversions  of  that  people  each  prince  made 
such  establishment  as  best  suited  the  convenience  of  his  own 
dominions;  and,  excepting  the  kingdom  of  Kent^,  no  one 
kingdom  had  in  the  first  establishment  more  than  one  epi- 
scopal see ;  the  bishop  whereof  was  independent,  owning  no 
metropolitan :  and  with  the  advice  of  their  clergy  and  people 
the  princes  founded  or  removed  episcopal  sees,  or  divided  bi- 
shoprics, as  they  were  led  by  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
good  of  their  churches  and  people 3.  Nor  was  this  the  case 
of  those  kingdoms  only  which  were  converted  by  the  Irish 
Scottish  Christians,  but  of  those  kingdoms  which  had  been 
converted  by  the  missionaries  from  Rome  or  by  such  persons 
as  agreed  in  the  rites  and  usages  of  that  church,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  West-Saxons,  though  first  converted  by  Birinus. 
For  by  the  royal  authority  the  episcopal  see  was  first  settled 
at  Dorchester^ ;  and  on  the  death  of  Birinus,  bishop  thereof, 
the  king  took  Agilbert  a  Frenchman,  and  placed  him  in  his 
room ;  and,  when  he  thought  fit,  that  prince  divided  his  king- 
dom into  two  bishoprics,  and  founded  a  new  episcopal  see  at 
Winchester,  and  constituted  Wini  the  bishop  thereof;  and, 
to  show  he  knew  of  no  metropolitan  to  whom  it  belonged  to 
consecrate  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom,  he  sent  Wini  into 
France  to  be  consecrated^.     And  indeed  our  historians  gene- 

2  [The  foundation  of  two  bishop-  ^  [gee  Kemble's  Saxons  in  Eng^ 

rics  in  Kent  is  a  reason  for  believing  land,  B.  H,  ch.  viii,  pp.  376-383.] 

that  it  was  divided  into  two  king-  *  [See  §3  in  this  chapter,  note  7.} 

doms  likewise.   Other  arguments  to  ^  Bed.  ibid.  HI,  7.  [From  Bede's 

the  same  effect  are  given  by  Kemble  account  it  would  rather  seem,  not 

in  his  Saxons  in  England,  B.  I,  ch.  that  the  king  of  the  West-Saxona 

vi,  p.  148.]  "  sent  Wini  into  France  to  be  con* 
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656.  rally  agree  that  Theodore  was  the  first  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury that  was  ever  generally  owned  as  metropolitan  by  the 
Saxons  ^  And  the  circumstances  of  that  affair  (which  shall 
be  considered  in  the  proper  place')  show  plainly  that  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  authority  was  a  voluntary  act,  founded 
on  an  agreement  of  the  English  princes  amongst  themselves, 
and  not  upon  any  opinion  of  a  power  in  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  constitute  a  metropolitan  without  their  consent. 

But,  to  judge  truly  of  this  matter,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
consider  the  subject  and  motions  of  that  controversy  which 
about  this  time  broke  the  peace  of  the  churches  of  England. 

664.  11.  At  the  conference  betwixt  the  British  bishops  and  Au- 

gustin,  that  prelate  promised  the  Britons,  that  in  case  they 
would  obey  him,  in  observing  the  Easter  festival  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  use  of  the  same 
rites  in  administering  baptism,  and  join  in  the  conversion  of 
the  English,  he  would  bear  with  them  in  all  other  things ; 
but  he  told  them  at  the  same  time,  that  they  did  many  things 
contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  church  :  but  it  is  not  said  what 
those  things  were  which  they  did  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the 
church,  and  wherein  he  was  to  bear  with  them'.  And  in  the 
same  uncertain  manner  does  our  historian  speak  of  the  famous 
dispute  in  the  synod  held  this  year  in  the  monastery  of  Strea- 
naeshalch,  now  Whitby  in  Yorkshire ;  he  saith  that  several 
ecclesiastic  affairs  were  the  subject  of  debate,  but  mentions 
no  other  but  the  Easter  festival  and  the  ecclesiastic  tonsure, 
only  in  general  other  ecclesiastic  matters'-. 

But  it  appears  that  both  the  Britons  and  Irish  Scots  had 

secrated",  but  that  Wini  as  well  as  dem  rex,  qui  Saxonum  tantum  lin- 

Agilberct  in   France,  like   Birinus  guam    noverat,    pertaesus    barbaras 

previously  in  Italy,  had  been  already  loqiielae,  subintroduxit  in  provinciam 

consecrated  as  missionary  bishops,  ahum  suae  linguae  episcopum  voca- 

and  that  the  king  then  innted  or  bulo  Uini,  et  ipsum  in  Gallia  ordi- 

received  them  into  his  dominions,  natum;  dividensque  in  duas  paro- 

and  assigned  them  sees  there  accord-  chias   provinciam,  huic  in    civitate 

ing  to  his  own  pleasure.     Of  Agil-  Venta — sedem  episcopalem  tribuit." 

beret  he  says,  "  Venit  in  provinciam  See  something  more   of  Agilberct 

....  pontifex  quidam,  nomine  Agil-  below,  I,  v,  3.] 
berctus,natione...,Gallus,....sponte        ^  Bed.  ibid.  IV, 2. 
ministerium  praedicandi  assumens  ;         7  [See  below,  I,  v,  6-10.] 
cuius  eruditionem  atque  industriam         •  Bed.  ibid.  II,  3.     [See  before, 

videns  rex  rogavit  eum,  accepta  ibi  iij,     "" 

ibid.  Ill,  35. 


videns  rex  rogavit  eum,  accepta  ibi    iij,  3J 
sede  episcopali,  suae  g^nti  manere        *  Bed. 
pontificem."    And  of  Wini,  "  Tan- 


N.- 
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their  liturgies  distinct  from  that  of  Rome ;  the  Britons  ge-  664. 
nerally  using  the  Uturgy  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  called  the 
Gallorum  Cursus.  The  Scots  of  Ireland  had  another  liturgy, 
called  the  Cursus  Scotorum  ^ :  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made  but  Columba,  by  whom  the  northern  Picts  were  first 
converted,  and  who  founded  the  monastery  in  the  island  of 
Hy,  now  called  lona,  established  the  liturgy  of  Ireland  from 
whence  he  came.  Now  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of 
England  having  received  the  Christian  faith  from  the  Irish 
Scots,  or  such  of  the  Albion  Scots  and  English  as  had  had 
their  education  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  aforesaid  monastery  of 
lona,  or  in  such  of  the  English  monasteries  as  had  been 
erected  by  the  bishops  who  had  been  educated  therein,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  they  did  universally  receive  the 
liturgy  in  use  amongst  the  Irish  Scots ;  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  this  enlarged  the  subject  of  dispute  betwixt  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  northern  English, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastic  matters  remem- 
bered by  Bede. 

Besides  all  this,  it  seems  very  evident  that  the  English  who 
had  received  their  faith  from  other  hands  had  been  so  far 
from  owning  the  authority  of  the  clergy  from  Rome,  that 
they  had  hitherto  had  no  communion  with  them.  And  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  we  see  this  controversy  revived  again  at 
this  time :  for,  the  English  being  now  generally  converted,  the 

3  Ussher's  Religion  of  the  Ancient  "  called  *  Gallorum  Cursus' ;  this 
Irish,  eh.  iv,  pp.  31,  34  [ed.  1631 ;  "  was  used  among  them  every  where 
Works  ed.  Elrington,  vol.  IV,  pp.  "  in  Britain.  In  Ireland  they  had 
274,  276.  By  the  phrase  "  liturgy  "  another  liturgy,  which  was  called 
of  St.  Martin"  in  the  text  we  are  .  "  *  Cursus  Scotorum',  as  bishop 
not  to  understand  a  liturgy  framed  "  Ussher  tells  us  from  a  manuscript 
or  originated  by  St.  Martin,  a  thing  "  of  that  age."  St.  Martin  indeed 
of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  history,  is  not  mentioned  by  StiUingfleet  in 
but  merely  that  liturgy  which  St.  Orig.  Brit.  Ch.  IV,  pp.  216-237, 
Martin  used.  Inett  seems  to  have  where  he  minutely  e.Yamines  the 
taken  his  statement  from  Lloyd's  old  Galilean  liturgy ;  nor  by  Ussher, 
Historical  Account  of  Church  Go-  as  cited  above ;  nor  in  the  manu- 
vemment  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  script  which  Ussher  there  quotes, 
land  ch.  vii,  p.  159,  where,  after  trac-  and  which  is  printed  by  Spelman  in 
ing  the  introduction  of  monastic  Concil.  I,  176,  and  more  correctly 
establishments  in  these  islands  to  by  Wilkins  in  Concil.  IV,  741. 
the  monastery  founded  near  Tours  On  the  statement  itself  see  Pal- 
by  St.  Martin,  he  says,  "  For  their  mer's  Origines  Liturgicsp,  Dissert, 
"  offices  of  prayer  in  these  monaste-  Prim.  Lit.  §  ix,  Gaul ;  §  11,  Britain 
"  ries,  they  made  use  of  St.  Martin's  and  Ireland.] 
"  liturgy,  namely,  that  which  was 
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664.  missionaries  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  bring  tliem  over  to  the 
usages  of  the  Roman  church ;  for  thus  they  would  at  once 
mortify  the  Scottish  and  English  clergy  who  had  laboured 
in  their  conversion,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  trust  and 
honour  they  had  deserved. 

This  design  seems  to  have  been  laid  some  years  before : 
but,  as  Bede  observes,  whilst  Aidan  and  Finan  bishops  of  the 
northern  English  lived,  their  merit  and  interests  were  such 
that  they  bore  down  all  attempts  of  this  kind ;  but  they  being 
dead,  and  Colman  in  their  chair,  a  man  of  less  merit,  though, 
as  he  observes,  a  very  pious  and  holy  prelate,  it  was  now  a  fit 
time  to  set  about  it ;  and  accordingly,  as  he  observes,  upon 
the  death  of  Finan  this  controversy  grew  much  hotter  than  it 
was  before ».  The  parties  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  this 
controversy  were,  as  Bede  well  observes,  the  church  of  Kent 
and  such  Christians  as  had  been  bred  in  France,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Scottish  clergy  and  such  of  the  English  as  had 
been  converted  by  them,  on  the  other  side. 

12.  And  indeed  the  church  of  Kent  and  the  authority  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  a  great  concern  in  this 
aff'air;  for,  though  in  the  first  view  it  appears  little  and  tri- 
fling, yet  the  consequence  was  of  the  first  moment  to  the 
missionaries  and  the  authority  of  the  see  that  sent  them. 
For,  whilst  things  remained  in  the  present  state,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  English  churches  of  the  Scottish  establishment, 
as  well  as  the  British  churches,  would  be  so  far  from  sub- 
mitting to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their  metropoli- 
tan, and  consequently  from  owning  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  from  whom  they  received  that  character, 
that  they  woiild  not  so  much  as  join  in  communion  with  the 
churches  that  had  been  planted  from  Rome.  But  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  usages 
and  join  in  the  external  communion  of  the  church  founded 
by  Augustin,  they  must  necessarily  own  the  authority  by 
which  those  usages  were  established.  In  short,  there  could 
be   no   external   communion  betwixt  the   churches   of  the 

*   Bed.   ibid.       [Bede   does   not  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  for  17  years, 

here    speak    favourably    of  Finan.  634-651;  then  Finan  for  10  years. 

See  below,  §  13,  note  4.     Of  Aidan  651-661,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 

he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  as  Colman,] 
also  in  111,5  ^^^  ^7-     Aidan  was 
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Scottish  and  Roman  establishments,  without  a  submission  on      664. 
the  one  side,  or  mutual  recognitions  of  a  due  establishment 
on  the  side  of  both  parties. 

For  joining  in  constant  communion  with  a  church  does, 
in  the  very  nature  of  it,  include  and  imply  an  acknowledg- 
ment and  belief,  that  the  church  we  so  join  with  is  duly  esta- 
blished ;  and  such  an  acknowledgment  is  still  more  public 
and  authentic  when  one  church  changes  its  ancient  rites 
and  usages  to  capacitate  it  for  communion  with  another. 
Consequently  the  British  and  Scottish  churches,  and  such 
of  the  English  as  were  established  on  the  same  foot,  could 
not  possibly  make  a  more  public  and  certain  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
church  established  in  these  kingdoms  by  the  missionaries 
from  Rome,  than  by  submitting  to  terms  of  communion, 
and  uniting  into  one  church  with  them.  For,  whatever  the 
terms  were,  suph  a  submission  did,  in  the  very  nature  of  it, 
include  an  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  those  to  w  hom 
they  submitted ;  and  consequently  this  union  was  at  least  a 
virtual,  if  not  an  explicit,  owning  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury as  their  metropolitan.  And  therefore  it  is  very  well 
observed  by  one  of  the  best  judges  in  affairs  of  this  kind, 
that,  when  the  British  bishops  were  pressed  by  Augustin 
to  obey  him  in  observing  the  Easter  festival  and  the  rites 
of  baptism,  they  answered  appositely  not  only  to  the  first 
and  literal  sense,  but  to  the  consequence,  of  his  demand,  that 
they  would  neither  comply  with  him  in  the  aforesaid  rites, 
nor  own  him  for  their  archbishop.  And  therefore  the  pre- 
tences of  Mr.  Cressy  and  Alford,  that  Augustin  did  not  re- 
quire the  Britons  to  submit  to  his  authority,  as  the  aforesaid 
learned  prelate  well  observes,  if  true,  would  no  way  excuse 
him ;  for  that  submission  was  necessarily  included  in  what 
he  expressly  required'. 

This  reflection  shows  us  at  once  the  true  ground  of  this 
controversy,  the  springs  by  which  it  was  moved,  and  the 
reason  of  the  zeal  and  passion  with  which  it  was  conducted ; 
and  why  the  historians,  who  favoured  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  speak  so  sensibly  of  the  conversions  to  the 
catholic  Easter,  as  they  term  it,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ton- 
sure ;  for  these  were  the  conversions  the  Saxon,  British, 
'  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Brit.  Ch.  V,  pp.  358, 359. 

VCL.  I. 
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664.  and  Scottish  churches  entirely  owed  to  the  zeal  and  conduct 
of  the  missionaries  from  Rome.  And,  how  little  soever  they 
appear  at  the  first  view,  the  great  consequences  they  drew 
after  them  will  show  the  missionaries  had  reason  to  value 
themselves  for  these  conversions,  and  that  our  historians 
judged  rightly  of  the  importance  thereof.  But  for  these 
reasons  the  ground  of  this  change,  or  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  English  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the  missionaries 
were  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  communion  with  them,  will 
deserve  our  particular  inquiry. 

13.  The  account  that  Bede  gives  of  the  miracles  of  Aidan 
and  Finan  and  Colman',  who  headed  the  party  which  op- 
posed the  missionaries  and  the  usages  they  had  brought  from 
Rome,  do  2  so  fully  balance  those  on  the  other  side,  that  we 
must  be  content  to  lay  aside  all  considerations  of  that  kind, 
and  seek  our  account  of  the  change  in  the  rites  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Saxon  churches  from  reasons  of  a  different 
nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  hitherto  there  had  been  great 
heats  and  animosities  betwixt  the  Saxons  of  the  Scottish 
conversions,  and  those  who  had  been  converted  by  the  clergy 
from  Rome  and  France ;  and  it  is  as  evident  that  this  year 
a  way  was  opened  to  a  reconciliation.  And  because  this 
change  had  its  beginning  amongst  the  northern  English, 
whose  country  had  hitherto  been  both  the  support  and 
nursery  of  those  who  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
missionaries,  we  are  to  look  to  the  state  of  that  kingdom  for 
our  light  into  this  affair. 

Oswy  king  of  the  Northumbrians  was  at  this  time  the 
greatest  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  all  the  rest  tributaries  to 
him^  J  and  he  had  married  a  princess,  who  had  been  trained 
up  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  Kent,  and  had  a 
chapel  settled,  and  continued  the  public  exercise  of  her 
religion,  according  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  that  church, 
and  was  for  that  end  attended  by  a  chaplain  named  Romanus, 
a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  a  very  fierce  and  zealous  asserter 
of  the  catholic  Easter*.     And  Wilfrid,  afterwards  bishop  of 

1  [Bed.  ibid.  IH,  15, 16,  17.  Bede     Bede  ascribes  to  Aidan  &c."l 
however  does  not  seem  to  attribute        ^  [See  before,  i,  7,  notes.] 

any  miracles  to  Colman.]  *  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  25.     [Bede  de- 

2  [For  "xjo"  we  should  read  scribes  Eanfled's  ctiaplain  Romanits 
"does",  or  the  sentence  should  be-  merely  as  "de  Cantia  presbyterum 
gin    thus,    "The    miracles    which  catholicse  observationis".     But  he 
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York,  though  an  Englishman  born,  and  who  had  his  first  664. 
education  amongst  the  northern  English,  yet  having  spent 
some  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  more  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  was  some  years  before  this  dispute  returned  home, 
a  warm  asserter  of  the  catholic  Easter  and  ecclesiastical 
tonsure :  and  (which  is  more)  by  the  interest  and  persuasions 
of  Cenelwalch^,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  king  Alcfrid,  who 
was  at  this  time  a  partner  in  the  throne  of  his  father  6,  had 
some  time  before  been  brought  over  to  the  same  sentiments, 
and,  being  confirmed  therein  by  Wilfrid,  seems  to  have  been 
no  less  zealous  to  promote  the  designs  and  interests  of  the 
missionaries  than  the  missionaries  themselves". 

The  seeds  of  discord  being  thus  prepared,  an  opportunity 
to  mature  them  soon  offered  itself :  for,  the  several  parties 
following  different  cycles  in  finding  of  Easter,  as  Bede  ob- 
serves, it  sometimes  happened  that,  whilst  the  king  was 
celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  the  queen  was  engaged  in  the 
austerities  of  the  Lent  fast  ^ ;  and  as  this  published  the 
difference  in  the  several  communions,  and  made  confusion 
in  the  courts,  so  under  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the 
young  king  and  queen  this  difference  in  the  usages  of  the 
church  grew  up  into  a  faction  of  state,  and  prevailed  so  far 
on  king  Oswy,  that,  if  one  judges  by  the  event,  one  has 
much  ado  to  forbear  thinking  that  the  assembly  he  called  to 
consider  of  this  matter,  like  the  modern  conferences,  was 
rather  to  cover  and  give  reputation  to  his  resolutions  than 
to  determine  them. 

says  there  was  anotherper8on,"acer-  Coinvalch  in  Bede,  Cenwalh  in  the 

rimus  veri  Paschae  defensor,  nomine  Saxon  Chronicle.] 
Ronan,    natione    quidem    Scottus,         ^  [Alhfrith   or   Ealhfrith,    called 

sed  in   Galliae  vel   Italise  partibus  Alchfridus  by  Bede,  was  the  eldest 

regulam  ecclesiasticse  veritatis  edoc-  legitimate  son  of  Oswy.     The  date 

tus  :    qui    cum    Finano    confligens  of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  he 

multos     quidem    correxit,    vel    ad  did  not  surnve  his  father.    See  Lap- 

soUertiorem  veritatis  inquisitionem  penberg's  Hist.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe,  I, 

accendit,nequaquamtamenFinanum  165,  169,  178,  289.    See  also  below, 

emendare  potuit ;  quin  potius,  quod  I,  vii,  10,  note  i.] 
esset  homo  ferocis  animi,  acerbiorem        7  Eddii  Vit.  Wilfrid,  cc.  2-7,  coll. 

castigando     et     apertum     veritatis  Gale  pp.  45, 46. 
adversariura  reddidit."]  8  Bed.  ibid. 

*    [The    name    of   this  king  is 
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CHAPTER    V. 

AB    ANNO    664   AD    ANNUM    673. 

I.  A  synod  on  the  occasion  of  the  controversy  about  Easter,  &c. 
Arguments  on  both  sides. 

a.  The  observances  of  Easter  by  the  first  ages :  the  rise  and  ancient 
state  of  the  controversy  about  it :  the  conduct  and  issue  thereof. 

3.  A  second  branch  of  controversy,  ecclesiastic  tonsure :  some  reflec- 
tions thereon.  Conclusion  of  this  synod  in  favour  of  the  missionaries. 
Colman  quits  his  bishopric.  Wilfrid  chose  bishop  of  the  northern  English  ; 
goes  to  France  to  be  consecrated,  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Gregory. 

4.  During  the  absence  of  Wilfrid,  the  court  of  the  king  of  Northum- 
berland is  brought  by  the  Quartodecimans  to  appoint  Ceadda  to  be  bishop 
in  Wilfrid's  room  :  he  not  permitted  to  return  :  the  charge  against  him. 

5.  Kings  of  Northumberland  and  Kent  agree  to  unite  the  churches 
of  the  Scottish  and  Romish  establishment :  the  reasons  thereof.  By 
consent  they  choose  Wighart  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  send  him 
to  Rome  for  consecration.  Wighart  dies  at  Rome.  This  gives  occasion 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  choose  and  send  Theodore  in  his  stead. 

6.  Theodore  consecrated :  his  character.  Reason  of  union  of  the 
English  churches.  Theodore  the  first  metropolitan  thereof.  The  reception 
of  his  authority  owing  to  the  consent  of  the  English  princes,  not  to  the 
power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.     Conduct  of  Theodore. 

7.  Wilfrid  restored  to  his  bishopric  by  Theodore.  Ceadda  removed 
from  York  to  Lichfield.  Theodore  erects  schools  for  Greek,  Latin,  and 
music. 

8.  A  synod  held  at  Hertford.  Theodore  acts  as  metropoUtan.  Bishops 
who  appeared.     Canons  of  the  council. 

9.  Some  reflections  on  this  council.     The  state  of  the  lower  clergy. 

10.  The  present  state  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  original 
of  the  metropolitical  powers  in  England  not  owing  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome. 

664.  1.  1  HE  way  being  thus  prepared  for  the  change  which  not 
long  after  ensued,  Oswy  king  of  Northumberland  appointed 
a  time  and  place  for  a  conference  betwixt  the  contending 
parties.  The  place  fixed  upon  was  the  monastery  of  Strea- 
naeshalch,  now  Whitby  in  Yorkshire' ;  where  on  the  side  of 
the  Quartodecimans  appeared  Colman  bishop  of  the  northern 
English,  with  great  numbers  of  his  clergy,  together  with 
Hilda,  then  abbess  of  that  monastery.  On  the  other  side 
appeared  king  Alcfrid,  and  Eanfled  queen  of  Oswy,  Agilber- 

'  [Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  I,  fol.  10     Spelman  I,  149,  Wilkins  I,  37.] 
b,  2 ;  §  50  ed.  Hardy.  Concil.  Britan., 
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tus,  now  or  late   bishop   of  the  West-Saxons,  and  Wilfrid,     664. 
afterwards  bishop  of  York-. 

Having  taken  their  places,  king  Oswy  appointed  Colman 
to  speak  first ;  who  said,  that  the  manner  in  which  he 
observed  the  Easter  festival  was  the  same  he  had  received 
from  those  who  had  sent  him  thither,  and  they  from  their 
forefathers,  all  men  of  great  and  unquestionable  holiness ; 
and  that  they  had  taken  their  pattern  from  the  beloved 
evangelist  St.  John,  who  had  taught  that  observance  to  the 
churches  he  had  presided  over.  Colman  having  ended  his 
discourse,  king  Oswy  appointed  Agilbertus  to  begin  ;  but  he, 
excusing  himself  by  reason  of  his  unskilfulness  in  the  English 
tongue,  desired  that  Wilfrid  might  speak  the  sense  of  his 
party.  King  Oswy  readily  admitted  the  excuse  of  Agilbert, 
and  commanded  Wilfrid  to  speak ;  and  Wilfrid  as  readily 
obeyed,  and  said,  "  Our  manner  in  observing  Easter  is  the 
same  with  what  we  have  seen  at  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  France, 
the  same  that  Africa,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  and  generally 
the  whole  Christian  world  observe,  excepting  the  Britons  and 
Scots  and  their  followers"  3. 

2.  This  controversy,  how  little  soever  it  may  appear,  had 
given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  some  of  the  preceding  ages 
of  the  church.  The  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  it 
consummated  the  evidence  of  his  being  the  promised  Messiah, 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  had  delivered,  so  it  had  all  the  marks  of  veneration  the 
importance  of  the  thing  deserved,  and  seems,  from  the  day 
in  which  it  was  accomplished,  to  have  been  received  as  a 
festival  of  the  Christian  church;  and  both  the  annual  and 
weekly  commemoration  thereof  extended  together  with  the 
pale  of  the  church  ^ 

2  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  HI,  25.  with  him,  Wilfrid,  Jacobus,  a  deacon 
[Bede  does  not  mention  the  presence  whom  Paulinus  left  at  York,  and 
of  Elanfled.  Besides  the  two  kings,  Romanus  the  queen's  chaplain, 
"pater  scilicet  et  filius",  he  says  But  the  debate  was  confined  to  Col- 
there  were  present  on  the  Scottish  man  and  Wilfrid.] 
side,  "  Colman  cum  clericis  suis  de  3  Bed.  ibid. 
Scottia",  Cedd  bishop  of  the  East-  •  [ITie  earliest  Christians  appear 
Saxons  "jamdudum  ordinatus  a  to  have  had  annually  a  solemn 
Scottis",  and  "  Hild  abbatissa  cum  paschal  supper,  at  which,  Uke  the 
suis" ;  on  the  other  side,  Agilberct  Jews,  they  partook  of  a  paschal 
bishop  of  the  West-Saxons,  Agatho  lamb.  In  some  of  the  eastern 
a  presbyter  whom  he  had  brought  churches  the  practice  continues  to 
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664.         But,  as  this  festival  was  received  by  the  consent,  rather 
than  any  known  command  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  or  any 


this  day ;  in  the  west  only  the 
merest  relics  of  the  custom  remain. 
The  object  of  it  was,  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
who  partook  of  the  passover  with 
his  apostles  on  the  night  before  his 
crucifixion  ;  to  celebrate  the  institu- 
tion of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  he  then  ordained; 
and,  among  the  churches  of  the 
Lesser  Asia  at  any  rate,  to  keep  the 
anniversary  of  his  death.  For  these 
Asiatic  Christians  and  others  also  of 
the  east  adhered  closely  to  the 
Jewish  rule,  and  had  their  paschal 
meal  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  whatever  might  be  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  it  fell ; 
and  then  on  the  third  day  afterwards, 
be  the  day  of  the  week  again  what 
it  might,  thev  kept  another  feast  in 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord :  whereas  the  rest  of 
Christendom  not  only  deferred  the 
paschal  supper  to  the  evening  be- 
fore the  day  on  which  they  annually 
commemorated  the  resurrection,  but 
alsokept  that  annual  commemoration 
always  on  a  Sunday,  thinking  it 
wrong  to  celebrate  their  Easter  fes- 
tival on  any  other  day  of  the  week 
than  that  which  the  Lord  had  made 
peculiarly  his  own  by  rising  on  it 
from  the  dead.  The  Quartodeci' 
mans,  first  and  most  properly  so 
called,  were  these  Asiatic  Christians, 
who  ate  their  paschal  supper  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  and 
kept  their  Easter  on  the  third  day 
afterwards,  without  regard  to  the 
days  of  the  week.  See  this  most 
lucidly  and  learnedly  set  forth  by 
Mosheim  in  his  treatise  de  Reb. 
Christ,  ante  Constant.  Ssec.  II,  §  71, 

PP- 4.3.5-445- 

The  dissensions  and  controversies 
concerning  this  subject  were  at 
length  set  at  rest,  and  uniformity  to 
a  certain  extent  was  established,  by 
help  of  the  Nicene  council  in  the 
year  325.  And  from  that  time  all 
Christian  churches  everywhere  have 
had  their  Easter  day  on  the  first  day 
of  the  we^.     But   diflTerences  and 


disputes  were  not  yet  at  an  end. 
For,  as  the  festival  varied  with  the 
moon,  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
thing  to  determine  beforehand  on 
what  Sunday  it  ought  to  be  held ; 
and  the  cycles  by  which  people 
attempted  in  those  times  to  adjust 
the  courses  of  the  lunar  months  and 
of  the  solar  year  together  were  so 
varions,  and  all  of  them  so  inexact, 
that  Easter  was  frequently  kept  a 
week  or  even  a  month  sooner  in 
some  places  than  in  others.  And 
besides  this  cause  of  difference, 
resulting  from  the  defect  of  astro- 
nomical science,  there  were  some 
churches  which  kept  the  feast  of 
the  resurrection  even  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  lunar 
month,  when  that  day  fell  upon 
Sunday ;  while  others  deferred  it  in 
that  case  to  the  following  Sunday, 
the  twenty-first  day  of  the  montn. 
In  these  latter  churches  Easter  might 
fall  on  the  fifteenth  or  twenty-first  or 
any  intermediate  day  of  the  month  : 
the  former,  among  which  were  the 
British  and  Scottish  (or  Irish),  could 
not  have  it  later  than  the  twentieth, 
but  might  have  it  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth;  and  on  that  account  they 
were  now  branded,  less  appropriate- 
ly, with  the  ancient  name  of  Quarto- 
decimans. 

These  differences,  throughout  the 
western  church  at  least,  came 
gradually  to  a  close  ;  partly  by  the 
general  reception  of  the  rule,  that 
the  feast  of  the  resurrection  ought 
never  to  be  celebrated  on  any  earlier 
day  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  first 
moon  ;  and  partly  by  the  adoption 
of  an  amended  cycle,  which,  after 
several  improvements  had  before 
been  made  by  various  men  of 
science,  was  at  length  put  forth  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus  a  Roman  abbot 
in  the  year  527,  and  which  remained 
in  use  from  that  time  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  effected  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII  in  1583.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  British  isles  had  be- 
come severed,  by  a  barrier  more 
effective  than   the  sea,  from   inter- 
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authoritative  act  of  the  church,  so  there  was  no  time  664. 
established  for  the  annual  celebration  thereof.  Hence  tlic 
usages  of  the  church  became  very  different.  And  because 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  fell  in  with  the  Jewish  passover, 
some  Christians  took  their  rule  from  that  rule  which  God 
had  given  to  the  Jews  for  the  celebration  of  the  passover, 
and  observed  their  Easter  from  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  inclusive  till  the  twentieth,  without  any  regard 
to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  happened.  And  this,  as 
Socrates  observes,  was  the  general  practice  of  the  churches  of 
the  lesser  Asia  :  these  from  hence  acquired  the  title  of  Quarto- 
decimans;  and,  the  better  to  justify  their  practice,  these 
pretended  to  follow  the  tradition  and  example  of  St.  John-. 

There  were  others  which,  though  they  pretended  to  the 
tradition  and  rule  of  St.  John,  yet  never  observed  their 
Easter  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  This  was  the  case 
of  the  British  and  Scottish  churches,  and  those  of  their 
establishment  amongst  the  English  Saxons.  Their  rule  was 
the  first  day  of  the  week  from  the  fourteenth  inclusive  to  the 
twentieth  after  the  full  moon  following  the  vernal  equinox^. 

But  the  usage  which  was  at  this  time  more  generally 
received,  and  here  contended  for,  was  that  which  was  called 
the  rule  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  this  was  the  first 
Sunday  from  the  fourteenth  day  at  evening  till  the  one  and 
twentieth  of  the  moon  following  the  vernal  equinox.  This, 
as  Wilfrid  pretended,  was  the  rule  established  by  the  council 

course    with    the    civilized    world,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  eighth 

Firbt  the  Roman  troops  had  been  century,  and  then  only  by  the  per- 

withdrawn,  and  then  the  Saxon  in-  suasion  of  one  of  their  own  bishoj)s, 

vaders  had  thronged  in,  and  Eng-  that  they  were   induced   to   admit 

land  at  least  had  been  reclaimed  to  the  Roman  usage  and  obser^'e  what 

heathendom.     The  British  Christ-  was     called    the    catholic    Easter; 

ians,    retreating    into    Wales    and  which  the  Scottish  Christians  botti 

Cornwall,  were   not  less   insulated  in  Britain   and   in  Ireland,  equally 

than   their    Irish   neighbours;  and  tenacious  of  their  customs  but  less 

clung,  all   the   more  earnestly  for  prejudiced  against   conviction,  had 

their    sufferings,  to    their   ancient  rinally  been  prevailed  on  to  receive 

faith,  and  also  to  the  customs  and  nearly  ninety  years  before.     See  on 

observances  which  had  been  handed  this  subject  Prideaux's  Connection, 

down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  part  11,  book  IV,  an.  163;   Bing- 

Augustin,  as  we  have  seen  in  iii,  3,  ham's   Orig.    Eccies.   XX,  v,   1-4; 

entirely  failed  to  move  them  :  no-  and  Smithon  Bede,  Append,  no.  ix, 

thing  that   came   recommended  by  a,  ]».  694.] 
the  patronage  of  the  Saxon  invaders         ^  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccies.  V,  2?. 
could   find   favour  in  their  sight :         •'  Bed.  ibid. 

I.VETT,  VOL.  I.  U 
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664.  of  Nice^  :  but  in  this  he  contradicts  the  authority  of  Socrates, 
who  saith  that  that  council  did  not  determine,  but  recom- 
mend a  general  unity  ^;  and  Eusebius  saith  much  the  same 
thing,  only  adds,  that  it  was  there  decreed  that  the  Christians 
should  not  follow  the  usage  of  the  Jews^.  And  indeed,  not- 
withstanding all  the  zeal  of  Wilfrid  and  those  of  his  party  to 
shelter  their  pretence  under  the  authority  of  that  council  and 
the  names  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  the  first  ages  of  the 
Romish  church,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  cycle  and  compu* 
tation  upon  which  this  side  of  the  controversy  was  grounded 
had  its  beginning  from  the  Greeks,  and  not  till  after  the 
council  of  Nice.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  that  cycle 
was  at  this  time  generally  received,  and  that  the  Britons  and 
Scots  were  at  this  time  singular  in  their  observance  of  this 
festival.  And  so  they  might  have  continued,  and  in  peace 
and  charity  too,  had  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  usages  of  the 
first  ages  descended  to  the  present  age  :  for  Eusebius  and 
Socrates  have  both  observed,  that,  till  the  sour  and  peevish 
zeal  of  Victor  bishop  of  Rome  disturbed  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  Christendom,  every  church  sat  quiet  and  undisturbed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  own  usages,  and  notwithstanding  their 
different  ceremonies  a  common  spirit  of  peace  and  charity 
dwelt  among  them ;  and,  when  that  undiscreet  prelate  in- 
terrupted it,  Irenseus  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France  very  justly 
and  with  great  sharpness  reproved  him  for  it'. 

'*  [ "  Et  hoc  esse  verum  Pascha,  in    the    synodical    epistle   of   that 

hoc   solum   fidelibus  celebrandum,  council  preserved  in  Socrat.  I,  9  ;  is 

Nicaeno  concilio  non  statutum  no-  spoken  of  as  a  decree  in  Constaa- 

viter,  sed  confirmatum  est,  ut  eccle-  tine's    letter,   quoted    in   the  next 

siastica  docet  historia."]  Bed.  ibid,  note ;  and   was  confirmed   by  the 

[See   Euseb.  Vit.  Constantin.  Ill,  first  canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch, 

18,19;  Socrat.  1, 9,  10.]  A.D,34i.] 

5  [OvTot     yap    irdvTfs    (all     the         "  Euseb.  Vit.  Constantin  III,  18. 

Christians  of  Europe   and   Africa,  [This  chapter  contains  a  large  por- 

and  some  of  Asia,)  rovrov  iroiovvres  tion    of    the    letter    addressed    by 

tAv    Tp&nov  ovhinoTf  npos  iavrovs  Constantine  to  the  churches,  begin- 

ditdtoiinjaav'  Koi  ov\,  &s   Tivts   int-  ning  thus :  "'Evda  koL  ntpi  tjjs  tov 

6pvWrjaav,  fj  enl  Kaivaravrivov  avv-  Yldaxa  ayia>TdTr}s  f)fj.tpas,  yfvofxfvtjs 

i>Sos    TT)u  iopTr)v  TavTTjv  7rap«Vpf^*i»  fjjr^trecor,    (8o^t  Koivjj  yvcDftt)  koXuc 

(the  synod  did  not  alter  the  feast,  or  <x'"'»  *'"''  M*^*   fffitpas  irdvras  roiis 

turn  it  aside  from  its  course),     av-  anavraxov  fniTtXtiv.     And  then  the 

Tof   yap  KavaraPTivos   to'is   8ia(f)(t)-  emperor  goes  on  to  argue  against 

vovat  TTtp]  ravTTjs  rJ)f  (uprfji  ypd^av  following  the  rule  of  the  Jews,  and 

TrapjivftTtv  oTTWf  hv  airroi  oKiyot  Svrts  infavourof  uniformity  of  observance 

fxiftavrai  tovs  nXtiovas.^  Socrat.  V,  among  Christians.] 
32.  [The  Nicene  decision  concern-         7  Euseb.    [Hist.    Eccles.  V,  24, 

ing  the  Mischal  feast  is  stated  briefly  where  he  quotes  from  the  letter  sent 
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3.  Wilfrid  had  the  more  general  usage  on  the  side  he 
pleaded  for,  and  said  all  the  controversy  about  Easter  was 
capable  of:  but,  if  he  had  obliged  the  world  with  the  history 
and  foundation  of  the  ecclesiastic  tonsure,  the  second  article 
in  this  famous  controversy,  he  had  outdone  the  charity  of 
preceding  ages.  St.  Paul  has  told  us.  that  if  a  man  wear 
long  hair  it  is  a  shame  to  him  ' ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
this  consideration  and  the  general  precepts  of  the  gospel  had 
introduced  into  the  church  a  general  modesty  and  decency 
of  attire,  especially  amoug  those  who  were  to  be  examples 
as  well  as  pastors  to  the  church  of  Christ.  But,  beyond  this, 
antiquity  has  given  us  no  footsteps  of  the  ecclesiastic  ton- 
sure ;  and  Bede  has  left  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  arguments 
on  this  subject  - ;  only  the  writer  of  Wilfrid's  life  has  told 
us  that  the  ecclesiastic  tonsure  was  a  cutting  the  hair  of 
such  persons  as  were  to  receive  any  holy  function  in  the  form 
of  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  -K  If  human  nature  had 
not  a  dark  side,  and  daily  experience  taught  one  that  the 
zeal  of  good  men  seldom  bears  true  proportion  to  the  sub- 


664. 


by  Irenseus  to  Victor.]  Socrat.  Hist. 
Eccles.  V,  22.  [Eusebius  says  that 
Irenaeus  admonished  Victor  in  a  fit- 
ting manner,  jrpoaijKovrcos,  and  that 
he  did  his  best  to  verify  his  name 
by  being  a  peacemaker.  It  is  Socra- 
tes who  attributes  some  severity 
to  Irenaeus,  only  saying  however 
that  he  ytwaias  Karibpa^uv  Victor, 
/if/x\^d/xcvor  fjLfV  airrov  rqv  BfppoTqra, 
Sibd^as  5t  my  K.  T.  X.  Victor  I  was 
l)ishop  of  Rome  during  192-202.] 

'  [i  Cor.  xi,  14.] 

'^  [In  his  narrative  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Whitby  Bede  certainly  has 
reported  none  of  the  arguments  on 
the  tonsure,  saying  only,  "  Nam 
et  de  hoc  quaestio  non  minima  erat". 
Hist.  Eccles.  Ill,  26.  .  But  the  let- 
ter of  abbot  Ceolfrith  to  Naiton 
king  of  the  Picts,  which  Bede  has 
preser\'ed  in  V,  21,  and  of  which 
he  probably  was  in  part  the  author, 
after  discoursing  largely  on  the 
paschal  question,  speaks  at  some 
length  upon  the  tonsure  also. 
That  letter  was  written  about  the 
year  710:  and  the  Roman  party 
then    affirmed    that  their  style   of 


tonsure,  the  circular,  had  come 
down  to  them  from  St.  Peter,  who 
himself  adopted  it  in  order  that  he 
might  always  bear  about  him  a  re- 
semblance of  his  Master's  crown  of 
thorns ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
inveighed  against  the  Scottish  or 
Irish  fashion,  which  had  some  show 
of  curvature,  but  did  not  complete 
the  circle,  as  owing  its  origin  to 
the  usage  of  him  whom  St.  Peter 
so  severely  censured,  Simon  Magus. 
We  learn  also  from  another  passage 
in  Bede,  IV,  i,  that  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  likewise  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury had  their  own  mode  of  ton- 
sure, and  derived  it,  by  an  equally 
baseless  tradition,  from  St.  Paul. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of 
this  subject  may  consult  Ussher, 
Britt.  Eccl.  Antiqq.  cap.  xvii.  Works 
vol.  vi,  p.  487,  ed.  Elrington  ;  and 
Smith  on  Bede,  Append,  no.  ix,  b, 
p.  705.  Smith  shews  that  at  least 
for  the  first  four  centuries  there 
was  no  close  tonsure.] 

3  Eddii  Vit.  Wilfri^d.  c.   6,   coll. 
Gale  p.  46. 

II  2 
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664.  jects  of  it,  one  would  wonder  how  an  usage  of  this  kind 
should  creep  into  the  church,  but  much  more  that  it  should 
ever  be  thought  a  subject  big  enough  to  divide  it.  This 
was  called  the  tonsure  of  St.  Peter. 

These  affairs  having  been  thus  debated,  and  with  great 
heat  on  both  sides,  it  was  at  last  concluded  by  king  Oswy 
in  favour  of  the  catholic  Easter  and  the  ecclesiastic  tonsure  *. 
Colman,  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  such  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility  as  favoured  the  other  side,  were  very  un- 
easy. As  for  Colman,  he  so  resented  this  resolution,  that  he 
some  time  after  quitted  his  bishopric,  and  after  some  time 
returned  to  Ireland  his  country.  It  is  very  probable,  that 
was  what  the  other  side  expected  and  desired;  and  Tuda, 
one  of  the  opposite,  succeeded  Colman  ^.  But,  Tuda  dying 
in  a  few  months,  by  the  interests  of  king  Alcfrid,  Wilfrid, 
though  yet  but  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  the  northern  English  ^. 

Although  the  chief  intention  of  this  synod  was  to  open  a 
way  to  a  communion  betwixt  the  churches  of  the  English 
which  followed  the  usages  of  the  Britons  and  Scots,  and 
those  established  by  the  missionaries  from  Rome,  yet  it  is 
observable,  that  "Wilfrid  did  not  so  much  as  pretend  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by 
virtue  of  any  delegation  from  the  see  of  Rome,  had  any 
authority  over  the  church  of  the  northern  Saxons,  or  that 
the  model  of  pope  Gregory  was  any  way  obliging ;  but  on 
the  other  side  he  gave  the  most  public  testimony  that  it  was 
possible  to  give  to  the  contrary.  For  he  was  no  sooner 
chosen  bishop  but  he  proposed  that  he  might  go  into  France 
and  there  be  consecrated,  though  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  Deusdedit   was   yet    living'  ;    and   with   the   consent 

*  [One  great  argument  urged  by  own  words  ;   so  the  king  cut.  short 

the  Roman  party  in  behalf  both  of  the  debate  by  saying,  "  'ITien  Peter 

the  cathoHc  computation  of  Easter  is   a   gatekeeper   whom    I   do   not 

and  of  the  catholic  form  of  tonsure  choose  to  contradict,  for  fear  that, 

was  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  in  their  when    I    reach    the    gate   of    the 

favoiur,  and  Wilfrid  ended  one  of  kingdom    of  heaven,  there   be   no 

his  speeches  by  citing  the  prom  se  one  to  unlock  it  for  me,  if  he  who 

of  our  Lord  to  that  Apostle,  "  I  will  holds  the  keys  should  turn  away." 

give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king-  ^  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  26. 

aom  of  heaven".    Matth.  xvi,  ip.  ^  Eddius  ibid.  c.  11,  p.  56:  [Bed. 

The  Scottish  clergy  of  course  did  ibid.  Ill,  27,  28.] 

not  deny  that  these  were  the  Lord's  "  [Deusdedit  died  July  14,  664, 
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both  of  the  king  and  all   the  party  he  was  at  the  public     664. 
charge   sent   over   thither,   and   was   there   consecrated   by 
Agilbertus  archbishop  of  Paris  ^.     This  was  the  same  person 
who  had  been  present  at  the  aforesaid  synod,  and  who  had 
quitted  the  bishopric  of  the  West-Saxons,  because  the  king 
thereof  had  divided  that  bishopric  without  his  consent  and 
erected  a  new  see  at  Winchester^ ;  and  being  returned  to 
Frauce,  his  native  country,  was  made  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  was  in  that  post  when  Wilfrid  applied  to  him  for  conse- 
cration.    And  though  the  consecration  of  the  metropolitans 
of  other  provinces  be  the  first  and  distinguishing  right  of  the 
primate  of  a  national  church,  and  the  consecrating  of  the 
bishops  of  the  province  the  common  right  of  every  metropo- 
litan, and  this  instance  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  model 
and  appointment  of  Gregory  ^°,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  ever  complained,  or  that  Wilfrid 
was  ever  blamed  for  it.     Whereas,  if  Deusdedit,  at  this  time 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  been  esteemed  as  metropoli- 
tan of  England  according  to  the  model  of  Gregory,  that  pre- 
late could  not  have  overlooked  the  affront,  nor  Wilfrid  have 
passed   uncensured.      And   this   instance   confirms  what  is 
observed  by  Bede,  that  Theodore  was  the  first  person  o\vned 
as  metropolitan  of  England  ".    However,  bringing  the  North- 
ern English  to  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  church  was  of  great  importance  to  the  missionaries. 

4.  Thus  far  things  sorted  to  the  desire  of  that  party  which 
aimed  at  changing  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  churches  under 
the  Scottish  establishment.  But,  Wilfrid  delaying  his  return 
from  France  a  little  too  long,  the  interests  of  the  Quai'todeci- 
mans  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Oswy  ;  and  by  the  consent  of 
that  prince  Ceada  [Chad],  a  Scot  from  Ireland,  and  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  brother  to  Ceadda  [Cedd],  at  this  time 
bishop  of  London 'i  was  made  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians. 
Ceada  [Chad]   being   elected,  the  king  appointed   that  he 

before  Wilfrid   waa    sent    over  to  ed.  1705.] 

France  to  be  consecrated.   See  Bed.        ^  [Bed.  ibid.  IV,  3.     See  below, 

ibid. IV,  I,  2,1  I,  V,  10;  vi,  i.l 

8  Eddius  ibid.  c.  12,  p.  57  :  Bed.         •  Wharton,  Hist,  de  Episc.  Lon- 
ibid.  c.  28.  din.  p.  12.  [See  before,  iv,  7,  note  4, 

9  [See  before,  iv,  10,  note  5.]  and  iv,  9,  note  4.] 
'»  Gregor.  Epist.  XII,  15,  [Xl,6-,. 
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664.  should  go  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be  consecrated ; 
but,  that  prelate  dying  before  the  bishop  elect  could  arrive  at 
Canterbury,  he  went  into  the  west,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Wini  bishop  of  Winchester^:  and  Wilfrid  was  forced  to  re- 
tire to  his  abbey  again ' ;  so  fickle  and  unsteady  are  the  favours 
of  a  court. 

But,  though  this  was  doubtless  a  great  mortification  to 
the  party  of  Wilfrid,  yet  it  seems  very  evident  that  it  was 
owing  rather  to  the  personal  failings  of  Wilfrid  than  any 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  king.  For,  if  we  take  the 
character  of  Wilfrid  from  his  conduct,  and  the  pomp  and 
luxury  he  afterwards  introduced  into  the  church,  he  appears 
a  man  of  a  daring,  aspiring,  and  vain-glorious  temper,  and 
one  who  affected  noise  and  show ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
spirit  or  conduct  laid  him  open  to  the  opposite  party,  which 
was  too  considerable  to  be  overcome  and  insulted  at  once. 
For,  as  it  appears  that  after  his  restoration  to  his  bishopric 
Wilfrid's  attendance  and  way  of  living  were  such,  that  in  his 
habit,  his  arms,  the  magnificence  of  his  bouses,  the  greatness 
of  his  train,  his  wealth  and  riches,  he  is  said  to  equal  the  state 
and  pomp  of  kings  ^ ;  so  on  the  other  hand  it  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  this  compliance  with  the  enemies  of  Wilfrid, 
the  kings,  both  father  and  son,  remained  steady  in  their  re- 
solution to  receive  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  unite  with  that  church  which  the  missionaries  from  thence 
had  planted  in  these  nations. 

5,  And  as  this  manifestly  appeared  in  the  choice  of  Cedda 
[Chad]  and  Tuda,  both  of  that  party,  and  by  sending  Cedda 
[Chad]  to  receive  his  consecration  at  Canterbury,  so  a  little 
time  afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  to  put  this  matter  past  all 
doubt.  For,  Deusdedit  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dying  not 
long  after  this  synod,  Oswy  king  of  the  Northumbrians  and 
Ecgbert  king  of  Kent,  after  some  debate  on  the  affairs  of  re- 
667.  ligion,  came  to  this  resolution,  that  they  would  choose  some 
person  of  the  English  nation  to  succeed  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, whom  they  would  send  to  Rome  to  be  consecrated  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  that  church,  and 
who  for  the  time  to  come  might  on  the  same  foot  establish 

2  Bed.  ibid.  HI,  28.    [See  note  7        3  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  14,  p.  58, 
on  the  la^t  section.]  *  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  34,  p.  63. 
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the  discipline  of  the  English  churches  and  a  succession  of  667. 
clergy'.  And  indeed  the  indiscreet  heats  on  both  sides  were 
such,  that  the  friends  and  enemies  to  the  ecclesiastic  ton- 
sure^ mutually  refused  to  receive  consecration  from  each 
other.  And  these  heats  kept  the  princes  and  people  of  the 
diflferent  communions  at  such  distance,  and  created  such  dif- 
ficulties and  uneasiness  of  conversation,  that  their  common 
peace  and  interest  made  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  a  remedy. 

And  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
Wighart,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  a  priest  bred  in  the 
church  of  Kent,  was  by  common  consent  chosen  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  and,  with  letters  from  the  kings  of  the  north- 
em  and  Kentish  Saxons,  sent  to  Rome  to  receive  his  conse- 
cration ;  where  the  archbishop  elect  was  received  with  marks 
of  kindness  and  respect  suitable  to  the  consequence  of  this 
affair.  But,  whilst  things  were  preparing  for  his  consecration, 
the  new  archbishop  died  by  a  plague  then  reigning  at  Rome  3. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Saxon  princes ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  furnished  Vitalian  bishop  of  Rome  with  a 
very  advantageous  and  desirable  opportunity  to  bring  that 
about,  which  his  predecessors  and  the  missionaries  from  Rome 
had  for  above  threescore  years  been  labouring  for  in  vain. 
Hitherto  the  famed  conversions  of  the  English,  like  those 
more  modem  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  pretended  submissions  of 
the  Greek  church ',  had  served  the  ends  of  ostentation  and 
noise,  but  done  little  towards  enlarging  the  authority  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  But,  having  now  commission  from  the  greatest 
of  the  Saxon  princes  to  send  them  an  archbishop  consecrated 

1  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  29.  3.  See  also  Cent.  XVII,  sect.  II,  part 

2  [The  paschal  question  was  quite  I,  ch.  i,  §  17,  ch.  II,  §§  1-8,  con- 
as  great  a  cause  of  feuds  as  the  ton-  ceming  the  attempts  then  made  upon 
surej  various    branches    of    the    eastern 

3  Bed.  ibid,  [et  TV,  i.]  church.    Mosheim  in  his  notes  gives 
*  [In  these  "  modem  conversions     references  to  the  statements  pubhsh- 

of  the  Chinese"  Inett  no  doubt  al-  ed  by  the  Jesuits  themselves  and  to 

ludes  to  the  boasted  exertions  of  the  other  works  upon  both  points.     But 

missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  "  the  pretended  submissions  of  the 

especiallyofthe  Jesuits,  in  the  seven-  Greek  church"  Inett  seems  to  have 

teenth  centiury,  when  they  had  been  intended  chiefly  the  abortive  attempt 

stirred  up  to  greater  activity  by  the  at  union  in  the  council  of  Florence, 

institution  of  the  famous  Congrega-  which  he  mentions  by  name  in  the 

tion  de  Propaganda  Fide  by  pope  preface  to  the  second  part  of  this 

Gregory  XV  m  1622.  SeeMosheim's  work.     On  this  point  see  Mosheim, 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Cent.  XVII,  Cent.  XV,  part  II,  ch.ii,  §  14.] 
sect.  I,  §4  9-14,  and  Cent.  XVIII,  § 
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667.  at  Rome,  Vitaliau  presently  casts  about  to  fiud  out  a  raau  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  interests  of  the  see  of  Kome,  and  after 
some  time  fixed  upon  Theodore,  a  Greek  by  nation*,  born  at 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  bred  a  monk,  but  a  man  of  great  spirit 
and  considerable  learning  and  conduct.  But,  though  Vitalian 
thought  fit  to  trust  this  prelate  with  the  care  of  souls,  yet  so 
jealous  was  he  of  the  rites  and  particular  interests  of  the 
Roman  church,  that  he  appointed  Adrian,  a  monk,  not  only 
to  attend  Theodore  into  England,  but  to  be  as  it  were  a  guard 
upon  him,  lest  he  should  introduce  the  opinions  or  usages  of 
the  Greek  church ''. 

668.  6.  Theodore  was  consecrated  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of 
April,  or  the  twenty-fifth'  of  March,  in  the  year  668^;  and 

669.  in  May  the  year  following  he  came  into  England,  where  he 
approved  himself  a  very  active  prelate.  And,  by  the  favour 
and  assistances  of  those  princes  who  had  called  him  to  that 
trust,  he  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  Saxon  churches,  and 
did  more  towards  enlarging  the  authority  of  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  since  the  coming  of  Augustin. 

Besides  what  is  before  related,  there  were  many  things 
which  favoured  the  union  of  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  and 
Roman  establishment.  For  the  East-Saxons  were  at  this  time 
tributaries  to  the  Mercians  ^ ;  and  Wulfere  the  king  thereof  ' 
had  a  great  friendship  with  king  Alcfrid,  and  was  a  favourer 
of  Wilfrid',  and  by  frequent  conversation  with  him  rendered 
very  inclinable  to  come  over  to  the  usages  of  the  Roman 
church ;  and,  Jaruraman  bishop  of  that  kingdom  dying''  about 
the  time  that  Theodore  came  into  England,  the  interest  of 
the  other  side  was  in  a  great  measure  broken  by  his  death, 
and  that  prince  easily  brought  to  join  in  the  project  formed 
by  the  kings  of  Northumberland  and  Kent  to  unite  the  Saxon 
churches.    As  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  West-Saxons  and  East- 

^  [That  is,  a  native  subject  of  the  office  J 
Greek  empire.]  '  [Rather,  the  twenty-sixth.] 

8  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  i.      [Adrian,  by        2  feed.  ibid, 
birth  an   African,  was  abbot  of  a        3  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  30. 
monastery  not  far  from  Naples,  and        ■*  [Of  the  Mercians.] 
was  mucn   pressed  by  Vitalian  to        *  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  14,  p.  58. 
accept  the  see  of  Canterbury  him-        "  [^jn  the  year  667.    The  see^wae 

self.      He  declined  it,  and  recom-  vacant  about  two  years.  Angl.  Sacr. 

mended  Theodore  as  fitter  for  the  I,  425.] 
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Angles,  they  had  already  received  the  usages  of  the  church     ^^9- 
of  Kent ;  and  the  South-Saxons  were  yet  unconverted. 

The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  uniting  of  the  Saxon 
churches,  when  Theodore  came  into  Britain.  But  his  au- 
thority as  metropolitan  seems  the  greatest  obstruction  to  this 
affair;  for  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
never  yet  extended  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  And  men 
"who  easily  part  with  usages  which  leave  their  interests  safe 
and  imtouched,  are  with  diflBculty  brought  to  submit  to 
changes  which  lessen  their  rights  or  their  power.  And  the 
whole  course  of  the  Saxon  story  shows  they  knew  no  au- 
thority the  bishop  of  Rome  had  to  give  them  a  metropolitan 
against  their  wills  ;  and  the  independence  of  the  several 
kingdoms  lay  cross  the  reason  upon  which  the  authority  of 
metropolitans  Avas  first  founded".  And,  though  our  historians 
are  silent  therein,  one  has  much  ado  to  forbear  thinking  that 
this  was  the  true  reason  why  Wilfrid  declined  appearing  at 
the  first  synod  held  under  Theodore,  and  openly  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  second  ^  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was 
the  true  reason  why  that  prelate  did,  at  his  first  advancement 
to  the  see  of  York,  choose  rather  to  go  to  France  than  to 
Canterbury  to  receive  his  consecration  'J. 

However  this  matter  be,  Theodore,  who  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  man  that  had  ever  yet  filled  his  chair,  but  of  a  bold 
and  overbearing  temper,  well  considering  how  much  it  im- 
ported him  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs,  was  no  sooner  arrived  but  he  presently  applied  him- 
self to  secure  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
and  in  order  thereunto  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
British  isle,  and  with  great  zeal  everywhere  recommended 
the  usages  of  the  Roman  church '". 

7.  Wilfrid  bishop  of  York  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  and  sufferings  for  the  same  cause,  and  therefore  it  seems 
probable  that  his  case  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  Theo- 
dore's care ;  and  there  were  several  things  which  favoured 

7  [See  below,  I,  v,  lo;  xi,  5  ;  second  synod,  the  synod  of  Hatfield, 
x\i,  87]  he  was  either  in  prison  (as  Inett  says 

8  [At  Theodore's  first  synod,  the  below,  I,  vii,  2)  or  in  exile.  See  be- 
8}mod  of  Hertford,  Wilfrid  appeared  low,  I,  vi,  15  ;  vii,  8, 9.] 

by  proxy,  as  Inett  tells  us  in  §  8  of        ^  [But  see  before,  §  3,  note  7.] 
of  this  chapter.     At  the  time  of  the         '"  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  a. 
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669.  the  hopes  Theodore  had  conceived  of  restoring  Wilfrid  to  his 
bishopric.  For  Ceada  [Chad],  who  succeeded  Wilfrid,  was  an 
easy,  good,  and  humble  man,  and  one  who  had  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Christian  prelate,  and  considered  the  weight  of  the  trust, 
and  the  account  which  must  attend  it,  more  than  the  dignity 
of  it.  And  therefore  being  told  by  Theodore  that  he  had 
usurped  the  right  of  Wilfrid,  and  that  he  was  not  canonically 
consecrated,  he  answered,  that  it  was  not  choice  but  obedi- 
ence which  had  called  him  to  that  trust  he  was  possessed  of, 
and  that,  if  there  was  any  defect  either  in  his  title  or  conse- 
cration, he  was  very  ready  to  part  with  his  trust  and  to  re- 
tire '.  But,  Jarumman  bishop  of  Lichfield  dying  about  this 
time  -,  the  matter  in  dispute  was  thus  compromised :  Ceada 
[Chad]  having  been  consecrated  by  Wini  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, but  assisted  by  two  British  bishops  -^j  to  remove  all  scru- 
ples about  the  validity  of  his  consecration  submitted  to  the 
imposition  of  Theodore's  hands,  and  by  the  interest  of  his 
party  was  removed  to  Lichfield :  and  Wilfrid  was  reconciled 
to  Oswy  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  by  the  same  interest 
restored  to  his  bishopric^. 

Whilst  advances  were  thus  making  towards  the  union  of 
the  Saxon  churches,  Theodore,  well  knowing  that  the  impres- 
sions owing  only  to  the  arts  of  address  are  seldom  lasting, 
and  that  no  ties  are  so  strong  as  those  which  are  bound  upon 
men  by  a  real  interest  and  advantage,  published  a  resolution 
equally  suited  to  his  character  and  design ;  and  this  was  to 
instruct  the  Saxons  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  music, 
and  other  useful  parts  of  learning.     And  in  pursuance  of  this 
resolution  he  himself  and  Adrian  the  monk  were  at  some 
pains  on  this  subject ;  and,  having  brought  over  books  and 
masters,  Theodore  set  up  schools,  which  taught  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  with  so  good  success,  that  Bede  saith 
there  were  some  of  their  scholars  in  his  time  so  perfectly 
masters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  that  they  were  able 
to  speak  them  with  the  readiness  and  fluency  of  their  native 
language  \ 

1  Bed.  ibid.  •»  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  3,  3. 

2  [See  before,  §  6,  note  6.1  *  Bed.  ibid.  c.  2. 

3  Bed.  ibid.  HI,  28. 
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It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  wisdom  or  the  charity  of  this  669. 
undertaking  was  the  greater.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
masters  brought  from  Rome  would  not  forget  the  usages  of 
that  church,  and  that  the  Saxons  trained  under  them  would 
readily  take  the  intended  impressions  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
other  way  throughly  to  break  the  interest  of  the  Quartodeci- 
mans,  but  to  outdo  the  schools  set  up  by  the  Scots  by  setting 
up  other  more  eminent.  It  was  a  wise  thought,  and  the  suc- 
cess was  answerable. 

8.  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  intended  673. 
union  of  the  Saxon  churches  ready  for  the  last  hand,  a  synod 
was  agreed  upon  amongst  the  Saxon  princes,  which  met  in 
September  this  year  '  at  a  place  called  Herudford,  in  the 
county  of  Hertibrd,  and  probably  the  same  place  that  is  now 
called  Hertford  and  the  chief  town  of  that  county.  Besides 
Theodore,  only  four  English  bishops  appeared  in  person,  and 
one  by  his  legate,  but  not  one  of  the  British  bishops  or 
clergy.  "Wilfrid  bishop  of  York  appeared  by  a  deputy  ;  Bisi 
bishop  of  the  East-Angles,  Leutherius  bishop  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  and  Winfrid  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  and  Putta 
bishop  of  Rochester,  appeared  in  person.  Of  which  last  four 
the  three  former  had  been  consecrated  by  Theodore,  and 
probably  raised  to  that  station  by  his  interest ;  and  Putta, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had  been  con- 
secrated by  Wilfrid :  but  Theodore,  as  bishop  of  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  was  the  rightful  metropolitan 
to  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  had  consecrated  the  other 
three  ;  and  therefore  Theodore,  setting  aside  his  character  as 
archbishop,  had  the  fairest  title  to  the  chair,  and  did  accord- 
ingly preside  in  the  council. 

'    Bed.     ibid.     c.    5.      [Concil.  either  on  August  31  or  on  Septem- 

Britan.  Spelman  I,  152,  .Wilkins  I,  ber  23  A.D.  673.     Bede  also  says 

41.  "Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  426,  that  the  synod  was  convened  in  the 

seems   to  be   right  in   placing  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith 

synod  of  Hertford  in  the  year  672.  in  Northumbria,  and  that  Ecgfrith 

For  the  act  of  the  synod  contains  succeeded  his  father  Oswy  in   Fe- 

its  date,  September  24  in  the  first  bruary  670,  according  to  which  dates 

Indiction ;  and  whether  we  take  the  the  synod  met  in  September  672. 

Indiction  of  Constantinople  begin-  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter, 

ning  September  i,  or  the  Imperial  and  also  in  the  Recapitulatio  Chro- 

Indiction  beginning  September  24,  nica  at  the  end  of  his  History,  he 

the  first  year  of  the  Indiction  began  places  it  in  673,  and  in  that  date  all 

in  September  A.D.  672,  and  ended  the  chroniclers  follow  him.] 
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673.  After   some   discourse   to   recommend   the   unity  of  the 

church  and  a  just  veneration  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  coun- 
cils, to  wliich  the  council  promised  obedience,  Theodore  pro- 
duced a  collection  from  the  ancient  councils ;  whether  his 
own,  or  the  same  which  had  before  been  received  in  the 
eastern  and  western  churches,  is  not  material.  But  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  the  better  to  acquaint  the  English  with  the 
discipline  and  order  of  the  ancient  church,  Theodore  had 
brought  over  a  copy  of  the  collection  or  book  of  canons, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  session 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ^,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed 
in  a  novel  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury translated  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  and  received  into  the 
western  church ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  this  was  the 
book  which  Bede  saith  Theodore  produced  in  this  council. 
He  also  added  such  new  canons,  or  rather  made  such  alter- 
ations in  the  canons  of  the  ancient  councils,  as  he  thought 
most  needful  to  fit  them  to  the  present  state  of  the  English 
church.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  case  of  the  first,  the 
seventh,  and  the  ninth  canons  ascribed  to  that  council.  The 
rest  appear  much  the  same  as  in  the  collection  of  Dionysius  3. 
But  whether  this  was  the  case,  or  whether  the  collection 
here  produced  was  his  own,  is  not  very  material :  but,  a  col- 


2  Concil.  ed.  Surii  II,  187,  [Man-  cited  at  Chalcedon  and  of  the  col- 
si  VII,  308.  ITie  same  book  of  ca-  lection  made  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
nons  is  cited  in  the  fourth  and  and  the  above-mentioned  novel  of 
eleventh  sessions  of  the  council  of  Justinian  is  quoted.  See  also  the 
Chalcedon;  Mansi  VII,  81,  281.  learned  Dissertation  of  the  two  bro- 
Probably  the  novel  intended  by  thers  Ballerini  De  Antiquis  Collecti- 
Inett  is  Novel.  131,  c.  i,  Authent.  onibus  Canonum  I,  i,  6,  III,  i,  in 
Collat.  IX,  xiv,  I,  which  begins  by  the  third  volume  of  their  edition  of 
decreeing  that  the  rules  set  forth  or  the  works  of  pope  Leo  the  Great, 
confirmed  by  the  first  four  general  Dionysius  has  been  mentioned  be- 
councils  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople,  fore,  v.  2,  note  i,  as  the  author  of 
Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  have  the  the  paschal  cycle  which  was  in  use 
force  of  laws,  adding,  "  Praedicta-  throughout  western  Christendom 
rum  enim  quatuor  synodorum  dog-  for  more  than  ten  centuries  and  a 
mata  sicut  sanctas  scripturas  acci-  half  before  the  calendar  was  reform- 
pimus,  et  regulas  sicut  leges  ob-  ed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.] 
servamus"  ;  but  no  particular  book  •'*  Johnson  in  his  collection  of  the 
or  collection  of  canons  is  mentioned  English  Canons  refers  to  such  of 
in  it.  See  Bevereg.  Synod.,  Pro-  the  ancient  canons  of  the  church  as 
legora.  §§  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  An-  «eem  to  be  the  originals  of  the  ca- 
nott.  p.  108,  where  an  account  is  nons  of  Hertford.] 
given  both  oCthe  book  of  canons 
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lection  being  produced,  ten  canons  were  agreed  upon;  of  673. 
which  the  first  was  that  upon  which  the  union  was  to  be 
founded,  and  which  did  virtually  include  an  acknowledgment 
of  Theodore's  authority  as  metropolitan,  and  this  was,  that 
Easter  should  be  observed  in  the  same  manner  through  the 
English  churches,  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  of  the 
first  month. 

The  second,  that  no  bishop  should  exercise  any  authority 
in  the  diocese  of  another. 

3.  That  bishops  should  give  no  unnecessary  trouble  to 
religious  houses,  nor  take  any  thing  from  them  by  force. 

The  fourth  directs,  that  monks  should  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  their  abbots,  and  not  remove  to  any  other  mon- 
astery but  with  the  leave  of  the  abbot. 

The  fifth  requires,  that  the  clergy  should  not  remove  from 
cue  diocese  to  another  without  letters  commendatory  from 
their  own  bishops,  nor  be  received  in  any  other  diocese 
without  them ;  and  that  in  case  it  so  happened  that  the  of- 
fender was  retained  by  the  bishop  of  the  other  diocese,  and 
he  did  not  return  the  clerk  when  required,  both  the  clerk 
and  the  bishop  should  be  excommunicated. 

The  sixth  requires,  that  bishops  and  clergy  in  their  travels 
should  not  perform  any  offices  of  their  function  and  ministry 
without  the  leave  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein  they 
were. 

The  seventh  proposes  the  convening  of  synods  twice  in  the 
year  ;  but  this  was  thought  inconvenient,  and  therefore  agreed 
by  general  consent  that  a  synod  should  be  held  once  a  year 
at  Cloveshoe  •,  and  that  the  calends  of  August  should  be  the 
time  of  meeting. 

The  eighth  directs  the  precedence  of  bishops  according  to 
seniority  of  consecration, 

4  [The  name  of  this  place  is  vari-  Cough's  Camden,  I,  147,  156,  212, 

ouely  spelt,  Clofeshoch,  Cloveshou,  228.   From  Cod.  Diplom.  186,  218, 

ClofeshoOjClofeshOjClovesho.Clofe-  Mr.   Kemble    infers    that    it    was 

shoas,  Clofeshos,  and  by  modem  wri-  within  the  hundred  of  Westminster 

ters  Cloveshoe.  It  used  to  be  consider-  in   Gloucestershire,   perhaps  in  or 

ed  identical  with  Cliff  at  H  00  near  Ro-  near  Tewkesbury;    Cod.    Diplom. 

Chester ;    but  there  are  strong  rea-  vol.  VI,  Index  p.  272  ;    Saxons  in 

sons  against  that  supposition.  Some  England,   vol.   II,    p.     191,    note, 

persons    with    greater    probability  Wheresoever  the  place  was,  several 

place  it  at  Abingdon,  the  old  name  synods  held  at  it  are  recorded  :  see 

of  which   was    Sheovesham.      See  below,  I,  xi,  8;  xv,  2. 
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673.  That  which  passes  under  the  title  of  the  ninth  article  seems 
rather  a  subject  of  debate  than  a  resolution  and  canon  of  the 
council;  and  this  was,  that  the  number  of  bishops  should  be 
enlarged  as  the  number  of  the  faithful  increased  \ 

The  tenth  forbids  incest  and  fornication,  and  allows  divorce 
in  case  of  adultery,  but  forbids  him  that  puts  away  his  wife 
to  marry  again,  and  advises  him  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 

9.  These  things  being  agreed  upon,  they  were  put  into 
writing  by  a  public  notary,  and  subscribed  by  the  bishops 
who  were  present.  But,  besides  the  aforesaid  bishops,  Bede, 
to  whom  alone  posterity  owes  the  account  of  this  affair,  after 
these  words,  "  Theodorus  cogit  concilium  episcoporum*', 
immediately  adds,  "  una  cum  eis  qui  canonica  patrum  sta- 
tuta  diligerent  et  nossent,  magistris  ecclesiae  pluribus" :  but 
he  has  left  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  person  ^  he  here  speaks  of 
and  the  interests  they  had  in  this  affair,  and  the  other  parts 
of  his  story  afford  us  but  a  very  imperfect  light. 

For,  though  it  appears  that,  besides  the  cathedral  or  epi- 
scopal churches,  some  other  churches  were  built  by  the  Sax- 
ons before  the  meeting  of  this  council,  yet  it  is  evident  by 
the  ninth  canon  of  this  council  that  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
was  yet  unconverted,  and  by  ths  second  canon  thereof  that 
parochia  or  parish  was  yet  used  to  signify  the  district  or  dio- 
cese of  the  bishop  ^  And  by  the  direction  of  Gregory  to 
Augustin  the  lower  clergy  had  no  maintenance  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  their  bishops  - ;  and  in  all  probability 
the  course  of  their  maintenance  was  yet  the  same ;  and  what 
was  done  by  Theodore  towards  building  of  churches  in  cities 
and  villages  and  settling  of  parishes  was  doubtless  of  later 
date  -J.  So  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  parochial  insti- 
tutions, as  now  understood,  were  unknown  in  England  at  the 
time  of  this  council.  And,  by  the  best  account  we  have  of 
all  the  foreign  councils,  the  lower  clergy  had  never  yet  been 
allowed  a  suffrage  therein  in  their  own  rights,  and  but  seldom 
a  place.  So  that  upon  the  whole  matter  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  rights  and  interest,  which  upon  wise 

*  ["  Nonum  capitulum  in  com-  siluiraus."] 
mune  tractatum  est,  ut  plures  epi-         '  [See  below,  I,  xvi,  8,  note  2.] 
scopi  crescente  numero  fidelium  au-         2  [See  before,  ii,  7.J 
gerentur;  s^de  hac  re  ad  prsesens        ^  See  below,  I,  viii,  i  ;  x,  8.] 
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and  just  grounds  the  later  ages  have  allowed  the  parochial     <573. 
clergy  in  such  assemblies,  were  yet  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Saxon  churches. 

At  least  thus  much  is  evident,  that  the  style  as  well  of 
this  council  as  of  that  of  Hatfield  ^  appropriates  the  decree- 
ing power  entirely  to  the  archbishop  and  bishops.  In  the 
first  thereof,  immediately  before  the  canons,  Theodore  inserts 
his  own  name  together  with  the  names  of  the  bishops  then 
present,  and  to  them  alone  ascribes  the  suffrage  and  consent. 
And  the  style  of  the  council  of  Hatfield  is,  "Prsesidente 
Theodoro  gratia  Dei  archiepiscopo  Britanniae  insulae  &c. 
una  cum  eo  sedentibus  cseteris  episcopis  Britannise  insulae''^, 
"Theodore  by  the  grace  of  God  archbishop  of  the  isle  of  Bri- 
tain and  of  the  city  of  Canterbury  together  with  his  assessors 
the  bishops  of  Britain".  So  that,  unless  by  the  many  masters 
of  the  church  be  here  meant  such  of  the  clergy  and  religious 
as  came  to  accompany  their  bishops,  and  to  assist  them  with 
their  counsel  and  advice,  or  such  as  curiosity  and  desire  to 
be  instructed  in  the  rites  of  the  new  communion  they  were 
entering  into  brought  hither,  together  with  those  who  gene- 
rally attended  Theodore,  and  were  employed  by  him  in  the 
instructions  of  such  as  were  brought  over  to  the  discipline 
and  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  we  shall  be  as  far  to  seek  for 
the  character,  as  we  are  for  the  business,  of  those  men  which 
Bede  tells  us  were  present  at  this  council,  and  to  whom  he 
allows  the  title  of  Magistri  Ecclesise,  or  Masters  of  the 
Church  ^. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  before  this  time  the  lower 
clergy  were  allowed  a  place  in  some  provincial  synods,  but 
with  this  diflference,  that  the  priests  were  allowed  to  sit  be- 
hind their  bishops,  but  the  deacons  were  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  ring  before  them.  For  in  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo, 
about  the  time  of  Honorius  the  first,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  in 

•*  [See  below,  I,  vii,  i — 5.]  title  given  to  any  of  the  clergy  who 

^   'Bed.  ibid.  IV,  17.]  were  possessed  of  influence  either 

*  [Smith  on  Bede,  Append.  n°.  from  their  position  or  by  reason  of 

xvii,  p.  746,  thinks  the  "Magistri  their  learning  and  character,  "cle- 

Ecclesiae"  were   the    more  learned  ricis  sive  loco  sive  propter  doctrinam 

among  the  clergy,  "  clerici  doctiores  et  mores  insignioribus  et  ea  causa 

et  in  rebus  ecclesiasticis  bene  insti-  auctoritate   prseditis".     See  below, 

tuti".     Hussey  on  Bede,  III,  27,  v.  I,  vii,  2,  notes  3  and  10.] 
magistrorum,  thinks  it  was  a  general 
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673 .  the  begiuniug  of  this  century,  the  third  canon  whereof  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  manner  of  holding  provincial  councils  7, 
it  appears  that  this  was  then  the  practice  of  the  Spanish 
churches.  Yet  the  same  canon  makes  it  evident  that  the 
authoritative  and  decreeing  power  of  such  assemblies  was  yet 
lodged  in  the  bishops  only.  And  it  may  be  this  canon  of 
Toledo,  compared  with  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clo- 
veshoe "  in  the  year  816,  will  be  the  best  comment  on  the 
matter  under  debate.  For,  since  that  of  Toledo  makes  it 
plain  that  both  priests  and  deacons  were  allowed  a  place  in 
provincial  councils,  and  yet  both  the  aforementioned  canons 
agree  in  appropriating  the  decreeing  power  to  the  bishops, 
one  would  think  there  should  remain  no  further  ground  for. 
doubt  who  are  here  meant  by  masters  of  the  church,  and 
what  figure  thej'  made  in  this  assembly. 

10.  Nor  are  we  better  informed  of  the  authority  by  which 
this  council  was  convened  than  of  the  persons  of  whom  it  did 
consist.  Bede  ascribes  it  to  Theodore  ;  and  those  who  mea- 
sure his  authority  by  the  right  of  his  successors  generally 
resolve  it  into  an  act  of  the  metropolitical  power.  Baronius, 
who  commonly  resolves  every  thing  that  can  serve  their 
interest  into  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  tells  us  it 
was  called  by  Theodore  by  authority  from  the  see  of  Rome ' ; 
and  it  is  possible  he  may  be  believed  by  those  who  judge  of 
their  ancient  right  by  the  modern  authority  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  But  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  their  calling 
of  synods  without  the  bounds  of  the  patriarchate  of  Rome 
was  an  usage  yet  unknown  to  the  world,  and  not  allowed  in 
England  till  above  four  hundred  years  after  this  council  -. 
But  one  that  considers  the  present  state  of  the  Saxon  affairs 
will  be  very  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  convening  of  this  coun- 
cil was  owing  to  the  Saxon  princes,  who  upon  the  desire  of 

"  Concil.  ed.  Surii  11,728;  [ed.  Dorovemensi,  apostolica   qua   fun- 

Mansi   X,   617,   capp.   3,  4.     llie  gebatur  auctoritale,  congregata  est 

council  sat  A.D.  633.]  inAnglia  synodus."]  Baron.  Annal. 

^    [For    "Clovesnoe"    here    we  an.  672,  iii. 

should  read  "  Cealchythe"  or  (as  2  [|See  below,  II,  i,  8,  where  it  is 

Inett  writes   it)   "  Calcuith".     See  stated  that  William  the  Conqueror 

Concil.    Britan.    Spelman    I,   320,  suffered  the  legates  of  pope  Alex- 

Wilkins  I,  170.     See  also  below,  I,  ander   II,   to   convene   a  synod  at 

.xii,  10,  notei.]  Winchester  in  1070.] 

'    ["  A  v^ueodoro  archiepiscopo 
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Theodore  consented  to  and  appointed  the  meeting  of  their     673. 
bishops  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  church. 

And,  which  is  more,  it  seems  very  evident  that  Theodore 
owed  his  metropolitical  authority  entirely  to  their  consent 
and  agreement.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  catholic 
church  took  pattern  in  this  instance  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
the  metropolitan  where  the  empire  had  first  fixed  the  metro- 
polis of  the  province.  But  that  the  bishop  of  the  chief  city 
of  a  province  should  extend  his  authority  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  province,  or  carry  it  into  a  separate  and  independent 
province,  was  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  reason  upon  which 
this  institution  of  metropolitans  was  founded,  and  without  a 
precedent  in  the  usage  of  the  church.  And  the  reason  is 
still  stronger  where  kingdoms  are  independent.  And  this 
was  the  case  of  Theodore  :  so  that,  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  had  just  as  much  reason  to  claim  the  submission  of 
the  bishops  of  the  other  kingdoms  aa  the  king  of  Kent  had 
to  demand  their  crowns.  He  had  indeed  all  the  right  the 
bishops  of  Rome  could  give,  and  so  had  the  sees  of  London 
and  York ;  for  Gregory  the  Great  appointed  that  those  cities 
should  be  the  seats  of  the  future  metropolitans^.  And  Ho- 
norius  confirmed  his  grant  to  the  see  of  York,  and  sent  a  pall 
to  Paulinus  bishop  thereof^ ;  and,  when  time  had  established 
the  authority  the  bishops  of  Rome  did  in  after-ages  usurp, 
the  bishops  of  York  did  upon  this  ground,  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  struggle  with 
those  of  Canterbury  for  the  primacy :  aud  it  is  not  without 
ground  that  the  writers  of  Becket's  story  charge  Gilbert 
Foliot  bishop  of  London,  the  great  opposer  of  that  prelate, 
with  a  design  to  raise  his  see  to  the  state  of  an  archbishopric, 
and  assert  the  independence  thereof  on  that  of  Canterbury  *. 
Yet  for  above  an  age  after  the  death  of  Paulinus,  the  bishop 
of  York,  his  successors  remained  in  the  state  of  private  bi- 
shops ;  and  for  ought  appears  to  the  contrary,  unless  we  may 
credit  John  of  Salisbury^,  the  bishops  of  London  never  pre- 

*  Bed.  ibid.  I,  29.  [See  before,  •  [Wharton,  above  cited,  ouotes 
ii,  12.]  John   of  Salisbury,   "inter   Epist. 

*  Bed.  ibid.  II,  17.  [See  before,  Becketi,  1.  3,  Ep.  19",  charging  bi- 
iii,  12.]  shop   FoUot  with   the  intention  to 

*  Wharton,  Hist,  de  Episc.  Lon-  raise  the  see  of  London  to  an  arch- 
din,  p.  62.  bishopric.     In  that  letter  however 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  I 
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673-  tended  to  any  advantage  from  the  grant  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
but  have  quietly  remained  in  the  state  of  private  bishops  ever 
since. 

In  short,  whatever  the  favourers  of  the  court  of  Rome  may 
pretend  to,  he  who  considers  the  present  state  of  the  Saxon 
and  Roman  church,  and  in  particular  what  is  said  before, 
and  what  the  case  of  "Wilfrid  (at  this  time  bishop  of  York) 
will  quickly  call  me  to  relate,  will  see  great  reason  to  resolve 
the  union  of  the  Saxon  churches,  and  (as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  that  union)  the  admission  of  Theodore  as  metropolitan 
of  the  said  churches,  into  the  favour  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
and  conclude  their  conduct  in  this  whole  matter  founded  on 
convenience  and  reasons  of  state,  and  not  in  a  belief  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome  had  any  authority  from  right  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  aflfairs  of  the  churches  under  their  government, 
much  less  to  oblige  them  to  own  the  bishop  of  another  king- 
dom as  their  metropolitan. 

Nor  did  these  princes  assume  a  greater  power  in  their  own 
dominions  than  the  council  of  Chalcedou  had  declared  the 
unquestionable  right  of  the  emperor.  For  when  it  became  a 
question  in  that  council,  whether  the  bishops  of  Nice  and 
Nicomedia  had  a  right  to  the  title  and  authority  of  metropo- 
litans, all  that  that  council  thought  needful  to  determine  in 
that  affair  was  no  more  than  producing  the  imperial  edicts  by 
which  those  cities  were  constituted  metropolies ;  and,  these 
being  read,  the  right  of  the  respective  bishops  was  imme- 
diately allowed".  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  English 
princes  had  the  same  right  to  dispose  their  own  favours  to 
their  own  cities,  and  in  consequence  thereof  those  ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges  which  by  the  consent  and  usage  of  the  catholic 
church  were  allowed  to  follow  the  civil  rights  and  preeminences 
of  cities. 

John  of  Salisbury  does  not  represent  gory,  and  claimed  to  be  the  successor 

Foliot  as  grounding  his  claim  upon  or  representative  of  the  old  British 

the  grant  of  Gregory  the  Great,  hut  archbishops  of  London.     "  Ecclesia 

upon  the  fact  that  the  arch-flamen  Londinensis  repetit,  quod  diu  paga- 

01  Jupiter  resided  at  London  in  the  norumirruptioneablatura est, scilicet 

days  of  paganism.     But  in  another  archiepiscopatura  debere  esse  Lon- 

letter,  addressed  to  Becket  himself  donise."     Epist.  S.  Thorn.  Cantuar. 

by  \VilUam  Bonhart,  Foliot's  own  III,  41,  p.  541,  ed.  Lup.] 

words    are    given,   from   which    it  7  (Joncil.  ed.  Surii  II,  187,  [Mansi 

plainly  appears  that  he  went  back  VII,  309.] 
tar  beyoqd  the  appointment  of  Gre- 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

AB  ANNO  673   AD  ANNUM  68o. 

1.  Terms  on  which  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  and  Roman  commu- 
nions were  united.  Hardships  on  the  English  and  Scottish  clergy.  Changes 
of  worship  and  discipline  which  ensued.  Auricular  confession,  before 
unknown  to  the  English  church,  introduced.  That  rite  not  then  esteemed 
a  sacrament. 

2.  The  haughty  and  violent  conduct  of  Theodore.  The  new  union 
resented  by  the  English  clergy.     Winfrid  bishop  of  Lichfield  deposed. 

3.  Beginning  of  Wilfrid's  troubles  :  the  true  ground  thereof. 

4.  Some  reflections  on  the  hardships  which  fell  on  Wilfrid.  The 
bishopric  of  York  divided.     A  third  bishopric  founded  at  Hagulstad. 

5.  Bishopric  of  Sidnacester  founded. 

6.  Wilfrid  goes  to  Rome ;  finds  a  council  assembled  to  prepare  instruc- 
tions to  be  sent  to  the  council  of  Constantinople. 

7.  Speculations  of  Petrus  de  Marca  and  Mr.  Schelstrate  from  this  jour- 
ney of  Wilfrid. 

8.  Mr.  Schelstrate's  argument  from  hence,  to  prove  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  patriarchate,  considered. 

Q.  Wilfrid  not  the  legate  of  the  English  church,  as  Binius  &c.  pretend  : 
the  absurdity  of  that  pretence. 

10.  Conjectures,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Binius  and  Baronius  are 
founded,  groundless. 

11.  A  probability  that  there  was  no  such  patriarchal  council  as  that 
where  Wilfrid  is  said  to  be  present. 

12.  Conjecture  about  the  occasion  of  the  mistakes  about  that  council: 
if  such,  Wilfrid  not  present  thereat. 

13.  A  short  account  of  Wilfrid's  conduct  at  Rome.  The  occasions  of 
the  confusions  and  mistakes  about  him . 

14.  Mistakes  of  Binius,  Baronius,  Labbe,  and  Schelstrate  about  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  patriarchate  showed  from  the  history  of  the  council 
of  Constantinople. 

15.  Judgment  of  pope  Agatho  in  favour  of  Wilfrid.  Wilfrid  sent  to 
England  with  it.  Rejected  by  Theodore  and  the  English  bishops ;  and 
Wilfrid  sent  to  prison  for  insisting  on  it. 

'  4)UT,  whatever  the  reasons  were  upon  which  the  council  673. 
of  Hertford  founded  the  union  of  the  English  churches,  that 
council  gives  us  the  first  view  of  a  national  English  church 
united  under  one  common  metropolitan,  and  gives  us  some 
light  into  the  terms  upon  which  the  churches,  before  inde- 
pendent on  each  other,  were  united  into  one.  And  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  change  in  the  government  occasioned 

i2 
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673.  much  greater  alterations  in  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the 
Saxon  churches.  For  though  no  other  terms  of  communion 
are  mentioned  in  this  council  but  observing  of  Easter  after 
the  manner  of  the  western  churches,  yet  it  appears  by  the 
Penitential  ascribed  to  Theodore,  that  the  bishops  who  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  Scots  or  Britons  were  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  offices  of  their  function  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  hands  of  a  cathohc  bishop,  that  chrism  and  the 
holy  eucharist  were  permitted  to  those  only  who  made  pro- 
fession of  reuniting  themselves  to  the  church,  and  that  those 
who  doubted  of  their  baptism  were  directed  to  be  rebaptized  ^ 
These  terms  of  communion  lie  so  open  to  reproachful  reflec- 
tions on  the  truth  and  honour  of  the  churches  wherein  the 
greatest  part  of  the  English  people  had  received  their  bap- 
tism, that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  was  more  inso- 
lence in  imposing  on  the  one  side,  or  more  mortification  on 
the  other  in  submitting  to  them. 

Thus  did  Theodore  unite  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  and 
Roman  establishments,  and  bring  those  who  had  long  refused 
it  to  join  in  communion  with  the  church  planted  in  England 
by  the  missionaries  from  Rome.  And,  if  judgment  be  made 
by  the  Penitential  (or,  as  the  judicious  and  learned  Monsieur 
Du  Pin  more  properly  calls  it  ^,  the  Ritual)  of  Theodore,  the 
English  had  a  multitude  of  burdensome  and  trifling  cere- 
monies in  exchange  for  a  worship  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

Amongst  other  changes  in  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
Theodore  endeavoured  to  introduce  auricular  confession,  an 
usage  which,  according  to  the  account  that  Egbert  archbishop 
of  York  gives  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  was 
before  unknown  to  the  English  converted  by  the  Scots  and 
Britons.  But,  to  do  right  to  Theodore,  the  same  author 
saith  this  usage  was  limited  to  the  fast  of  the  tenth  months, 
and  then  designed  for  to  prepare  the  laity,  as  well  as  clergy 

•  Theodori  Poenitent.  cap.  9,  p.  8,  2  [Du  Pin,  Eccles.   Hist.   Cent, 

ed.  Petit ;  [Capit.  et  Fragm.  The-  VII,  p.  45,  note  a.     It  is  to  be  re- 

odori,   "  De   Communione  Scotto-  membered  that  Du  Pin  had  only 

rum"  &c.,  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  the  fragmentary  edition  of  Petit.] 

&c.  p.  307.]  8  [December.] 
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and  monastics,  for  the  devout  receiving  the  body  and  blood     673. 
of  Christ  at  the  Nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  4. 

But  so  far  was  the  church  of  England  from  being  acquainted 
with  the  late  doctrines  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  not  only 
gives  confession  a  place  amongst  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
but  asserts  its  being  received  by  the  universal  church  as  an 
institution  of  Christ,  and  pronounces  an  anathema  on  all  that 
deny  a  sacramental  confession  to  be  necessary  to  salvation  5, 
that  Egbert  says  it  was  not  received  into  the  church  of  Eng- 
land till  the  time  of  Theodore,  contemporary  with  Vitalian 
bishop  of  Rome*'.  And  at  the  time  of  writing  this  discourse 
of  Egbert  concerning  the  discipline  of  the  church,  which  I 
take  to  be  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  and  about 
forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Theodore,  Egbert,  then 
archbishop  of  York,  and  master  to  Alcuinus,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  that  age,  speaks  of  confession  as  introduced 
but  about  fifty  years  before,  and  as  a  rite  which  by  usage  was 
then  growing  up  into  reputation,  but  not  bound  upon  the 
consciences  of  men  by  any  authoritative  act  of  the  church  of 
England  or  any  precept  of  the  gospel.  But  we  hear  nothing 
of  its  being  a  sacrament  of  Christ's  institution,  or  received  as 
such  by  the  universal  church,  or  of  its  being  necessary  to  sal- 
vation :  but  on  the  contrary  Egbert's  account  of  this  usage 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  northern  English  did  not 
receive  it  from  the  Scots,  from  whom  they  received  their 
Christianity ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  appears  that  the  Scots 
were  so  far  from  teaching  this  doctrine  to  the  English,  that 
in  an  epistle  of  Alcuinus  to  the  Scots,  Avrote  about  an  hun- 
dred years  after  this  time,  it  was  then  a  received  opinion 
amongst  the  Scots  that  confession  was  not  to  be  made  to  a 

*  ["  Nam  haec,  Deo  gratias,  a  tem-  Domini  perciperent."]  Egberti  Dia- 

poribus  Vitaliani  papae  et  Theodori  logus   Eccles.    Instit.    p.  281     [ed. 

Dorobemensis  archiepiscopi  inolevit  Wharton  1693;  p.  325  ed.  Thorpe 

in  aecclesia  Anglorum  consuetudo  in  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 

et  quasi  legitima  tenebatur,  ut  non  England".] 

solum   clerici   in    monasteriis,   sed  '"•   Concil.    Trident.    Sess.   XIV, 

etiam  laici  cum  conjugibus  et  fami-  De  Poenit.  cap,  v;  ibid.  can.  6. 

liis  suis,  ad  confessores  suos  perve-  6  gee  note  4.     [Vitalian  died  in 

nirent,  et  se  fletibus  a  carnalis  con-  January  672.     Theodore  was  con- 

cupiscentiae  consortio  his  duodecim  secrated  by  him  in  March  668,  and 

diebus  {sc.  ante  Natale  Domini)  cum  died  in   September  690.      Egbert 

eleemosinarum    largitione    munda-  was  archbisnop  of  York  from  73a 

rent,  quatenus  puriores  Dominicae  at  the  earliest  to  November  766.] 
communionis  perceptionem  in  Natale 
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673.  priest,  but  to  God  alone?.  No,  this  was  a  new  usage  intro- 
duced by  Theodore",  and  the  changes  of  this  kind  were  the 
conversion  the  Saxons  owed  entirely  to  the  Komish  mission- 
aries. 

And  Theodore  had  so  great  a  share  therein,  that,  if  we 
judge,  as  too  many  do,  by  the  services  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nion rather  than  the  common  interests  of  the  Christian  faith, 
he  will  more  than  rival  Augustin  in  his  pretence  to  the  title 
of  the  English  apostle.  And  his  see  was  no  less  obliged  to 
him :  for  the  title,  at  least  the  authority,  which  time  and 
usage  have  made  the  unquestionable  right  of  his  successors, 
were  owing  to  his  conduct ;  who,  as  Bede  saith,  was  the  first 
person  that  was  ever  owned  as  archbishop  of  the  English 
church «.  And,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  observation  of  Meze- 
ray,  that  the  title  of  archbishop  was  not  given  to  metropoli- 
tans till  the  eighth  century,  nor  in  use  before  that  time  9,  his 
see  is  not  only  indebted  to  Theodore  for  the  authority  of  a 
metropolitan,  but  for  a  precedence  of  title  other  parts  of  the 
western  church  were  not  yet  acquainted  with ;  and  Theodore 
was  not  only  the  first  archbishop  of  the  English,  but  one  of 
the  first  archbishops  in  the  western  church :  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  great  man  is  mistaken,  and  that  he  who 
looks  into  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  the  Great,  or  before  his 
time  into  the  Novels  of  Justinian,  will  find  reason  enough  to 
think  so. 

2.  Though  the  previous  resolution  of  the  Saxon  princes  to 
unite  into  one  national  church  made  everything  in  this  coun- 
cil sort  to  the  desire  of  Theodore,  yet  it  seems  very  probable, 

"^  Spondan.  Epit.  Annal.  an.  778,  muniment    le   titre   d'ARCHEVES- 

§  6.     ["  Dicitur  vero   neminein  ex  ques  :  car  il  ne  se  trouve  point,  ou 

laicis  suatn  velle  confessionem  sacer-  fort  rareraent,  dans  le  precedent." 

dotibus  dare."      Alcuin.  Epist.  26  Mezeray,  Hist.  Fr.  1.  IX,  Eglise  du 

ed.  Canis.,  96  e.^.  Froben.     It  is  to  viii  siecle.     But  he  well  knew  that 

be  noticed  however  that  in  the  MSS.  the  actual  title  was  used  long  before, 

this  epistle  is  addressed  to  the  clergy  "  Je  remarque  que  celuy  (le  titre)  d' 

"  in  provincia  Gothorum" ;  but  Bas-  Archevesque  ne  fut  en  usage  qu'au 

nage  adopts  the  correction  of  Ca-  quatriesme   siecle,   oil   Meletius  d' 

nisius,  Scotomm.']  Antioche  le  donna  k  Alexandre  eves- 

8  ["  Isque  primus  erat  in  archiepi-  que    d'Alexandrie."       Ibid,    avant 

scopis,  cuiomnis  Anglorura  ecclesia  Clovis,  1.  V,  §  12.      On  this  subject 

manus  dare  consentiret."]  Bed.  Ec-  see  Du  Pin  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Dis- 

cles.  Hist.  IV,  2.  cipl.  Diss.  I,  ^  3  :  Bingham's  Orig. 

'  ["  Ce  fut  dans  le  huitiesme  siecle  Eccles.  II,  xvii,  i .] 
que  les  n^etropolitains  prirent  com- 
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that  this  revolution  was  better  liked  by  the  English  clergy  in  673. 
the  idea  and  first  notions  thereof  than  in  the  issue  and  prac- 
tice of  it,  and  that  this  consideration,  added  to  the  overbear- 
ing temper  of  Theodore,  was  the  reason  why  his  new  authority 
was  so  often  crossed  and  ruflfled  by  the  clergy,  and  that  this 
forced  him  upon  the  violent  methods  which  Bede  relates. 

The  first  person  which  fell  under  his  displeasure  was  Win-  6^6. 
frid,  bishop  of  Lichfield.  He  had  been  consecrated  by  Theo- 
dores and  present  with  him  at  the  synod  of  Hertford;  yet 
about  this  time  he  is  said  to  be  deposed  by  that  prelate. 
Bede  gives  no  account  of  the  circumstances  of  that  proceed- 
ing, and  saith  no  more  of  the  reason  of  it  but  that  it  wa8 
"  per  raeritum  cujusdam  inobedientise"",  occasioned  by  some 
slight  or  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  Theodore :  but  at 
the  same  time  he  saith  of  Winfrid,  that  after  his  deposition 
he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Aetbearwe-,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  great  piety  and  devotion^. 

This  deposition  was  before  the  second  council  under  Theo- 
dore, held  at  Hatfield  ^,  and  was  not  followed  by  the  erecting 
of  new  bishoprics,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilfrid  ^ :  and  therefore  it 
seems  most  probable,  that  although  his  deposition  be  ascribed 
to  Theodore,  and  doubtless  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  interest 
by  which  it  was  accomplished ;  yet  both  the  nature  of  the. 
metropolitic  power,  and  the  bounds  prescribed  to  it  by  the 
canons  of  the  catholic  church,  as  well  as  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  affairs,  incline  one  to  think,  that  Winfrid  was 
not  forced  from  his  station  by  any  act  of  the  metropolitical 
power,  which  hitherto  knew  of  no  other  way  of  deposing 
bishops  but  in  synod,  but  that  this  deposition  was  the  act  of 
the  civil  power.  [And  accordingly  Eddius  saith,  that  the 
cause  of  Wilfrid  was  heard  in  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Mercia ;  and,  instead  of  saying  he  was  deposed,  saith  he  was 
driven  from  his  bishopric  ^.]     And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 

•  [Winfrid  was  made  bishop  of  cester  calls  it  "Ad  Bearuwe"  and 

Lichfield   on    the   death   of  Chad,  "  Bearuue".     Petrie  and  Stevenson 

which  occurred  March  2,  672.     See  suppose   it  to  be   Barrow  on   the 

before,  iv,  7,  note  4.]  H umber  in  Lincolnshire.] 

2  [This  is  the  name  given  in  Alfred's  3  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  6. 

version  of  Bede.      In  the  original  4  [See  below,  I,  vii,  i.] 

Latin  text  it  is  "  Ad  Baruae",  with  ^  [See  §  4  in  this  chapter.] 

the  explanation"  Ad  nemus"  added.  *  Eddii  Vit.  Wilfrid,  cc.  24,  25, 

Bed.  ibid.  IV,  3.     Florence  of  Wor-  coll.  Gale  pp.  63,  64.  [Eddixw  sayg 
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676.  hardship  which  fell  upon  that  prelate  was  owing  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  union,  and  that  his  nonconformity  to  the  terms 
thereof  was  the  chief  reason  of  it :  unless  we  rather  think  it 
was  occasioned  by  the  opposition  which  he  made  to  king 
Ethelred  and  Theodore  in  a  design  they  had  formed  to  sub- 
divide and  erect  new  bishoprics  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
But,  whatever  occasioned  it,  it  appears  that  Winfrid  quitted 
his  bishopric,  and  that  Sexulfus,  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
Peterborough,  succeeded  him  therein,  about  three  years  after 
the  council  of  Hertford  7. 

678.  3.  About  two  years  after  Winfrid  bishop  of  Lichfield  had 
quitted  his  station,  Wilfrid  bishop  of  York  followed  him  in 
the  same  fate ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  sufferings 
sprung  from  a  reason  of  the  same  kind,  at  least  that  this  was 
the  ground  upon  which  Theodore  was  induced  to  stand  still 
without  attempting  to  prevent  his  exile  or  intercede  for  his 
restoration.  For,  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  was  sincere 
in  his  zeal  for  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  new  church, 
yet  one  who  judges  of  his  spirit  and  character  by  his  pompous 
living  and  the  perpetual  broils  he  was  engaged  in,  being  no 
less  than  three  times  driven  from  his  bishopric,  will  be  very 
apt  to  think  he  was  uneasy  under  the  authority  of  the  new 
metropolitan.  And,  if  this  was  not  the  reason  of  his  banish- 
ment by  Ecgfrid,  yet  the  writer  of  his  story  saith  that  his 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  canons  of  Theodore  was  one  of  the 


nothing  here  of  the  king  of  Mercia  J  date.   Florenceof  Worcester  records 

in  whose  court  indeed  the  cause  of  the  deposition  of  Winfrid  after  the 

Wilfrid,  as  bishop  of  the  Northum-  death  of  Wulfhere  king  of  the  Mer- 

brians,  could  not  have  been  heard,  cians  in  675.     That  date  is  adopted 

And  he  says  nothing  anywhere  of  by  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.   I,  426 ; 

the  cause  of  Winfrid,  only  mention-  and  may  be  supported  by  Bede  III, 

ing  him  incidentally  in  c.  25  (falsely  24.   "  Praefuit  autem  rex  idem  ^enti 

marked    24)   under    the    name    of  Merciorum  annis  decern  et  septem, 

Wulfridus   and  as   "episcopus   de  habuitqueprimumepiscopumTrura- 

Liccitfelda  expulsus".     If  the  sen-  heri. . . .  ,8ecundum   Jaruman,   ter- 

tence    [And  accordingly ....  his  bi-  tium    Ceaddan,    quartum    Uynfri- 

shopric]  were  ejected  from  the  text,  dum.     Omnes  hi  per  ordinem  sibi- 

the  reasoning  upon  Winfrid's  case  met  succedentes  sub  rege  Uulfere 

would  go  on  without  interruption.]  gentis  Merciorum  episcopatu  sunt 

7  Bed.  ibid.   [Bede  says,  "npn  functi."     For  Saxwulf  would  surely 

multo  post  haec  elapso  tempoiw',  have  been   mentioned  here,   if  he 

and,  "  post  annos  accepti  episco-  had  been  consecrated  in  Wulfhere's 

patus  non  multos"  (see  note  i  on  reign.] 
this  §),  without  giving  any  closer 
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reasons  of  his  exile  by  Alcfred  [Aldfrith] ',  successor  to  Ecg-     678. 
frid  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians  -. 

And  indeed,  if  Gregory  the  First  or  Honorius,  bishops  of 
Borne,  had  any  right  to  appoint  metropolitans  in  England, 
Wilfrid  and  his  see  had  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  wrong.  But 
his  wrong  was  not  such  as  those  make  it  who  pretend  to 
say  he  was  deposed  by  Theodore :  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
Theodore  had  any  concern  in  that  affair,  further  than  in  the 
consecration  of  the  bishops  who  succeeded  him,  and  in  con- 
tinuing in  the  interest  of  the  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  and 
probably  approving  the  fact  after  it  was  done.  For  Bede, 
speaking  of  the  transactions  of  this  year,  thus  delivers  his  ac- 
coimt  of  this  affair  :  "  This  year/'  saith  he,  **  a  dispute  arising 
betwixt  king  Ecgfrid  and  the  most  reverend  bishop  Wilfrid, 
that  prelate  was  driven  from  his  bishopric,  and  two  new 
bishops  substituted  in  his  room''  •^.  And  the  writer  of  Wil- 
frid's life,  who  was  also  a  partaker  with  him  in  his  sufferings, 
agrees  in  this  account  ^ ;  wherein  there  is  nothing  that  looks 
like  the  act  of  a  metropolitan,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is 
evident  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  strain  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, and,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  saith,  deprived  by  king 
Ecgfrid  ^. 

The  reason  the  writer  of  Wilfrid's  life  gives  of  this  pro- 
ceeding seems  rather  to  justify  the  king  than  the  prelate, 
whose  accusation,  he  saith,  was  his  secular  pomp,  his  riches, 
multitude  of  abbeys,  magnificence  of  his  houses,  the  innumer- 
able army  of  his  followers,  clothed  and  armed  as  princes  ^  : 
reasons  enough  to  awake  the  jealousy  of  a  prince,  and  in  some 
measure  excu.se  the  effects  thereof;  for,  when  the  clergy 
forget  their  own  character,  princes  are  less  blamable  if  they 
forget  it  too. 


•  [See  below,  I,  vii,  10,  note  i.]  pulsion  of  Wilfrid  in  678,  but  good 

2  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  44,  p.  75.  cause  has  been  shewn  for  assigning 

3  "Quo  etiara  anno,  orta  inter  it  to  the  year  677  with  Florence  of 
ipsum  regem  Ecgfridum  et  reveren-  Worcester  and  some  MSS.  of  Bede. 
tissimum  antistitem  Uilfridum  dis-  See  Pagi  on  Baron.  Annaf.  an.  677, 
sentione,  pulsus  est  idem  antistes  a  ix — xvi,  and  Lappenberg's  Hist, 
sede  sui  episcopatus,  et  duo  in  ejus  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe  1,  180  (numbered 
locum    substituti  episcopi."     Bed.  by  error  183),  note  3.] 

ibid.  IV,  12.     [The  printed  text  of  4  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  24,  p.  6^. 

Bede  (though  not  all  the  MSS.)  and  *  Sax.  Chron.  an.  678. 

the  Saxon  Chronicle  place  this  ex-  "  Eddius,  ibid. 
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678.  But  the  account  [given  by]'  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Ethel- 

dreda  queen  of  the  Northunibrians,  published  by  the  Bene- 
dictines, seems  fully  to  explain  what  both  Bede  and  Eddius 
have  thought  fit  to  leave  in  the  dark,  and  to  give  the  true 
secret  of  Wilfrid's  banishment ;  and  this  was  an  intrigue  of 
that  prelate  to  get  that  princess  divorced  from  her  husband 
king  Ecgfrid.  For  that  author  tells  us,  that  princess,  having 
set  her  heart  upon  chastity  and  retirement,  so  steadily  refused 
the  embraces  of  the  king  her  husband,  that  his  right,  his  au- 
thority, and  persuasions,  the  injustice  done  him,  and  the 
temptations  he  was  thereby  exposed  to,  made  no  impressions 
upon  her.  And  Wilfrid,  who,  if  that  writer  says  true,  had 
the  greatest  influence  upon  that  princess,  was  so  far  from  at- 
tempting to  set  her  conscience  right,  that  that  author  saith 
that  queen  Etheldreda  by  the  advice  of  Wilfrid  importuned 
the  king  to  grant  her  a  divorce,  and  at  last  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  king  withdrew  herself  to  a  monastery,  and  took 
the  veil  from  the  hands  of  Wilfrid  ^.  The  king  endeavoured 
to  bring  her  back  again,  but  all  in  vain.  This  his  ill  success 
turned  his  passion  for  that  princess  into  a  rage  against  Wil- 
frid, and  he  had  the  share  of  it  which  he  had  deserved.  For 
the  writer  of  that  princess's  story  saith  of  that  king,  "  From 
that  time  the  king  had  not  that  inward  esteem  for  the  holy 
confessor  Wilfrid,  which  formerly  he  had,  but  silently  con- 
cealed his  anger  till  he  had  a  fit  opportunity  to  show  it,  and 
then  for  his  proceeding  in  this  affair  drove  him  from  his 
bishopric"  ^.  And  the  Historia  Eliensis  gives  the  same  ac- 
count of  Wilfrid's  banishment,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
very  same  words  10.  But  so  different  are  the  judgments  of 
men,  that  the  same  actions  which  seem  justly  to  have  ex- 

7  [The  words  "given  by"  are  tacito  contra  ilium  sub  pectore 
not  in  edit,  i.]  j^jessit,  et  expectata  bora  ob  istius- 

8  ["  Quomodol  re^na  Etheldreda  modi  causam  eum  de  sede  sui  epi- 
monitis  b.  pr8esull8(Wilfridi)  edocta  scopatus  expulit."  Ibid.  cap.  xi, 
divortium  a  rege  diu  postulaverit ;  §  27,  p.  750. 

sed  vix  obtinens  monasterium  sub-  '<•  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  598.  [This  part 

iit,    et   velamen    sanctitatis    ab   eo  of  the  Historia  Eliensis  is  an  abridg- 

suscepit."     Vita  Etheldritae  cap.  x  ment  of  the  life  of  St.  Aetheldrvht 

tit.,  Act.  Benedictin.    Ssec.    II,   p.  cited  in  the  last  two  notes,  and  is 

748.  given  in  the  very  words  of  her  bio- 

*  "  Nee  deinceps  confessorem  do-  grapher,  Thomas,  a  monk  of  Ely, 

minicum  Wilfridum  a  secretis  seu  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.] 
affectu  ut  a^ite  coluit,  sed  irara  diu 
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posed  this  princess  toceusure  and  Wilfrid  to  punishment  did,     678. 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  wrote  their  story,  make  the  one 
a  saint  and  the  other  a  confessor. 

4.  But,  if  the  conduct  of  Wilfrid  in  this  particular  was 
capable  of  excuse,  yet  when  one  looks  a  little  backward,  and 
observes  how  Colman  late  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  was 
driven  from  the  same  station,  and  how  hardly  the  Scottish 
clergy  had  been  treated  by  the  northern  English  who  owed 
their  conversion  to  them,  and  that  Wilfrid  was  at  the  head  of 
the  party  who  were  the  doers  of  it,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  chair  of  the  holy  prelate  who  by  his  interest  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  the  behaviour  of  Wilfrid  appears  so  capable  of 
severe  reflections,  that,  if  the  ill  nature  and  presumption  of 
bold  interpretations  of  providence  did  not  render  it  unsafe  to 
judge  of  things  of  such  dark  and  uncertain  nature,  one  would 
be  too  apt  to  think  the  hardships  that  fell  upon  Wilfrid  were 
conducted  by  the  divine  justice. 

But,  if  this  was  the  case,  yet  the  mercy  and  goodness  of 
God  waited  upon  his  rod  :  for,  in  time,  this  hardship  upon 
Wilfrid  opened  a  way  to  make  him  a  great  instrument  of 
God's  glory  in  the  conversion  of  the  South-Saxons;  and,  for 
the  present,  his  diocese  and  his  country  gained  all  that  Wil- 
frid lost  by  being  driven  from  them.  As  for  the  wealth 
which  fell  from  him,  like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  it  fell  upon  his 
brethren ;  and  upon  his  banishment  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umberland, before  but  one  bishopric,  was  divided  into  two. 
Bosa  was  made  bishop  of  York ;  and  a  new  bishopric  was 
founded  under  the  old  name  of  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne 
orHagulstad  (now  Hexham  in  Northumberland), and  Eatawas 
made  bishop  thereof.  And,  about  three  years  after,  this  latter 
bishopric  was  again  divided  into  two,  and  a  new  see  planted 
at  Hagulstad,  and  Trumbert  was  made  bishop  thereof,  and 
Eata  the  former  bishop  had  his  title  limited  to  that  of  bishop 
of  Lindisfarne  only  '. 

5.  And,  about  the  time  that  this  diocese  was  first  divided, 
Ecgfrid  founded  another  bishopric  at  Sidnacester  in  Lincoln- 
shire near  the  Humber.  For  that  prince  having  defeated 
Wulfere  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  possessed  himself  of  that 

>  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  la. 
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678.  part  of  Lincolnshire  which  was  and  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Lindsey,  and  which  was  before  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  caused  a  bishopric  to  be  erected  in  his  new  con- 
quest by  the  name  of  the  bishopric  of  Sidnacester  or  of 
Lindsay,  and  put  this  trust  into  the  hands  of  Eadhead,  And 
this  first  bishop  of  Sidnacester  was  consecrated  at  York,  toge- 
ther with  Bosa  the  new  bishop  thereof  and  Eata  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  by  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^ 

But  the  settlement  of  Eadhead  was  as  shortlived  as  the 
glories  of  Ecgfrid's  conc|uest :  for  Ethelred  succeeding  Wul- 
fere  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  recovered  the  province  which 
he  had  lost,  and  at  once  forced  Eadhead  from  his  bishopric, 
Ecgfrid  from  the  possession  of  the  country  he  had  conquered, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  bishopric  of  Sidnacester,  till  it  was 
restored  again  by  the  authority  of  Ethelred  some  time  in  the 
next  or  the  year  following  2.  Eadhead  retired  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  a  monastery  built  by  Wilfrid,  and 
which  upon  his  exile  being  become  void  was  conferred  upon 
Eadhead ;  in  which  station  that  prelate  continued  till  he 
died  3 :  but  the  bishopric  of  Sidnacester  being  restored 
by  Ethelred  king  of  the  Mercians,  Ethelwine  was  made  bishop 
thereof. 

679.  6.  Whilst  these  things  were  doing  in  Britain,  Wilfrid  and 
his  exiled  followers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Rome, 

1  Bed.  ibid.  [Bede  however  does  haed's  place  immediately.  Sax. 
not  mention  Sidnacester,  merely  Chron.  an.  675,  679  :  Flor.  Wigom. 
saying  that  Eadhaed  was  made  Chron.  Append. "  Hwiccia","Lind- 
bishop  *'  in  provincia  Lindisfaro-  issis",  Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  I,  622, 
rum".      Florence     of     Worcester,  624.] 

Chron.  Append.,  says  the  bishop  of        ^  ['iTie  monastery  of  Ripon  was 

Lindsey  had  his  seat  "in   civitate  founded  by  Eata  under  the  patron- 

quae  vocatur  Siddena",  and  speaks  age  of  Alhfrith  ;  but,  before  it  was 

of  the "  episcopatus  Sidnacestrensis"  finished,  the  king   sent  him   away 

as  having  long  since  perished.    The  because  he  would  not  give  up  the 

situation  of  the  place  is  not  certainly  Scottish  customs,  and  put  Wilfrid 

known,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  in   his  room   about  the   year  661. 

been  Stow,  a  village  in  Lincolnshire,  See  Bed.  H.  E.  HI,  25,  V.  19  ;  Vit. 

about  half  way  between  Lincoln  and  S.    Cudb.     7,    8 :    Flor.    Wigom. 

Gainsborough,  which  now  gives  a  Chron.    an.    664.       Eadhaed    was 

title  to  an  archdeacon.  See  more  con-  seated   at    Ripon   as   bishop,     llie 

ceming  this  bishopric  in  the  next  time  of  his  death  is  not  known  :  but 

note,  and  below,  1,  vii,  7,  note  12.]  it  would  seem  that  he  was  displaced 

2  Bed.  ibid.  [Aethelred  succeeded  from  Ripon  on  the  reception  of 
Wulfhere  in  675,  recovered  the  pro-  Wilfrid  by  king  Aldfrith  about  the 
vince  from  Ecgfrith  in  679,  and  year  687.  See  below,  I,  vii,  10, 
made  Aeti^Iwine  bishop  in  Bad-  note  5.] 
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where  he  arrived  the  latter  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of     679. 
the  following  year  ^ 

Agatho  the  First,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Rome,  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  persons  and  instructions  for  the  sixth 
general  council,  called  by  the  emperor  to  meet  at  Constanti- 
nople.    And,  besides  the  obligation  he  was  under  from  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  the  honour  of  his  see,  which  had 
suffered  by  the  miscarriage  of  his  predecessors  Honorius  and 
Vitalian,  laid  a  more  particular  obligation  upon  Agatho,  if 
not  to  vindicate  those  prelates  from  the  reproach  of  favouring 
the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  -,  yet  at  least  to  cover  himself 
and  his  see  from  the  like  dishonour  by  clearing  himself  from 
all  suspicion  of  favouring  that  heresy.   And,  that  he  might  be 
sensible  how  much  this  imported  him,  in  the  epistle  of  the 
emperor  Constantino  to  Donus,  who  was  Agatho's  immediate 
predecessor  and  bishop  of  Rome  when  this  council  was  first 
summoned,  he  tells  that  prelate  that  the  bishops  of  the  East 
were  so  offended  at  Vitalian  late  bishop  of  Rome,  that  Maca- 
rius  patriarch  of  Antioch  had  petitioned  that  his  name  might 
be  left  out  of  the  diptychs  of  the  church^.     And,  whatever 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  Honorius  bishop  of  Rome  is 
expressly  charged  with  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  in  the 
first  session  of  that  council  ^ ;  and  the  truth  of  this  charge  is 
allowed  in  the  epistle  of  pope  Leo  the  Second,  successor  to 
Agatho,  inserted  in  the  history  of  this  council  ^.     Besides, 

1  [Wilfrid  probably  arrived  at  213.  Macariu8andhisparty,whowere 
Rome  before  October  678.  See  themselves  charged  with,  the  heresy, 
Pagi  on  Baron.  Annal.  an.  678,  x.  here  cite  Honorius  as  a  supporter  of 
See  also  §  3  in  this  chapter,  note  3.]  their  opinion.      But    Honorius    is 

2  [See  below,  I,  \'ii,  i,  note  2.]  expressly  charged  with  the  heresy  in 

3  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  598,  [Mansi  the  solemn  declaration  of  faith  which 
XI,  200.  ITieodore  patriarch  of  was  made  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Constantinople  joined  Macarius  in  council,  and  in  the  sjiiodical  epistle 
the  petition.  But  it  was  because  addressed  to  pope  Agatho  by  the 
they  thought  Vitalian  had  not  fa-  council  at  the  same  time :  Labbe 
voured  the  Monothelites,  rather  than  1023,  1074;  Mansi  636,  684.  And 
because  he  had.  The  diptychs  of  although  Baronius  asserts  that  the 
the  church  were  a  record  or  register  Acts  of  the  council  have  been  falsi- 
of  pious  prelates  and  other  eminent  fied  in  this  respect,  their  genuine- 
Christians,  whose  names  it  was  ness  has  been  successfully  main- 
usual  to  recite  solemnly  in  the  con-  tained  by  Pagi,  an.  681,  vi — xii.] 
gregation  during  the  Communion-  ^  Concil.  ibid.  L^bbe  1117, 
Service.  SeeBingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  [Mansi  732.  It  is  chiefly  on  ac- 
XV,  iii,  17,  XVI,  iii,  12.  See  also  count  of  this  admission,  that  the 
below,  I,  xii,  i,  note  2.]  genuineness  of  the  epistles  of  Leo 

^  Concil.  ibid.  Labbe  611,  [Mansi     II   is  denied   by   Baronius.      But 
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679.  the  quarrel  about  precedence  betwixt  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Rome  was  not  yet  forgotten.  These  considerations 
made  it  very  necessary  for  Agatho  to  be  well  advised  of  the 
instructions  and  persons  sent  to  this  council ;  and  therefore 
he  convened  a  synod  of  his  own  clergy,  which  was  assembled 
at  this  time  when  Wilfrid  came  to  Rome. 

7.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  application  of  Wil- 
frid to  the  see  of  Rome,  have  given  occasion  to  speculations 
very  different ;  and  at  once  served  as  an  argument  to  Mon- 
sieur Schelstrate  to  prove  the  right  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to 
convene  the  whole  western  church  to  his  councils  >,  and  to 
the  learned  Petrus  de  Marca  to  advance  his  right  to  appeals'. 
And  yet,  whilst  these  arguments  seem  to  serve  one  cause,  the 
suppositions  on  which  they  are  founded  mutually  destroy 
each  other.  For  that  Wilfrid  should  come  to  Rome  by  virtue 
of  a  summons  from  pope  Agatho,  as  the  representative  of  the 
English  church,  (as  Monsieur  Schelstrate  supposes,)  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  appeal  from  the  authority  of  the  church  he 
came  to  represent,  as  a  person  oppressed  and  injured  by  it, 
(as  the  learned  de  Marca,)  is  just  as  likely,  as  that  a  prince 
should  at  once  banish  a  man  from  his  kingdom  and  trust  him 
with  the  secrets  and  interests  thereof,  and  honour  him  with 
the  character  of  his  ambassador  whilst  he  remained  an  exile. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  whether  the  reasonings  of  these  two 
great  men,  how  cross  soever  they  appear  to  each  other,  agree 
better  with  truth  of  history  than  they  do  with  one  another. 
For  though  Agatho,  who  executed  the  imperial  edict  directed 
to  Donus  his  predecessor,  had  the  same  authority  that  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alex- 
andria had,  and  was  by  the  edict  of  the  emperor  required  to 
transmit  the  sentiments  of  the  several  metropolitans  within 
the  Roman  patriarchate  relating  to  the  matter  in  controversy, 
and  in  pursuance  thereof  called  the  bishops  of  his  own  pro- 
vince to  Rome,  where  by  themselves  and  their  presbyters 
(who  represented  such  as  could  not  be  personally  present) 


Pagi  maintains  their  credit.  Annal.  cap.  iv,  art.  2,  §  9,  ed.  1697.] 
an.  683.]  '■'  De  Marca,  Concord.  Sacerdot. 

'   Eman.  a  Schelstrate,  Antiquit.  et  Iraper.  VII,  xviii,  15,  p.  349,  ed. 

Eccles.  Ulustrat.  p.  104,  Sect.  115,  1669. 
[ed.  1678;  Tom.  II,  Dissert.  VI, 
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appeared  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  3;  [and  though]  *  Wil-  679. 
frid  was  admitted  into  this  provincial  synod,  and  probably  in 
that  assembly  gave  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English, 
British,  and  Scottish  churches  with  relation  to  the  matter  in 
controversy  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  obedience  to  the  em- 
peror, Agatho  required  the  several  metropolitans  within  the 
Boman  patriarchate  to  convene  their  respective  provincial 
councils  and  in  due  manner  transmit  the  results  thereof,  and 
that  he  was  obeyed  therein  : 

8.  Yet  all  this  is  so  far  from  being  sufficient  ground  for 
Monsieur  Schelstrate  to  affirm  that  the  Roman  patriarchate 
extended  to  the  whole  western  church,  or  proving  that  Agatho 
sent  his  summons  to  all  the  western  bishops  to  appear  at  his 
council  at  Rome,  much  less  (what  he  insinuates  and  would 
have  believed)  that  in  obedience  thereunto  Wilfrid  appeared 
as  the  proctor  of  the  English  church^ ;  that  the  history  of  this 
council^  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  to  every  impartial  reader, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  Italy  itself  was  not  at  this  time 
within  the  patriarchate  of  Rome.  For  it  appears  by  almost 
every  session  of  this  council,  that  the  whole  number  of  bishops 
who  are  said  to  be  subject  to  the  council  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  whose  judgments  he  at  this  time  transmitted  to 
the  council,  did  amount  in  all  but  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  These  were  represented  in  this  general  council  by  John 
bishop  of  Portua.  Abundantius  bishop  of  Paterno,  John 
bishop  of  the  city  of  Reggio,  under  the  title  of  the  proctors 
or  representatives  of  the  council  of  old  Rome  consisting  of 
one  hundred  twenty-five  bishops  3.     And  as  the  council  sub- 

*   [*'  Tunc  vero   congregantibus  tam  episcoporum  quain  abbatum  in 

sanctissimis  episcopis  et  presbyteris  basilica  Sdvatoris,  quae  appellatur 

plus  quam  quinquaginta  in  basilicara  Constantiniana,  coegit."   Malmesb. 

Salvatoris      Domini     nostri     Jesu  Gest.  Pontif.  Ill,  fol.  149  b,  36.] 

Christi,  quae  appellatur  Constantini-  •*  [The  words  "  and  though"  are 

ana,   Agatho    sanctissimus    ac    ter  not  in  edit,  i .] 

beatissimus  episcopus  sancUe  catho-  '  Schelstrate,  as  cited  in  note  i 

licae  atque  apostolicae    ecclesiae    in  on  §  7. 

urbe   Roma  consedentibus  dixit."]  ^  ['lliat  is,  of  the  sixth  general 

Eddii  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  29,  coll.  Gale  council.] 

p.  65.  [There  is  nothing  to  show  3  ["Joanne  episcopo    Portuensi, 

that  any  of  the  presbyters  came  to  Abundantio   episcopo   civitatis  Pa- 

this  synod  as  the  representatives  of  ternensis,  Joaime  episcopo  civitatis 

absent  bishops.     Malmesbury  turns  Rhegitanse]   locum    preesentantibus 

them  into  abbots.  "  Agatho  Sanctis-  centum   viginti    quinque  vcnerabi- 

simus  papa  consilium  quinquaginta  Hum    episcoporum    sancti    concilii 
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679.  ject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  thus  represented,  so  Agatho 
was  represented  by  Theodore  and  George,  two  presbyters, 
and  John  a  deacon. 

If  this  account  be  compared  with  the  mandate  of  the  em- 
peror, wliich  requires  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  convene  the 
council  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  to  send  to  Constantinople 
some  of  the  metropolitans  subject  to  the  see  of  Rome,  not 
exceeding  the  number  of  twelve,  to  represent  the  council 
thereof,  and  to  send  three  persons  to  represent  his  own  par- 
ticular province  4;  it  will  be  very  evident  that  the  council 
subject  to  the  apostolic  see,  mentioned  both  in  the  summons 
of  the  emperor  and  in  almost  every  session  of  this  council, 
and  which  is  said  to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  five 
bishops,  cannot  be  meant  of  a  proper  provincial  synod  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  called  upon  this  occasion  (for  it  appears  that 
that  provincial  assembly  consisted  but  of  fifty  persons,  and 
of  them  the  presbyters  were  the  greater  number^),  but  of  the 
patriarchal  council,  or  the  council  said  to  be  made  up  of  the 
bishops  sent  to  Rome  from  the  several  provinces  within  the 
Roman  patriarchate.  And  agreeably  hereunto,  in  a  patriarchal 
council  under  pope  Martin  the  First  about  the  year  649,  the 
bishops  who  subscribed  the  decrees  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  ten^  (according  to  Bede  to  one  hundred  and 

antiquse  Romae,  quiet  per  proprias  Labbe  VI,  579,   [Mansi  XI,  179; 

subscriptiones     demonstrantur    in  Concil.    Britan.   bpelman   I,    158 ; 

Buggestione  ab  iis   facta  ad  piissi-  wbere  the  names  of  sixteen  bishops 

mum  imperatorem  Constantinum."  and  thirty-five  presbyters  present  at 

Concil.  Cpohtan.  Ill,  QCcumen.  VI,  the     synod    are     given.     Wilkins, 

Act,  i,  [Labbe  VI,  607,  Mansi  XI,  Concil.  I,  45,  adopting  a  correction 

210.    Ihe  "episcopus  Portuensis"  of  Hardouin,   gives   the   names  of 

was    bishop    of  Portus    Romanus,  seventeen  bishops.  They  all  depend 

called    also    Portus    Augusti,    now  however  on  the  authority  of  a  manu- 

Porto,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  script,  which  Spelraan  first  printed, 

opposite  Ostia.]  but  of  which  he  has  recorded  neither 

4  ["Ek  fifp  TTJs  Kaff  vfMs  ayuoTaTT]!  the  date  nor  the  place  of  custody. 
tKKXT](Tias,  (I  fxfv  dptaicfi  avrrj,  iv  This  manuscript  is  likewise  the  sole 
rpiai  irpoaamois  apKeadrjvai'  (it(\  Ka\  authority  for  fixing  tlie  date  of  the 
nXfiovas  o(Tovs  ap€crK(i  avTTJ  fKTrffiyjrd'  synod  to  October  678.  See  below, 
€K  5e  T^r  <Tvv6dov  ecor  8fKa8vo  prjTpo-  note  2  on  §  13  in  this  chapter.] 
irokiTav  Tf  Ka\  (TriaKOTTiov'  (k  8(  Tdv  ^  Spondan.  Epit.  Annal.  an.  649, 
Tfaaapwv  liv^avriuv  p.ovaaTr)pi<ov  (^  §  2.  [Spondanus  and  Baronius 
iKaarov  p,ovaaTr)piov  d^^ddas  T€a-(Tt-  cite  Theophanes,  "an.  19  Heracl.", 
pas.']  Concil.ibid.  Labbe 597,  [Mansi  for  this  number  of  one  hundred  and 
200.]  ten ;  and  Baronius  quotes  his  words, 

5  [See]  Eddius  [and  Malmes-  as  does  Binius  also  in  his  notes  on 
bury  cited  before  in  note  3  on  §  7  of  the  council.  But  they  quote  them 
this    chapt^.      See    also]    Concil.    from  the  Latin  version  of  Anastasius, 
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five"') ;  and  yet  not  one  of  the  French  or  Spanish  bishops  is 
included  in  that  number.  So  that  here  we  have  a  plain  account 
of  the  number  of  bishops  at  this  time  within  the  patriarchate 
of  Rome  ;  and,  were  there  no  other  reasons,  the  very  number 
of  bishops  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  bounds  of  that 
patriarchate  and  of  the  western  church  were  not  the  same  at 
this  time. 

9.  But,  to  put  this  matter  past  all  doubt,  it  appears  by  the 
synodical  epistle  of  Agatho  bishop  of  Rome  to  the  emperor, 
that  Theodore  and  the  English  bishops  had  no  legate  to 
represent  them  in  the  council  held  at  this  time  under  Aga- 
tho :  for  the  reason  given  in  that  epistle  by  that  prelate  for 
his  delay  in  executing  the  commands  of  the  emperor  was, 
that  he  delayed  in  hopes  of  Theodore's  joining  with  him' ; 
which  proves,  he  did  not  actually  join  in  that  synod.  This 
particular  is  transcribed  from  the  aforesaid  epistle  both  by 


679. 


"synodo  centum  decern  episcoporum 
coUecta"  :  whereas  the  Greek  text 
states  the  number  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  a-vvobov  pv  fnitrKOTrcov 
(Tvvadpoia-avTfs.  There  is  an  error 
also  in  their  reference :  the  words 
occur  in  Theophanes  under  "  an.  20 
Heracl.".  Theophanes  however  has 
been  shown  by  Pagi  on  Baron. 
Annal.  an.  629,  i-v,  to  have  made 
such  errors  in  his  narration  under 
that  year,  that,  whether  he  reckoned 
the  number  of  the  bishops  as  one 
hundred  and  ten  or  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  we  need  allow  no  weight 
to  his  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
Acts  of  the  council  and  all  other 
authorities,  which  concur  in  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  five.] 

7  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  18. 

'  [Agatho's  hope  that  Theodore 
would  join  him  was  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  his  delay.  The  passage 
in  the  synodical  epistle  is  here  tran- 
scribed from  Mansi's  edition,  with 
the  punctuation  of  the  Greek  cor- 
rected, and  with  the  Latin  subjoined, 
which  is  quoted  inaccurately  by 
Schelstrate.  IIpwroi>  ftiv  ovv,  on 
avapi6p.T)Tov  n\rj6os  rav  fjntripaiv 
yLfXpi  Tcov  KXtfidrcov  tov  uKfavov 
(ireKTfivtrai'  fjaTivos  avvoSov  {l.68ov) 
TO  fxfJKOs  €v  7roXX_^  Kaipov  napaipofifi 
iiarfivd.  fiTa  rjXni^OfjLfu  an6  Bp<TTa- 

INETT,  VOL.  I. 


viae  QeoSmpop  tov  avv8ovkov  f]p.S)y 
Koi  orvvfTriaKoirov,  ttjs  fieyaXijs  vrjaov 
Bperravias  ap)(ieTri(TKonav,  koi  (fiiKo- 
<ro(f>op,  fieT    SXXciv   e/eetae   Kara,  tov 

TOrjTOV    biayOVTQiV,    fKtldeV    TJj    fjfJLfTfpa 

evcoOijvai  peTpiorrjTi,  Koi  8ia(f>6povs 
Taimjs  TTJv  <rvv68ov  eiriCKonovs  fv 
8ia(()6pois  xXt'/xao'i  Tvy)(avovTas'  Iva 
f^  oXrjs  TTJs  koiv6tt}tos  ttjs  dovXiKijs 
T)p,Siv  a~uv68ov  fj  fjfifTfpa  a.va(fiopa 
yfvrjaotTO'  /xijTTwr,  (av  p,ovop.fp5)i 
TO  npaTTop-fvov  yvcocrBrjOTjTai,  to 
fitpos  Xa$fj.  Kai  pAXurra,  eVctSij  eV 
ptarn  T(ov  f6v(ov  twv  re  Aoyyo^dp8<ov 
Kol  2KXa^cD|/,  ov  pfjv  dXXa  koi  ^pdyKtov, 
Tardav,  koi  BpeTTavav,  nXflarot  « 
Tav  (rvv8ovXa)v  T/pav  tivai  yvapi^ovTai, 
olTivfi  Koi  nrpl  tovtov  7r(pi(pyd(f(Tdai 
ovK  d<f>iaTavTai,  iva  yvoxravTai  tL  tls 
t6  irpdyp.a  ttjs  dnoaroXiKfjs  nioTfats 
vparrfTai.  Primum  quidem,  quod 
numerosa  multitudo  nostrorum 
usque  ad  oceani  regiones  extenditur, 
cujus  itineris  longmquitas  in  multi 
temporis  cursum  protelatur.  Spera- 
baraus  deinde  de  Britannia  Theodo- 
nim  confamulum  atque  coepiscopum 
nostrum,  magnse  insula;  Britannia; 
archiepiscopum,  et  philosophum, 
cum  aliis  qui  ibidem  usque  hactenua 
demorantur,  exinde  ad  nostram 
humilitatem  conjungere,  atque  di- 
versos  hujus  concilii  episcopos  in 
diversis  regionibus  constitutos :  ut 
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679.  Baronius  and  Monsieur  Schelstrate ^,  and  seems  to  be  the 
only  ground  for  the  diflPerent  speculations  this  subject  has 
produced,  by  giving  reason  to  believe  that  Theodore  was  per- 
sonally desired  at  Rome  about  this  time  by  pope  Agatho. 
And  80  was  13ede  about  twenty  years  after  by  pope  Sergius^; 
but  it  was  to  assist  that  prelate  in  writing  against  the  then 
prevailing  heresy  :  and  it  is  so  evident  that  this  was  the 
reason  of  Agatho's  desiring  the  presence  of  Theodore,  that, 
notwithstanding  what  Baronius  has  said  of  his  being  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  he  does  elsewhere  own  that  he  was  invited 
to  Rome  to  assist  Agatho  in  writing  against  the  Monothelite 
heresy  ^.  And  when  the  abilities,  the  country,  and  personal 
obligations  of  Theodore  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  in  particular 
to  Vitalian  late  bishop  thereof,  whose  memory  and  honour 
were  more  immediately  concerned  in  this  affair,  shall  be 
considered,  the  reason  of  Agatho's  desire  will  be  accounted 
for,  without  falling  into  the  mistakes  which  a  zeal  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  see  of  Rome  seems  to  have  run  the  aforesaid 
learned  writers  to. 

As  for  the  story  of  Wilfrid's  legatine  power,  it  is  so  ill- 
grounded,  that  Binius,  who  could  not  but  be  sensible  how 
ridiculous  it  would  appear  at  the  very  first  view  to  affirm 
that  Wilfrid,  who  was  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  to  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  and  who  had  never  had  any  communion 
with  the  Britons,  and  was  at  this  time  banished  by  the 
English,  should  yet  be  said  to  be  the  legate  and  representative 
of  them  all  in  this  council,  endeavours  to  shift  off  this  diffi- 
culty by  saying,  in  his  notes  on  the  Council  of  Hatfield,  that 

a  generalitate  totius  concilii  servilis  strate  as  cited  in  note  i  on  §  7. 

nostra  suggestio  fieret,  ne,  si  tantum  3  [But  see  below,  I,  ix,  i,  note  T.] 

pare    quod     agebatur   cognosceret,  *    [ "  Cui     (Bedae)     incomperta 

partem  lateret.     Et  maxime,   quia  fuisse  videntur,  quae  sequent!  anno 

m  medio   gentium  tam  Longobar-  tum   ab  Agathone   turn   a   synodo 

dorum    quamque   Sclavorum,   nee-  Romse  collecta  in  synodalibus  Utteris 

non  Francorum,  Gallonmi,  et  Goth-  ad  imperatores  datis  reperiuntur  de 

orum,  atque  Britannorum,  plurimi  eodem  Theodoro  conscripta,  nempe 

confamulorum  nostrorum  esse  nos-  vocatum  et  expectatum  ad  concilium 

cuntur,  qui  et  de  hoc  curiose  sata-  Romse  celebrandum ;  idque  ob  egre- 

gere  non  desistunt,  ut  cognoscant  giam  tanti  viri  jjeritiam,  utpote  quia 

quid  in  causa  apostolicae  fidei  pera-  hoc  saeculo  valde  rudi  scientia  ipse 

gatur.]     Concil.  Cpolitan.  Ill,  Act.  ferme  solus  vel   caeteris  eminentior 

iv,  Labbe  VI,  685,  686,  [Mansi  XI,  peritia  scientiarum,  praesertim  vero 

29^,  294.1  sacrarum,     Celebris      haberetur."] 

2  Baron^Annal.  an.  680,  ii.  Schel-  Baron.  Annal.  an.  679,  v. 
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Wilfrid  having  been  acquitted  in  the  provincial  synod  of 
Rome  was  reconciled  to  Theodore,  and  upon  that  reconcilia- 
tion had  a  proxy  sent  by  Theodore  to  appear  as  legate  of  the 
English  church  \ 

10.  Baronius,  who  agrees  in  this  opinion  of  Binius  that 
Wilfrid  appeared  as  legate  of  the  English  church,  saith  he 
was  deputed  to  do  so  by  Theodore  at  the  council  held  in  Eng- 
land on  the  occasion  of  the  Monothelite  heresy  ^  This  could 
be  no  other  council  but  that  of  Hatfield:  but,  whereas  it 
appears  by  Bede  that  the  council  of  Hatfield  was  held  the 
fifteenth  of  the  calends  of  October  in  the  year  680^,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  that  prelate  himself  gives,  the  council 
under  Agatho  was  held  in  Eome  the  Easter  preceding,  that 
is,  about  five  months  before  the  council  of  Hatfield.  But, 
if  credit  could  be  given  in  this  particular  to  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, the  difficulty  would  be  still  greater ;  for  there  the 
council  of  Hatfield  is  placed  in  the  year  6^^^^,  that  is,  five 


679. 


5  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  579,  [Mansi 
XI,  177.  Binius  here  follows  Baro- 
nius  (an.  679,  ix),  using  his  very 
words.] 

'  Baron.  Annal.  an,  [679,  ix], 
€80,  ii. 

2  Bed,  ibid.  IV,  17.  [Baronius 
places  the  council  of  Hatfield  in  679, 
and  therefore  is  consistent  with 
himself.  Pagi  and  almost  all  other 
chronologers  place  it  in  680.  See 
Concil.  Brit.  Wilkins  I,  51,  not.  *. 
The  record  of  the  councU  cited  by 
Bede  states  that  it  was  held  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  calends  of  October 
{September  17)  in  the  eighth  Indic- 
tion  ;  and,  before  we  can  determine 
the  year  of  the  Christian  era,  we 
must  ascertain  what  cycle  of  Indic- 
tions  was  used  in  the  document. 
If  it  were  the  Indiction  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  began  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  which  is  often  called 
the  Greek  Indiction  as  prevailing 
throughout  the  Greek  empire,  the 
year  of  the  council  was  679.  But,  if 
it  were  the  Imperial  or  Caesarean 
indiction,  which  began  on  the  24th 
of  September,  the  council  was  in  the 
year  680.  We  might  be  inclined  to 
think  that  Theodore,  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  would  use  the  Greek  Indic- 


tion: but,as  Bede  in  his  chronological 
treatises,  which  were  written  within 
fifty  years  after  the  council,  distinctly 
says  that  the  Indictions  begin  on 
the  24th  of  September,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  any  other  day  for  their 
commencement,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  Imperial  Indiction  was  the  only 
one  then  used  in  England.  See  Du 
Cange,  v.  Indictio ;  and  Hardy's 
"Introductory  Remarks" in Monum. 
Hist.  Brit.  I,  117.  The  record  of 
the  council  gives  some  other  marks 
of  its  date  by  the  regnal  years  of 
Ecgfrith,  Aethelred,  Aldwulf,  and 
Hlothere ;  but  they  will  not  help  us 
to  determine  the  point,  for  they 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  each 
other.] 

3  Sax.  Chron.  an.  675.  [The 
council  of  Hatfield  is  mentioned 
under  the  year  675  in  one  of  those 
late  additions  concerning  the  monas- 
tery of  Peterborough,  which  occur 
exclusively  in  one  MS.  marked  E 
by  Petrie.  But  even  in  this  addition 
the  council  is  distinctly  placed  in 
the  year  680,  as  it  is  hkewise  in  the 
brief  record  of  it  contained  under 
that  year  in  all  the  MSS.  of  the 
Chronicle.] 

k2 
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679.  years  before  the  council  Binius  and  Baronius  contend  for. 
But  the  account  of  13aronius  is  enough  to  take  away  the 
commission  the  writers  of  the  same  sentiments  have  obliged 
Wilfrid  withal,  and  make  the  opinion  he  has  asserted  impos- 
sible in  point  of  time.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reason- 
ings of  Binius,  Baronius,  and  Schelstrate,  do  all  depend  on  a 
supposition,  that  Wilfrid  continued  at  Rome  after  the  pro- 
vincial council  held  there  under  Agatho,  and  that  he  was 
reconciled  to  Theodore  before  the  council  of  Hatfield ; 
whereas  the  writer  of  Wilfrid's  life,  who  accompanied  him 
in  most  of  his  travels,  and  probably  was  at  Rome  with  him 
at  this  time,  saith  that  immediately  after  that  provincial 
council  Wilfrid  left  Rome  and  returned  to  Britain',  and 
that  he  was  not  reconciled  to  Theodore  till  about  ten  years 
after  \  And  indeed  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Hatfield, 
by  which  it  is  agreed  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops, 
seems  to  be  particularly  levelled  at  Wilfrid,  and  was  the 
chief  ground  of  the  long  quarrel  betwixt  Theodore  and  him^. 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  Britain  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Romans  above  two  hundred  years  before  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  possessed  almost  as  long  by  the  Eng- 

*  [After  detailing  in  chapters  29,  uberi",  and  knew  by  revelation  that 

30,  and  31,  the  proceedings  of  the  he  was  to  die  in  the  following  year. 

Roman    synod    under    Agatho    at  And    certainly     according    to    this 

which     about    fifty    persons    were  mark  the  reconciliation  was  about 

present,   so  far  as  those   proceed-  ten    years    after    the    council,    for 

ings  concerned  the  case  of  Wilfrid,  Theodore  died  in  690.     But  in  the 

and  so  far  only,  Eddius  begins  his  "  very  next  chapter  Lddius  says  that 

next     chapter     thus:    "Transactis  Aldfrith,    who    succeeded    to    the 

itaque  ibi  multis  diebus  secundum  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians  on 

apostolicura     imperium     et     totius  the  death  of  Ecgfrith,  20  May  685, 

synodi    sanctae  jussu   patriam  re-  called  Wilfrid   back  from  his  exile 

meare,     judicia     apostolica;     sedis  at  Theodore's  desire  in  the  second 

scripta  secum  reportare,   et   sancto  year  of  his   reign,  that  is   to  say, 

archiepiscopo     Theodoro     et     regi  before  20  May  687.    See  below,  I, 

Ecgfrido    ostendere,    Deo    amabili  vii,  lo.l 

episcopo  Wilfrido  praeceperunt.  Ille  ^  [1  nere  is  no  canon  of  the  coun- 

vero  ....  ad  regionem  suara  adire . .  cil  of  Hatfield  on  record  :  the  only 

incipiebat."]     Eddius   ibid.   c.  33,  extant  act  of  that  synod  is  a  declara- 

p.  08.    [Eddius  assigns  no  date  to  tion  of  faith.     See  below,  I,  vii,  3. 

this  synod.]  No  doubt  Inett  had  in  his  mind  the 


''  Ibid.  [c.  43,  p.  73.  Eddius  says     ninth  canon,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 
sthing  of  an  interval  of  ten  years     of  the  council  of   Hertford.      See 
:curring  before  the  reconciliation  of 
heodore  and   Wilfrid.      He   only 
ascribes  it  as  taking  place  when 
the    archbishop    was    "  in    senecta 


nothing  of  an  interval  of  ten  years 

occurring  before  the  reconciliation  of  before,  v,  8.     But,  as  that   council 

Theodore  and   Wilfrid.      He  only  sat  in  673,  his  reasoning  here  falls 

describes  it  as  taking  place  when  to  the  ground.] 
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lish;  that  the  first  thought  and  original  summons  to  that  679. 
council  were  from  the  emperor,  and  his  briefs  of  summons 
were  directed  to  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  within  the  em- 
pire, and  not  to  any  other  bishop  or  church  out  of  the  bounds 
thereof;  that  the  synodical  epistle  of  the  bishop  and  council 
of  Rome  is  no  other  than  a  return  made  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  emperor ;  and  that  in  the  body  of  that  epistle 
the  bishops  in  whose  names  it  is  written  do  again  and  again 
own  the  emperor  as  their  sovereign  and  themselves  as  his 
subjects?.  Was  there  no  other  argument  to  prove  the  English 
bishops  not  concerned  in  that  synodical  epistle,  and  conse- 
quently not  represented  in  the  council  by  which  it  was  wrote, 
the  style  of  the  aforesaid  epistle  alone  makes  it  as  reasonable 
to  presume,  as  it  is  to  affirm,  that  Britain  was  not  at  this 
time  subject  to  the  empire,  nor  the  bishops  thereof  the  subjects 
of  the  emperor. 

This  too  was  the  case  of  France  and  Spain ;  and,  if  the 
subscriptions  ascribed  to  the  bishops  thereof  were  inquired 
into,  it  may  be  they  would  appear  as  ill-grounded  as  that  of 
"Wilfrid.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  those  prelates 
had  about  this  time  their  provincial  synods,  as  well  as 
England  and  Milan,  and  that  they  condemned  the  heresy  of 
the  Monothelites,  though  their  decrees  have  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  preserved  :  yet  those  nations  were  neither 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire  or  the  patriarchate  of  Rome 
at  the  time  of  this  council. 

11.  But,  after  all  the  pains  of  these  learned  men  to  prove 
Wilfrid  the  legate  of  the  English  church  in  a  patriarchal 
council  held  at  Rome  under  Agatho  in  the  year  680,  one  has 
much  ado  to  forbear  thinking,  that  there  never  was  any  one 
assembly  of  that  denomination  under  Agatho;  but  on  the 
contrary  that  the  council  said  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bishops,  and  called  the  council  of  the  apostolic 
church  of  the  city  of  Rome,  was  no  one  assembly;  bat  that 
that  denomination  was  applied  to  the  several  provincial  assem- 
blies of  the  Roman  patriarchate,  the  result  whereof  being 
transmitted  to  Rome,  and  by  Agatho  bishop  thereof  to  the 
emperor,  might  possibly  from  thence  acquire  the  title  of  the 

7  ConcU.  Labbe  VI,  680,  [Mansi  XI,  285.] 
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679.  council  of  ancient  Rome.  And  Labbe,  in  his  notes  on  the  coun- 
cil under  debate  said  to  be  held  under  Agatho  in  the  year  680, 
owns  that  there  are  no  footsteps  or  remains  of  any  such  council 
but  two  epistles  to  the  emperor,  one  of  Agatho  and  the  clergy  of 
Rome,  the  other  a  synodical  epistle  in  the  name  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  see  of  Rome  '  :  whereas  in  all  other  patriarchal 
councils  the  time  and  place  of  the  assembly  and  some  acts 
thereof  appear.  And  the  aforesaid  epistles  rather  confirm 
than  destroy  this  conjecture :  for,  if  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
Roman  patriarchate  or  their  representatives  had  met  in  one 
patriarchal  council,  and  this  council  had  consisted  of  all  the 
representatives  of  the  western  churches,  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  for  Agatho  to  send  two  distinct  synodical 
epistles  to  the  general  council,  the  one  in  the  name  of  the 
clergy  of  the  archbishopric  or  province  of  Rome,  the  other  of 
the  Roman  patriarchate,  if  all  the  bishops  of  that  patri- 
archate had  met  in  one  assembly,  and  thereby  made  them- 
-  selves  one  body,  and  in  one  common  synodical  epistle  had 
declared  their  sense  in  the  matter  in  controversy. 

12.  But,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  book  wrote  against  the 
Monothelite  heresy,  which  under  the  name  of  the  epistle  of 
the  council  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  inserted  into  the  col- 
lection of  Councils,  was  drawn  up  by  the  appointment  of 
Agatho,  and  (after  it  had  been  approved  by  the  council  of 
the  province  of  Rome)  was  transmitted  to  the  several  arch- 
bishops within  the  patriarchate  of  Rome,  and  by  them  in 
their  several  provincial  synods  approved,  and  sent  back  to 
Agatho  to  be  transmitted  to  the  emperor,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted together  with  the  names  of  the  several  bishops  by 
whom  it  was  approved  ;  the  reason  of  the  aforesaid  distinct 
epistles  and  all  the  difficulties  relating  to  the  patriarchal 
council  seem  to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  reason  of  the  con- 
fusion in  our  history  in  speaking  of  Wilfrid,  sometimes  as 
present  at  Rome  in  the  provincial  council  consisting  of  fifty, 
sometimes  as  one  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops  of 
which  the  council  of  the  apostolic  church  of  the  city  of 
Rome  is  said  to  consist,  will  be  no  longer  a  secret. 

However  this   matter  be,  that  which  seems   undeniable 

^*>  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  584,  [Mansi  XI,  185.] 
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is  enough  to  prove  that  Wilfrid  was  not  the  legate  of  the  679. 
English  church,  as  Baronius  and  Binius  contend ;  much  less 
did  he  appear  in  the  patriarchal  council  by  virtue  of  a  sum- 
mons from  pope  Agatho,  as  Mr.  Schelstrate  would  have  it 
believed  '.  And,  however  new  the  aforesaid  conjecture,  re- 
lating to  the  patriarchal  council  said  to  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  bishops,  may  appear,  I  am  not  singular 
in  it ;  for  Richer  in  his  History  of  the  Councils  appears  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion  ^ :  and,  if  it  be  true  that  there  never  was 
such  an  assembly  under  Agatho,  a  few  arguments  are  enough 
to  prove  that  Wilfrid  was  not  present  at  an  assembly  which 
never  had  a  being. 

13.  On  the  best  judgment  one  can  make  from  all  the  light 
we  have  into  this  affair,  the  matter  of  fact  seems  to  be  briefly 
this.  Wilfrid  being  driven  from  his  bishopric  went  to  Rome 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  679  ;  and,  representing  to  pope 
Agatho  the  hardships  that  were  put  upon  him,  he  was  favour- 
ably received  by  that  prelate.  And  a  provincial  council, 
being  summoned  by  Agatho  to  meet  at  Rome  about  the 
Monothelite  heresy,  assembled  about  Easter  following:  in  680. 
this  assembly  appeared  in  person  and  by  proxy  about  fifty 
bishops  1.  Agatho  having  related  his  case  to  them,  Wilfrid 
was  admitted  into  this  assembly  ;  and,  besides  that  of  his  own 
case,  probably  gave  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English, 
British,  and  Scottish  churches  as  to  the  matter  under  dis- 
pute :  and  therefore  those  who  transmitted  the  judgment  of 
the  council  of  the  see  of  Rome  against  the  Monothelites  to 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  repu- 
tation of  that  judgment,  did,  after  Wilfrid  had  left  Rome, 
insert  his  name  as  a  witness  to  the  doctrine  of  the  English, 
British,  and  Scottish  churches  in  the  particular  under  dis- 
pute ^.     Agreeably  to  this  account,  the  writer  of  his  life  (and 

'  Schelstrate,  as  cited  in  note  i  on  sisting  of  about   fifty   persons   (of 

^  7.  whom  about  one  third  were  bishops), 

'  Richerii  Histor.  Concil.  I,  x,  9.  was    convened    at   Rome  by   pope 

1  Eddius  ibid.  c.  29,  p.  65.  [See  Agatho  to  consider  certain  matters 
note  3  on  §  7  of  this  chapter.]  concerning  the  English  church  in 

2  [If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  October  of  the  seventh  Indiction, 
document  printed  in  Concil.  Britan.  that  is,  in  October  678,  if  the  In- 
Spelman  I,  158,  Wilkins  I,  45,  as  diction  began  in  September.  But, 
has  been  stated  above  in  note  5  on  although  the  record  of  that  coun- 
§  8  of  this  chapter,  a  council,  con-  cil  s{)eaks  of  a  dissension  existing 
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6So.  Bede,  who  word  for  word  transcribes  the  same  account  of 
this  affair)  says  that  Wilfrid  gave  an  account  of  the  faith  of 
the  aforesaid  churches  ',  but  makes  no  mention  of  his  having 
a  proxy  or  deputation  from  them,  a  thing  so  much  for  the 
honour  of  Wilfrid,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  omitted,  if 
there  had  been  any  manner  of  ground  for  it;  nor  can  it  be 
allowed,  without  a  direct  contradiction  to  what  all  those 
writers  have  said  of  the  reason  of  his  going  to  Rome  and  of 
his  conduct  there. 

14.  And  it  may  be,  if  it  was  well  inquired  into,  there  would 
appear  as  little,  if  not  less,  ground  for  the  subscriptions  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  bishops  to  the  council  of  Agatho,  than 
for  that  of  Wilfrid.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that,  whatever  argu- 
ments for  the  extent  of  the  patriarchate  of  Rome  the  writ- 
ers of  that  communion  may  draw  from  the  history  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople  to  prove  Britain,  France,  and  Spain 
within  the  bounds  thereof,  that  history  affords  a  proof  be- 
yond dispute  that  a  great  part  of  Italy  itself  was  not  so  happy 
at  this  time. 

For,  whereas  the  emperor  had  commanded  Donus,  prede- 
cessor to  Agatho,  to  transmit  to  the  council  of  Constantino- 
ple the  sense  of  the  several  provinces  within  his  patriarchate. 


between  archbishop  Theodore  and  tified  the  faith  of  the  northern  part 

some  of  the  EngUsh  bishops,  and  of  Britain,  was  convened  at  the  time 

contains  a  direction  concerning  the  of  Easter,  probably  in  670,  but  the 

number  of  sees  in  England,  no  men-  year  is  not  recorded  by  Eddius.l 

tion  of  Wilfrid's  case  or  of  Wilfrid  3  Eddius  ibid.  c.  51,  p.  81  :   Bed. 

himself  can  be  found  in  it.     Spel-  ibid.  V,  19.    [The  only  passage  in 

man  however  and  Wilkins,  and  in-  which  Bede  and  Eddius  agree  word 

deed    most    writers,    identify    that  for  word   is   the   following  extract 

council  with   the    synod   of  about  from  the  records  of  the  Roman  sy- 

fifty  persons  which  Eddius,  as  last  nod.     "  Vilfridus  Deo  amabilis  epi- 

cited,  tells  us  did  consider  and  de-  8CopusEboracaecivitatis,apo8tolicam 

cide   upon   Wilfrid's    case,   but  of  sedem  de  sua  causa  appellans,  et  ab 

which  he  does  not  give  us  any  date,  hac  potestate  de  certis  incertisque 

If  again  credit  is  to  be  given  to  rebus  absolutus,  et  cum  aliis  centum 

the  statements  of  Eddius,  as  cited  viginti  quinque  episcopis  in  synodo 

in  the  next  note,  Agatho's  synod  of  in  judicii   sede  constitutus,  et  pro 

a  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops  omni  aquilonali  parte  Brittaniae  et 

(whether  that  is  the  number  of  the  Hibemiae  insulis,  quae  ab  Anglorum 

bishops  who  actually  met  or  of  those  et  Brittonum  necnon  Scottorum  et 

who  approved  and  subscribed  the  Pictorum  geutibus   incoluntur,  ve- 

synodical  epistle),  the  synod  which  ram  et  catliolicam  fidem  confessus 

drew  up  a  judgment  against  the  est,  et  cum  subscriptione  sua  corro- 

heresy  of  the  Monothehtes,  and  in  boravit."] 
which  Wilfrid  is  said  to  have  cer- 
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and  in  obedience  thereunto  pope  Agatho  returned  the  judg-  680. 
ment  of  the  clergy  of  his  patriarchate  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- five  bishops,  it  is  very  evident  from  the 
epistle  of  Mansuetus  archbishop  of  Milan  inserted  in  the 
history  of  that  council,  that  that  prelate  did,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  council  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  be  held  at 
Constantinople,  summon  a  provincial  synod,  which  met  in 
the  city  of  Milan ;  and,  having  in  that  synod  drawn  up  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  intituled,  An  exposition  of  the  faith  by  the 
bishops  of  the  synod  of  Milan,  without  the  conjunction  of  the 
council  of  the  Roman  patriarchate,  or  the  mediation  of  Aga- 
tho patriarch  thereof,  Mansuetus  did,  by  a  synodical  epistle 
directed  immediately  to  the  emperor  himself,  transmit  to  the 
council  of  Constantinople  the  judgment  and  doctrine  of  his 
own  province'.  And  though  Platina  in  the  life  of  Donus 
does  pretend  that  the  church  of  Ravenna,  which  had  for  a 
considerable  time  stood  so  separate  from  that  of  Rome  that 
it  had  obtained  the  title  of  autocephalos  or  independent,  was 
reduced  to  a  submission  to  the  church  of  Rome  by  pope 
Donus,  and  that  Theodore,  at  this  time  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna, made  this  submission-;  yet  for  all  this,  if  the  case  of 
Ravenna  was  ^ot  altogether  the  same  with  that  of  Milan, 
there  is  little  foundation  for  the  pretence  of  Platina.  For  it 
appears  by  several  sessions  of  that  council  that  Theodore,  at 
this  time  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  his  clergy,  are  not  com- 
prehended in  the  number  of  the  hundred  twenty  and  five 
bishops  of  which  the  council  of  the  Roman  patriarchate  did 
consist,  but  were  represented  by  Theodore  a  presbyter  and  a 
monk,  who  was  the  legate  of  that  archbishop  ^ 

•  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  601,  [Mansi  cured  by  Maurus,  the  next  archbi- 

XI,  203.     Yet  the  subscription  of  shop  but  one  before  Theodore.  Ibid. 

Mansuetus  is  appended  to  Agatho's  Vit.  Mauri  cap.  i.    See  on  this  sub- 

synodical   epistle,  in   the  published  ject  Cave,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  ch.  v,  §  4; 

collections  of  Councils ;  as  in  Labbe  and   on  the  title  of    AvTOKf(f>a\.os 

VI,  700 ;  Mansi  XI,  306.]  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  II,  xviii.] 

2  [Platin.  Pont.  Rom., "  Donus".        3  [Theodore  the  presbyter,  repre- 

The    same    statement     concerning  sentmg  his  namesake  the  archbishop 

archbishop  Theodore   is  made  by  of  Ravenna,  appears  to  have  been 

Agnellus ;  but  he  says  that  the  sub-  present  at  every  session  of  this  coun- 

mission  was  made  to  pope  Agatho,  cil  of  Constantinople.     See  for  ex- 

the  immediate  successor  of  Donus.  ample  Labbe  VI,  608,  1030;  Mansi 

Lib.  Pontif.,  Vit.  Theodori  cap.  iv.  XI,  209,  641.     But  he  is  nowhere 

He  also  says  that  the  indepenaence  described  as  a  monk.] 
of  the  church  of  Ravenna  \va8  se- 
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680.  In  short  it  is  so  manifest  that  Milan  was  not  at  this  time 
within  the  patriarchate  of  Rome  nor  subject  to  the  bishops 
thereof,  that  it  appears  by  Baronius,  that,  when  pope  Nicholas 
about  three  hundred  years  after  sent  Petrus  Damianus  bishop 
of  Ostia,  as  his  legate,  to  compose  a  difference  which  had 
happened  in  that  archbishopric,  the  clergy  denied  his  author- 
ity, and  afl&nned  that  the  Arabrosian  church  ought  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  Roman  laws,  and  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
no  authority  to  judge  or  order  any  thing  in  the  see  of  Milan'*. 
But  to  go  no  further,  the  account  of  this  affair,  as  it  appears 
in  the  history  and  sessions  of  this  council,  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  Roman  patriarchate  was  so  far  from  extending  over 
the  western  churches  at  this  time,  that  on  the  contrary  it 
shows  plainly  that  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Ravenna,  to 
say  nothing  of  Aquileia,  all  lying  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
were  not  at  this  time  within  the  bounds  of  that  patriarchate  \ 
These  reflections  on  the  sentiments  of  Monsieur  Schel- 
strate,  and  on  the  conjectures  of  Binius,  Baronius,  and 
Monsieur  Labbe,  are  also  answers  enough  to  what  the  learned 
de  Marca  saith  of  appeals^;  for  the  reason  on  which  he  ad- 
vances that  doctrine  must  immediately  vanish,  when  once  it 
appears  that  Britain  was  not  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
patriarchate.  But  how  little  ground  those  great  men  had  to 
found  the  right  of  appeals,  or  the  extent  of  the  patriarchal 
power,  or  indeed  to  challenge  any  advantage  to  the  see  of 
Rome  from  the  example  of  Wilfrid,  the  prosecution  of  his 
story,  to  which  I  am  now  to  return,  will  make  very  plain. 

15.  Wilfrid  coming  to  Rome  about  the  time  that  Agatho 
had  convened  his  provincial  synod  to  make  choice  of  proctors 
and  prepare  instructions  for  the  general  council  appointed  to 
meet  at  Constantinople,  Wilfrid  by  a  petition  sets  forth  his 
case,  representing  the  hardships  he  underwent,  not  only  in 
being  driven  from  his  see,  but  in  having  his  diocese  divided 
and  three  new  bishoprics  erected  therein,  as  he  pretended, 
not  only  without  his  consent,  but  without  a  fault  any  way 
meriting  such  treatment'.     Agatho  introduced  Wilfrid  into 

■*  Baron.  Annal.  an.  1059,  ^^^^-  Kccles.  IX,  i,  9-12.] 

[See  Cave,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  ch.  v,  §  2.]  ^  [De  Marca  cited  before,  in  §  7, 

•''  [On  the  -^xtent  of  the  Roman  note  2,"] 

patriarchate    see    Bingham,   Orig.  '  Eddius  ibid.  c.  29. 
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his  provincial  council,  consisting  of  fifty  bishops  or  their  680. 
proxies^:  and,  there  being  nobody  to  oppose  or  contradict 
him,  Wilfrid  told  his  story  so  well,  that  Agatho  and  his  synod 
were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  restored  to  his  bishopric 
again,  and  that,  if  the  interests  of  religion  required  the  divi- 
sion of  his  diocese,  yet  such  bishops  should  be  placed  therein 
as  might  have  the  approbation  and  good -liking  of  Wilfrid. 
And,  to  give  the  greater  force  to  this  their  judgment,  they 
pretended  to  decree,  that  if  any  bishop  or  presbyter  refused 
obedience  thereto,  he  should  be  deposed ;  and  if  any  of  the 
laity,  that  they  should  be  shut  out  from  the  holy  sacrament 3. 

This  aflfair  being  thus  despatched  in  the  synod  of  fifty 
bishops,  without  any  notice  of  the  general  council  subject  to 
the  apostolic  see  or  directions  to  wait  the  meeting  thereof, 
Wilfrid  was  by  Agatho  and  his  synod  required  to  make  what 
haste  he  could  to  return  to  Britain,  and  to  show  their  resolu- 
tions to  Ecgfrid  king  of  the  northern  English  and  Theodore 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  accordingly  he  obeyed^. 

But  though  Theodore  had  had  his  education  in  Rome^, 
and  owed  his  advancement  entirely  to  the  favour  of  that  see ; 
and  though  the  late  revolution  in  the  English  church  had 
prepared  the  kings  and  people  for  the  most  favourable  sen- 
timents of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  bishops  of  Rome ; 
yet  it  seems  that  Theodore  was  so  little  sensible  of  any  au- 
thority the  bishops  of  Rome  had  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs 
of  the  English  church,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  sentence 
passed  in  favour  of  Wilfrid. 

As  for  Ecgfrid  the  king  of  Northumberland,  he  was  so 
little  acquainted  with  proceedings  of  this  kind,  and  so  far 
from  acquiescing  in  the  decree  of  the  Roman  synod,  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  cheat  and  imposture,  and  was  so  fully 

'^  [But  see  note  3  on  §  7  of  this  person  so  sent  by  Theodore.] 

chapter.]  4  ibid.  c.  32.  [See  before,  §  10, 

3  Eddius  jbid.c.  31.  [In  the  letter  note  4.] 

of  pope  John  VI  to  the  kings  Aethel-  *  I  Pope  Zachary  in  an  epistle  to 

red  and  Aldfrith,  preserved  by  Eddius  Boniface    describes    Theooore     as 

c.  52,  it  is  stated  that  Wilfrid's  case  "  Athenis  eruditus".  Zachar.  Epist. 

was  heard  by  Agatho  in  the  presence  X,  ad  Bonifac,  Concil.  Labbe  VI, 

of  persons  who  had  been  sent  from  1518,  Mansi  XII,  339.     And  this  is 

England    to  oppose  him   both   by  entirely    in    accordance    with    the 

Theodore  and   by   Hild  abbess   of  accoimt  of  his  election  to  the  see  of 

Streanaeshalch ;  and  in  c.  29  Eddius  Canterbury  given  by  Bede  in  H.  E. 

names   Coenwald,  a  monk,  as  the  IV,  i.] 
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680.  persuaded  thereof,  that  he  resented  the  obstinacy  of  Wilfrid 
in  refusing  to  declare  it  so.  However,  to  act  in  this  affair 
with  the  precaution  that  became  his  character,  he  called  his 
nobility  and  clergy  to  advise  upon  the  matter ;  and  after 
mature  deliberation,  instead  of  yielding  obedience  to  the 
judgment  of  Agatho  and  his  council  and  restoring  Wilfrid  to 
his  bishopric,  that  prince,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
bishops  and  nobility,  sent  Wilfrid  to  prison,  and  put  him 
under  such  strict  confinement  that  he  suffered  nobody  to 
come  near  him*'.  And  in  this  miserable  condition  he  lan- 
guished nine  months,  where  we  must  leave  him,  and  look 
back  to  the  state  of  the  English  church  under  Theodore. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

AB    ANNO    680   AD    ANNUM    69 1. 

1.  Account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Monothelite  heresy.  Honorius 
bishop  of  Rome  guilty  thereof.  It  occasions  the  convening  the  council  at 
Hatfield. 

2.  The  state  of  learning  and  of  the  English  bishoprics  at  the  time  of  this 
council :  wise  conduct  thereof. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  council  of  Hatfield.  English  church  settled  on 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  explained  by  the  first  general  councils. 

4.  This  council  imitates  a  provincial  council  at  Milan  and  the  ancients. 
John  precentor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  present  thereat.  The  mistakes  that 
Baronius  runs  into  upon  that  account.  The  true  occasion  of  his  coming 
into  England. 

5.  Theodore  sends  a  copy  of  this  council  to  Rome.  The  monkish  account 
of  this  council. 

6.  The  bishoprics  of  Worcester,  Leicester,  Hereford,  founded ;  Sidna- 
c ester  restored. 

7.  Leicester  said  to  be  mistaken  for  Chester.  Reason  of  that  charge 
considered. 

8.  Wilfrid  flies  to  the  South-Saxons,  where  he  is  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  the  people  of  Sussex  and  Surrey. 

9.  Occasions  and  circumstances  of  their  conversion.  Bishopric  of  Selsey 
erected.     Wilfrid  first  bishop  thereof. 

10.  Christian  religion  generally  received  in  England.  Wilfrid  reconciled 
to  Theodore;  restored  to  York.     Changes  thence  ensued. 

1 1 .  Wilfrid's  unquiet  spirit  occasions  a  new  banishment ;  flies  to  the 
king  of  Mercia ;  is  made  bishop  of  Leicester.  Death  of  Theodore  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

1.  Though  the  difficulties  with  which  men  penetrate 
^  ^  Eddius  ibid.  c.  33. 
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common  things  should,  one  would  think,  lead  them  to  the  680. 
most  profound  modesty  in  their  judgments  and  discourses  of 
things  in  their  own  natures  incomprehensible,  yet  such  is 
our  unhappy  temper,  that,  whilst  ignorance  leads  us  into 
errors,  the  vanity  of  men  is  such  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difl&culty  they  part  with  them,  and  very  often  we  choose 
rather  to  part  with  God's  way  of  speaking  than  with  our 
own.  And  as  this  unhappiness  in  the  nature  of  men  has 
given  beginning  to  many  heresies,  so  it  has  made  them  very 
troublesome  and  uneasy  to  the  world. 

That  which  at  this  time  divided  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  was  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  which  seems 
rather  a  branch  of  the  Eutychian  heresy,  or  that  heresy  in 
another  dress,  than  a  new  and  distinct  opinion.  Eutyches, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Constantinople  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  had  broached  an  opinion  which  destroyed 
the  distinct  properties  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  of 
Christ,  and  with  obstinacy  persisted  therein  ;  but  that  heresy^ 
falling  under  the  censure  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  during 
the  life  of  Eutyches,  made  no  great  progress  in  the  worlds 
But  out  of  the  ashes  of  that  heresy  arose  that  of  the  Mo- 
nothelites about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  which  by 
asserting  one  will  and  operation  in  Christ  did,  at  least  in  the 
consequence  of  it,  destroy  the  distinction  of  natures;  for 
which  reason,  as  I  think,  I3ede  in  his  preamble  to  the  Council 
of  Hatfield  speaks  of  the  heresy  best  known  by  that  of  the 
Monothelites  under  the  name  of  the  Eutychian  heresy  2. 

But,  to  let  pass  the  original  of  this  error,  about  the  middle 
of  this  century  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  begun  to 
spread  itself  in  the  church,  and  prevailed  so  far,  that  Sergius, 
Pyrrhus,  and  Paul,  successively  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
and  Honorius  bishop  of  Rome,  and  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  eastern  church,  fell  into  this  error ;  and  Theodore  at 


'  [For  an  account  of  Eutyches  an  account  of  the  heresy  of  the 
and  his  sect  see  Mosheim's  Ecclesi-  Monothelites  (or  Monotheletes, 
astical  History  Cent.  V,  part  II,  fiovodtX^rai)  see  Mosheim  ibid, 
chap.  V,  §§  13-20;  Neander's  Cent.  VII,  part  II,  chap.  v,§§  4-12; 
Church  Historyyol.  IV, pp.  216-247,  Neander  ibid.  vol.  V,  pj).  226-255; 
in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  or  Hardwick's  History  of  the  Christ- 
Library.]  ian  Church  chap.  Ill,  pp.  69-75.] 

2  [Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  IV,  17.  For 
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680.  this  time  patriarch  of  Constantinople-^,  and  Macarlus  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  together  with  many  of  their  clergy,  were  great 
favourers  of  it*.  And  this  interrupted  the  ancient  method 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church  by  epistles,  containing  a 
confession  of  faith,  sent  from  new  advanced  bishops  to  the 
patriarchs  and  other  eminent  bishops  of  the  church,  as  well 
from  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  those  of  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  as  on  the  contrary.  And  these 
letters  being  thus  reciprocal,  a  common  friendship  and  com- 
munion were  preserved.  But  for  the  reasons  above  this 
course  ceasing  about  this  time  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the 
intercourse  betwixt  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  but 
it  made  so  wide  a  breach  betwixt  them,  that  some  eastern 
bishops  petitioned  the  emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus,  that 
the  names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  might  be  left  out  of  the 
diptychs  of  the  church,  and  particularly  the  name  of  Vitalian, 
by  whom  Theodore  was  sent  into  Britain  ^. 

As  this  occasioned  the  calling  of  the  sixth  general  council 
to  meet  this  year  at  Constantinople,  and  in  order  thereunto 
several  provincial  councils,  so  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury could  not  but  think  himself  obliged  to  take  notice  of  a 
heresy  which  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world  at  this  time ; 
and  therefore  having  intimated  this  to  Ecgfrid  king  of  the 
Northumbrians,  to  Ethelred  king  of  the  Mercians,  Adulph  king 


3  [Theodore  seems  to  have  been  known,  nor  is  there  any  record  of 
made  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  answer  sent  to  it.  But  it  is  very 
676.  He  was  displaced  by  the  plain  from  the  emperor's  letter,  that 
emperor  in  678,  and  restored  by  him,  the  new  opinions  had  already  caused 
after  the  death  of  George  his  sue-  much  disagreement  between  the 
cessor  in  the  see,  in  683.  See  Pagi  eastern  and  western  churches ;  and 
onBaron.  Annal.  an.666,  ii;  an.678,  he  summoned  the  council  in  the 
V ;  an.  682,  vii.l  hope  of  settling  the  points  in  dis- 

4  Concil.  Laboe  VI,  594,  [Mansi  pute  and  of  restoring  peace  and 
XI,  196.     The  reference  here  made  unity  to  Christendom.} 

is  to  the  emperor's  letter  addressed         ^  Ibid.    [The   cessation   of  these 

to   pope  Donus,  but  received  after  letters,  if  they  did  now  cease,  was  the 

his  death  by  pope  Agatho,  by  which  consequence,  rather  than  the  cause, 

the  si.xth  general  council  was  called  of  the  breach  between   the   eastern 

together.     It  states  that  Theodore,  and   western   churches.     Theodore 

on  becoming  patriarch  of  Constanti-  of  Constantinople  and  Macarius  of 

nople,  would  not  send  to  the  bishop  Antioch  were  the  eastern  bishops 

of  Rome  the  usual  synodical  epistle,  who  petitioned  the  emperor.     I'hey 

fearing  it  would  not  be  received,  but  wished  to  leave  out  the  names  of  all 

sent  a^iortatory  letter  instead.     The  the  bishops  of  Rome  after  Honorius. 

contents  of  Theodore's  letter  are  not  See  before,  vi,  6,  note  3.] 
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of  the  East- Angles,  and  Lotharius  king  of  Kent,  a  council  was     680. 
called,  which  met  at  Hatfield  the  fifteenth  of  the  calends  of 
October,  or  the  fifteenth  ^  of  September,  680. 

2.  Learning  was  at  this  time  in  so  few  hands  and  at  so  low 
an  ebb  through  the  western  churches,  that  what  Baronius 
saith  of  Agatho's  sending  for  archbishop  Theodore  to  Rome 
to  assist  him  in  writing  against  the  heresy  of  the  Monothe- 
lites  1  has  much  more  appearance  of  truth  than  what  he  else- 
where saith  of  his  being  summoned  thither  as  a  subject  to  the 
council  of  Rome  - ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  council  seems  to 
answer  the  received  opinion  of  his  abilities.  For,  notwith- 
standing what  Diceto  saith  of  an  hundred  bishops  assembled 
in  the  council  of  Hatfield  ^,  one  has  much  ado  to  find  out 
the  tenth  part  of  that  number.  For  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  containing  all  the  midland  counties  of  England,  had 
at  this  time  but  two  bishops,  and  these  were  Sexulfus 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Ethelwine  bishop  of  Sidnacester  ;  or 
at  the  most  but  five,  if  the  division  of  that  kingdom  was 
made  the  year  preceding^.  But  it  seems  probable  that  that 
division  was  owing  to  the  resolution  taken  in  the  council  of 
Hatfield  to  increase  the  number  of  bishoprics  ^  ;  and,  if  the 
design  was  formed  the  preceding  year,  yet  it  appears  that 
Bosel,  who  was  the  first  actual  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  not 
consecrated  till  this  year  ^.  Erkenwald  bishop  of  London  was 
the  only  bishop  of  the  East-Saxons,  and  Hedda  of  the  West. 
Bosa  was  bishop  of  York,  Eata  of  Lindisfarne  and  Hagul- 


*  [Rather,  the  seventeenth.]  in  this  chapter.] 

'  Baron.  Annal.  an.  679,  v.   [See        ^  [No  such  "  resolution "  is  re- 

before,  vi,  9,  note  4.]  corded  to  have  been  "  taken  in  the 

2  [Baron.  Annal.  an.  679,  ix;  council  of  Hatfield."  See  before,  vi, 
680,  ii,  viii.]  10,  note  6.] 

3  ["  Concilium  coegit  centum  epi-  "  Annal.  Wigom.,  Angl.  Sacr. 
scoporumetdoctorumplurimorum".  I,  469.  [Florence  of  Worcester,  Ap- 
Rad.  de  Dicet.  Hist.  Archiep.  Cant.,  pend.  "  Hwiccia",  expressly  says 
Vit.  Theodori,  Angl.  Sacr.  H,  679.  that  the  see  of  Worcester  was  con- 
But  in  Abbrev.  Chron.  an.  683  he  stituted  in  679,  and  that  Tatfrith, 
says,  "  Theodorus  archiepiscopus  a  monk  of  Streanaeshalch  (now 
ccetum  episcoporum  doctorumque  Whitby),  was  chosen  for  the  first 
plurimorum  collegit."  Scriptor.  X  bishop,  but  died  before  he  could  be 
ed.  Twysden,  col.  441.  Probably  consecrated.  It  is  very  likely  there- 
in the  course  of  transcription  cen-  fore  that  Bosel,  who  was  chosen  in 
turn  was  substituted  in  the  former  his  room,  could  not  be  consecrated 
passage  for  coe/um.]  before  680.] 

*  [See  before,  vi,  2,  5 ;    and  §  6 
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680.  atad",  Ecca  bishop  of  the  East-Angles^.  Quicheltn  was 
about  this  time  bishop  of  Rochester  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  predecessor  Putta,  some  time  before  driven  from  that  see, 
was  yet  living  9.  As  for  Wilfrid,  it  is  very  probable  that, 
notwithstanding  what  is  said  to  the  contrary  by  Baronius, 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  England  at  the  time  of  this  council:  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  South-Saxons  were  yet  uncon- 
verted. So  that  upon  the  whole  matter  it  appears  that  the 
English  bishops  who  assembled  in  this  council,  including 
Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  not  exceed  the 
number  of  nine  or  ten  at  the  most :  and  for  the  British  or 
Scotch  bishops,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
present,  or  so  much  as  summoned  to  it ;  but  on  the  contrary 
that  it  was  made  up  of  the  clergy  of  the  dominions  of  those 
princes  whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  preamble  thereof;  and 
if  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  East-Saxons  be  omitted,  it  is 
probable  it  was  because  he  was  at  this  time  a  tributary  to 
the  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

Bede  by  his  way  of  speaking  of  this  assembly  gives  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  bishops  were  assisted  therein  by 
some  of  the  lower  clergy,  but  does  not  give  us  light  enough 
to  determine  who  they  were,  or  what  interest  they  had  in 
this  affair i*\  But,  whatever  the  men  were  by  whom  this 
council  was  conducted,  the  result  thereof  carries  great  appear- 

7  [See  before,  vi,  4.]  scopal  succession  (see   note  12  on 

8  [When  Bisi,  who  was  sole  hi-  §  7  of  this  chapter)  but  even  threat- 
shop  of  the  East-Angles  at  the  time  ened  the  very  existence  of  Christ- 
of  the  council  of  Hertford  (see  be-  ianity  in  the  land.  Afterwards  in 
fore,  V,  8),  was  incapacitated  by  the  reign  of  Edwy  (955-959)  the 
very  severe  infirmity  for  the  admin-  East-Angles  were  again  brought 
istration  of  his  diocese,  two  bishops,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  sin- 
Aeccaand  Baed wine,  were  consecrat-  gle  bishoj),  who  sat  at  Elmham,  and 
edjp  his  room,  the  former  taking  the  see  of  Dummoc  remained  ex- 

~  the   existing    see    of    Dummoc   or  tinct.     Flor.  Wigorn.    Chron.    Ap- 

Dunwich     in     Suffolk,    the    latter  pend.,     "  East-Anglia",     Monum. 

being  placed  at  Helmham  or  Elm-  Hist.  Brit.  I,  618.] 
ham  in  Norfolk,  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.         ^  [Cuichelm  seems  to  have  been 

IV,  5.     Bede    gives    no    date    for  consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester  in 

this  consecration ;  but  Florence  of  676 ;  but  he  quitted  the  see  "  post 

Worcester    places    it  in   the   same  non   multum   temporis",   and   was 

year  with  the  council  of  Hertford,  succeeded  by  Gebmund.  Bed.  ibid. 

073,  or  more  correctly  672.     The  IV,  12.] 

division  continued  till  the  irruptions         ">  ["  CoUecto  venerabilium  sacer- 

of  the   Danes  about  (or  not  long  dotum    doctorumque     plurimorum 

after)  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen-  coetu."   Ibid.  IV,  17.     See  before, 

tury  not  ofiljr  interrupted  the  epi-  v,  9.] 
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ance  of  wisdom  and  judgment.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  680. 
first  thought  of  it  was  owing  to  the  controversy  of  the  age : 
but  this  assembly  carried  it  a  great  deal  further,  and  took 
this  opportunity  not  only  to  condemn  the  heresy  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  but  to  establish  a  lasting  standard  both  for  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  English  church. 

3.  The  council  being  assembled,  after  sermon  Theodore 
gave  a  short  account  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  it  was  delivered 
by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  summed  up  in  the  Apostolic  Creed ', 
and  explained  and  confirmed  by  the  fathers  and  general  coun- 
cils. The  bishops,  having  personally  declared  their  consent 
and  agreement  to  these  doctrines,  proceeded  to  make  a  par- 
ticular confession  of  their  faith  with  relation  to  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  opposed  by  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and 
Monothelites ;  and,  having  declared  they  unanimously  agreed 
in  the  received  and  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  took 
particular  care  to  declare  their  agreement  with  the  whole  ca- 
tholic church  in  receiving  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
five  first  general  councils,  that  of  Nice  against  the  Arians,  the 
first  of  Constantinople  against  Macedonius  and  Eudoxius,  the 
council  of  Ephesus  against  the  Nestorians,  that  of  Chalcedon 
against  Eutyches  and  Nestorius,  the  second  of  Constantinople 
agamst  Theodore  and  Theodoret  and  the  Epistles  of  Ibas,  re- 
ceiving what  those  councils  received,  and  rejecting  what  they 
rejected ;  and,  lest  these  decrees  should  be  thought  too  ge- 
neral or  subject  to  evasion,  to  these  they  added  the  reception 
of  a  council  held  in  Rome  under  pope  Martin  in  the  year 
649,  called  on  purpose  to  give  a  stop  to  the  heresy  of  the 
Monothelites^. 

Here  we  have  the  English  church,  hitherto  unsettled, 
brought  to  an  establishment  on  the  common  foundation  of 
the  universal  church,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  explained  by  the 
five  first  general  councils. 

4.  This  was  the  method  used  by  Mansuetus  archbishop  of 
Milan  the  year  preceding  ^ ;  and,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
same  heresy,  by  Martin  bishop  of  Rome^ ;  and  indeed  the 

'  [The  expression  used  in  the  Act  i  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  [576,  601, 

of  the  council  presen'ed  by  Bede  is  Mansi  XI,  173, 203.    See  before,  vi, 

"  sanctorum    palrum    symbolum",  14.I 

meaninR  the  Nicene  Creed.]  -  [Concil.    Labbe    VI,   75-387, 

2  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  17.  Mansi  X.  863-1188.] 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  L 
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680.  common  method  of  .all  the  preceding  councils,  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  church  by  declaring  their  consent  and  agree- 
ment in  the  doctrine  of  the  first  ages. 

Amongst  those  who  were  present  at  and  approved  this 
council  was  John,  precentor  of  St.  Peter's  and  abbot  of  St. 
Martin"'s  in  Rome^.  From  hence  the  learned  Baronius  con- 
cludes that  this  John  was  sent  by  pope  Agatho  to  summon 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  his  synod  at  Rome' ;  and 
that  great  prelate  seems  to  please  himself  with  this  conclu- 
sion. Yet  after  all  it .  appears  that  the  precentor  did  not 
come  over  by  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  on 
the  instance  and  solicitation  of  Biscop,  termed  Benedictus, 
the  founder  of  the  abbey  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Wear 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham''. 

Now  the  site  of  this  abbey  was  first  granted  to  Benedictus 
by  Ecgfrid  king  of  the  northern  English  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  674,  the  second  of  the  Indiction,  and  fourth  of  king 
Ecgfrid  6 ;  and  in  the  compass  of  two  years  after  was  finished  7. 
Presently  after**  Benedictus  went  to  Rome,  where,  upon  his 
earnest  solicitation  of  Agatho,  he  obtained  his  leave  to  carry 
over  with  him  the  precentor  of  St.  Peter^s  to  instruct  his 
monks  in  the  art  of  singing,  and  particularly  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  way  of  performing  the  festival  services  through- 
out the  year  according  to  the  manner  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome^. 
The  precentor  being  thus  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  journey 
to  Britain,  pope  Agatho  obliged  him  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  new  English  church,  and  at  his  return  to  give  him  an 
account  thereof:  and,  that  he  might  judge  the  better  whether 

/the  English  church,  settled  by  Theodore  a  Greek,  was  free 
from  the  heresy  which  for  above  forty  years  past  had  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Greeks,  he  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  patri- 
archal Council  held  at  Rome  under  pope  Martin,  which  at 
his  arrival  in  Britain  Benedict  caused  to  be  transcribed  and 
lodged  in  his  monastery  ^'^. 

3  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  18.  7  [Not  quite  finished,  but  roofed 

^  Baron.  Annal.  an.  679,  ix.  over,  so  as  to  allow  the  celebration 

^   Bed.   Vit.   Abbat.    Wiremuth.  of  divine  service.] 

p.  225    [ed.  Wharton;   p.  295  ed.  8  [probably  in  678.    See  note  12.] 

Smith  ;  §  6  ed.  Stevenson.]  ^  Bed.  ibid. 

6  Ibid^234  [Wharton,  294  Smith,  '«  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  IV,  18.  TThe 

§  4  Stevenson.]  precentor  John  is  said  to  have  been 
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The  precentor  being  come  into  Britain  spent  a  great  deal  680. 
of  time  in  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  both  in  teaching 
music,  pricking  out  of  services,  and  directing  the  choir  how 
to  perform  them.  And  such  was  the  reputation  of  his  skill, 
that  the  masters  of  music  from  all  the  other  monasteries  of 
the  north  came  to  hear  him ;  and  not  only  so,  but  prevailed 
upon  him  to  set  up  schools  for  teaching  in  other  places  of 
that  kingdom'!.  And  when  one  considers  what  time  under- 
takings of  this  kind  necessarily  require,  and  that  Bede,  both 
in  his  Ecclesiastic  History  and  in  the  History  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth,  in  both  which  the  coming  of  John 
is  related,  makes  no  mention  of  the  errand  Baronius  has 
thought  fit  to  charge  him  with,  one  sees  great  reason  to  think 
that  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  the  assertion  of  that 
great  prelate,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  precentor  came 
over  before  the  emperor  had  sent  his  command  to  pope  Aga- 
tho's  predecessor  to  summon  the  bishops  of  his  patriarchate 
to  the  general  council'-. 

5,  Theodore  having  brought  the  council  of  Hatfield  to 
such  issue  as  he  hoped  for,  the  decrees  were  drawn  into 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  A  copy 
thereof  was  given  to  John,  abbot  of  St.  Martin's  in  Rome 
and  precentor  of  St.  Peter's,  to  carry  with  him  to  Rome'. 

But  we  have  a  very  different  account  of  this  council  from 
the  pretended  charter  of  pope  Agatho.  For  the  monkish 
writers,  who  never  forget  themselves  or  the  interest  of  their 
own  orders,  and  have  no  interests  so  near  their  hearts  as 
those  of  their  own  institutions,  are  contented  to  leave  the 
integrity  of  Baronius,  and  even  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  to 
shift  for  itself,  rather  than  lessen  the  privileges  of  their  own 
orders;  and  therefore  give  an  account  of  this  council  very 


selected  for  this  purpose  and  sent  whom  the  emperor's  letter  to  Donus 
on  the  mission  in  the  Roman  coun-  was  received  and  obeyed,  was  con- 
cil  of  October  678,  the  record  of  secrated  bishop  of  Rome  June  27, 
which  has  been  cited  before,  vi,  8,  678.  And  it  was  Agatho  who  re- 
note  5  ;  13,  note  2.]  ceived  Benedict  Biscop,  and  granted 

"   ["  Sed  et  ipsum  per  loca  in  him  the  assistance  of  the  precentor 

quibus  doceret  multi  invitare  cura-  of  St.  Peter's.     See  Pagi  on  Baron, 

bant."]     Ibid.  Annal.  an.  678,  ii;  and  Bede  a*  cited 

'2  [Donus,  to  whom  the  emperor  in  notes  3  and  5.] 
addressed  his  command,  died  A|>ril         '   Bed.  ibid. 
1 1 ,  678.     Agatho,  his  successor,  by 

l2 
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680.  dift'erent  from  all  other  writers  upon  this  subject :  for  they 
assure  us,  that  in  the  year  675Ethelred  king  of  t  he  Mercians 
sent  Wilfrid  bishop  of  York  to  Rome,  to  obtain  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  privileges  that  prince  and  his  brother  Wulfere, 
late  king  of  the  Mercians,  had  granted  to  the  monastery  of 
Medeshamsted,  now  Peterborough ;  which  being  confirmed 
by  Agatho  then  pope,  that  prelate  did  in  the  same  bull 
require  that  a  council  should  be  called  of  the  English 
bishops;  and  that  in  obedience  to  this  bull  this  council  of 
Hatfield  was  convened  by  Theodore.  And,  that  their  story 
might  be  all  of  a  piece,  they  further  tell  us  that  the  design 
of  that  council  was  no  other  than  to  have  a  public  recognition 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  this  foundation.  And  the  instru- 
ment to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  is  published 
in  the  collections  of  Spelman  and  Labbe,  and  has  a  place 
in  the  noble  monument  of  the  Saxon  antiquities,  the  Saxon 
Chronicle'^.  Yet  after  all  the  marks  of  imposture  lie  so 
open,  that  Monsieur  Du  Pin  makes  no  difiiculty  to  affirm  this 
charter  of  much  later  date  than  this  present  age,  and  made 
by  some  monk  of  that  house  some  ages  after  ■'^. 

And  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  that,  if  the  charter  to 
the  same  religious  house,  said  to  be  granted  by  Wulfere 
king  of  the  Mercians,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  Vitalian  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  looked  into,  it  might  possibly  deserve  no  better 
a  censure,  notwithstanding  the  honour  it  has  had  in  being 
transmitted  to  posterity*.  For,  whereas  that  charter  bears  date 
in  the  year  664,  and  pretends  to  exempt  that  monastery 
fcrom  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  subject  it  only  to  the 
/bishop  of  Rome ;  it  is  very  evident  that  Jarumman,  at  this 
time  bishop  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  was  himself  a  Scotch- 
man^, and  had  received  his  consecration,  and  his  whole  diocese 

2  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1, 163,  Pagi  however  on  Baron.  Annal.  an. 

[Wilkins  I,  48,]  Ck)ncil.  Labbe  VI,  679,  vii,  shows  that  the  rescript  is 

576,  [Mansi  XI,  170,]  Sax.  Chron.  not  genuine.] 

an.  675.  [This  is  one  of  the  late  addi-  ^  Du  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  VII, 

tions   to  the  Chronicle  concerning  p.  37,  "  Agatho". 

the     monastery    of    Peterborough,  ^  Sax.  Chron.  an.  657.  [This  also 

which   occur   solely   in   MS.  *'E."  is  one  of  the   additions  concerning 

ofPetrie.     The  writer  of  it  does  not  Peterborough   found   only  in  MS. 

say  that  Wilfrid  was  sent  to  Rome  "  E".] 

in  675,  or  indeed  in  any  particular  *  [Bishop  Jaruman  or  Gearoman 

year ;  buKhe  distinctly  states  that  was  by  birth  an  Anglo-Saxon,  but 

Agatho  sent  back  his  rescript  in  680.  educated  and  ordained  by  the  Scots. 
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its  Christianity,  from  the  bishops  and  clergy  under  the  680. 
Scottish  establishment ;  and  that  those  of  that  communion 
held  no  communion  at  this  time  with  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
or  with  the  English  churches  of  the  Romish  establishment : 
and  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  Wulfere  should  subject  a 
monastery  to  a  church  M'ith  which  he  himself  held  no  com- 
munion, and  to  a  power  not  yet  received  into  his  dominions. 
Besides,  amongst  the  subscribers  to  this  charter  are  Deusdedit 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Wini  bishop  of  London : 
whereas  Bede  saith  that  Wini  was  not  bishop  of  Winchester^ 
till  after  the  death  of  Deusdedit" ;  and  the  writer  of  his  life 
saith  that  Wini  was  made  bishop  of  London  in  the  year 
666**,  which  was  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  charter. 
And  such  axe  the  common  misfortunes  of  the  monkish 
charters,  that  one  who  looks  well  into  them  will  see  reason 
to  esteem  them  much  better  fitted  to  reproach  the  integrity 
and  expose  the  ignorance  of  the  religious  than  to  serve  the 
purposes  they  were  intended  for.     But  to  return. 

6.  Through  the  whole  transactions  of  this  council  we  hear 
nothing  of  Wilfrid  bishop  of  York,  nor  of  the  sentence  passed 
in  his  favour  at  Rome ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  his  case  was 
ever  under  consideration,  it  was  rather  to  confirm  than  miti- 
gate the  sentence  the  king  of  the  Northumbrians  had  passed 
upon  him.  For  it  seems  probable  that  a  new  subdivision  of  his 
diocese  was  agreed  upon  at  this  council ;  at  least  it  appears 
that,  either  this  year  or  the  year  following,  the  northern  part 
of  his  diocese,  the  see  whereof  was  in  the  island  of  Lindis- 
farne,  was  divided  into  two,  and  a  new  bishopric  erected  at  a 
place  now  called  Hexham  in  Northumberland  by  the  name 
of  the  bishopric  of  Hagulstad ;  and,  as  if  they  intended  to 
give  an  edge  to  the  mortification  of  Wilfrid,  the  abbey  which 
he  had  built  at  Hagulstad  was  made  the  seat  of  the  new 
bishop.     Besides   which,   Ecgfrid   about   this   time   erected 

Flor.     Wigom.     Chron.     Append,  bishop    of  Winchester   before  the 

"Mercia".  FordunScoti-chron.  HI,  death  of  Deusdedit.  See  also  before, 

^9  coll.  Gale ;  HI,  47  ed.  Goodall.  v,  4.] 

Ihesterfield  de  Episc.  Uchf.,  Angl.  ^  Bed.  ibid.  HI,  28. 

Sacr.  I,  425.]  8    Wharton    de    Episc.   Londin. 

*  [For  "Winchester"   here    we  p.  15.  [Wharton   says   this  on   the 

should    read     "  London".      It    is  authority  of  the  Abbrev.  Chron.  of 

evident   from  the  passage  of  Bede  Radulph.  de  Dicet.   in  Scriptor.  X 

cited  in  the  next  note  that  Wini  voas  ed.  Twysden  439.] 
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680.  another  bishopric,  thediocese  containing  that  part  of  Britain 
which  lie  had  gained  from  the  Picts.  So  tliat,  whatever 
Wilfrid  lost,  the  church  gained,  there  being  no  less  at  this 
time  than  {four  bishoprics  in  the  compass  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Northumbrians,  which  had  been  but  one  diocese  under 
Wilfrid  ;  for  Bosa  was  bishop  of  York,  Eata  of  Lindisfarne, 
Trumbert  of  Hagulstad,  and  Trumwin  of  the  more  northerly 
parts  late  subject  to  the  Picts'. 

And  about  the  time  of  this  council  of  Hatfield,  or  the  year 
preceding,  upon  the  accession  of  Ethelred  to  the  crown  of 
that  kingdom,  Mercia,  hitherto  but  one  bishopric,  is  said  to 
be  divided  into  five;  and  to  that  of  Lichfield  were  added 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Leicester,  and  Sidnacester^ 

7.  liut  not  only  that  author  in  particular,  whose  authority 
is  vouched  for  what  is  said  of  the  bishopric  of  Leicester,  is 
charged  with  a  mistake  therein,  but  the  same  learned  and 
worthy  author  who  charges  him  therewith  is  pleased  to  say, 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  our  historians  in  saying  that  a 
nishop's  see  was  founded  at  Leicester,  whereas,  saith  he,  "  in 
truth  it  was  at  Westchester,  and  not  at  Leicester,  that  the  new 
diocese  was  erected"'.  But  that  learned  writer  has  observed, 
and  that  very  truly,  that  this  "  great  mistake",  as  he  styles  it, 
"has  been  unanimously  swallowed  by  all  our  church  his- 
torians." 

This  charge  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  ancient  names  of  the 
places  under  debate  ;  for  that,  as  that  learned  writer  truly 
observes,  the  style  of  Totta  was  "  episcopus  Legecestriae", 
*  aad  that  "  Legercestria  is  the  old  name  of  Leicester,  as 
Legecestria  is  of  Chester".  But  I  must  crave  leave  to  add, 
that  Legoraceaster,  and  Leogereceaster,  and  Leogecester, 
are  also  ancient  Saxon  names  of  Leicester  - ;  that  Mr.  Whar- 


1  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  13.  '    Nicolson,    Engl.     Hist.     Li- 

^   .\ngl.    Sacr.   I,    427,   not.    h.  brary,  part   H,  ch.  v,  p.   139  [ed. 

[tVharton  here,  and  at  p.  424,  ex-  1697,  8vo;    p.   131   ed.  1714,   fol. 

presses    his    opinion   that    the  bi-  The    mistake    of   which    Nicolson 

sbopric   of  Hereford    was  founded  complains  is  that  "  we  are  told  that 

in  676,  three  or  four  years  before  (upon  the  subdivision  of  the  king- 

the  other  three.     Aethelred  became  dom  of  Mercia  into  three  dioceses 

king  of  Mercia  in  675.    Concerning  about  the  year  740)   there  was   a 

the   bishopric    of    Sidnacester    see  bishop  placed  at  Leicester."] 

before,  vi,Nj,  notes  i  and   2;  and  2  Gibson  Locorum  Explicat.p.34, 

below,  note  12  on  §  7.]  [ad   calc.   Chron.    Sax.   ed.    1692. 
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ton  observes  from  the  registers  of  Canterbury,  that  Rethunus,  680. 
bishop  of  the  diocese  whose  see  is  under  debate,  in  his  pro- 
fession made  to  Wulfred  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  styles 
himself  Legoracensis  episcopus;  the  like  he  observes  of 
Ceolred  bishop  of  the  same  see,  and  from  these  authorities 
saith  of  those  two  bishops,  that  they  affirm  themselves  chosen 
bishops  of  the  city  of  Leicester"^ ;  and  the  form  of  their  pro- 
fessions, yet  extant  in  the  Cotton  Library^,  agrees  with  his 
account.  And  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  style  of 
Reraigius  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  new  profession  made  to 
Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  deposition  of 
Stigand,  was,  Remigius  bishop  of  Dorchester,  Leicester,  and 
Lincoln^ :  and  yet  Peter  was  at  this  time  bishop  of  Chester; 
and  indeed  the  very  reason  upon  which  that  prelate  removed 
the  see  of  Lichfield  to  the  city  of  Chester,  in  pursuance  of 
the  decree  of  the  council  held  in  London  in  the  year  1070, 
was,  because  Chester  was  then  the  greatest  city  within  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  ^. 

Besides,  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  the  see  under 
debate  was  within  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  But  Higden, 
who  was  a  monk  of  Chester,  and  who  fixes  the  subdivision 
of  Mercia  into  bishoprics  in  the  year  679  s  saith  that  Chester, 
or  Legecester,  was  possessed  by  the  Britons  till  the  year  797, 
when  it  was  won  from  them  by  Ecgbert  king  of  the  West- 
Gibson  here  gives  Legoraceaster  from  Wharton's  Collections,  Lambeth 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Leogere-  MS.  585,  p.  6. 
ceaster  and  Leogecester  from  Flo-  ■*  CottonMSS.Cleop.  E,  i,fol.i6. 
rence  of  Worcester ;  but  his  list  is  [This  MS.  contains  the  profession 
very  inaccurate.  In  the  various  of  Rethunus,  but  Ceolred's  is  not  in 
MSS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  col-  it.  Wharton  made  his  collection  of 
lated  for  Petrie  the  following  forms  professions  partly  from  this  MS. 
of  the  name  of  Leicester  occur  under  and  partly  from  a  register  at  Can- 
the  years  917,  018,  921,  941,943:  terbury  written  about  1360,  each 
Legra-ceastre,  Ligra-c,  Ligran-c,  containing  some  which  are  wanting 
Ligera-c,  Ligre-c.,Ligere-c.,  Lyge-     in  the  other.] 

ra-c,  Ligora-cester.  In  Florence,  ^  "  Remigius  Dorcacensis  et 
as  edited  by  Petrie,  the  following  Legoracensis  et  Lincolinae  provinciae 
are  found  under  the  years  914,  918,  caeterarumque  provinciarum  quibus 
919,  942,  and  in  the  Appendix  at  antecessores  mei  praefuerunt  an- 
p.  622  :  Leogerecestre,  Leogere-  tistes."  Cotton  MSS.  ibid.  fol.  26. 
ceastre,  Leogera.  In  Lord  William  *  [See  below,  II,  ii,  13,  where 
Howard's  edition,  published  in  1592,  Lanfranc's  council  at  London  is 
the  name  is  printed  I^eogeceastre  rightly  placed  in  the  year  1075.] 
under  the  year  914.]  7  Ran.  Higden,  Polychron.,  coll. 

'^  "  Uterque  se   ad   Legoracensis     Gale  p.  241. 
civitatis      sedem      electum     dicit." 
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680.  Saxons,  and  united  to  his  kingdom  ^r  and  this  was  above 
an  hundred  years  after  the  founding  the  bishopric  under 
debate.  If  there  be  truth  in  this  account  of  Higden,  pro- 
bably the  name  of  Legecester  was  not  given  to  Cliester  till 
after  the  founding  of  the  bishopric ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
Caerlegion  was  the  British  name,  and  it  is  likely  it  did  not 
change  its  name,  till  it  changed  masters  and  came  to  the 
bauds  of  the  English. 

Nor  is  Higden  singular  in  his  opinion  ;  but,  as  in  the  first 
of  these  particulars  he  follows  H.  Huntingdon,  so  in  the  latter 
he  follows  Malmesbury,  who  speaks  still  more  fully  to  the 
matter  under  debate,  and  saith  that  the  see  of  the  bishopric 
under  debate  was  founded  at  the  city  of  Legecester  on  the 
river  of  Leire^.  And,  notwithstanding  what  that  reverend 
and  learned  writer  is  pleased  to  say  of  Legecestria's  being 
the  ancient  name  of  Chester,  and  Legercestria  of  Leicester, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  same  place  which  Bede  calls 
Legacaestir  and  Caerlegion  >",  (and  now  Chester),  is  by  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  called  Legercyestre '  ^ ;  for  so  that  writer 
calls  the  place  where  both  himself  and  Bede  and  our  historians 
generally  agree  so  great  a  slaughter  was  made  of  the  British 
clergy. 

This  confusion  of  names  shows  how  little  stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  arguments  of  this  kind,  and  more  especially  when  the 
criticism  lies  cross  to  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  notorious  and 
generally  agreed  upon.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  case  of  the 
matter  in  debate :  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  bi- 
shopric whose  seat  we  are  now  inquiring  after  was  united  to 
tliat  of  Sidnacester,  and  both  of  them  to  Dorchester;  and 


8  [Ibid.  p.  352.  Higden  does  not  Malmesb.  Pontif.  IV,  fol.  165  a. 
say  that  Chester  was  taken  from  the  The  river  is  now  called  Soar  or  Sore. 
Britons  in  797, although  he  mentions  But  on  one  of  the  heads  of  it  stands 
its  capture  under  that  year.  Ecgbert's  a  viUage  called  Legre  in  Domesday, 
reign  began  in  802,  and  his  conquest  now  Leare,  Leire,  or  Leir.  See 
of  North  Wales  was  in  the  twenty-  Nichols'  Leicestershire  1, 3,  7,  355  ; 
eighth   year  of  it,  that  is,  in  830.  IV,  240.] 

See  Malraesb.  Gest.  Reg.  II,  §  107;        '<>  [  "Ad   Civitatem   Legionura, 

Hardy's   note  on  Malmesb.  p.  00,  quae  a  gente  Anglorum  Legacaestir, 

n.  3;  Sax.Chron.an.828  ;  H.Hunt.,  a  Brittonibus  autem  rectius  Carle- 

Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  733.]  gion,  appellatur."]   Bed.  ibid.  H,  2. 

9  ["  Legecestra  est  civitas  antiqua  "  Sax.  Chron.  an.  607.  [The 
in  meditecreneis  Angliae,  a  Legra  MSS.  vary  between  Legercyestre 
iluvio    prselerfluente    sic    vocata."  and  IjCgaceastre.] 
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that  from  the  time  of  that  union  to  the  present  age  Leicester  680. 
ever  has  been  within  the  bishopric,  the  seat  whereof  was  then 
at  Dorchester  and  now  at  Lincoln i- ;  but  on  the  contrary 
the  city  and  county  of  Chester  neither  are,  nor  ever  were, 
within  the  diocese  of  the  bishops  of  Dorchester  or  Lincoln, 
but  within  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  till  the  new  bishopric  of 
Chester  was  erected  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  so  much  easier  to  ima- 
gine that  writers  may  be  mistaken  in  propriety  of  names  or 
the  orthography  and  true  writing  thereof,  than  in  such  a  public 
and  notorious  matter  of  fact  as  the  union  of  the  aforesaid 
bishoprics,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  leave  the  credit  of  our 
historians  unquestioned  in  what  they  say  of  an  episcopal  see 
founded  at  Leicester,  and  that  ancient  city  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed in  the  honour  they  have  ascribed  to  it. 

8.  But,  whatever  ground  there  may  be  to  doubt  what  our      68  r. 
historians  say  of  a  bishopric  erected  at  Leicester,  there  is  no 


•2  [The  succession  of  Mercian  bi- 
shops at  Sidnacester  (see  before,  vi, 
5,  notes  I  and  2)  continued  without 
interruption  till  about  the  year  873. 
Its  cessation  then  was  probably 
owing  to  the  increasing  irruptions 
of  the  Danes  and  their  permanent 
occupation  of  territory. 

At  Leicester  the  bishops  remained 
a  little  longer,  perhaps  till  885,  the 
last  of  them  taking  such  oversight 
as  he  could  of  the  diocese  of  Sidna- 
cester as  well  as  of  his  own.  And 
the  same  cause  which  operated  in 
Lindsey  seems  to  have  put  an  end 
to  their  succession  also ;  for  Leices- 
ter became  one  of  the  "  Five  Burghs" 
(Lincoln,  Stamford,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby  being  the  other  four) 
which  were  especially  known  as 
Danish  towns. 

Of  Dorchester  some  earlier  history 
will  be  found  before,  iv,  3,  note  7. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  it  was  certainly  within  the 
borders  of  Mercia;  it  lay  in  that  part 
of  the  territory  which  was  the  furthest 
from  the  chief  settlements  of  the 
Danes ;  and  as  Mercia  itself,  or  at 
least  the  western  portion  of  it,  had 
become  a  sort  of  fiefdom  of  Wessex, 
the  town  no  longer  had  any  danger 
to  apprehend  from  its  neighbours 


across  the  Thames.  Its  position 
therefore  combined  with  its  histori- 
cal celebrity,  as  having  been  a  place 
of  episcopal  residence  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before,  to  mark  it 
out  again  for  the  same  purpose  on 
the  suppression  of  the  more  north- 
em  sees ;  and  accordingly  we  now 
read  of  a  bishop  of  Dorchester,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  consecrated 
about  the  year  886,  shortly  after  the 
decease  of  the  last  bishop  of  Leices- 
ter, and  whose  own  death  is  recorded 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  occurring 
about  897.  About  sixty  years  after- 
wards, early  in  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
when  the  Danish  settlers  had  come 
more  into  union  with  the  Saxons 
and  had  received  Christianity,  bishop 
Leofwine  is  said  to  have  reunited 
the  dioceses  of  Lindsey  and  Leices- 
ter (Flor,  Wigom.  Chron.  Append. 
"Mid-Anglia"),  so  giving  occasion 
to  the  episcopal  style  or  title  which 
Inett  has  just  cited  as  used  by  his 
successor  Kemigius.  But  the  seat 
of  the  bishop  continued  to  be  at 
Dorchester,  until  Remigius,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Conqueror  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decree  of  Lan- 
franc's  synod  of  1075,  removed  it  to 
Lincoln.  See  below,  II,  i,  6  ;  ii,  13; 
iv,  4-] 
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68i.  ground  to  doubt  of  that  erected  at  Selsey,  (and  since  removed 
to  Chichester,)  about  this  time  or  the  year  following.  And 
Wilfrid  has  the  honour  to  have  the  first  place  in  the  succes- 
sions of  the  bishops  thereof:  and,  which  is  a  great  deal  more, 
he  had  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  being  a  great  instru- 
ment of  God's  glory  in  the  conversion  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  it  Mas  founded ;  the  manner  and  circumstances  where- 
of will  deserve  to  be  considered. 

After  Wilfrid  had  undergone  the  hardships  of  a  long  im- 
prisonment, he  was  at  last  set  at  liberty  by  king  Ecgfrid  some 
time  the  preceding  year^.  After  his  release  he  went  into  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  where  he  was  entertained  for  some  time 
by  Berthwald  nephew  to  the  king  thereof^:  but  he  remained 
quiet  there  but  a  little  while ;  for  the  fear  of  displeasing  Ecg- 
frid obliged  that  prince  to  command  Wilfrid  to  leave  his 
country.  From  whence  he  went  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West- 
Saxons  :  but  the  same  reason  which  forced  him  thither  made 
his  stay  there  unsafe,  and  drove  him  to  a  resolution  that 
seems  to  have  had  the  last  place  in  his  thoughts  and  wishes. 
In  short,  the  anger  of  king  Ecgfrid  so  pursued  that  prelate, 
that  he  was  not  suffered  to  be  at  quiet  any  where  else,  but 
was  forced  to  take  sanctuary  in  a  pagan  kingdom,  that  of  the 
South-Saxons,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Sussex  and 
Surrey  ='. 

This  people  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  saddest  and  most 
deijlorable  state  of  ignorance  and  idolatry ;  and  though  above 
foHrscore  years  had  passed  since  the  coming  of  Augustin,  yet 
if  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to- 
wards their  conversion  till  about  this  time.  And  now  it 
seems  entirely  owing  to  the  special  providence  of  God,  rather 
than  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  men :  for  though  Wilfrid  had  a 
share  in  it,  yet  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  whilst  they 
leave  him  the  satisfaction,  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  their  con- 
version, and  seem  to  make  his  case  so  far  like  that  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  who  preached  repentance  to  the  Ninevites 
against  his  will. 

>  Eddii  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  38,  coU.  2  flbid.  c.  39.] 
Gale  p.  71.  [If  Agatho's  council  •*  Ibid.  c.  40,  p.  72.  [Surrey  be- 
was  held  at  Rome  about  Easter  680,  longed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West- 
Wilfrid 'e  r^ease  must  be  placed  in  Saxons  at  this  time,  and  perhaps 
681,  for  he  was  nine  months  in  cus-  had  formed  part  of  it  from  the  very 
tody.     See  before,  vi,  13, 15.]  first.     See  before,  i,  5,  note  2.] 
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But  God,  who  never  wants  instruments  to  do  his  own  work  68 1. 
nor  ways  to  endear  the  sufferings  he  thinks  fit  to  lay  upon 
men,  served  himself  on  the  circumstances  that  drew  so  much 
trouble  on  Wilfrid,  and  over-paid  his  sufferings  by  making 
use  of  them  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  own  glory.  For  upon 
Wilfrid's  first  banishment^  by  Ecgfrid,  as  he  was  attempting 
to  sail  to  France  in  order  to  go  to  Rome,  the  ship  was  forced 
by  contrary  winds  upon  the  coast  of  Friesland,  where  landing, 
by  the  favour  of  Aldgilsus  king  of  the  Frisians,  he  so  success- 
fully preached  the  gospel,  that  during  the  winter  which  he 
stayed  there  he  converted  a  great  part  of  that  kingdom  to  the 
Christian  faith  ^. 

9.  Thus  too  did  God  make  use  of  his  banishment  in  the 
conversion  of  the  South-Saxons  about  this  time,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  there  was  more  of  God  and  less  of  Wilfrid  in 
their  conversion ;  for,  whereas  the  Frisians  seem  to  have  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  before  the  coming  of 
Wilfrid,  the  case  of  the  South-Saxons  was  far  otherwise. 
For  it  appears  that  some  Scottish  Christians  from  Ireland, 
who,  according  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  this  age,  had  left 
their  country  to  find  a  retiring  place,  had  settled  themselves 
in  this  country,  and  had  a  small  monastery  therein.  Besides 
Ethelwalch,  who  was  at  that  time  king  of  that  people,  though 
he  had  been  bred  a  pagan,  yet  had  married  Ebba  a  Christian 
princess,  and  during  the  reign  of  Wulfere  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians had  himself  embraced  the  Christian  religion  and  been 
baptized'.  Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the  conversion  of 
Sussex  and  Surrey.  When  Wilfrid  came  to  the  court  of 
Ethelwalch,  that  prince  not  only  received  him  with  open 
arms,  but  gave  him  all  possible  encouragement  in  discharging 
the  offices  of  his  holy  function  ;  and,  if  there  was  any  defect 
in  the  zeal  of  that  prince,  it  lay  in  the  want  of  a  due  temper- 
ament, it  being  too  fierce  to  consist  vrith  the  gentleness  of 
the  gospel  spirit ;  for  he  not  only  encouraged,  but  compelled 
some  of  his  people  to  receive  the  Christian  faith^. 

But,  from  whencesoever  the  reason  proceeded,  Wilfrid  had 
the  honour  to  baptize  great  numbers  of  that  people  and  to 


^  [In  the  year  677.     See  before,         '  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  13. 

,  3,  note  3.1 

»  Bed.  ibid.  V,  19. 


vi,  3,_note  3.]  ' '  2  Eddius  ibid 

'"  id.  '" 
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68 1 .  settle  a  Christian  church  amongst  them,  and  by  the  blessings 
of  God  upon  his  labours  was  made  a  great  instrument  of 
God's  glory.  And  by  the  interest  he  had  in  the  king  he 
obtained  ground  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  a  cathe- 
dral ;  and  at  his  instance  the  king  founded  a  bishopric,  and 
planted  the  see  thereof  in  his  own  capital  city  at  Selsey^. 
And  Wilfrid  has  the  first  place  in  the  successions  of  the 
bishops  of  Chichester,  to  which  place  this  bishopric  was 
removed,  after  Selsey,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  had 
had  the  honour  of  it  for  about  four  hundred  years,  but  with 
some  intermission  ;  for  some  years  after  the  recalling  of  Wil- 
frid this  people  had  not  a  bishop  of  their  own,  but  were  under 
the  care  of  the  bishops  of  the  West-Saxons^. 

And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  vanity  and  ambition  of 
Wilfrid  led  the  way  to  the  mischiefs  which,  for  want  of  a 
bishop  to  reside  amongst  the  new  converts,  must  necessarily 
fall  upon  the  church  he  had  the  honour  to  plant.  For  during 
his  stay  in  this  country  Cedwal  a  prince  of  the  West-Saxons, 
being  driven  from  his  country,  retired  to  the  South-Saxons : 
this  kingdom  being  mountainous  and  by  reason  of  the  vast 
woods  in  great  measure  impassable,  yet  lying  contiguous  to 
his  own  country,  was  the  fittest  sanctuary  for  that  prince. 
During  his  stay  here  he  fell  into  great  friendship  with  Wil- 
frid ;  and  therefore  being  afterwards  restored  to  his  country, 
\and  advanced  to  the  throne  of  the  West-Saxons,  he  invited 
Wilfrid  to  his  kingdom.  Wilfrid  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  going  to  the  court  of  king  Cedwal  had  all  the  marks  of 
confidence  and  honour  that  prince  could  confer  upon  him  ; 
and,  as  minister  of  state,  managed  for  some  time  the  affairs 
of  that  kingdom  ^,  whilst  he  retained  his  relation  to  the 
church  he  had  founded.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
example  led  the  way  to  some  of  the  succeeding  bishops  of 
the  West-Saxons  in  extending  their  care  to  the  South- 
Saxons. 

10.  The  Christian  religion  being  now  generally  planted 

3  ["Rex. .  .villam  suampropriam,  tinned  till  the  death  of  bishop  Haeddi 

in    qua    manebat,   ad    episcopalem  of  Winchester  in  705 :  soon  after- 

sedem  cum  territoriis  postea  additis  wards  Eadberht  was  consecrated  bi- 

LXXXVn  mansionum  Selsesiae. . .  shop  of  the  South-Saxons.    Bed.  V, 

concedit.'^  Ibid.  18.   See  below,  I,  x,  i.] 

*  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  15.  [This  con-  ''  Eddius  ibid.  c.  41,  p.  73. 
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amongst  the  English,  and  churches  established,  every  thing  68  r. 
remained  quiet,  whilst  Wilfrid  employed  his  time  betwixt  the 
South  and  West-Saxons.  And  thus  things  continued  for 
about  five  or  six  years :  but  about  this  time  Ecgfrid  king  of 
the  Northumbrians  was  killed  in  a  battle  he  fought  against  685. 
the  Picts,  and  Alcfred  [Aldfrithji  his  brother  succeeded  him 
in  that  kingdom. 

Wilfrid,  who  had  the  taste  of  his  ancient  splendour  yet 
fresh  upon  his  palate,  finding  by  the  experience  of  six  or 
seven  years  how  little  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
was  regarded  in  England,  resolves  to  betake  himself  to  new 
measures.  And  the  accession  of  Alcfred  [Aldfrith]  to  the 
crown  gave  new  life  and  spirit  to  the  hopes  of  Wilfrid ;  and 
the  services  he  had  done  to  God  and  his  church,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion  amongst  the  South-Saxons, 
gained  him  so  much  esteem  in  the  opinion  of  archbishop 
Theodore,  that  about  this  time  they  were  reconciled,  and 
Wilfrid  was  received  into  the  friendship  of  that  prelate^. 
Upon  this  reconciliation,  Theodore  wrote  a  letter  to  Ethelred 
king  of  the  Mercians  in  his  favour ;  and  in  another  to  Alcfred 
[Aldfrith]  king  of  the  Northumbrians  he  so  effectually  recom- 
mended him  to  that  prince,  that  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
Wilfrid  was  recalled  by  king  Alcfred  [Aldfrith],  and  restored 
by  him  to  his  bishopric^.  And  Cuthbert,  the  favourite  pre- 
late of  that  age,  dying  about  this  time^,  the  interest  of  Wil-     687. 

1  [Aldfrith  or  Ealdfrith,  called  scene  of  that  battle  is  usually  sup- 
Aldfridus  by  Bede,  was  an  illegiti-  posed  to  have  been  near  the  present 
mate  son  of  Oswy  king  of  the  North-  Dunnichen  (Dun-Nechtan)  in  For- 
umbrians.  He  should  be  carefully  farshire :  but  Goodall,  in  his  Intro- 
distinguished  from  Alhfrith,  the  eld-  duction  to  Fordun's  Scotichronicon 
est  legitimate  son  of  Oswy  (men-  p.  42,  identifies  it  with  Nenthorn- 
tioned  before,  iv,  13,  note  6),  with  loch,  a  marshy  lake  of  about  thirty 
whom  however  our  English  histo-  acres  in  the  parish  of  Nenthom  in 
rians  before  Carte  generally  con-  Berwickshire,  and  says  that  in  a 
found  him.  See  Lappenberg's  Hist,  bull  of  pope  Honorius  III  in  1217 
Engl.  tr.  Thorpe  I,  187,  note  2.  As  the  village  of  Nenthom  (now  ex- 
Inett  seems  to  identify  the  two  bro-  tinct)  is  called  Na)'thinthom,  "  id 
thers,  the  right  name  "[Aldfrith]"  is  est,  Nechtani  turns".  That  word 
in  this  edition  inserted  in  the  text  however  has  been  also  corrupted 
both  here  and  elsewhere.  Ecgfrith  into  Nathansthim,  the  name  of  a 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Nechtanesmere,  manor  there.] 
"stagnum  Nechtani",  May  20,  685.  2  Eddius  ibid.  c.  42,  p.  73. 
Bed.  ibid.  IV,  26.  Sim.  Dunelm.  ^  [Ibid.  c.  43,  p.  74. J 
Hist.  Dunelm.  Eccles.  cap.  i.x,  int.  ^  [March  20,  687.  Bed.  ibid.  IV, 
Scriptor.  X  ed.  Twysden  col.  5.  The  39.] 
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687.  frid  bore  down  all  the  opposition  of  Bosa  bishop  of  York  and 
John  bishop  of  Hagulstad,  and  they  were  both  driven  from 
their  bishoprics,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  northern 
English  did  once  again  become  the  diocese  of  Wilfrid ;  in 
which  station  he  continued  for  about  five  years ■'. 

691.  11.  But  such  was  the  spirit  of  this  prelate,  that  he  could 
not  submit  to  the  canons  which  had  been  made  under  Theo- 
dore during  the  late  controversy',  nor  forbear  to  show  his  re- 
sentment of  the  wrong  he  had  sustained  by  having  the  abbey 
of  Hagulstad,  which  he  had  built,  wrested  from  him  and  con- 
verted into  an  episcopal  see'-.  And  being  soured  with  his 
former  sufferings  he  soon  became  very  uneasy ;  and  this  oc- 


X 


*  [There  are  other  modern  writ- 
ers, oesides  Inett,  who  say  that 
Wilfrid  was  restored  to  episcopal 
authority  over  the  whole  of  North- 
umbria;  but  no  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  assertion  has  been  yet  ad- 
duced. Eddius,  c.  43,  says  that 
king  Aldfrith  first  allowed  him  his 
monastery  at  Hexham  with  its  pos- 
sessions, and  then  after  an  interval 
gave  him  back  his  own  see  of  York 
and  his  monastery  at  Ripon  with  its 
revenues,  ejecting  therefrom  the  in- 
trusive bishops,  *'  propriam  sedem 
episcopalem  in  Eborica  civitate  et 
monasterium  in  Hrypis  cum  reddi- 
tibus  suis  reddidit,  expulsis  de  eo 
alienis  episcopis" ;  but  he  says 
nothing  of  the  see  of  Hexham,  nor 
even  of  Lindisfarne,  although  we 
know  from  Bede,  Eccles.  Hist.  IV, 
29,  Vit.  S.  Cudb.  c.  40,  that  Wilfrid 
had  charge  of  that  diocese  after  the 
death  of  Cuthbert  for  one  year  (but 
for  one  year  only)  till  the  consecra- 
tion of  Eadberht.  All  that  Bede 
nays  of  John  now  bishop  of  Hexham, 
Eccles.  Hifit.  V,  2 — 6,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  notion  of  his  having 
ever  been  ejected  from  his  see.  The 
"  alieni  episcopi"  mentioned  by  Ed- 
dius seem  to  be  Bosa  of  York,  and 
Eadhaed,  who,  having  quitted  Sid- 
nacester  on  the  recovery  of  Lindsey 
by  Aethelred  of  Mercia  in  679,  haa 
been  placed  as  bishop  at  Ri])on  bv 
his  patron  Ecgfrith.  Bed.  ibid.  IV, 
12.J        ^• 

'  [Eddius  speaks  of  Wilfrid  re- 


fusing to  obey  certain  "jussiones" 
and  "decreta"  of  Theodore,  but 
does  not  describe  them  clearly,  only 
saying  that  they  were  not  those 
which  the  archbishop  made  in  the 
early  part  of  his  episcopate,  nor 
again  those  which  he  estabUshed 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  but 
rather  "  quae  mediis  temporibus 
suis,  quando  discordia  inter  nos  in 
Britannia  exorta  fuerat,  statuit". 
They  are  not  extant ;  but  from  the 
second  of  them  Rudborne  cites 
Theodore's  reason  for  declining  to 
divide  the  diocese  of  Winchester 
during  the  life  of  bishop  Haeddi, 
for  whom,  as  appears  from  the  lines 
at  the  end  of  his  Penitential  in  Cot- 
ton. MSS.  Tib.  A,  3,  the  archbishop 
had  a  very  great  respect.  Rudborne, 
Hist.  Winton.  lib.  II,  cap.  3,  Angl. 
Sacr.  I,  193 :  Thorpe's  Ancient 
Laws  &c.  p.  306.] 

2  [Eddius  does  not  name  the  ab- 
bey of  Hexham,  and  his  language 
agrees  better  with  the  monastery  at 
Ripon,  where,  it  would  seem,  Aldfrith 
was  preparing  to  rejjlace  Eadhaed  or 
some  other  person  with  episcopal 
authority.  "  Monasterium  supra- 
dictum,  quod  in  privilegium  nobis 
donabatur^  in  episcopalem  sedem 
transmutatur."  In  the  preceding 
chapter  he  had  spoken  of  the  caeno- 
bium  at  Hexham  and  of  the  monas- 
terium at  Ripon,  and  "transmuta- 
tur" does  not  imply  a  change  effect- 
ed.] 
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casioned  a  misunderstanding  betwixt  king  Alcfred  [Aldfrith]  691. 
and  this  prelate,  which  in  a  little  time  grew  to  an  open  breach, 
and  so  provoked  the  king,  that  he  forced  Wilfrid  to  quit  his 
bishopric  and  fly  for  his  security  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
and  restored  Bosa  to  the  bishopric  of  York  and  John  to  that 
of  Hagulstad  about  the  year  69 1  -^  Notwithstanding  this  ill 
treatment  at  home,  Wilfrid  was  well  received  by  Ethelred 
king  of  the  Mercians ;  and  Sexulfus  dying  about  this  time 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  bishoprics  of  Lichfield  and  Leicester, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  under  his  care,  were  again  di- 
vided, and  Hedda  made  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Wilfrid  of 
Leicester^. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting,  Theodore  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  died  in  the  year  690,  after  he  had  lived  to 
fourscore  and  eight,  and  filled  the  chair  of  Canterbury  two 
and  twenty  years  ^.  In  this  posture  for  the  most  part  con- 
tinued the  affairs  of  the  English  church  till  the  end  of  this 
century. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

AB    ANNO    691     AD    ANNUM    7OO. 

1.  The  State  of  the  church  at  the  death  of  Theodore.  Parishes  said  to 
begin.     Right  of  patronage  said  to  begin. 

2.  The  church  begins  to  incorporate  with  the  state.  Laws  made  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy.     The  immunities  allowed  them. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  laws  of  Ina.  His  example  followed  in  other 
kingdoms. 

4.  A  general  provision  for  the  clergy. 

5.  English  attempt  to  bring  the  British  and  Scotch  to  the  usages  of 
their  church.  Aldhelmus  appointed  by  a  synod  to  write  on  that  subject : 
brings  over  many  of  the  Britons.  The  bishopric  of  Sherburn  erected : 
Aldhelmus  made  bishop  thereof. 

3  Eddius  ibid,  c.44,  p.  75.    [Aid-  assertion,  p.  188,  that  Aldfrith  "  bad 

frith's  hostility  to  Wilfrid  may  have  by  his  brother  (Ecgfrith)  been  des- 

been  caused  or  heightened  bv  the  tined  to  a  bishopric",  the  editor  has 

circumstance,  that  the  king  had  been  failed  to  find  any  other  foundation 

educated  by  the  Scottish  or  Irish  than  these  words  of  Bede,  "  Sciebat 

clergy,   from  whom   he   may  have  autem   (vElflaed)    quia    proponeret 

imbibed  a  dislike  of  the  Romish  sys-  Ecgfridus     eum     constituere     epi- 

tem  and  ofpapal  supremacy,  of  which  scopum",   where   however   "eum" 

"Wilfrid  was  always  a  zealous  advo-  means,  not  Aldfrith,  but  Cuthbert.] 
cate.      Bed.  Vit.  S.  Cudb.  c.  24:         ^  Angl.  Sacr.  1,427. 
Lappenberg's  Hist.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe        *  [Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  V,  8.] 
I,  189,  209.      But  for  Lappenberg's 
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6.  Reflections  on  the  seventh  century  :  the  revolutions,  opinions,  usages, 
and  changes  thereof.  The  state  of  the  monastics  and  secular  canons. 
The  esteem  collegiate  societies  were  in. 

7.  The  reasons  which  gave  such  esteem  to  the  monastic  life. 

8.  Ill  effects  produced  by  the  opinion  of  the  monastic  life.  Monasteries 
grew  loose  and  debauched.  Abbots  and  abbesses  married.  The  military 
men  abbots. 

9.  'ITie  present  state  of  religion  and  discipline.  The  interests  the  bishops 
of  Rome  had  in  England.     The  sense  the  church  had  of  his  authority. 

691.  1.  After  the  death  of  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canter- 

692.  bury  the  see  continued  void  till  the  first  of  July  692 ',  when 
Jierthwald  an  Englishman  was  chose  to  succeed  hira,  but  not 

693.  consecrated  till  the  latter  end  of  June  the  year  following. 
Berth wald  had  been  abbot  of  Raculf  2  in  Kent,  and  was,  as 
Bede  saith,  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
acquainted  with  all  affairs  of  the  churchy  And  though  a 
trust  of  that  great  and  important  nature  never  wants  terror 
and  affrightment  but  where  it  is  not  understood  or  considered 
as  it  should  be,  yet  it  must  be  owned  an  unspeakable  comfort 
and  advantage  to  a  successor  to  have  a  way  opened  to  the 
hopes  of  his  success  by  the  wisdom  and  diligence  of  a  prede- 
cessor. 

This  was  the  case  of  Berthwald.  By  the  address  and  good 
conduct  of  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  English 
churches  were  brought  to  some  consistency  and  union,  and 
^the  character  and  honour  of  metropolitan  was  fixed  on  the 
bishops  and  see  of  Canterbury,  and,  so  far  as  the  different 
interests  of  the  several  kingdoms  would  permit,  the  metro- 
political  power  established.  Great  and  unwieldy  dioceses 
were  divided,  and  new  episcopal  sees  set  up  in  proper  places. 
And,  to  perfect  the  establishment  he  had  so  wisely  begun,  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Cantuarensis 
quoted  by  Mr.  Whelock  in  his  notes  upon  Bede,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life  Theodore  applied  himself  with  great 
zeal  and  vigour  to  excite  the  devotion  and  charity  of  well 
disposed  people  to  build  churches  in  towns  and  villages  ;  and 
in  order  thereunto  begun  the  distinction  and  settlement  of 
parishes,  and,   as  in   the  aforesaid  manuscript,  obtained  a 


X^ 


•  [Theodore  died  September  19,     Camden  1.215,335.] 
jo.J       N^  -  •''  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist, 

2  [Now  Reculver.     See  Gough's 
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grant  from  the  respective  kings  of  England,  that  the  right  of     693. 
patronage  should  be  vested  in  those  by  whose  charity  and 
munificence  churches  were   built ;    and   settled   a   ministry 
answerable  to  these  new  institutions  he  had  happily  begun  *. 

2.  And  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  this  wise  and  excel- 
lent establishment  Christianity  was  generally  received,  and 
became  the  national  religion  of  the  English ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  this  century  the  church  begun  to  incorporate  with  the 
state,  and  the  laws  of  princes  took  religion  under  their  pro- 
tection and  care,  and  made  provision  for  the  support  and 
honour  of  the  clergy  and  the  reverence  due  to  churches  and 
holy  things. 

The  first  instance  we  have  of  this  kiixd  is  from  the  laws  of 
Ina,  a  king  of  the  West-Saxons  :  but  it  is  so  hard  to  fix  the 
time  when  these  laws  were  made,  that  our  historians  are  not 
agreed  of  the  exact  time  of  that  prince's  reign.  The  learned 
person '  by  whom  the  laws  of  our  Saxon  kings  are  collected 
and  published  fixes  the  accession  of  Ina  to  the  crown  in  the 
year  712,  and  ends  his  reign  in  the  year  727.  The  author  of 
the  Fasti^  begins  his  reign  in  the  year  698.  But,  without  inter- 
meddling in  their  dispute,  what  is  plain  seems  authority 
enough  to  fix  these  his  laws  in  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  century.  For  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  Ina  was  successor  to  Cedwalla,  and  came  to  the  crown 
upon  his  going  to  Rome :  now  Bede  saith,  Cedwalla  went  to 
Rome,  and  there  died  in  the  year  689 ''.  Besides,  amongst 
the  persons  who  advised  the  forming  and  promulgation  of 
these  laws  were  Erkeuwald  and  Hedda,  said  in  the  preamble 
to  the  laws  to  be  the  bishops  of  Ina.  There  was  an  Erken- 
wald  at  this  time  bishop  of  London,  who  was  also  abbot  of 

^  Bed.  Ecclee.  Hist.  ed.  Whelock  ptores  post  Bedam  praecipui" :  where 
p.  399,  not.  a,  [citing  MS.  Codex  however  the  reign  of  Ini  is  made  to 
Cantuariensis  Aulse  Trin.  p.  46.  begin  in  the  year  688,  in  accord- 
See  below,  I,  X,  8.]  ance  with    Bede    and    the    Saxon 

'  [William   Lambard,  the  editor  Clironicle  cited  in  the  next  note.] 

of  "  ' Apxatovoftia    sive   De  priscis  ^  Bed.  ibid.  V,  7.    [According  to 

Anglorum  legibus  libri",  a  quarto  Bede,  Ceadwalla  went  to  Rome  in 

volume  printed  by  John  Day  in  the  third  year  of  Aldfrith's  reign, 

1568.]  that  is,  before  Ma^  20,  688 ;   and 

a  ['•  Faeti  Regum  et  Episcoporum  died  there  on  April  20,  689.    Ac- 

Anglise  usque  ad  Willielmum  Senio-  cording    to   the   Saxon   Chronicle, 

rem"  appended  to  Sir  Henry  Savile's  Ceadwalla  went  to  Rome  in  688.] 
edition  of  "  Rerum  Anglicanim  Scri- 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  U 
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693-  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  and  had  been  the  founder  of  it:  but 
unless  this  part  of  Surrey  was  within  the  bounds  of  the 
West-Saxon  kingdom*,  or  Ina  had  by  the  terror  of  his  arms 
forced  the  king  of  the  East- Saxons  to  become  his  tributary, 
it  is  hard  to  say  why  Erkenwald  should  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  West-Saxon  bishops;  and  much  h^der  to  say  who  else 
should  be  meant,  if  this  was  not  the  person :  now  this  pre- 
late died,  as  the  writers  of  his  story  all  agree,  before  the  end 
of  this  century^,  at  least  before  the  year  710.  And,  if  we 
may  rely  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  Hedda  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  is  doubtless  the  person  intended  in  the  pre- 
amble to  Ina's  Laws,  died  about  the  year  705  ^.  So  that  the 
time  of  enacting  and  promulging  these  laws  seems  capable  of 
fixing  nowhere  else  but  in  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  at 
furthest  in  the  beginning  of  the  following,  century. 

3.  The  laws  of  Ina,  as  they  took  particular  care  of  the  per- 
sons and  the  support  of  the  clergy,  so  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  church  and  religion,  they  are  in  all  ten  ^  The  first 
directs,  that  the  clergy  should  be  careful  to  live  up  to  the 
canons  of  the  church.  The  second  prescribes  a  penalty  for 
deferring  the  baptism  of  infants  beyond  thirty  days,  and  a 
much  greater  when  they  happen  to  die  unbaptized.  The 
third  directs  the  observance  of  the  Lord's-day,  and  propor- 

\tions  the  punishment  by  the  circumstances  of  the  offender. 
The  fourth '2  requires  the  payment  of  tithes  or  dues  to  the 
church  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  :  and  the  tenth  determines 
by  whom  they  shall  be  payable.  The  rest  for  the  most  part 
respect  the  privileges  of  churches,  the  clergy,  and  religious. 

4  [See  before,  vii,  8,  note  3.]  ticae"  ;  Wilkins  only  nine:  and 
*  Wharton,  Hist.  Episc.  Londin.  other  writers  differ  from  both.  The 
p.  17.  [Wharton  places  the  death  translation  of  the  first,  so  far  as  it 
of  Earconwald  in  685 ;  the  Fasti  is  ecclesiastical,  stands  thus  in 
Saviliani  in  696,  the  ninth  year  of  Thorpe's  edition.  "  First,  we  com- 
Ini's  reign.  From  Bed.  H.  E.  IV,  mand  that  God's  servants  rightly 
II  it  is  evident  that  he  died  before  hold  their  lawful  rule",  that  is, 
Sebbe  resigned  the  kingdom  of  the  that  they  observe  the  rule  or  canon 
East-Saxons,  tliat  is,  before  the  under  which  they  have  placed  them- 
year  694  at  the  latest.]  selves.  Ancient  Laws  &c.  p.  45.] 
6  Bed.  ibid.  V,  18.  2  [Thus  rendered  in  Thorpe's 
'  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1, 182,  edition  :  "  Let  church-scots  be  ren- 
[Wilkins  I,  58.  The  laws  of  Ini  dered  at  Martinmas.  If  any  one 
are  in  number  seventy-five,  or  se-  do  not  perform  that,  let  him  forfeit 
venty-six  if  c.  72  be  divided  into  LX  shillings  and  render  the  church- 
two.  Out  of  these  Spelman  se-  scot  twelve-fold."  Ancient  Laws 
lected  eleven  as  "  Leges  Ecclesias-  &c.  p.  46,  §  4.] 
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The  Saxon  words,  which  in  the  fourth  article  are  rendered  693. 
tithes  or  the  dues,  are  by  the  learned  collector  of  the  Councils 
translated  primiticB  seminum^ ;  and  so,  as  Mr.  Whelock  in  his 
epistle  before  that  work^  observes,  the  same  words  are  gene- 
rally translated  by  Mr.  Lambard,  the  learned  publisher  of  the 
Saxon  Laws.  Yet  not  only  Mr.  Whelock  in  the  end  of  that 
collection'',  but  Mr.  Somner^,  and  the  late  Saxon  Vocabulary 
printed  at  Oxford ",  do  all  agree  in  rendering  those  words  by 
ecclesicB  census,  the  tribute  or  dues  of  the  church*^.  And 
(which  is  more)  Bede,  who  lived  at  the  time  when  these  laws  were 
made,  not  only  speaks  of  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  under 
the  name  of  tributes,  but  saith  of  the  most  mountainous  and 
ill-inhabited  villages  of  England,  "nee  unus  quidem  a  tributis 
antistiti  reddendis  esse  possit  immunis",  that  no  village  was 
excused  from  paying  if  dues  to  the  bishop  5.  And  if  this  doth 
not  determine  the  nature  of  the  dues  paid  to  the  clergy,  it 
demonstrates  they  were  not  limited  to  the  firstfruits  of  seeds, 
as  improperly  rendered.  But,  if  these  words  be  truly  ren- 
dered,  it  is  unconceivable  what  is  meant  by  them :  for  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  firstfruits  of  seeds  cannot  be  meant  the 
tithe  of  wheat,  barley,  or  any  other  corn ;  for  our  historians 
are  agreed  in  ascribing  the  first  grant  thereof  to  the  reign  of 
king  ^thelwulf "'.  So  that  on  the  whole  matter  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  by  the  cyric-sceat  or  church - 
schot  here  mentioned  was  not  [meant]''  any  kind  of  predial 
tithe,  but  a  charge  upon  houses'-,  possibly  not  unlike  that 

•'  [Spelman,  adopting  Lambard's  ^  Bed.  Epist.  ad  Egbert,  p.  256 

version.     Lambsird  himself  took  the  ed.  Wharton  1693,  [p. 307  ed.  Smith, 

translation  from  the  epistle  of  Cnut  §  7  ed.  Stevenson.    See  more  of  the 

in  Flor.  Wigorn.  an.  1031  :    but  in  context  cited  below,  I,  x, 9,  notes.] 

the  "Rerum  et  verborum  explica-  10  [See  below,  I,  xvii,  1-5.] 

tio"  prefixed  to  his  work  he  gives  '•  [iTie  word  "meant"  ia  not  in 

vectigal  ecclesiasticum  as  the  exact  the  first  edition.] 

rendering  of  the  Saxon  words.]  12  [This  conclusion  is  supported 

'•  [That  is,  before  his  own  emtion  by  the  translation  of  c.  61  of  Ini's 

of  Lambard's  ' Apxaiovofiia,  a  folio  Laws   given  in   Thorpe's    edition  : 

volume    printed   at   Cambridge   in  "  Church-scot  shall  be  rendered  ac- 

1644.]  cording  to  the  '  healm'  "  (explained 

*  [In  bis  Glossary,  p.  225.]  in  a  note  to  mean,  first,  a  straw,  and 

^  [In  his  "  Dictionarium   Saxo-  then,  a  roof  of  thatch)  "and  to  the 

nico-Latino-Anglicum".]  hearth  that  the  man  is  at  at  midwin- 

"  ["  Vocabulju-ium  Anglo-Saxoni-  ter."    See  also  below,  I,  xx,  i,  note 

cum  oper4  lliomae  Benson",  Oxon.  2.     But  from  the  passages  quoted 

1 701.]  in  the  note  on  §  4  of  Ini's  Laws  in 

^  [See  also  Spelman's  Glossary  the  same  edition  it  is  plain,  that  af- 

V.  Circset.]  tenvards  at  any  rate  cyricsceat  was 

M  2 
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693.  which  was  called  the  Bome-scot  or  Peter-pence  ^3,  or  that 
which  is  in  some  places  known  by  the  name  of  wax-shot'"*  to 
this  day,  a  certain  charge  on  houses. 

And  although  these  laws  were  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  West-Saxons,  yet  the  aforesaid  account  of  Bode  puts  it 
past  a  doubt  that  the  like  care  was  taken  in  the  other  king- 
doms. At  least  it  appears  that  this  was  the  case  of  the 
north  of  England :  as  by  councils  held  on  that  subject  it  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  wherein  Withred,  at 
this  time  king,  with  the  advice  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  in 
the  council  of  Bacanceld '  ^  about  the  year  694,  and  in  another 
at  Berghamsted  about  the  year  697  '^  composed  a  body  of 
laws  for  the  well-governing  and  security  of  the  church  and 
clergy.  But  though  the  canons  of  those  councils  have  been 
published  in  all  the  later  editions  of  the  Councils,  yet  they 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Bede,  though  he  lived  and  flou- 
rished at  this  time ;  and  indeed  there  are  some  things  in  them 
which  have  not  the  air  of  this  age,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  later 
growth. 

4.  And  though  the  care  of  the  afl'airs  of  religion  does  not 
appear  so  early  in  the  other  kingdoms,  yet  the  bodies  of  ec- 
clesiastical laws  afterwards  published  by  Alfred,  ^thelstan, 
and  other  English  kings,  are  enough  to  show  that  the  other 
kingdoms  were  not  wanting  in  the  care  of  religion  :  for  though 
these  appear  much  later,  yet  it  seems  reasonable  to  think 
that  those  bodies  of  laws  were  the  work  of  time,  and  not  the 
product  of  single  councils  or  particular  men.  And  there  is 
no  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  the  clergy  had  every  where  a 
just  portion  of  the  public  care,  and  that,  as  their  persons  were 
exempted  from  the  personal  services  other  men  were  obliged 

not  an  impost  upon  houses  only,  every  hide ;"  &c.   Thorpe's  Ancient 

but  was  also  paid  in  respect  of  land.  Laws  &c.  p.  157.] 

Ancient  Laws  &c.  pp.  61,46.     On  '^  [Baccancelae,  in  Sax.  Chron.  an. 

this  subject  see  Kemble's  Saxons  in  694 ;  supposed  to  be  Bapchild  near 

Englana,  vol.  II,  pp.  4^0,559.]  Sittingboume.]       Concil.     Britan. 

>^  [See  below,  1,  xiii,  10,  11.]  Spelman   I,    189,  [Wilkins  I,  56; 

•*  [Otherwise  li^ht-scot,   a  pay-  IV,  745.] 

mentforsupplyinglightsinchurches.  '^  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1, 194, 

But  from  §  12  of  the  Ecclesiastical  [Wilkins  I,  60.     The  date  of  this 

Laws  of  king  Cnut  it  is  plain,  that  in  council,  or  meeting,  is  696.     The 

his  time  this  also  was  not  a  charge  place  was  perhaps  Bersted,  anciently 

on  houses  only.     "  And  light-scot  Bergestede  or  Berghestede,  not  far 

thrice  in. the  year:  first,  on  Easter-  from  Maidstone.] 
eve,  a  half-penny  worth  of  wax  for 
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to,  so  their  estates  were  excused  from  many  of  those  charges  693. 
and  services  all  other  lands  were  subject  to.  And  yet  the 
charter  of  king  Ina^  said  to  be  granted  in  the  year  705,  and 
attested  by  Daniel  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Aldhelm  bishop 
of  Sherborn,  by  which  their  estates  are  excused  from  all  secu- 
lar services  and  payments,  has  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  turn 
of  the  later  spurious  charters,  that  its  original  and  authority 
are  not  free  from  suspicion  1. 

5.  This  century  ended,  as  it  begun,  in  the  controversy  699. 
about  Easter :  for  though  the  English  churches  had  received 
the  new  cycle,  yet  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  the  Picts,  and  the 
Britons,  did  still  adhere  to  their  old  calculation ;  and  there- 
fore towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century  this  controversy 
was  revived  again,  and  the  zeal  and  the  pens  of  the  English 
clergy  were  employed  upon  this  subject.  The  abbot  of  Hy, 
Adamnanus,  being  sent  by  his  countrymen  upon  some  busi- 
ness to  the  court  of  king  Alcfred  [  Aldfrith]  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians, was  made  a  convert  to  the  catholic  Easter,  and 
went  to  Ireland  to  preach  it  up  to  his  countrymen  ^ 

As  for  the  Britons,  those  who  inhabited  Wales  seem  to 
have  had  little  or  no  conversation  with  the  English  from  the 
coming  of  Augustin  till  this  time :  and  for  such  of  the  Bri- 
tons as  inhabited  Cornwall,  though  they  had  been  long  tribu- 
taries to  the  king  of  the  West- Saxons,  yet  they  so  steadily 
adhered  to  the  ancient  rites  of  the  British  church,  that  except 
that  one  instance  which  Bede  gives  of  two  British  bishops, 
who  joined  with  Wini  bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  Ceada  [Chad]  bishop  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
about  the  year  664-,  I  do  not  remember  any  one  instance  of 
any  one  act  of  communion  betwixt  the  British  and  English. 
And  when  it  shall  be  considered  that  Ceada  [Chad]  was  an 
Irish  Scot^,  and  had  been  bred  under  the  clergy  from  Ire- 
land, and  received  his  priesthood  from  Aidan  bishop  of  North- 
umberland, and  that  there  had  been  a  constant  communion 

'  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  lib.  V,  Ini  and  bishop  Daniel.    These  char- 
coll.  Gale  p.  356.     [This  pretended  ters  are  numbered  50,  54,  in  Kem- 
charter  of  Im  bears  date  in  704,  ble'e     Codex     Diplomaticus     JEvi 
and  is  not  attested  by  bishop  Daniel.  Saxonici.l 
But  just  above  it  on  the  same  page  '  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  V,  15. 
is  the  end  of  a  pretended  charter  of  2  ggd.  ibid.  Ill,  a8. 
bishop  Aldhelm,  with  the  date  of  *  [See  before  iv,  7,  note  4,  and 
705  and  the  subscriptions  of  king  iv,  9,  note  4.] 
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699.  betwixt  the  Britons'  and  Irish,  it  seems  possible  to  account 
for  the  aforesaid  act  of  communion  without  supposing  any 
better  understandings  betwixt  the  Britons  and  English. 

But,  however  that  matter  stands,  it  appears  about  the  latter 
end  of  this  century  Aldhelmus,  then  abbot  of  Malmesbury, 
was  by  a  synod  of  the  West-Saxon  church  appointed  to  write 
against  them  ;  and  he  obeyed  the  order  of  the  synod,  and  was 
80  successful  in  the  management  of  this  controversy,  that,  as 
Bede  saith,  many  of  the  Britons  subject  to  the  kings  of  the 
West- Saxons  were  upon- the  reading  of  that  discourse  brought 
over  to  the  catholic  Easter^.  And  such  esteem  did  liis  per- 
formances and  services  meet  with,  that,  when  the  kingdom  of 
the  West- Saxons  was  divided  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  AJdhelmus  was  made  the  first  bishop  of  Sherborn 
about  the  year  705  ■'.  And  all  the  more  westerly  parts  of 
that  kingdom,  containing  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Wiltshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  were  laid  into  that 
diocese ;  and  thus  the  Britons  inhabiting  Cornwall  were  put 
under  his  care^.  And  that  prelate  has  the  first  place  in  the 
successions  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  to  which  place  the  see 
of  Sherborn  was  removed  under  the  Norman  government  7. 

6.  In  this  posture  for  the  most  part  the  affairs  of  the 
church  of  England  continued  till  the  end  of  this  century ; 
and  therefore  without  asking  pardon  I  might  fairly  close  it 
here.  However,  because  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  those 
things  in  one  view,  which  the  intermixture  and  variety  of 
story  have  necessarily  presented  in  broken  and  interrupted 
prospect,  I  shall  close  this  century  with  some  reflections  on 
the  present  state  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  particular 
opinions  and  usages  which  the  age  produced, 

^  Bed.  ibid.  V,  18.  [Aldhelra  "be-  Mentz,  being  Epist.  44  in  the  edi- 

came  abbot   of  Malmesbury  about  tion  of  Serarius,  163  of  Wiirdtwein. 

the   year   675.     Of  the  synod,  by  In  Dr.  Giles' edition  of  the  works  of 

which    he  was    directed    to    ^vrile  Aldhelni,  among  the  Patres  Ecclesiae 

against  the  British  Christians,  nei-  Anglicanae,  it  will  be  found  at  p. 

ther  the  date  nor  any  other  circum-  83.J 

stance  is  known.      His  argument  •''  [Bed.  ibid.     See  below,  I,  x,  i , 

was  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  letter  note  3.] 

addressed  to  the  British  king  Ge-  ^  [See  however  below,  I,  xviii,  i, 

runtius  and  the  clergy  of  Domnonia  note  3 ;  and  I,  xviii,  4,  note  i.] 

(Devonshire    and    Cornwall),    and  ^  [gee  below,  I,  xxii,  10,  note  1  ; 

has  beeojweserved  to  us  among  the  H,  ii,  13.] 
Epistles  of  Boniface  archbishop  of 
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Although  the  English  nation  has  great  reason  to  bless  the  699. 
memory  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  doc- 
trine of  this  age  had  its  mixture  and  alloy,  and  wanted  many 
degrees  of  its  primitive  brightness  and  purity :  of  which  the 
opinions  of  celibacy  and  monastic  institutions  are  an  instance 
very  extraordinary  and  surprising. 

Monasteries  were  at  this  time  the  only  nurseries  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  chief  schools  of  learning ;  and  therefore,  when 
a  bishopric  was  erected  in  this  age,  a  monastery  was  usually 
founded,  as  well  for  the  habitation  as  the  support  of  the 
bishop  and  those  who  were  to  attend  upon  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion in  the  cathedral  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  adjacent 
countries.  These  bodies  were,  properly  speaking,  colleges  of 
presbyters,  and  such  as  were  in  after  ages  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  secular  canons,  and  were  under  no  vows  of  per- 
petual celibacy.  Nor  was  this  the  case  only  of  those  who 
were  settled  in  cathedral  monasteries ;  but  those  known  by 
the  name  of  monks  and  nuns  were  allowed  to  marry  when 
they  saw  fit.  And  this  liberty  had  been  so  established  by 
the  usage  of  the  English,  that,  when  Theodore  in  his  Peniten- 
tial thought  fit  to  forbid  monks  and  nuns  to  marry,  he  sub- 
joins this  exception ;  "  tamen  non  destruamus  illud  quod 
consuetudo  est  in  hac  terra",  that  he  did  not  mean  to  destroy 
the  usage  of  England  1.  As  for  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  it 
was  not  known  in  Britain  till  brought  over  by  WUfrid  bishop 
of  York  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century  2,  and  was  not 
generally  received  till  some  ages  after  his  death.  Yet  in  the 
histories  of  this  age  these  societies,  as  well  those  which  were 
nothing  else  but  bodies  of  secular  priests  and  canons,  as  the 
other  more  properly  so  called,  pass  under  the  general  name 
of  monasteries  ;  and  this  frequently  misleads  men  who  judge 
of  these  foundations  by  those  of  later  ages. 

And  from  these  societies  for  the  most  part  bishops  were 
chosen,  and  hither  they  retired,  as  occasion  served,  for  study 


1  ["  Non  licet  viris  feminas  ha-  Capit.    et    Fragm.  Theodori,  "  De 

here  monachas,  nequefeminis  viros;  Abbatibus"  &c.,  Thorpe's  Ancient 

tamen  non  destruamus  illud  quod  Laws  &c.  p.  307.J 

consuetudo  est  in  hac  terra."]  The-  2  Eddii  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  45,  colL. 

odori  Poenitent.  ed.  Petit  cap.  vi,  p.  7  ;  Gale  p.  76. 
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699.  and  devotion  ;  and  from  hence  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
were  generally  drawn ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
were  possessed  with  an  esteem  of  the  places  where  they 
themselves  had  been  bred.  Upon  this  ground  the  clergy 
magnified  the  perfections  of  the  collegiate  state  and  way  of 
living,  till  men  were  run  into  an  error,  and  persuaded  their 
salvation  could  be  safe  nowhere  else.  And  in  terms  so 
extravagant  did  some  of  the  monastics  of  this  age  publish 
their  sentiments  of  such  institutions,  that  in  the  collections 
ascribed  to  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  second 
canon,  the  ceremony  of  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  monk  is 
called  a  second  baptism,  and  said  to  have  the  operation  and 
eflFect  of  that  holy  rite  in  washing  away  sin"^ ;  an  assertion  so 
dishonourable  to  the  holy  institution  of  our  Lord,  that  heresy 
is  too  soft  a  name  for  it,  and  that  of  blasphemy  seems  much 
better  to  fit  it. 

7.  If  all  mankind  had  been  but  one  great  effort  of  the 
Almighty  power,  and  succession  created  as  the  first  man  was, 
and  men  thus  set  free  from  the  obligations  to  parents,  to 
government,  and  societies,  or  God  had  by  direct  appointment 
given  beginning  to  such  institutions,  some  account  might 
have  been  given  of  such  wild  opinions.  But  to  establish  the 
perfection  of  our  present  being  and  our  future  hopes  in 
institutions  that  at  the  first  view  appear  to  cross  the  ends, 
the  tendence,  and  notices  of  nature,  and  yet  have  no  founda- 
tion in  the  revealed  law,  is  a  speculation  that  at  first  sight 
seems  very  unaccountable.  For  that  God  should  interweave 
into  our  natures  a  principle  that  crosses  the  perfection  thereof, 
that  he  should  make  the  defect  thereof  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  and  propagate  the  being  by  its 
failings  and  imperfections,  is  to  make  his  failings  necessary 
to  the  very  being  of  man,  and  found  his  perfection  on  a 
reason  that  must  as  necessarily  destroy  it,  and  thus  at  once 
to  reproach  human  nature  and  the  wisdom  which  gave  begin- 
ning to  it. 


3  '*  Secundum  baptisma  [est  juxta  juxta  judicium  patrura,  in  quo  omnia 

judicium  patrum,  et]  omnia  peccata  peccata  dimittuntur."  Petit  p.  4,  and 

dimittuntur    sicut    in     baptismo."  Thorpe     ibid.    ("  De     Oroinatione 

Theodori  Capit.  ii,  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  Diversorum")  p.  307.] 
1875.     [""Secundum  baptisma  est 
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And  yet,  however  surprising  and  unaccountable  these  699. 
notions  may  appear  whilst  we  consult  our  reason  and  attend 
to  the  rule  of  action  which  God  has  given  us,  if  we  carry 
our  searches  a  little  further,  and  look  to  the  common  springs 
of  human  action,  the  wonder  will  abate ;  for,  it  may  be,  never 
any  opinion  was  better  contrived  to  flatter  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature.  Here  disappointment,  want  of  courage  and 
of  conduct,  levity,  and  an  uneasy  spirit,  may  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  pretences  of  religion ;  princes  may  conse- 
crate the  difficulties  of  their  own  ill  conduct,  and  the  married 
at  once  rid  themselves  of  their  crosses,  and  all  of  them 
impress  a  value  on  their  faults  and  failings,  to  which  it  may 
be  they  owe  their  uneasiness. 

But,  whatever  the  reasons  were  which  gave  beginning  to 
such  institutions,  it  is  very  evident  that  this  age  had  peculiar 
opinions  of  the  monastic  life ;  and  the  effects  thereof  were 
as  contrary,  as  the  opinions  new  and  surprising.  For  awhile 
men  were  so  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  this  easy  way  to 
perfection,  that  women  renounced  their  husbands'  beds, 
children  and  parents  abandoned  each  other,  and  princes  left 
their  thrones  to  hide  themselves  in  monasteries:  and  so 
particularly  were  the  English  charmed  with  this  new  perfec- 
tion, that  in  the  latter  end  of  this,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
following,  century,  we  have  the  examples  of  so  many  English 
kings,  queens,  and  princes,  who  gave  up  themselves  to  a 
monastic  life,  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  utmost 
compass  of  the  histories  of  other  nations. 

8.  But,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  this  efl'ect  produced 
another  of  a  contrary  nature.  For  this  gave  such  reputation 
to  retirement,  that  the  nobility  and  ministers  of  state  begun 
at  last  to  beg  the  monasteries  as  rewards  of  their  services ; 
and  people  of  all  sorts,  married  and  unmarried,  ran  into  them, 
and  carried  their  vices  with  them.  And  thus  the  reputation 
of  these  foundations  was  sunk,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
raised  :  and  things  ran  to  such  a  pass  before  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  that  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  the  year 
747  not  only  takes  notice  of  such  monasteries  as  consisted 
wholly  of  seculars,  and  of  secular  persons  and  virgins  living 
together  in  the  same  house,  but  gives  posterity  a  view  of  the 
extravagancies  the  English  monasteries  were  run  into,  by 
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699,  requiring  that  those  places  should  not  be  the  retreats  of 
poets,  rausiciaus,  and  buffoons'.  And  some  years  before 
this  Bede  complains,  that  these  places  were  grown  so  loose 
that  such  of  the  nobility  who  desired  to  have  their  children 
virtuously  educated  were  forced  to  send  them  abroad,  and 
that  those  who  were  educated  here  were  under  no  vows  of 
chastity,  but  gave  up  themselves  to  every  lewdness,  and  de- 
bauched the  nuns  themselves' ;  that  the  same  men  were  at 
once  abbots  and  captains ;  that  many  of  the  abbots  were 
married  men,  sometimes  employed  in  the  conversation  of 
their  wives  and  the  care  of  their  children,  and  at  other  times 
in  the  care  of  their  monasteries  3.  And  as  they  thus  em- 
ployed their  monasteries  whilst  they  lived,  so  they  disposed 
them  as  their  property  and  inheritance  when  they  died,  gave 
them  to  their  children,  and  sometimes  bequeathed  the  same 
monastery  to  a  son  and  daughter 4. 

9.  The  controversy  about  Easter  and  the  ecclesiastic  tonsure 
took  up  a  great  part  of  this  age  in  Britain,  as  that  of  the 
Monothelites  did  abroad.  Relics  had  a  share  too  in  the 
esteem  of  this  age.  But,  after  all,  the  age  appears  much 
better  than  some  have  represented  it.  The  use  of  images,  or 
rather  pictures,  in  churches  was  begun ;  but  the  worship 
thereof  was  yet  unknown ' .  The  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
was  yet  thought  a  duty,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  the  best 
qualification  for  the  highest  stations  in  the  church.  The 
doctrines  of  transubstautiation  and  worship  of  saints  were 
yet  unknown  :  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  unformed ; 
but  the  first  rude  lines  of  it  were  drawn,  and  the  credit  that 
began  to  be  given  to  dreams  and  visions,  that  were  now 
pretended  to  by  some  men,  and  the  superstition  of  the  age, 
were  preparing  a  way  for  it. 

'  Concil.  Britan.  [Clovesh.  can.5,         ^  [Interrog.  XI.    "  Quid  ad  haec 

20, 29;]  Spelman  I,  [242,  WilkinsI,  dicitis?    Quoniam  quidem  nonnulli 

94.]  propria  habentes  monasteria  ita  ea 

2  Bed.  Epist.  ad  Egbert,  p.  260  inconsulte  disponunt,  ut  post  obitum 
ed.  Wharton  1693,  [p.  309  ed.  illorum  duo  simul  utriusque  sexus 
Smith.  See  below,  I,  x,  11,  note  7;  unum  possideant  monasteriuin,  aut 
where  the  passage  is  cited  and  more  aequali  sorte  dividant,  si  (de  ?)  inter- 
accurately  translated.  Bede  died  in  esse  non  convenerint."]  Dialogus 
the  year  735,  and  this  epistle  seems  Egberti  p.  274  ed.  Wharton  1693, 
to  be  the  latest  of  his  extant  works.]  [p.  322  ed.  ITiorpe  in  Ancient  Laws 

3  Bed.  i^^id.  [See  below,  I,  x,  11,  &c.J 

note  6,]  1  [See  below,  I,  xvi,  5,  6.] 
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The  conversion  which  some  part  of  the  English  owed  to  699. 
the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  century,  and 
the  rites  and  usages  which  all  the  rest  had  received  from 
them  towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  had  raised  a  mighty  opinion 
of  the  church  and  bishops  of  Rome  amongst  the  English ; 
and  this  naturally  led  them  to  go  thither  for  devotion,  and  in 
all  the  questions  of  religion,  and  disputes  of  discipline  and 
rites,  to  apply  themselves  to  Rome  for  instruction  and  advice. 
And  the  figure  the  bishops  of  Rome  at  this  time  made  in 
the  world,  made  it  still  more  reasonable  to  pay  a  great  de- 
ference and  regard  to'  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  those 
prelates :  but  more  than  this  was  not  pretended  to  on  the 
one  side,  or  so  much  as  thought  of  by  the  other.  And  as 
this  shows  the  reason  why  Wilfrid  went  to  Rome  to  represent 
his  case,  so  this  also  shows  us  the  reason  why  Wilfrid  com- 
plained in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  that  the  English 
church  had  for  two  and  twenty  years  together  despised  the 
judgment  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  pronounced  in  his  favour. 

And,  to  make  the  judgment  of  the  English  church  still 
more  plain  in  this  particular,  the  canons  of  the  five  first 
general  councils,  which  declare  that  all  controversies  shall 
be  finally  determined  in  the  provinces  wherein  they  arise, 
and  that  the  authority  of  metropolitans  in  their  synods  should 
be  final  and  unappealable,  were  received  and  established  by 
the  whole  English  church  in  the  council  of  Hatfield.  And 
(which  is  more)  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  copies  of 
these  Councils  had  been  brought  from  Rome  by  Theodore, 
and  the  settlement  of  a  discipline  so  cross  to  all  the  late 
pretensions  of  Rome  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to 
that  prelate,  who  had  himself  been  made  archbishop  at 
Rome.  And  though  in  long  tracts  of  time  multiplicity  of 
articles,  laws,  and  doctrines  sometimes  thwart  one  another, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  a  national  church  should 
at  once  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
a  right  to  appeals  or  any  authority  over  them,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  establish  a  body  of  canons  which  directly  con- 
tradict and  forbid  it. 

These  few  reflections  will  give  us  some  light  into  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  English  church  in  this  present 
century,  and  afford  just  grounds  to  affirm,  that  there  were 
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699.  some  errors  and  odd  opinions  and  unjustifiable  rites  and 
ceremonies,  great  degrees  of  ignorance,  credulity,  and  super- 
stition, and  these  were  preparing  the  way  for  greater  errors. 
Yet  since  the  only  certain  and  candid  way  of  judging  of«the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  a  church  is  from  the  public  and 
authentic  acts  thereof;  and  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
Christ,  as  asserted  and  explained  by  the  five  first  general 
councils,  were,  in  the  most  public  manner  that  could  be, 
received  into  the  English  church  ;  it  seems  reasonable  to 
determine  of  the  doctrine  thereof  by  the  public  judgment  of 
this  church,  and  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  some  inter- 
mixture of  errors,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
explained  by  the  five  first  general  councils  were  the  received 
standard  of  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  English  church  in 
the  present  age.  When  and  by  what  steps  a  change  was 
made,  is  to  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

AB   ANNO    700   AD    ANNUM    705. 

1 .  Bede's  learning  and  character :  invited  to  Rome  to  assist  pope 
Sergius :  the  occasion  thereof :  he  refuses  to  go.  The  emperor  Justinian 
calls  a  council  of  the  eastern  bishops. 

2.  Canons  there  made,  prejudicial  to  the  pretensions  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  advantageous  to  those  of  Constantinople. 

3.  Cause  of  Wilfrid  brought  into  debate  in  a  synod  at  Osterfield : 
agreed  to  depose  him  :  the  terras  offered  him. 

4.  Wilfrid's  plea  for  himself;  charges  the  synod  with  contemning  the 
bishops  of  Rome ;  challenges  them  to  answer  it  at  Rome. 

5.  The  synod  contemns  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  treats 
Wilfrid  worse,  and  excommunicates  him  for  pretending  to  appeal  to 
Rome. 

6.  They  justify  their  proceedings  at  Rome  by  asserting  the  authority  of 
the  English  church  final  and  unappealable. 

7.  Wilfrid  goes  to  Rome.     Baronius'  account  thereof  mistaken. 

8.  Wilfrid's  address  and  petition  to  the  pope  ;  begs  the  pope  to  petition 
the  king  of  Northumberland  in  his  favour.  The  course  of  this  proceeding 
inconsistent  with  the  bishop  of  Rome's  right  to  appeals. 

9.  The  proceedings  at  Rome  do  not  assert  their  right  to  appeals. 

10.  Bishop  of  Rome  adjudged  Wilfrid  innocent;  but  does  not  pretend 
to  bind  the  English  bishops,  but  sends  epistles  to  intreat  for  his  restoration. 
Wilfrid  h^n  no  opinion  of  the  success,  and  desires  to  stay  at  Rome. 

11.  Wiurid  returns  to  England ;  is  reconciled  to  Bertbwald  archbishop 
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of  Canterbury :  yet  his  mediation  together  with  his  letters  from  Rome  are 
rejected,  and  he  threatened  to  be  put  to  death. 

12,  Revolutions  in  Northumberland  give  Wilfrid  new  hopes.  The 
synod  of  Nidd  called  on  his  affair :  the  debate  therein. 

13.  Opposers  of  Wilfrid  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  :  account  of  their 
persons  and  characters. 

1.  -HaRONIUS  begins  his  account  of  this  century  with  701. 
the  story  of  a  great  man,  to  whom  the  world  is  exceedingly 
indebted  for  his  history  of  the  last ;  and  this  is  the  holy  and 
venerable  Bede,  whose  indefatigable  industry  and  compre- 
hensive genius  have  furnished  the  world  with  such  lasting 
monuments  of  piety  and  learning  as  ought  to  deliver  the  age 
from  the  common  reproach  of  ignorance,  or  at  least  ought 
to  soften  the  character  of  it. 

Bede  was,  at  this  time,  but  about  eight  or  nine  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  had  spent  his  whole  time  betwixt  the  abbeys 
of  Wearmouth  and  Girwy  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham :  yet 
the  books  he  had  wrote  had  raised  him  to  such  reputation  in 
the  western  nations,  that  Sergius,  at  this  time  bishop  of 
Rome,  wrote  an  epistle  to  Ceolfride  abbot  of  Girwy,  under 
whose  government  Bede  now  lived,  to  desire  the  abbot  would 
oblige  him  and  the  western  churches  with  permitting  Bede 
to  come  to  Rome,  to  be  assistant  to  him  in  the  controversies 
then  on  foot  ^ 

•  Baron.  Annal.  an.  701,  i,  ii,  and  also  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
[citing  the  letter  of  pope  Sergius  his  age ;  therefore  he  was  bom,  not 
from  Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  I,  fol.  1 1  b.  before  J'lly  672  at  the  earliest,  pro- 
It  seems  to  be  ouite  certain  that  bablyin  673.  Again,he  was  ordained 
Bede  never  visitea  Rome,  and  there  priest  in  his  thirtieth  year,  therefore 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  not  before  July  701  at  the  earliest, 
that  he  was  ever  summoned  there,  probably  in  702 ;  and  so  the  title 
although  pope  Sergius  desired  "  presl)yterum"  in  the  letter  of 
Ceolfrith,  abbot  of  Wearmouth  and  Sergius  does  not  fit  with  him. 
Jarrow,  to  8endhim"religiosumDei  Thirdly,  he  did  not  begin  to  write 
famulum  Bedam,  venerabilis  mo-  anything  until  after  that  ordination  ; 
nasterii  tui  presbyterum",  and  Bede  therefore  it  is  extremely  improbable 
was  then  a  monk  of  that  united  that  any  fame  of  his  learning  or 
monastery.  The  question  turns  ability  had  reached  pope  Sergius. 
mainly  upon  dates.  The  date  of  Is  then  the  letter  of  Sergius  a 
the  letter  of  Sergius  is  not  kno^vn,  forgery,  as  some  writers  have  sup- 
but  it  must  be  before  September  8,  posed  ?  Not  necessarily ;  two  other 
701,  for  on  that  day  Sergius  died,  solutions  of  the  difficulty  may  be 
Of  Bede  himself  certain  things  are  found.  Either  the  name  Baeda  may 
known  from  his  own  statements  at  have  been  substituted  for  the  true 
the  end  of  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  name  in  the  passage  above  cited,  or 
For  instance,  that  work  was  finished  it  mav  have  belonged  to  some  other 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  731,  individual.    The  first  of  these  sup- 
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701.  But  it  does  not  appear  by  the  epistle,  what  the  subject  of 
dispute  was,  w^herein  that  prelate  needed  the  help  of  Bede^. 
The  Monothelite  controversy  had  for  some  time  abated,  and 
that  about  the  worship  of  images  was  but  gathering :  there- 
fore it  seems  most  probable,  that  it  was  the  new  body  of 
canons  drawn  up  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  called  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  the  Second,  in  the  year  692^.  The 
former  council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  6S0,  had 
published  no  canons :  therefore  the  emperor  Justinian,  in- 
tending to  make  such  collection  of  canons  as  might  serve  to 
compose  a  body  of  canon  law,  called  together  the  four  eastern 
patriarchs  and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  bishops  of  the 
east ;  and,  for  aught  appears,  without  summoning  the  bishops 
of  the  western  part  of  the  empire. 

2.  This  assembly  drew  together  a  body  of  canons,  consist- 
ing in  all  of  one  hundred  and  two  ;  and,  because  these  canons 
are  said  to  be  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
general  councils,  this  council  is  called  Quinisextum,  and 
owned  by  the  Greek  church  as  a  general  council  ^  But, 
though  Justinian  was  at  this  time  emperor  of  Rome,  and  the 
bishop  thereof  as  much  his  subject  as  any  other  bishop  of  the 
empire  was,  and  he  must  be  believed  tender  of  his  right,  and 
this  body  of  bishops  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the 
rights  or  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome;  yet  the  thirty-sixth 
canon  of  this  council  confirms  to  the  bishops  of  Constantino- 
ple the  same  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of 

positions  is  supported  by  a  transcript  Baeda  presbyter",  a  monk  of  Lin- 

of  the  letter  made  in  the  early  part  disfarne,  is  mentioned  as  constantly 

of   the    eleventh    century   (Cotton  attending  on  Cuthbert.] 

MSS.  Tiber.  A,  XV,  fol.  6  b,  cited  2 'Hie  reason  for  the  pope's  request, 

by  Stevenson  in  his  Introduction  to  assigned     in   the   letter,   is,  "  quia 

Bed.  Hist.  Eccles.  §§  11,  12,  and  exortis  quibusdam  ecclesiasticarum 

more  exactly  by  Hardy  on  Malmesb.  causarum  capitulis,   non    sine    ex- 

Gest.  Reg.  1,  58,  p.  87  note  6),  where  aminatione    longius    innotescendis, 

the  passage  runs  thus,  "  religiosum  opus    nobis   sunt  ad   conferendum 

Dei    faraulum    N.    venerabilis   tui  arte  literaturae   imbuti."     And   he 

monasterii",   expressing  no   name,  promises  that  the  monk  shall  return 

and  omitting  the  word  "  presbyte-  "  peracta  praemissorum  capitulorum 

rum",  although  some  word  is  clearly  cum   auxilio  Dei  desiderata  solen- 

wanted   in   its    place.      The    other  nitate."] 

suggestion,  that  Baeda  may  be  the  ^  [Rather,    691.     See    Pagi    on 

name  of  some  one  besides  the  his-  Baron.  Annal.  an.  693,  vii.] 

torian,  is  shown  to  be  not  imuroba-  '  [See  Mosheim's   Eccles.  Hist, 

ble    by    Bisd.     Vit.    S.    Cudberct.  Cent.  VII,  part  II,  ch.v,  §  12.] 
c.  XXXVII,  §  62,   where  "major 
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Rome^,  and  the  thirty-eighth  lays  it  down  as  a  standing      701. 
rule,  that  the  external  polity  and  order  in  church  affairs 
ought  to  follow  the  course  of  the  empire  ^. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  if  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who, 
from  the  time  that  John  bishop  of  Constantinople  had  pub- 
lished his  claim  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  catholic  church  *, 
were  infinitely  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  bishops 
of  that  see,  were  very  uneasy  under  these  canons ;  which, 
by  founding  the  precedence  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the 
state  of  the  empire,  did  in  effect  avow  the  pretences  of  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  that  city  being  at  this  time  the 
chief  seat  of  the  empire.  Nor  did  this  council  only  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  growing  power  of  the  bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  at  the  same  time  mortified  the  ambition  of  those 
of  Rome  :  for  in  the  thirteenth  canon  it  not  only  takes  notice 
of  an  ill  usage  of  that  church  to  oblige  their  presbyters  and 
deacons  at  their  ordinations  to  abandon  their  wives,  but  on 
the  contrary  declares  their  marriage  lawful,  and  forbids  their 
separation  upon  the  account  of  their  function.  This  so  shocked 
the  patience  of  Baronius,  that  he  calls  it  a  profane  canon  ^. 
Certain  it  is,  that  upon  considerations  of  this  kind  the 
authority  of  this  council  has  been  rejected  by  a  part  of  the 
western  church,  and  great  pains  taken  by  Surius,  Binius, 
and  Baronius,  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  it :  and  it  is  very 
likely ,  that  these  canons  are  the  "capitula"  intended  by  Sergius 
in  his  aforesaid  epistle,  and  the  assistance  of  Bede  in  this 
controversy  the  occasion  of  writing  it. 

But,  whatever  the  intention  of  Sergius  was,  this  epistle  did 
not  only  publish  the  learning  of  Bede,  but  it  has  left  the 
world  a  manifest  proof  of  his  great  modesty  and  humility, 
and  of  the  sense  he  had  of  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  For  it  is  certain  that  Bede  never  went  out  of  Eng- 
land 6,  though  he  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  perfect  health, 

2  [In  accordance  with  the  third    council.] 

canon  of  the  second  general  coun-  ^  [About  the  year  588.     See  be- 

cil,  which  sat  at  Constantinople  in  fore,  ii,  13.    But  see  also  Bingham's 

the  year  381 ;  and  with  the  twenty-  Orig.  Eccles.  II,  xvii,  21.] 

eighth  canon  of  the  fourth  general  ^  Baron.  Annal.  an.  692,  x.\. 

council,  which  sat  at  Chalcedon  in  *  [See  his  own  statements  about 

the  year  451.]  himself  at  the  end  of  his  Historia 

3  [In  accordance  with  the  seven-  Ecclesiastica.] 
teenth  canon  of  the  foiuth  general 
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701.  and  lived  about  four  and  thirty  years  after  it.  This  was  so 
negligent  a  return  of  the  honour  intended  him,  as  seems  no 
way  to  consist  with  the  modern  notions  of  the  papal  power. 
[703  ».]  3.  That  which  challenges  the  next  place  in  the  beginning 
of  this  age  is  the  unhappy  controversy  which  had  given  so 
much  trouble  to  the  last,  the  case  of  Wilfrid.  It  is  hard  to 
say  how  this  controversy  was  laid  to  sleep  for  some  years 
past;  and  it  may  be  harder  to  point  out  the  springs  which 
at  this  time  set  it  into  motion  again. 

Wilfrid  had  continued  from  the  year  692  till  about  this 
time  bishop  of  Leicester ;  and  whether  it  was  that  some  ill 
ofl&ces  had  been  done,  or  whether  it  was  that  by  his  own  in- 
discretion he  had  again  provoked  the  anger  of  Alcfred  [Aid- 
frith]  2  the  king  of  the  northern  English,  there  is  not  light 
enough  to  determine.  But  it  appears  that  about  this  time 
a  design  was  formed  to  oblige  Wilfrid,  not  only  to  give  up 
all  pretences  to  his  bishopric  of  York,  but  to  retire  to  a  mo- 
nastery, and  forbear  all  the  offices  of  his  holy  function.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Alcfred  [Aldfrith]  king  of  the 
Northumbrians  and  Berthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  English  bishops,  as- 
sembling in  a  synod  at  Onestrefield  or  Osterfield  3,  Wilfrid 
was  sent  for  to  confer  with  them^  :  where,  after  long  and 
warm  disputes,  the  king  and  archbishop  and  bishops  agreed 
to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  late  archbishop  Theodore 
against  Wilfrid,  relating,  as  I  think,  to  the  division  of  the 
diocese  of  York,  which  Wilfrid  hitherto  so  zealously  opposed*. 
Nor  did  they  stop  here,  but  agreed  upon  a  general  sentence 
of  deprivation  of  whatever  he  held  either  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  or  Northumberland.  But  after  some  longer  debate 
this  sentence  was  a  little  softened,  and  the  synod  came  to 
this  resolution,  that,  if  Wilfrid  would  give  over  his  other  pre- 
tensions, he  should  retain  the  abbey  of  Ripon,  provided  he 
would  retire  thither,  and  surcease  all  the  offices  of  his  epi- 

>  [See  below,  §  7,  note  4.]  4  Eddii  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  45,  coll. 

2  [See  before,  vii,  10,  note  i.]  Gale  p.  75. 

8  'Now  Nosterfield,  in  the  parish         ^  [Eddius   does   not   specify   the 

of  West-Tanfield  in  Yorkshire,  on  sentence  or  decrees  of  archbishop 

the  left  side  of  the  river  Ure,  be-  Theodore  which  Wilfrid  was  resist- 

tween  syt  and  seven   miles  to  the  ing.     See  before,  vii,  11,  note  i.] 
northward  of  Ripon.] 
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scopal  function,  and  without  the  leave  of  the  king  never  stir     701. 
beyond  the  bounds  of  that  monastery;  and  that  in  the  pre-    C703] 
sence  of  the  council  he  should  give  assurance  of  his  submis- 
sion to  this  sentence  under  his  own  hand  ^. 

4.  These  were  terms  so  throughly  mortifying  as  put  Wil- 
frid out  of  patience ;  and  therefore  he  omitted  nothing  that 
might  justify  himself  or  reproach  his  enemies.  And  in  de- 
fence of  himself  he  urged,  that  he  had  been  almost  forty  years 
a  bishop  ;  that  he  had  done  services  to  the  church,  by  bring- 
ing over  the  English  north  of  Humber  to  the  catholic 
Easter  and  ecclesiastic  tonsure,  by  introducing  the  alternate 
chanting  of  services  into  the  English  church,  by  being  the 
first  person  who  had  brought  over  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict '  ; 
but  said  nothing  of  that  which  seems  best  to  deserve  remem- 
brance, the  services  he  had  done  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Frisians  and  South- Saxons-.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  reproach 
them  with  the  contempt  they  had  showed  to  the  judgment 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  his  favour,  but  after  some  time  in 
a  very  fierce  and  angry  air  told  them  that  Agatho  bishop  of 
Rome,  Benedict  bishop  elect  thereof,  and  Sergius  had  de- 
clared him  innocent  and  given  judgment  in  his  favour,  but 
they  had  preferred  the  constitutions  made  under  Theodore 
to  the  judgment  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  for  two  and  twenty 
years  together  had  despised  the  authority  thereof-^ ;  and  con- 
cludes with  threatening  them  that  he  would  go  to  Rome  and 
vindicate  his  innocence,  and  dares  any  of  them  to  justify 
their  proceedings  against  him  before  the  wise  men  of  Rome*. 

5.  Whatever  Wilfrid  expected,  this  resolution  made  no 
change  in  the  sense  of  the  council  but  what  was  to  his  dis- 
advantage. For  the  council  was  so  far  from  stopping  their 
proceedings,  or  thinking  their  authority  inhibited  by  Wil- 
frid's threatening  to  complain  to  the  apostolic  see,  that  this 
his  conduct  gave  occasion  to  the  most  public  declaration 

8  Ibid.  p.  76.  of  Agatho,  Benedict,  and  Sergius, 

•  Ibid.  to  the  preference  of  ITieodore's  con- 

2  [The  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  stitutions,  and  to  the  two  and 
"  but  said  ....  and  South- Saxons",  twenty  years  of  contempt,  was  made 
and  the  first  part  of  the  next,  "  Nor  by  Wilfrid  in  his  first  answer,  be- 
did  ....  Rome  in  his  favour,"  were  fore  the  synod  had  resolved  to  de- 
transposed  in  edit,  i.]  prive  and  depose  him.] 

3  Ibid.  [p.  75.   According  to  Ed-  *  Ibid.  pp.  76,  77. 
dius,  this  reference  to  the  judgments 
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yoi.  that  could  be  made  by  such  a  body,  that  they  believed  that 
[703,]  their  authority  was  final,  and  that  they  knew  of  no  right  the 
see  of  Rome  had  to  take  cognizance  of  things  transacted  in 
England.  And  therefore  immediately  upon  Wilfrid's  saying 
he  would  go  to  Rome,  the  writer  of  his  story  adds,  that  the 
king  and  the  archbishop  hearing  what  he  said  immediately 
replied,  that  now  he  had  justified  their  proceedings,  and  made 
the  sentence  against  him  appear  to  be  just,  by  choosing  to  be 
judged  at  Rome  rather  than  by  them  ^ ;  and  in  great  indig- 
nation the  king  subjoined  that,  if  the  council  thought  fit,  he 
would  presently  force  him  to  submit  and  declare  he  was 
ready  to  abide  by  their  judgment.  But  the  council,  having 
passed  their  promise  to  Wilfrid  that  no  violence  should  be 
offered  to  his  person,  dissuaded  the  king  from  this  course  '^ : 
but,  to  vindicate  their  authority,  they  immediately  excommu- 
nicated him  and  all  his  followers  and  adherents ;  and  were 
so  severe  in  their  proceedings  that  they  decreed,  that,  if  any 
abbot  or  priest  of  Wilfrid's  party  should  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  bless  the  meat  of  any  Christian  people,  it  should  be 
esteemed  as  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  thrown  out  of  doors  ; 
and  that  the  very  holy  vessels  made  use  of  by  that  party 
should  be  esteemed  as  defiled,  and  not  used  till  they  had 
been  washed  ^. 

6.  And  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  effect  of  resentment 
but  the  steady  and  settled  judgment  of  the  English  church, 
and  that  the  judgment  of  their  metropolitan  in  synod  was 
final,  and  that  there  lay  no  appeal  to  Rome  as  to  a  superior 
court,  whatever  deference  upon  other  accounts  might  be  due 
to  that  see ;  when  they  sent  their  messengers  to  Rome  to 
prevent  the  aspersions  or  false  representations  of  Wilfrid,  the 
first  thing  they  charged  upon  that  prelate,  and  chiefly  insisted 
on,  was  his  refusing  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  synod  ^  And  when  Wilfrid  returned  from 
Rome,  king  Alcfred  [Aldfrith]  and  his  bishops  and  council 
did  again  declare,  that  what  already  had  and  what  should  be 

'  "  Hsec    audientes    archiepisco-  Ibid.  p.  77. 

pus  et  rex  dixerunt :  Modo  utique  2  Ibid. 

culpahUis    factus   a  nobis    notatus  •'  Ibid.  c.  47,  p.  77. 

damnctlir,     quod     raagis     illorum  Mbid.  c.  51,  p.  80. 
quam    nostrum    elegit    judicium." 
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hereafter  decreed  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops  should  never      70  j . 
be  altered  by  any  decrees  of  the  apostolic  see  -.  [703. "] 

Though  the  course  of  this  story  will  make  it  necessary  to 
repeat  some  of  these  particulars,  yet  I  thought  it  needful  to 
lay  them  together,  that  we  might  in  one  view  have  the  judg- 
ment and  sense  of  the  English  church  of  this  age  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  whose  pretensions  have  given 
so  much  trouble  to  after  ages.     But  to  return. 

7.  The  aforesaid  council  of  Osterfield  being  ended,  Wilfrid 
hasted  away  to  Ethelred  king  of  the  Mercians ;  and  though 
the  council  had  deprived  that  prelate  of  all  the  preferment  he 
held  in  Mercia,  as  well  as  in  Northumberland,  yet  Ethelred, 
having  a  particular  esteem  for  Wilfrid,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
promise  him  that  the  sentence  of  the  council  should  not  be 
executed  in  his  dominions  till  he  could  be  informed  of  the 
judgment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  matter  under  dis- 
pute'. AVilfrid  therefore,  lying  under  an  excommunication, 
hasted  away  to  Rome. 

Baronius  fixes  the  coming  of  Wilfrid  to  Rome  in  the  year 
705,  and  in  the  first  year  of  pope  John  the  Seventh,  and  is 
positive  it  was  not  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Fifth  or  Sixth ; 
and  grounds  his  opinion  on  what  Bede  saith  of  Wilfrid's 
living  four  years  after  his  restoration  to  his  bishopric,  and 
dying  in  the  year  709- :  but  this  reason  proves  only  that 
which  was  never  denied,  the  time  of  his  restoration  and 
death.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Wilfrid,  that  this 
council  of  Osterfield  was  but  two  and  twenty  years  after  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  Agatho  in  favour  of  Wilfrid  "^ ;  and 
the  council  held  by  Agatho  was,  according  to  Baronius,  in 
the  year  679 ;  and  therefore  this  council  of  Osterfield  must 
needs  fall  in  the  year  701  :  and  it  is  as  evident,  that  Wilfrid 
presently  after  this  council  went  away  to  Rome^. 

2    ["  Quod    ante    praedecessores  •  Ibid.  c.  46,  p.  77. 

mei   reges   et    archiepiscopus   cum  ^  Baron.  Annal.  an.  705,  vi. 

consiliariis  suis  censuerunt,  et  quod  ^  Eddjug^  ilaij,  c  ^^ij^  p_  ^g_    [See 

postea  nos   cum  archiepiscopo  ab  §  4  in  this  chapter.] 

apostolica  sede  emisso  cum  omni-  ■*  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  48,  p.  77.    [See 

bus  pene  Britanniae  vestrse   gentis  before,  vi,  13,  note  2.   Good  reasons 

praesulibus  judicavimus  ;    hoc,  in-  for  placing  the  council  of  Nosterfield 

quam,    quamdiu     vixero,    propter  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  703  are 

apostolica^  sedis  (ut  dicitis)  scripta  given  by  bmitih  on  Bed.  Hist.  Ec- 

nunquam  volo  mutare."]  Ibid.  c.  56,  cles..  Append,  nv- xix,  p.  75S.    And 

p.  84.     [See  §  II  in  this  chapter.]  according  to  Pagi  on  Baron.  Annal., 
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70*-  8.  But,  be  this  matter  as  it  will,  Wilfrid  arriving  at  Rome, 
[7^3']  in  his  first  address  to  pope  John,  tells  him,  that  he  came 
not  through  envy  to  accuse  any  body,  but  to  vindicate  himself 
before  his  council,  if  any  person  should  come  thither  to  accuse 
him^  Some  time  after  his  arrival  he  was  followed  by  the 
legates  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  2.  This  happened  at 
a  time  when  the  provincial  council  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
convened  to  consider  what  measures  to  take  about  the  canons 
of  the  sixth  general  council. 

Wilfrid  presented  a  petition  to  pope  John,  setting  forth 
that,  a  controversy  arising  in  the  churches  of  Britain,  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  monasteries  ;  and  that 
upon  this  account  he  had  formerly  applied  himself  to  his  pre- 
decessors Agatho,  Benedict  elect,  and  Sergius,  who  had  judged 
him  innocent ;  and  hoped  that  John  would  confirm  the  judg- 
ment they  had  given,  and  that,  if  any  one  would  accuse  him, 
he  might  have  the  liberty  to  answer  for  himself;  and  further 
praying  that  he  would  require  Ethelred  king  of  the  Mercians, 
that  his  monasteries  and  lands  thereunto  belonging  within  his 
dominions  might  not,  contrary  to  the  will  of  that  prince  and 
the  appointment  of  the  preceding  bishops  of  Rome,  be  taken 
from  him.  He  further  prays,  that  he  would  make  use  of  his 
interest  and  gentle  admonitions  to  persuade  Alcfred  [Aid- 
frith]  king  of  Northumberland  to  observe  what  Agatho  and 
his  council  had  determined  in  his  favour ;  at  least  he  hoped, 
that  by  the  help  of  the  pope's  petition"*  in  his  favour  he  might 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  two  monasteries  of  Ripon  and  Ha- 
gulstad  ^ 

This  is  the  sum  of  Wilfrid's  petition ;  which  has  so  little  of 
the  air  and  form  of  an  appeal,  as  would  be  esteemed  an  affront 

an.703,v,  an.  704,  viii,  Wilfrid  came  Constantinople  in  the  year  691  by 

to  Rome  and  presented  his  petition  order  of  the  same  emperor.     See 

to  pope  John  the  Sixth  in  703,  and  before,   §§  i,  2.     See   also  Baron, 

haa  judgment  finally  given  in  his  Annal.   an.  705,  iv.     Besides  the 

favour  in  704.]  name  Quinisextum,  mentioned  before 

'  Ibid.  in  §  2,  the  Council  of  691  is  often 

2  Ibid.  p.  78.  cited  as  Concil.  Sext.  in  Trullo,  fol- 

3  [It  was  in  705  that  pope  John  lowing,  as  it  did,  so  close  upon  the 
VII  convened  a  provincial  council  sixth  general  council.] 

at  Rome,  in  compliance  with  the  *  ['•  Per  vestrae  petitionis  auxi- 

comman^  of  the  emperor  Justinian  lium  .] 

II,  to  consider  the  decrees  of  the  '  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  49. 

council   which   had  been    held  at 
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rather  than  a  formal  appeal  to  a  superior  court.  For  the  very  7'^'^- 
asking  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  petition  in  his  favour  is  so  open  [7°3] 
a  contradiction  to  a  canonical  right  vested  in  that  see  to  re- 
ceive appeals  as  a  court  superior,  that,  if  there  was  no  other 
argument,  this  alone  was  enough  to  prove  that  the  English 
church  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the  late  doctrine  of  appeals. 
And  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only,  article  of  accusation  which 
the  legates  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  charged  upon 
Wilfrid  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  petition  of  that  prelate  and 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  sent  them  to  Rome.  For  the 
accusation  against  him  was,  that  he  had  refused  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  archbishop  and  his  synod ^  :  and  nothing 
can  be  more  trifling  and  ridiculous  than  to  charge  it  upon  a 
man  as  a  fault,  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  a  court, 
if  there  had  been  a  superior  court  to  which  the  law  permits 
him  to  remove  his  cause  by  an  appeal.  And  the  folly  had 
been  greater  still  to  bring  this  charge  to  the  court  where 
the  right  of  appeals  was  lodged,  if  the  accusers  had  known 
of  any  right,  or  so  much  as  of  any  pretence  of  this  kind. 

9.  And  the  conduct  of  John  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  coun-  704. 
cil  no  way  thwarts  these  reflections  on  this  affair.  They 
heard  the  accusation  and  the  defence  of  Wilfrid,  and  upon 
consideration  thereof  pronounced  him  innocent ;  and,  whereas 
he  before  stood  excommunicated  by  the  English,  they  re- 
ceived him  into  their  communion.  And,  whatever  this  may 
be  called,  this  amounts  to  no  more  than  what  the  canons  of 
the  church  had  allowed  to  every  bishop,  when  a  priest  or  a 
layman  were  excommunicated,  and  to  every  metropolitan  in 
the  case  of  bishops. 

It  is  true,  the  better  to  testify  the  unity  of  the  church,  and 
that  it  was  animated  and  governed  by  one  common  spirit  and 
power,  the  council  of  Nice  required,  that  whoever  was  right- 
fully put  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church  by  any  one 
bishop  should  not  be  received  to  the  communion  by  any 
other  ^  Yet  this  canon  was  never  intended  to  oblige,  but 
where  the  power  of  the  keys  was  rightly  applied :  conse- 
quently every  church  and  every  bishop  had  a  right  to  judge, 
when  an  excommunicated  person  desired  to  be  admitted  to 
their  communion,  whether  he  had  been  rightfully  put  out  of 

*  Ibid.  c.  51,  p.  80.  '  [Cone.  Nic.  Can .  5  :  can.  Apostol.  X2.] 
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704-  the  church  or  not.  And,  in  fact,  this  was  a  common  practice 
of  the  catholic  church  :  and  yet  this  practice  was  never 
thought  any  act  of  superiority  of  one  churcli  or  one  bishop 
over  another,  but  a  common  right  of  every  particular  church 
to  judge  for  itself,  and  no  further  obliging  to  any  other  church 
than  the  act  was  agreeable  to  common  right.  Thus  Victor 
bishop  of  Rome  excommunicated  the  church  of  Asia;  and 
yet,  whilst  it  lay  under  that  censure,  no  other  church  refused 
communion  with  the  Asiatic  churches^.  Thus  too  did  the 
bishops  of  Rome  receive  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom  to  their 
communion,  though  excommunicated  in  the  East ;  and  yet 
nobody  ever  blamed  them  for  it  ^  And,  except  Bellarmine^, 
nobody  ever  pretended  to  prove  their  right  to  appeals  from 
the  exercise  of  a  power  which  necessarily  flows  from  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  lies  common  to  every  bishop  of  the 
catholic  church. 

10.  But,  whatever  the  reason  and  ground  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  council  were,  the  matter 
of  fact  is  not  to  be  denied.  They  pronounced  Wilfrid  inno- 
cent, but  did  not  pretend  to  a  final  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy, nor  to  pronounce  any  judicial  sentence  that  should, 
from  the  formal  and  proper  nature  thereof,  be  binding  to  the 
English  churches.  But,  instead  thereof,  John  bishop  of  Rome 
wrote  a  letter  to  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia  and  Alcfred  [Aid- 
frith]  king  of  Northumberland,  in  which  he   desires   that 

2  [Pope  Victor  I  about  the  year  3  [Some  mention  of  the  case  of 
196  pronounced  the  churches  of  Athanasius  and  of  his  reception  at 
Asia,  especially  Asia  Minor,  excora-  Rome  by  pope  Julius  H  is  made 
municate  for  keeping  the  feast  of  below,  I,  xi,  10.  When  Chrysostom 
Easter  always  on  the  fourteenth  day  had  been  deposed  by  the  synod  of 
of  the  month,  whether  that  fell  upon  the  Oak  at  Chalcedon  in  403  and 
a  Sunday  or  not.  (See  before,  v,  2,  again  by  the  synod  of  Constantino- 
note  I,  on  the  Quartodeciman  con-  pie  in  404,  and  had  been  sent  into 
troversies.)  But  his  sentence  was  exile  by  the  empress  Eudoxia,  wife 
disregarded  by  many  bishops,  who  of  Arcadius,  pope  Innocent  I  evinced 
nevertheless  agreed  with  him  con-  great  sympathy  for  him,  and  tried 
ceming  the  time  of  the  feast,  parti-  to  get  a  general  council  convened 
cularly  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  in  for  the  re-consideration  of  his  case, 
whose  name  Irenseus  addressed  a  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  VHI,  17 — 
synodical  epistle  to  Victor,  of  which  28.] 

Lusebius  has  preserved  some  frag-  ^  [Bellarm.    De    Roman.  Pontif. 

ments.     See   Euseb.    Hist.   Eccles.  H,  21.      Also  in  chapters  14,   18, 

V,  23,  24.     A  full  account  of  the  and  19  of  the  same  book  Bellarmine 

matter    is    given    by    Massuet,  the  uses  the  same  cases  in  proof  of  the 

Benedicitne  editor   of   Irenseus,  in  universal  supremacy  01  the  po[>e, 

Dissert.    H,   i,    19 — 29   in    Irenaei  stating  them  as  best  suits  his  pur- 

I^ibros.]  [>o8e.'| 
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Herthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  call  a  council,  at  704. 
which  Wilfrid  should  be  also  present ;  and  that  Bosa  and 
John,  bishops  of  York  and  Hagulstad,  should  be  summoned ; 
and  that  upon  hearing  of  all  parties  they  should  endeavour  to 
determine  this  affair  amongst  themselves ;  and  that,  in  case 
the  matter  could  not  be  thus  adjusted,  the  parties  concerned 
in  it  should  come  to  Rome,  and  that  he  would  call  together  a 
greater  number  of  bishops  than  those  present  at  Rome  at  this 
time,  and  endeavour  with  their  assistance  finally  to  determine 
this  affair'. 

Wilfrid  had  found  by  experience  how  little  the  epistles  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  signified  in  England ;  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed  in  his  favour,  he  desired 
not  to  return  to  England,  but  to  stay  and  wear  out  the  short 
remains  of  his  life  at  Rome.  But,  however  agreeable  this  was 
to  the  inclination  and  age  of  Wilfrid,  being  at  this  time  above 
seventy,  it  was  not  approved  at  Rome :  but  on  the  contrary, 
having,  as  the  writer  of  his  life  saith,  promised  all  duty  and 
obedience  to  the  apostolic  see,  the  interests  thereof  bore  down 
his  hope,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  old  man  were  forced  to 
give  way  to  an  authority  that  was  never  touched  with  pity 
when  obedience  was  thought  its  interest ;  for  pope  John  and 
his  whole  synod  commanded  Wilfrid  to  return  to  Britain  and 
communicate  their  sense  to  the  kings  and  the  archbishop. 
This  holy  prelate,  adds  the  same  writer,  knowing  how  to 
obey,  after  he  had  furnished  himself  with  relics  and  vest- 
ments for  the  ornament  of  his  churches,  left  Rome  and  re- 
turned to  England-,  and,  as  I  think,  sometime  in  the  compass 
of  the  year  704. 

11.  Wilfrid  being  returned  applied  himself  first  to  Berth wald  705. 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  prevailed  so  far  upon  him, 
that  they  were  not  only  reconciled,  but  the  archbishop 
promised  to  use  his  interest  to  mitigate  the  sentence  which 
the  English  synod  had  passed  upon  him ;  or,  as  the  writer  of 
his  life  saith,  "  spopondit  mitigare  judicia  dura  olim  in  synodo 
statuta",  he  promised  to  soften  the  harsh  decrees  which  had 

'  ConcU.  LabbeV'1, 1390,  [Mansi  bury  however  abridges    the  letter, 

XII,  169;  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  which  is   given   entire   by  Eddius, 

I,  204,  Wilkins    I,  68;    all   citing  ibid.  c.  52,  p.  81.] 

Malmesb. Gest.  Pontif.  III.  Malmes-  2  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  53,  p.  82. 
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705.  formerly  been  pronounced  against  him  by  the  synod  • ;  a 
promise  that  had  been  very  needless,  if  the  judgment  of  the 
English  church  had  been  reversed  or  nulled  at  Rome,  and 
very  far  short  of  his  duty,  if  the  archbishop  had  been  apprised 
of  any  such  authority  vested  in  the  bishop  or  see  of  Rome. 

From  Kent  Wilfrid  hastened  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
the  Mercians 2.  But  Ethelred,  the  king  thereof  when  Wilfrid 
went  to  Rome,  and  to  whom  the  epistle  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  is  directed,  had  in  the  year  704  quitted  his  government, 
and,  according  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  age,  buried 
himself  alive  in  the  monastery  of  Bardeney  in  Lincolnshire ; 
but,  having  resigned  his  croM'n  to  Cocnred  his  cousin-gcrman, 
he  made  use  of  the  interest  he  had  in  that  prince  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  Wilfrid,  and  for  himself  promised  all  the 
services  he  was  capable  of  doing  for  him  ^, 

Some  time  after  this,  by  the  advice  of  Ethelred,  Coenred* 
sent  messengers  to  Alcfred  [Aldfrith]  king  of  Northumber- 
land to  desire  his  leave  for  Wilfrid  to  come  and  wait  upon 
him  with  the  writings  he  had  brought  from  Rome.  The  king 
received  the  messengers  graciously,  and  told  them  he  would 
in  a  little  time  give  them  his  answer.  Accordingly,  having 
advised  with  his  council,  he  did,  at  the  time  appointed,  by 
their  advice  return  them  this  answer :  that  he  had  a  great 
value  for  their  persons,  and  that  if  they  would  ask  any  thing 
for  themselves  he  would  readily  gratify  them  ;  but  com- 
manded them  to  solicit  him  no  more  in  the  affair  of  Wilfrid ; 
"for^^  saith  he,  "  what  my  predecessors,  kings  of  Northumber- 
land, with  the  archbishop  and  their  council  did  formerly  agree 
upon,  and  Avhat  myself  with  an  archbishop  sent  from  Rome 
together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  English  bishops  have 
again  determined,  I  will  never  alter  as  long  as  I  live  for  what 
you  call  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  see"*.  With  this  me- 
lancholy message  Badwin  and  Alfrid,  the  legates  of  Wilfrid, 
returned  to  him.  But  before  the  end  of  this  year  this  prince 
died  ;  and,  as  the  same  author  saith,  in  his  sickness  repented 

'  Ibid.  c.  5,^,  p.  83.  read  "  Wilfrid"  ;  for  it  was  he  him- 

2  Ibid.  p.  84.  self  who  sent  to  king  Aldfrith  by 

3  Ibid.:  [Bed.  Ekicles.  Hist.  V,  10;     Aethelred's  advice.] 

HI,  II  :  Sax.  Chron.  an.  704,  710:        *  ?>ddius,  ibid.  c.  56,  p.  84.  [See 
Flor.  Wij^m.  an.  704,  71O.]  before,  §  6,  note  2.] 

''  [For  "  Coenred"  here  we  should 
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this  his  resolution,  and  vowed  the  restoration  of  Wilfrid  and      705. 
submission  to  the  judgment  of  the  apostolic  see,  if  he  re- 
covered ;  and  charged  the  performance  of  this  his  vow  upon 
his  successor,  in  case  of  his  death ''. 

After  a  languishing  sickness  king  Alcfred  [AldfrithJ  died ; 
and,  his  son  Osred  being  but  a  child,  Eadwulf  possessed  him- 
self of  the  kingdom,  and  continued  his  possession  thereof  for 
about  two  months.  During  which  time  Wilfrid,  who,  it 
seems,  was  not  only  known  to  Eadwulf,  but  thought  himself 
safe  in  his  friendship,  sent  his  messengers  to  solicit  for  his 
restoration,  and  came  himself  to  his  abbey  of  Ripon,  that 
he  might  be  at  hand  to  possess  himself  of  the  favours  he 
expected  from  the  usurper.  But  instead  thereof  this  prince 
by  the  advice  of  his  council  sent  Wilfrid  this  very  rough 
message,  that,  if  he  did  not  depart  out  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  compass  of  six  daj's,  he  would  put  to  death  all  his  friends 
and  followers  that  he  could  meet  with.  But  the  reign  of 
this  usurper  was  very  short :  for,  a  conspiracy  being  formed 
against  him,  he  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  in  about  two 
months,  and  Osred  a  child  of  about  eight  years  old,  the  sou 
of  Alcfred  [Aldfrith],  set  up  in  his  steads 

12.  This  revolution  in  the  state  of  this  northern  kingdom 
produced  another  in  the  church  thereof.  For  now  the  ministry 
falling  into  the  hands  of  those  who  favoured  Wilfrid,  and 
(which,  it  may  be,  was  of  greater  moment)  Bosa  bishop  of 
York  dying  this  year',  a  way  seemed  opened  to  his  restora- 
tion :  aud  therefore  Berthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
pursuance  of  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Rome, 
made  a  journey  to  the  north  ;  and  at  his  instance  Osred  king 
of  Northumberland,  together  with  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  no- 
bility of  that  kingdom,  Wilfrid  the  complainant,  and  iElfled  an 

"  Eddius.ibid.  C.57,  p,84.     7  Jbid.  to  the  see  of  Hexham  "  post  longutn 

•  [Florence  of  Worcester  places  exilium".  Wilfrid's  first  exile  lasted 

the  death  of  Bosa  in  the  year  686,  from  677  or  678  to  686,  his  second 

and  that  date  is  adopted  by  Smith  from   691    to   705;    and    Florence 

and  other  editors  of  Bede,  even  by  connected  the  death   of  Bosa  with 

Petrie  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Wilfrid's  first  restoration,  whereas 

Britannica.     It   is   owing   however  Bede  was  speaking  of  his  second, 

solely  to  an  erroneous  interpretation  'Vhe   letter    of   pope    John   VI   to 

of  a  passage  in  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  Aethelred   (cited   before   in    §  10), 

V,  3,   where  the  death  of  Bosa  is  which  was  written  in  704  (see  note  4 

spoken  of  as  having  happened  about  on  §  7),   speaks   of   Bosa   as   still 

the  time  when  Wilfrid  was  restored  living.] 
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705.  abbess,  assembled  nejir  to  the  river  Nidd^  together  with  the 
archbishop,  to  find  out  some  temper  to  accommodate  that 
affair,  which  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  church. 

The  archbishop,  after  a  short  prayer  for  peace,  opened  the 
assembly  with  the  reading  and  an  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  letters  from  Rome,  directed  to  the  kings  of  Mercia 
and  Northumberland  and  to  himself;  and,  having  declared 
his  own  reconciliation  with  Wilfrid,  proceeded  to  mind  the 
bishops  concerned  in  this  controversy  of  the  judgment  of 
John  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  council  in  this  affair.  To  this 
the  bishops,  who  opposed  the  restitution  of  Wilfrid,  answered, 
"  "V^Tio  had  power  to  change  those  things  which  their  prede- 
cessors together  with  Theodore  archbishop,  [sent]  ^  by  the 
apostolic  see,  and  king  Ecgfrid  had  long  since  determined, 
and  which  had  since  been  confirmed  by  king  Alcfred  [Aid- 
frith],  the  archbishop  himself,  together  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  English  bishops,  assembled  in  the  council  of  Oater- 
field  ?"  ^ 

13.  That  which  makes  this  answer  a  little  more  surprising 
is,  that  it  speaks  the  sense  of  men  who  were  the  greatest 
zealots  for  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Roman  church,  and, 
which  is  more,  men  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
English  history  :  of  which  John  of  Beverley,  at  this  time 
bishop  of  Hagulstad,  and  afterwards  of  York,  was  doubtless 
one.  And  it  is  observable  that  during  this  controversy  the 
greatest  men  amongst  the  English  bishops  were  those  who 
opposed  Wilfrid,  and  despised  the  authority  of  the  bishops 
and  see  of  Rome. 

Upon  Wilfrid's  banishment  in  the  year  678  his  diocese 
was  divided  into  two,  and  about  three  years  after  into  three, 
viz.  York,  Hagulstad,  and  Lindisfarne  '.  In  the  see  of 
York  Bosa  was  his  only  successor,  and  died  this  year;  a  man, 
as  Bode  saith,  of  singular  merit  and  holiness  -.  Eata,  who 
was  first  bishop  of  Hagulstad  and  Lindisfarne,  and  upon  the 

2  [In   the   northern  part  of  the  3  ['fhe  word  "  sent"  is  wanting  in 

West   Riding   of  Yorkshire.     The  edit.  i.      The  words  in  Eddius  are, 

river  Nid  falls  into  the  Ouse  seven  "  archiepiscopus  ab  apostoHca  sede 

or  eight  miles  above  York,    •\elflaed,  emissus".] 

or  Aelbflaed,  a   daughter  of  king  *  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  58. 

Oswy,  was  abbess  of  Streanaeshalch,  '  [See  before,  vi,  3,  and  note  3 

now  Whitby.     Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  24;  there.J 

IV,  36.]  2  [^ed.  ibid.  IV,  33.] 
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division  of  that  see  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  alone,  and  after-  705. 
wards  of  Hagulstad  ^ ;  he  had  been  abbot  of  Mailros,  and, 
as  the  same  author  saith,  a  man  of  great  probity  and  holi- 
ness *.  Cuthbert  was  by  the  synod  of  Alne,  in  which 
Theodore  presided,  chosen  successor  to  Eata  in  the  see  of 
Lindisfarne  ^ ;  a  man  so  famous  for  his  ascetic  life  and  mi- 
racles, that  his  story  and  miracles  take  up  several  chapters 
in  the  Ecclesiastic  History  of  Bede  ♦^ ;  but  in  his  book  De 
Temporum  Ratione  he  saith  of  that  prelate,  that  his  whole 
life  from  his  infancy  to  his  old  age  was  famous  for  miracles": 
but  his  glory  shined  still  brighter  in  the  following  ages,  when 
the  monks  came  to  have  the  telling  of  his  story.  In  the  see 
of  Hagulstad  John  of  Beverley  succeeded  Eata  ^,  whose  figure 
in  the  English  story  challenges  the  next  place  to  that  of 
Cuthbert.  He  was  personally  known  to  Bede,  and  has  a 
character  from  him  every  May  becoming  his  function  and 
station  in  the  church.  But  under  the  name  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  his  fame  and  miracles  are  celebrated  by  after  ages, 
and  a  festival  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  English 
church  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and,  in  the 
instrument  by  which  the  observance  of  that  festival  was 
established,  the  reason  thereof  is  said  to  be  the  assistance  he 
gave  to  Henry  the  Fifth  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  ^.     This 

3  [Tunberht  op  Trumberht,  who  ^  [in  gg^.  gee  note  3.] 
was  made  bishop  of  Hagulstad  or  "  Regist.  Decan.  et  Cap.  Lincoln. 
Hexam  in  681,  was  deposed,  for  notat.  p.  42.  [The  mark  or  desig- 
8ome  cause  now  unknown,  in  684 ;  nation,  by  which  the  register  here 
and  Cuthbert  was  chosen  bishop  in  meant  was  known,  is  omitted  after 
his  place.  But,  as  Cuthbert  was  the  word  "notat."  in  the  first  edition; 
loath  to  quit  the  monastery  of  Lin-  and  in  a  search  through  the  Regis- 
disfame,  an  exchange  of  sees  be-  try  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
tween  him  and  Eata  was  arranged.  Lincoln,  which  the  editor  was  en- 
Bed,  ibid.  IV,  28.  Eata  died  bi-  abled  to  make  in  October  1853  by 
shop  of  Hexham  a  few  months  the  favour  and  with  the  kind  assist- 
afterwards.  Bed.  V,  2.]  ance  of  Robert  Swan,  Esq.,  the 
^  [Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  26;  IV,  27.]  chapter-clerk,  he  did  not  succeed 
^  [Cuthbert  was  chosen  bishop  in  discovering  the  volume.  But  it 
b^  tne  synod  of  Twyford  on  the  may  be  assumed  that  the  instrument 
nver  Alne  in  Northumberland.]  to  which  Inett  refers  was  the  ordi- 
Bed.  ibid.  IV,  28.  [For  his  see,  re-  nance  issued  by  archbishop  Chiche- 
fer  to  note  3.]  ley  December  17,  1416,  in  accord- 
•  Bed.  ibid.  IV,  27,  28,  29.  ance  with  the  resolution  of  a  synod 
7  Bed.  De  Temp.  Rat.  c.  66,  fol.  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  con- 
63  b,  ed.  Basil.  1529 ;  [or  rather,  vened  on  November  23  preceding. 
Bed.  Chron.,  Sext.  Mt.  Imper.  Leo,  which  is  printed  by  Wilkins  in  Con- 
an.  701,  p.  32  ed.  Smith ;  p.  99  ed.  cil.  Ill,  379.  (ITie  date  of  the  synod 
Petrie  in  Monum.  Hist.  Bnt.J  isgiven  by  Wilkins  in  p.  377.)  ITie 
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705-  John  was  personally  present  at  the  council  of  Nidd,  and  was 
doubtless  one  of  those  bishops  who  opposed  the  restitution  of 
Wilfrid. 

CHAPTER  X. 

AB    ANNO    705    AD    ANNUM    736. 

I.  The  affair  of  Wilfrid  compromised  :  he  made  bishop  of  Hagulstad  : 
the  reasons  and  circumstances  thereof.    The  death  of  Wilfrid. 

3.  A  council  said  to  be  called  at  London  to  estabUsh  the  worship  of 
images,  and  to  be  occasioned  by^the  visions  of  Egwin  bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  mistakes  about  this  affair.  Images  not  yet  received  into  the  English 
church.     Mistakes  of  Baronius  and  the  Centuriators  about  this  affair. 

3.  Pilgrimages  come  into  reputation.  The  debauchery  occasioned 
thereby. 

4.  Charter  said  to  be  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Evesham,  an  impos- 
ture. 

5.  Several  English  famous  abroad.  Boniface,  an  Englishman,  archbi- 
shop of  Mentz.  The  clergy  attempt  to  bring  the  Britons  and  Scots  to  the 
catholic  Easter. 

6.  Britons  continue  their  anci^t  rites;  refuse  communion  with  the 
church  of  England.     Berthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dies. 

7.  Tatwin  succeeds ;  pays  no  regard  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  State  of 
the  church  of  England  at  the  death  of  Bede. 

8.  In  the  state  of  the  church  by  Bede  no  account  of  the  lower  clergy. 
Conjecture  at  the  reason  of  the  late  establishment  of  parochial  clergy. 

9.  Bede  complains  of  the  number  of  monasteries  and  ill  consequences  of 
the  monastic  life ;  advises  the  lessening  the  number  of  monasteries,  and 
increasing  of  the  secular  clergy ;  shows  the  great  want  of  such ;  translates 
the  Creed  and  Lord's-Prayer  into  English  to  be  taught  the  people. 

10.  Bede  advises  erecting  monasteries  into  episcopal  sees  and  taking  the 
lands  thereof  for  their  subsistence,  erecting  York  into  an  archbishopric ; 
charges  the  monastics  with  debauchery,  and  shows  the  danger  to  the  state 
by  their  increase. 

II.  English  princes  retire  to  monasteries.  Not  such  perfection  therein 
as  the  legendary  writers  pretend,  showed  from  Bede's  account  of  the  loose- 
ness of  those  societies. 

archbishop    states     that    the     day  day  of  the  battle ;    ordains,  in  ac- 

of  the  victory  of  Agincourt,  Octo-  cordance  with  the  synod  and  at  the 

her  25,  was  not  only  the  festival  of  special   instance  of  the  king,  that 

the    martyrs    St.  Crispin   and    St.  the  feast  of  his  deposition  shall  be 

Crispinian,  but  also  of  the  trans-  solemnly  kept  every  year  on  May  7 ; 

lation  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  con-  and,  in  order  that  the  new  appoint- 

fessor  and  bishop,  and  that  the  spe-  ment  may  not  lead  to  the  neglect 

cial   favour  of  that    saint  for  the  of  the  older  festival,  provides  for 

church  and  realm  of  England,  and  the     continued     observance,     and 

the    efficacy    of    his    intercession,  makes  an  addition  to  the  service,  of 

were  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  October  25.] 
tomb  sweated  drops  of  oil  on  the 
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13.  Reasons  for  inserting  the  reflections  of  Bede  on  the  monastics. 
York  not  an  archbishopric  in  the  year  735.  Efi'ect  of  the  monastic  life 
what  Bede  foretold. 

13.  Bede's  Epistle  to  Egbert  bishop  of  York  his  last  work.  State  of 
learning  in  his  time.    The  decay  of  learning. 

1.  IjUT,  though  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  and  council  705. 
of  Rome,  seconded  by  the  interest  and  recommendation  of 
Berthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  no  force  in  the 
aforesaid  council,  a  reason  of  a  different  nature  prevailed. 
For  JElfled,  abbess  of  Streanaeshalch  (now  Whitby)  and 
sister  of  the  late  deceased  king,  declared  in  the  council  that 
her  brother  Alcfred  [Aldfrith]  1,  late  king  of  Northumberland, 
did  upon  his  death-bed  make  a  vow  to  restore  Wilfrid,  and 
left  it  as  a  charge  on  his  successor  to  perform  it,  in  case  he 
died  before  it  could  be  accomplished.  This  changed  the 
former  resolution  of  the  council ;  and  this  temper  was  at  last 
agreed  upon,  that  John,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Hagulstad, 
should  be  removed  to  the  see  of  York,  now  void  by  the  death 
of  Bosa,  and  that  Wilfrid  should  succeed  him  in  the  bishop- 
ric and  abbey  of  Hagulstad,  and  together  with  them  enjoy 
his  abbey  of  Ripon-.  And  thus  ended  this  affair,  which,  with 
some  intermissions,  had  lasted  near  forty  years :  which  I  have 
related  at  length,  that  we  may  at  once  see  the  sense  the  Eng- 
lish church  then  had  of  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  see 
of  Rome,  and  how  little  colour  there  is  for  the  pretences  to  a 
right  of  appeals  or  a  patriarchal  power  extended  to  the  Eng- 
lish church,  which  some  learned  men  have  pretended  to  prove 
from  the  story  of  Wilfrid. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  council  was  held  died  Hedda 
bishop  of  the  West-Saxons ;  and  upon  his  death  his  bishopric, 
which  had  for  a  time  comprehended  the  two  kingdoms  of  the 
West  and  Southr  Saxons,  was  divided :  Daniel  was  made  bi- 
shop of  Winchester ;  Aldhelm  bishop  of  Sherborn ;  and  the 
bishopric  of  Selsey,  comprehending  the  kingdom  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  and  which  from  the  time  that  Wilfrid  had  relin- 
quished it  had  been  under  the  administration  of  the  bishops 
of  Winchester,  was  now  filled  by  Eadbert  late  abbot  thereof, 
and  from  this  time  continued  a  distinct  bishopric^. 

•  [See  before,  vii,  10,  note  i.]  ^  Ugj.  iijj(j_  v,  18.     [See  before, 

'  [Eddii  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  58,  coll.     vii,  9,  viii,  5,  and  note  i  on  vii,  11. 

Gale  p.86.  Bed. Eccl.  Hist. ¥,3,19.]     From  the  letter  of  Waldhari  bishop 
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709.  About  four  years  after  his  restoration  died  Wilfrid,  bishop 
of  Ilagulstad,  at  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  had 
a  monastery,  in  which  he  died ;  but  his  corpse  being  first  em- 
balmed, and  attended  with  great  numbers  of  the  religious, 
was  witli  great  pomp  carried  to  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  where  it 
was  buried ;  and  he,  who  was  never  at  quiet  before,  was  thus 
laid  to  rest*.  Notwithstanding  his  troubles  and  repeated 
banishment  that  prelate  left  a  great  deal  of  wealth  behind 
him ;  which  by  his  will  he  ordered  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  whereof  one,  and  that  the  best,  he  gave  to  the  churches 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Paul's  in  Rome ;  the  second  to  the  poor; 
the  third  to  the  priors  of  the  abbeys  he  had  founded,  the 
better  to  enable  them  by  presents  to  make  friends  with  their 
kings  and  bishops ;  the  fourth  part  he  gave  to  such  of  his  at- 
tendants and  followers  which  he  had  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  his  lifetime''.  His  charity  to  the  churches  in  Rome  is 
by  his  direction  to  be  offered  as  gifts  for  his  soul ;  but  he 
lived  too  early  to  give  direction  for  masses,  or  think  of  pro- 
viding against  the  dangers  of  purgatory. 

710.  2.  The  controversy  about  the  worship  of  images  has  given 
a  title  to  this  age,  and  took  up  a  great  share  of  the  latter  end 
of  it :  a  Avay  of  worship  so  agreeable  to  corrupted  nature, 
that  we  are  told  this  age  was  contented  to  take  it  upon  the 
authority  of  dreams  and  visions  ;  and  the  English  church  so 
forward  in  it,  that  Baleus,  and  from  him  the  Magdebur- 
genses  \  as  well  as  other  learned  writers,  tell  us  of  a  council 
held  in  London  in  the  year  710,  wherein  this  worship  was 
established.  Others  place  this  two,  and  some  four,  years 
later ;  and,  for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  are  all  equally 
in  the  right.  The  occasion  and  circumstances  whereof  are 
thus  related.  Egwin  a  monk,  being  made  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester about  the  year  692,  had,  about  ten  years  after,  a  vision, 
wherein  three  persons  are  said  to  appear  to  him,  wliereof  one 
was  thought  by  him  to  be  the  blessed  virgin,  requiring  him  to 

of  London  to  archbishop  Berhtwald,  met  with  considerable  opposition  in 

printed  by  Smith  in  his  Appendix  to  Wessex.l 

Bed.  Eccles.  Hist,  at  p.  783  from         *  [Eddius,  ibid.  cc.  62,  63.     Bed. 

CottonMSS,  August.  A,  II,  it  would  ibid.    V,   19.      But   neither  writer 

seem  that  in  carrying  on  the  plans  speaksof  the  bodybeing  embalmed.] 

of  his  predecessor  Theodore  for  the         *  Eddius,  ibid.  c.  60. 

division  of  large  dioceses  Berhtwald         •  Bale,  Scriptor.  Britan.  Cent.  I, 
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build  a  monastery,  and  therein  set  up  her  image,  and  cause  710. 
it  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  that  in  pursuance  thereof  that  pre- 
late erected  a  monastery  at  Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  where 
the  vision  appeared ;  and,  going  to  Rome  to  have  the  privileges 
thereof  confirmed,  Constantine  then  bishop  sent  Boniface  his 
legate  into  England;  who,  together  with  Berthwald  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  calling  the  aforesaid  council,  besides 
confirming  the  privileges  of  the  monastery  of  Evesham,  ap- 
pointed the  setting  up  and  worship  of  images  in  churches. 

This  is  the  account  we  have  of  this  affair  from  the  monks  of 
Evesham  and  the  legendary  writers  of  their  story  2.  And  the 
Centuriators  seem  to  give  credit  to  this  story,  and  bestow  a 
great  deal  of  passion  upon  it  and  (which  is  more)  upon  bishop 
Egwin  too.  Yet,  after  all,  the  charter  of  Evesham,  for  the 
sake  whereof  all  this  story  has  its  beginning,  is  just  as  well 
grounded  as  the  charter  said  to  be  granted  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons  in  France  ;  which  charter  bears  date 
in  the  year  594,  and  is  said  to  be  granted  by  Gregory  the 
Great  and  to  be  attested  by  Mellitus  bishop  of  London  -^ ;  and 
yet  this  was  ten  years  before  the  bishopric  of  London  was 
erected,  and  three  or  four  years  before  Augustin  came  into 
England  in  order  to  the  conversion  of  the  English.  And  the 
aforesaid  story  of  the  legatine  council  under  Boniface  seems 
no  better  grounded.  For  this  Boniface  can  be  no  other  than 
Winfrid,  an  Englishman,  who  changed  his  name  for  that  of 
Boniface^,  and  was  afterward  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  suc- 
cessively legate  to  Gregory  the  Second  and  Third  and  Zachary 
for  the  space  of  thirty-six  years.  But  in  his  epistle  to  pope 
Stephen  the  Second*,  wherein  he  gives  a  full  account  of  his 
services  to  the  see  of  Rome*,  Boniface  does  not  pretend  to 
have  been  legate  to  Constantine,  predecessor  to  Gregory  the 
Second ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  date  of  that  epistle,  compared 
with  the  number  of  years  in  which  he  served  the  bishops  of 

no.   xci  Append.,  p.  88,  ed.    1559.  ner,  Biblioth.  Britan.  v.  Winfridus.] 

fHist.   Eccles.   Magdeburg.    Cent.  »  [In  the  first  edition  the  words 

VI 1 1,  cap.  9.1  "  the  Second  "  followed  "  Zachary  " 

2  TDugd.  Monast.  Anglic.  I,  150,  in  the  preceding  sentence.  There  has 

b  :  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  470,  n.  been  but  one  pope  Zachary,  and  his 

c. :  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  216,  successor  was  Stephen  II.J 

Wilkins  I,  72.]  *     Concil.      Labbe     VI,      16^4, 

^  Concil.  Labbe  V,  1583,  [Mansi  [Mansi  XII,  563:    Bonifac.  Epist. 

X,430.]  91  ed.  Serar.,  89  ed.  Wurdtwein.] 

"*  [See  below,  §  5.  See  also  Tan- 

VOL.  I. 
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710.     Rome  in  the  quality  of  legate,  demonstrates  he  had  never 
been  legate  to  pope  Constantiue,  and  much  less  at  the  time 
of  this  council.     For  that  epistle  was  wrote  about  the  year 
754'',  which  was  four  and  forty  years  after  the  aforesaid  coun- 
cil of  London,  and  about  forty  after  the  death  of  pope  Con- 
stantine^;  and  consequently  the  first  advancement  of  Boni- 
face  to  the  legatine  power  will  fall  in  with  the  year  718, 
which  was  about  the  fourth  of  Gregory  the  Second,  and  about 
eight  years  after  the  aforesaid  council  of  London.    And,  as  we 
are  thus  deprived  of  the  legate,  Bede  has  deprived  us  of  the 
council  held  under  him,  at  least  has  left  no  remains  of  any  such 
council,  though  he  lived  and  flourished  at  this  time,  nor  so 
much  as  any  remembrance  or  mention  of  such  an  assembly. 
And  it  may  be,  if  one  looks  a  little  nearer,  the  mighty  pri- 
vileges with  which  the  religious  of  the  monastery  of  Evesham 
made   so   much  noise  in   after-ages  would   appear   as   well 
grounded  as  the  council  which  confirmed  them  or  the  visions 
of  their  founder.    For,  notwithstanding  the  exemptions  from 
secular  services  said  to  be  granted  them  by  the  kings  Coen- 
red  and  Off'a  ^,  confirmed  by  Egwin  bishop  of  Worcester  and 
Constantine  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  great  immunities  the 
monastics  did  afterward  pretend  to  by  virtue  of  the  charters 
of  this  age,  Boniface  archbisliop  of  Mentz,  in  his  epistle  to 
Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  about  the  year  746  ^,  ob- 
serves the  estates  of  the  monks  were  so  far  from  being  excused 
from  secular  services,  that  their  very  persons  were  not  ex- 
empted, but  on  the  contrary  obliged  to  labour  in  the  building 
the  palaces  of  their  kings,  and  such  other  servile  works  as 
they  requiied ;   and  that  that  servitude,  though  as  he  said 
peculiar  to  England,  was  an  ancient  usage  '".     But  to  return. 

«  [Baronius  places  it  towards  the  XII,  478,  not.)  thinks  it  cannot  have 

end  of  the  year  752,  the  first  year  of  been  written  before  743.] 

pope  Stephen  Il.J  '"  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  241, 

'  [According  to  Pagi  on  Baron.  [Wilkins  I,  93.     The  later  editor 

Annal.  an.  714,  i,  pope  Constantine  has  corrected  the  reading  and  im- 

died  in  April  715.]  proved    the    sense.     "  De   violenta 

8  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  209,  quoquemonachorum  servitute ojieri- 

[Wilkins  IV,  748.]  bus   et   sedificiis  regalibus,  quse  in 

*  [Spelman  and  Wilkins  appear  toto  mundo  christianorum  non  au- 
to place  this  epistle  in  the  year  745.  ditur  facta,  nisi  tantum  in  gente 
Baronius  puts  it  in  740.  Pagi  s  Anglorum;  quod  sacerdotibus  Dei 
date  is  74a  ;  on  Baron.  Annal.  an.  non  tacendum  nee  consentiendum 
740,  i,  an.  742,  X.     Mansi  (Concil.  est ;    quod    inauditum   malum  est 
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That  the  glories  of  the  monastery  of  Evesham  might  be  710. 
all  of  a  piece,  the  same  authority  to  which  we  owe  our  account 
of  this  council  has  obliged  the  world  with  several  grants  and 
charters  ;  which  take  a  great  deal  of  room  in  Spelman's, 
Binius*,  and  Labbe's  collections,  as  well  as  in  the  Monasticon^ 
though  the  marks  of  falsehood  and  imp*)sture  are  so  plain, 
that  both  Binius  and  Baronius'J  are  contented  they  should 
pass  for  such.  Nor  do  they  treat  the  story  of  the  aforesaid 
council  in  a  better  manner.  And  yet  the  epistle  of  pope 
Constantine  to  Berthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
charters  of  Coenred  and  OflFa,  and  the  council  of  Alne,  said 
to  be  held  upon  the  occasion  of  the  monastery  of  Evesham''^, 
do  all  depend  on  the  authority  they  reject.  The  truth  is, 
this  story  of  the  council  of  London,  for  which  there  is  the 
same  authority  as  for  the  visions  of  Egwin,  lessens  the 
antiquity  of  image-worship  ;  whereas  Baronius  would  have 
it  believed  that  the  worship  of  images  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land together  with  the  gospel  by  Augustin  the  monk,  and 
chooses  to  lose  the  glory  of  Egwin's  visions,  to  venture  the 
displeasure  of  the  whole  Benedictine  order,  and  dash  a  scene 
of  invention  which  cost  some  later  monk  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  rather  than  bring  the  worship  of  images  one  age 
lower  than  the  days  of  Augustin  ^3.  And  yet,  after  all,  in 
the  charter  which  contains  an  account  of  the  visions  of  Egwiu 
there  is  not,  as  the  very  learned  and  judicious  publisher 
thereof  weU  observes,  any  mention  of  the  worship  of  images 
or  of  introducing  them  into  churches '  ^ :  and  there  is  great 
reason  to  think  this  was  a  corruption  of  a  later  date.  The 
reasons  of  Baronius  to  the  contrary  shall  be  considered,  when 
the  controversy  about  image-worship  calls  us  to  it>^. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  omit  to  observe,  what  the 
many  instances  we  have  of  it  about  this  time  will  scarce  suffer 
one  to  pass  by,  and  that  is,  an  odd  and  surprising  opinion  of 
the  merit  and  holiness  of  pilgrimages   to  Rome :   which  so 

praeteritis   seculis."     The  servitude  '2  Concil.    Britan.    Spelman    I, 

was   far    from   being   "an    ancient  213,309,215;   [Wilkins  I,  71,  IV, 

usage".]  748,  I,  72.] 

"  Baron.  Annal.  an.  714,  ii,  iii.  is  Baron.  Annal.  an.  714,  iii. 

[Baronius  rejects  the  alleged  council  '•*  Concil.    Britan.    Spelman    I, 

of  Ixindon,  but  says  nothing  here  212,  [Wilkins  IV,  749.] 

of  grants  or  charters.]  '*  [See  below,  I,  xvi,  5, 6.] 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  O 
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710.     wonderfully  prevailed  at  this  time  that  the  English  people, 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  of  every  sex  and  age,  travelled  to 
Rome^  and  placed  a  mighty  confidence  in  visiting  the  tombs 
of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  such  other  holy 
men  as  had  there  suffered  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  and  put 
such  stress  upon  it,  *rs  if  a  little  and  in  appearance  a  trifling 
instance  of  zeal,  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  never  so 
much  as  mentioned,  had  heen  enough  to  atone  for  the  breach 
of  those  holy  laws  they  had  declared  necessary  to  happiness 
and  salvation.     And  it  happened  herein  as  it  generally  does 
when  such  instances  of  zeal  obtain  in  the  world  ;  those  gained 
the  greatest  reputation  for  devotion  who,  it  may  be,  had  the 
least  share  of  it.     In  short  this  humour  so  prevailed  about 
the  middle  of  this  century,  that  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
in  an  epistle  to  Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  not  only 
takes  notice  of  the  English  nuns  running  to  Rome  upon  this 
occasion,  but   ascribes  to  this  cause  what  he  further  adds, 
that  there  were  few  cities  in  Lombardy,  France,  or  Gaul,  in 
which  there  were  not  to  be  found  some  lewd  women  of  the 
English  nation,  and  upon  this  ground  recommends  to  him 
the  suppression  of  this  practice,  as  of  very  scandalous  and  ill 
consequence 2.  Nor  were  the  English  singular  in  this  piece  of 
devotion,  but  the  French  had  so  considerable  a  share  therein, 
that  the  pretences  of  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  Tours  became 
a  common  art  of  oppression  amongst  the  nobility  and  bishops 
of  France;  who   under  that  pretence  so  frequently  raised 
money  from  their  tenants  and  vassals,  that  in  one  of  the 
Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Great  that  prince  not  only  takes 
notice  of  this  corrupt  practice,  but  thought  himself  obliged 
to  forbid  it  by  a  law  =5. 

4.  Amongst  those  which  this  unaccountable  zeal  drew  to 
Rome,  Bede  makes  mention  of  Coenred  king  of  the  Mercians, 
and  of  Offa,  a  young  man  of  great  virtue  and  promising 
hopes,  son  of  Sighere  king  of  the  East-Saxons,  who  in  the 
year  709  went  to  Rome  and  turned  monks  ^     And  there 

'  Baron.  Annal.  an.  709,  v.  which  "  takes  notice  of  this  corrupt 

2  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  practice" ;  but  Binius,  in  his  note 
241,  [Wilkins  I,  93.]  on  the  canon  here  cited,  quotes  two 

3  Concil.  I^abbe  VII,  [1282,  of  his  laws  which  he  thinks  were 
Mansi  XIV,  102,  103,  viz.  Concil.     intended  to  check  it.] 

Cabiloh.  II,  an.  813,  c.  45.    There        '  Bed.  ibid.  V,  19. 
is    no  Capitular    of    Charlemagne 
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seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  this  piece  of  history  gave  710. 
occasion  to  the  charter  said  to  be  granted  to  the  monastery 
of  Evesham  by  Coenred  king  of  the  Mercians  and  OflFa  king 
of  the  East-Angles,  and  confirmed  by  Constantino  bishop  of 
Rome  2.  But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  in  this  charter  Offa 
is  said  to  be  king  of  the  East- Angles  ;  whereas  there  was 
never  any  king  of  the  East- Angles  of  that  name  till  many 
years  after  the  date  of  that  charter ;  and  the  Oflfa  that  Bede 
mentions  was  a  prince  of  the  East- Saxons,  and  never  king ; 
but  during  the  life  of  his  father,  king  thereof,  took  the  habit 
at  Rome,  and  there  continued  till  he  died-^  Besides,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  what  Offa,  a  prince  of  the  East-Saxons, 
had  to  do  at  Evesham  in  the  ^kingdom  of  Mercia ;  and  the 
Offa  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Mercia  came  not  to  the 
crown  till  above  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine 
bishop  of  Rome  4,     But  to  return. 

The  frequent  wars  betwixt  the  English  princes  made  it 
difficult  for  the  bishops,  who  could  not  but  share  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kingdoms  wherein  they  lived,  to  act  as  the 
state  of  the  church  required ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
if  our  notices  of  some  past  years  are  few  and  very  imperfect, 
and  for  the  most  part  owing  to  the  invention  of  later  ages 
and  better  fitted  for  legend  than  history. 

5.  But,  whilst  we  have  so  httle  at  home,  both  our  own  and 
foreign  histories  make  some  of  the  English  clergy  memorable 
for  what  they  did  abroad  :  wherein  Boniface  seems  justly  to 
have  deserved  the  first  place.  He  was  bom  in  the  west  of 
England  *,  his  proper  name  Winfrid ;  and,  having  by  diligent 
study  fitted  himself  for  preaching  the  gospel,  about  the  year 
715  he  went  into  Friesland,  where  he  preached  the  gospel,  715. 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours  he  became  a 
great  instrument  of  God's  glory.  Some  years  after  he  went 
into  Germany,  where  his  successes  were  so  considerable  that 

"  Concil.  Britan.  [Spelman  1, 209,  "  gave  occasion  to  the"  pretended 

Wilkins  IV,   748.     It    should    be  "charter".] 

addedthat  Florence  of  Worcester,  an.  ^  [According  to  Malmesb.  Gest. 

708,  states  that  bishop  Ecgwine  ac-  Reg.  I,  fol.  18  b,  29  ed.  Savile,  §  08 

companied  the  two  kings  to  Rome  at  ed.  Hardy,  OSa  was  king  of  the 

their  request,   and    obtained  from  Elast-Saxons  for  a  short  time.] 

pope  Constantine  a  letter  of  privilege  ^  [See  below,  I,  xii,  8.] 

for  his  monastery.    This  was  the  '  [At  Crediton.  Tanner.  Biblioth. 

particular  "  piece  of  history"  which  Britann.,  v.  Winfridus.] 

o2 
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715,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Mentz.  Yet  this  prelate,  however 
otherwise  a  good  man,  had  a  mighty  dash  of  bigotry,  and 
was  a  great  instrument  in  introducing  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  church  of  Rome  amongst  the  Germans,  as  well  as  in 
their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith ;  as  will  appear  in  its 
proper  place  2. 

But  though  this  prelate,  from  the  advantage  of  his  character, 
the  services  he  did  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  share  he 
had  in  shifting  the  crown  of  France  from  the  Merovingian 
line  to  the  family  of  Pepin  ^,  and  the  changes  which  that  pro- 
duced, has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  great  figure  in 
story ;   yet  it  must  be  added,  that  the  Germans  have  been 
just  to  the  English  nation,  and  given  "Wilfrid,  and  Willebrord 
and  his  followers,  the  honours  they  deserved.     "Wilfrid  first 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Frisians  inhabiting  the  province 
of  Utrecht,  as  we  are  told  from  the  writers  of  their  story, 
about  the  year  687^ ;   but,  "Wilfrid  leaving  that  country,  the 
people  relapsed  to  their  idolatry  again:    while  Willebrord, 
with  some  other  of  the  northern  English,  as  the  same  his- 
torians relate,  being  sent  by  Egbert  archbishop  of  York, 
arrived  in  Friesland  about  the  year  690,  under  the  counte- 
nance of  Pepin  king  of  the  Franks  was  so  successful  in  his 
preaching  the  gospel,  that  he  established  a  Christian  church, 
and  founded  the  bishopric  of  "Utrecht,  and  was  himself  the 
first  bishop  thereof,  and  was  succeeded  therein  by  Boniface^. 
John  de  Beka  agrees  with  the  aforesaid  writer  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  story  ^.     And  yet,  though  there  are  some 
mistakes  in  the  circumstances  thereof,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
Wilfrid  and  Willebrord  and  Boniface  were  great  instruments 
in  the  preaching  and  settUng  the  Christian  religion  amongst 
the  people  inhabiting  about  the  Rhine. 

Others  of  the  English  clergy  distinguished  themselves  by 

*  [See  below,  I,  xi,  6-^,  17.]  *  Ibid,    [Willebrord    seems    to 

^  rSee  below,  I,  xi,  7.]  have  been  sent,  or  induced  to  go, 

4  W.   Hedae    Histor.    Ultraject.,  to  Friesland   about  the  year  69a. 

Vit.  Willebrord.   [Wilfrid  preached  See  Bed.  ibid.  V,  10.    The  Egbert 

to  the  Frisians  about  the  year  677  at  whose  instigation  he  went  was 

or  678,  on  his  way  to  Rome  imme-  never  archbishop  of  York.  See  note 

diately  after  he  was  removed  from  7  on  this  section,   and   note  7  on 

his  bishopric.     See  before,  vii,  8.  §  13.] 

See  also  Bed.  ibid.   V,  19;   Eddii        «  Chron.  Jo.  de  Beka,  Vit.  Wil- 

Vit.  Wiltrid.  c.  25.]  lebrordi  Episc.  Traject.  primi. 
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their  zeal  to  bring  the  Scots  and  Picts  over  to  the  catholic  7*5- 
Easter  and  ecclesiastic  tonsure.  Amongst  these  Egbert  and 
Ceolfrid  challenge  the  first  place.  Egbert  went  on  this 
errand  to  Ireland  to  preach  to  the  Scots,  and  from  thence 
returned  to  a  colony  of  the  Scots  in  the  island  of  Hii,  now 
lona,  where  Bede  exceedingly  magnifies  his  conduct  and 
success?.  And  as  Aldhelm  late  bishop  of  Sherbom  had  been 
employed  to  bring  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  so  Ceolfrid  abbot 
of  Girwy,  now  Jarrow  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  em- 
ployed to  write  to  bring  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  northerly 
parts  of  Britain,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Picts.  And  as 
Ceolfrid  seems  to  have  outdone  all  that  had  before  wrote 
upon  this  subject,  so  it  appears  that  his  success  was  answer- 
able, and  that  his  epistle  to  Naitan  king  of  the  Picts  brought 
over  that  people  to  an  union  with  the  English  in  the  rites 
and  usages  of  the  Roman  church^. 

6.  But  the  labours  of  the  English  clergy  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful against  the  Britons.  For,  notwithstanding  the  writ- 
ings of  the  learned  Aldhelm  bishop  of  Sherbom  \  the  Bri- 
tons yet  retained  their  animosity  to  the  English,  and  their 
ancient  rites  and  usages  ;  and  were  so  far  from  coming  into 
the  English  establishment,  that  in  the  account  Bede  gives  of 
the  state  of  the  English  church  in  the  year  731  he  says  of  731. 
the  Britons,  that  they  were  as  warm  and  fierce  as  ever  in 

7  Bed.  ibid.  V,  22.  [Elgbert,  of  a  keeping  the  feast  upon  the  right  day. 

noble  English  family,  was  in  Ireland  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  27,  V,  22. 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  study,         As  for  Ireland  itself,  the  southern 

like  many  others  both  of  his  own  parts  of  the  island  had  begun  to  adopt 

and  of  humbler  rank,  at  the  time  of  the  cathoUc  Easter  in  compliance  with 

the  pestilence  which  ravaged   that  arguments  addressed  to  them  from 

country  as  well  as   Britain   in   the  the  see  of  Rome  about  the  year  634. 

year  664.     He  was  then  twenty-five  Bed.   ibid.  II,  19,   compared   with 

years  of  age.  Afterwards  he  received  III,  3.     In  the  north  it  was  gene- 

noly  orders  in  Ireland,  and  remained  rally   received   about  the  year  703 

there  in  the  discharge  of  his  minis-  through  the  persuasion  of  Adamnan, 

terial  duties  till  716.      ITien  at  the  abbot  of  lona,  who  had  learnt  the 

age  of  seventy-seven  he  passed  over  right    method    of    computation   in 

to  lona,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  Northumbria   during   his    embassy 

inducing  the  monks  of  that  monas-  to  king  Aldfrith  about  the  year  680, 

teryand  its  dependencies  to  conform  but   had    endeavoured    in   vain   to 

to  the  usages  of  the  rest  of  Christ-  recommend  it  to  the  monks  of  his 

endom  on  these    disputed    points,  own  society.  Bed.  ibid.  V,  15.] 
In  729,  when  he  was  ninety  years         8  Bed.  ibid.  V,  21.  [Abbot  Ceol- 

old,  he  died  at  lona  on  Elaster-day,  frith's  letter  to  king    Naiton  was 

haviivg  been  joined  by  the  monks  written  about  the  year  710.] 
tha  imoming  for  the  first  time  in         '  [See  before,  viii,  5.J 
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73 1 .  opposing  the  usages  of  the  whole  catholic  church  2.  So  that 
the  formal  story  of  king  Ina's  marrying  Guala  daughter  of 
Cadwalder  a  British  king,  and  uniting  Cornwall  and  Wales 
by  that  marriage  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Saxons,  and 
afterwards  calling  a  council  of  the  English  bishops  and  no- 
bility, wherein  the  intermarriages  of  the  English  and  British 
were  agreed  upon  ^,  looks  like  an  ill  made  tale  and  of  a  later 
date,  and  seems  to  deserve  as  little  credit  as  what  is  said  of 
the  submission  of  the  British  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  or  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their  metropolitan.  And 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  the  bishops  of  Rome 
had  constituted  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  metropolitans  of  the  British,  as  well  as  of  the 
English,  churches,  and  done  all  they  could  to  bring  them  to 
a  submission  to  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Canterbury.  But  this 
account  ofBede  shows  that  an  hundred  and  thirty  years'  con- 
versation and  neighbourhood  of  the  emissaries  and  friends  of 
the  church  of  Rome  had  yet  made  no  change  in  the  British 
church  :  but,  as  Bede  saith  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
aforesaid  story  of  Ina,  that  the  Britons  were  at  this  time,  for 
the  most  part  of  them,  a  free  and  independent  people  ■* ;  so 
he  observes  it  as  a  particular  providence,  that  the  Britons, 
who  refused  to  assist  in  the  conversion  of  the  English,  were 
not  by  the  English  brought  over  to  the  catholic  Easter  and 
ecclesiastic  tonsure  ;  by  which,  in  all  the  writings  of  this  age, 
is  meant  the  usages  of  the  Roman  church.     On  the  other 


2  Bed.  ibid.  V,  23.  But  her  name  is  perhaps  the  same 

3  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  as  Wiala,  who  is  mentioned  in  that 
219,  [Wilkins  I,  74.  The  passage  which  passes  as  no.  71  (ed.  Serar., 
here  cited  is  an  extract  from  a  ma-  147  ed.  Wiirdtwein)  among  the 
nifest  interpolation  in  the  Laws  of  letters  of  Boniface  archbishop  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  c.  35,  as  Mayence,  but  which,  like  no.  70  and 
printed  by  Lambard  in  his  'Apxai-  several  others  in  the  collection,  was 
ovofiia  fol.  137  a,  by  Whelock  in  his  written  after  the  death  of  Boniface, 
edition  of  the  same  work  p.  T48,  The  writer  speaks  of  "  Cuthburgam 
and  by  Wilkins  among  the  "  Leges  eimulque  Wialan  quondam  reginali 
Anglo-Saxonicae"  p.  206.     It  is  not  potestate    fruentes   ;    and      queen 

E'ven  by  Thorpe  m  the  "  Ancient  Cuthburhy  the  wife  of  Aldfrith  of 

IW8  and  Institutes  of  England".  Northumbria,  was  a  sister  of  Ini. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  Sax.  Chron.  an.  718.  This  letter  is 

the  British  princess  Guala,  and  cer-  quoted  by  Lappenberg,  Hist.  Engl, 

tainly  Ini  did  not  by  any  marriage  tr.  Thorpe,  vol.  I,  p.  21  r,  note  6.] 
unite  either  Wales  or  Cornwall  to        "•  Bed.  ibid, 
the  kingdom  of  the  West- Saxons. 
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hand,  that  writer  observes  that  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  had     "Jii' 
been  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the  English,  were  by 
the  English  generally  brought  over  to  the  catholic  Easter  *, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  this  posture  stood  the  affairs  of  the  English  church  at 
the  death  of  Berthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  after 
he  had  filled  the  chair  thirty-seven  years,  six  months,  and 
fourteen  days,  died  the  fifth  of  the  Ides  of  January  in  the 
year  731^. 

7.  Tatwin  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  great  probity  and  vrisdom.  He  was 
consecrated  at  Canterbury,  Sunday  the  tenth  of  June  after 
the  death  of  Berthwald,  by  four  bishops ;  and  these  were, 
Daniel  bishop  of  Winchester,  Inguald  bishop  of  London, 
Aldwin  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Aldulf  bishop  of  Rochester^; 
and,  without  applying  himself  to  Rome  for  confirmation  or  a 
pall,  immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  holy 
function.  As  for  his  predecessor,  he  had  been  consecrated  in 
France,  and  not  at  Rome,  as  Baronius  would  have  it  believed 2. 
The  reason  thereof  is  omitted  by  Bede ;  but  it  seems  most 
probable  it  was  owing  to  the  wars  amongst  the  Saxon  princes, 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons  under  Ina,  and 
that  of  Kent,  were  engaged  at  the  time  of  Berthwald's  con- 
secration 3. 

Bede  concludes  his  history  in  this  year  with  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  English  churches ;  wherein  there 
were  settled,  in  all,  about  seventeen  bishoprics  under  the 
government  of  one  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Of  these  seventeen,  the  kingdom  of  Kent  had  two, 
Canterbury  and  Rochester,  the  former  possessed  by  Tatwin,  the 
latter  by  Aldulf.  The  kingdom  of  the  East-Saxons  had  only 
one,  whose  see  was  London,  and  Inguald  was  at  this  time 
bishop  thereof.  The  East-Angles  had  two  bishops,  Ead- 
bert  *  and  Hadulacus,  the  former  bishop  of  Dummoc,  the 
latter  of  Helmham.     The  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons  had 

*  Ibid.  c.  22.  [Baronius  made  the  statement  on 

6  ["  Defunctus  est  die   Iduum  tlie  authority  of  Anastasius.] 

Januariarum."]  Ibid.  c.  33.  3  Sax.  Chron.  an.  694. 

1  Ibid.  4  [This  name  should  be  "  Ald- 

2  Bed.  ibid.  V,  8 :    Sax.  Chron.  beret".] 
an.  693 :  Baron.  Annal.  an.  690,  x. 
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731,  two  bishoprics,  Winchester  and  Sherbom  ;  Daniel  was 
bishop  of  the  former,  and  Forthere  of  the  latter.  The  great 
kingdom  of  the  Mercians  contained  five  bishoprics;  and 
these  were  Lichfield  and  Leicester,  both  at  this  time  under 
the  care  of  Aldwin  ^,  Sidnacester  or  Lindsey  [was]  '^  under 
the  government  of  Cymbert,  Worcester  possessed  by  the 
younger  Wilfrid,  and  Hereford  by  Walstod.  The  kingdom 
of  the  South-Saxons  was  all  within  the  diocese  of  Selsey,  and 
at  present  void,  and  under  the  care  and  government  of  the 
West-Saxon  bishops.  The  kingdom  of  Northumberland  had 
at  this  time  four  bishoprics :  these  were  York,  where  Wilfrid 
the  second  held  that  see ;  Lindisfarne,  possessed  by  Edil- 
wald ;  and  Hagulstad,  of  which  Acca  was  now  bishop ;  and 
Candida  Casa  or  Whithern,  held  by  Pectelmus,  who  was  the 
first  bishop  of  that  see  since  the  conquest  of  that  country  by 
the  kings  of  Northumberland  7, 

8.  But,  whilst  the  world  is  thus  obliged  by  Bede  with  so 
particular  an  account  of  the  bishops  and  dioceses  at  this  time 
in  England,  he  has  left  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  state 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  We  are  indeed  told  by  the  publisher 
of  his  history,  from  a  manuscript  in  Tnnity-hall  in  Cambridge, 
that  Theodpre  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  set  on  foot  the 
building  of  churches  in  towns  and  villages,  and  begun  to 
distinguish  the  precincts  and  bounds  thereof  by  the  name  of 
parishes,  and  for  the  better  encouragement  thereof  had  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  English  princes,  that  such  as  built 
churches  within  their  own  lordships  and  at  their  own  charge 
should  have  the  patronage  thereof.  And  the  account  the 
Domesday-book  gives  of  the  state  of  parish  churches  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest  gives  reason  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  right  of  patronage  had  its  beginning  from  the  bounty 
of  those  who  were  founders  of  the  churches.  And  this  I 
take  to  be  the  reason  why  in  recounting  the  possessions  of 
the  great  men  in  the  several  parishes,  after  an  account  of  the 
hides  of  land  they  possessed  and  the  number  of  their  vassals, 
that  account  usually  adds,  "  cum  ecclesia",  and  frequently, 

*  [Flor.Wiffom.Chron.  Append.,  7  Bed.   ibid.  V,  23.    [On   Whi- 

"  Mercia,  Mid-Anglia".  thern  see  before,  i,  11.] 

"  [The    omission    of    the  word  '  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  ed.  Whelock 

*'  was"  wqpld  make  the  sentence  p. 399,  not.  a.  [See  before,  viii,  i.] 
correct.] 
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"  cum  tertia  vel  quarta  parte  ecclesise".  Which  note  seems  731. 
to  direct  us  not  only  to  the  cfrigin  of  patronage,  but  shows 
us  how  our  parish  churches  begun  to  be  erected,  some  by 
the  sole  munificence  of  particular  lords  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  their  tenants,  others  by  the  united  charities 
or  separate  donations  of  several  persons  :  and  from  hence,  as 
I  think,  in  after-times  arose  the  division  of  parishes  into 
medieties  and  sometimes  into  more  portions,  and  the  pre- 
sentment of  distinct  patrons  to  the  several  portions  or  medie- 
ties. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Antiquitates  Britannicae  carries 
the  settlement  of  parishes  still  higher  than  the  aforesaid 
manuscript,  and  ascribes  the  division  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury to  Honorius,  who  was  advanced  to  that  see  about  the 
year  627-.  But  there  is  so  little  colour  for  that  opinion,  that 
on  the  contrary  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  not  then  perfectly  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and 
that  of  the  countries  now  within  the  province  of  Canterbury 
above  three  parts  of  four  were  yet  in  the  state  of  paganism 
till  after  the  death  of  Honorius. 

And  though  it  is  evident  that  Augustin,  Birinus,  the  Scots 
from  Ireland,  and  indeed  all  that  were  concerned  in  the  con- 
version of  the  English,  were  careful  to  encourage  the  building 
of  churches  for  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  yet  the  total 
silence  of  Bede  in  his  history,  compared  with  the  complaint 
he  afterwards  made  in  his  epistle  to  Egbert  bishop  of  York 
of  the  want  of  a  clergy  settled  in  towns  and  villages^,  and 
what  he  says  in  his  history  of  the  clergy's  never  appearing  in 
country  towns  and  villages  but  when  called  thither  to  dis- 
charge some  offices  of  their  holy  function^,  afibrd  sufficient 
ground  to  believe  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  what  is  said  of 
Theodore's  dividing  England  into  parishes.  But  on  the  con- 
trary it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  distinction  of  parishes, 
if  begun  before  this  time,  had  hitherto  made  but  a  very  little 
progress ;  and  that  those  few  churches  which  were  erected 
in  towns  and  villages  were  chapels  or  auxihary  churches  to 
the  mother  churches  of  the  respective  dioceses,  rather  than 

2    [Matth.     Parker,]      Antiquit.        3  [See  the  next  section.] 
Britan.    Eccles.,  Vit.   Honor,   [an.        <  [Bed.    Eccles.    Hist.    HI,    26, 
626-652.]  IV,  27.] 
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731.  proper  parish  churches,  and  had  not  fixed  and  settled  presby- 
ters therein,  but  were  generally  supplied  from  those  collegiate 
societies  which  at  this  time  passed  under  the  general  name  of 
monasteries;  and  that  these  foundations  so  exhausted  the 
charity  of  the  age  as  to  stop  the  progress  of  parochial  institu- 
tions, and  thereby  obstruct  the  truest  interests  of  religion 
and  holiness^. 

9.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  fond  opinions  of  the  mo- 
nastic or  collegiate  life  which  prevailed  so  much  amongst  the 
English  in  the  last  century  were  grown  to  such  excess  in  the 
beginning  of  this,  that  the  mischief  thereof  both  to  the  church 
and  state  was  become  so  visible,  that  Bede,  who  had  been 
bred  therein  and  had  all  possible  esteem  for  those  institutions, 
complains  of  the  number  and  abuse  of  those  societies  and  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  monastic  humour,  in  such  terms  as 
would  doubtless  have  exposed  him  to  the  censures  of  want  of 
devotion  and  taste  of  the  seraphic  joys  of  solitude  and  contem- 
plation, or  it  may  be  to  the  reproach  of  a  scoffer  or  a  heretic, 
had  he  happened  to  live  in  the  present  age,  or  had  had  the 
adversary  of  the  late  learned  bishop  of  Worcester  to  deal 
withi. 

For  in  the  year  73 1  Bede  thus  speaks  of  this  affair :  **  Peace 
being  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  both 
the  nobility  and  the  common  people,  laying  aside  the  exercise 
of  their  arms,  betook  themselves  to  monasteries,  and  per- 
suaded their  children  to  accept  the  ecclesiastic  tonsure  and 
retire  thither  too.  But  whither  this  will  tend  time  must 
show""^.  And  a  little  time  so  confirmed  the  truth  of  that 
which  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  in  his 
epistle  to  Egbert  bishop  of  York,  wrote  about  the  year  735, 

*  [See  below,  I,  xvi,  8 ;  xvii,  5.]      in   London  in    1688.     See  before, 

•  ["The  late  learned   bishop  of    Preface,  note  13.] 

"Worcester"  was  Edward  StilUng-  2  [« Qua  adridente  pace  ac  sere- 
fleet,  who  died  in  1699.  His  "  Ori-  nitate  temporum  plures  in  gente 
gines  Britannicae"  was  first  publish-  Nordanhymbrorum,  tam  nobilea 
ed  in  1685.  His  "adversary"  was  quam  privati,  se  suosque  liberos  de- 
Emanuel  a  Schelstrate,  keeper  of  positis  armis  satagunt  magis  accepta 
the  Vatican  Library,  who,  in  reply  tonsura  monasterialibus  adscribere 
to  that  work  of  StiUingfleet's,  pub-  votis  quam  bellicis  exercere  studiis. 
lished  **  Dissertatio  de  auctoritate  Quae  res  quem  sit  habitura  finem, 
patriarchal!  et  metropolitica"  in  4to  posterior  setae  videbit."]  Bed.  ibid, 
m  1687.  i^Enghsh  translation  of  V,  23. 
ScheUtrate'e  answer  was  published 
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this  holy  monk,  speaking  of  the  multitudes  who  ran  into  mo-  735. 
nasteries,  thus  expresses  himself,  "  For  thirty  years  past  our 
country  hath  been  infatuated  with  this  mad  error"  ^;  and  in 
terms  very  passionate  and  full  of  concern  recommends  the 
lessening  the  number  of  monasteries,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  bishops  and  secular  clergy  to  preach  Code's  holy 
word  in  country  towns  and  villages^.  For  saith  he,  "there 
are  many  villages  in  the  woody  and  mountainous  parts  which 
for  many  years  never  saw  the  face  of  a  bishop,  and  have  none 
to  instruct  them  in  the  common  principles  of  religion  or  mo- 
rality; and  yet  there  is  no  place  but  what  pays  tribute  to 
their  bishop"  ^.  And  in  particular  he  desires  of  that  bishop, 
that  his  clergy  should  take  care  to  teach  the  people  the  Apo- 
stles' Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
says  that  for  that  end  he  himself  had  translated  them  into 
English,  and  given  copies  thereof  into  the  hands  of  several  of 
the  clergy''. 

10.  But,  to  perfect  this  great  work,  he  tells  Egbert,  that 
he  thought  nothing  so  likely  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
bishops ;  and  advises,  that  for  that  end  this  prelate,  with  the 
advice  of  Ceolwulf  king  of  Northumberland  and  his  council, 
should  erect  several  new  bishoprics ;  and  that  in  order  there- 
unto they  should  take  several  of  the  monasteries,  and  in  them 
erect  the  new  sees ;  and  that  by  this  means  York,  according 
to  the  ancient  platform  of  Gregory  the  Great,  might  be  erected 
into  a  metropolitical  see  ^ ;  and,  if  need  require,  he  directs 
they  should  take  the  lands  belonging  to  other  monasteries. 
Thus,  saith  he,  "  those  houses,  of  which  we  all  know  there 
are  many  unworthy  the  name  of  monasteries,  from  serving 

'Bed.Epist.  adEcgbert.  p.26ied.  buerit;    quorum  tamen  nee  unus 

Wharton  1693,    [p.  309  ed.  Smith,  quidem  a  tributis  antistiti  reddendis 

§    13   ed.    Stevenson.     See   below,  esse  possit  immunis  ;  nee  solum  ta- 

§11,  note  6.]  libiis  locis  desit  antistes  qui  manus 

•*  Ibid.  pp.  255-259  Wharton,  [pp.  impositione     baptizatos     confirraet, 

306-308  Smith;    §§  5-1 1  Steven-  varum  etiam  omnis  doctor,  qui  eos 

son.]  vel  fidei  veritatem  vel  discretionem 

*  ["  Audivimus  etiam,  et  fama  bonse  ac  malse  actionis  edoceat,  ab- 

est,  quia  multae  villae  ac  viculi  nos-  sit."]     Ibid.  p.  256  Wharton,  [307 

trae  gentis  in  montibus  sint  inacces-  Smitn,  §  7  Stevenson.] 

sis  ac  saltibus  dumosis  positi,  ubi  ^  Ibid.    p.   255  Wharton,    [306 

nunquam  multis  transeuntibus  annis  Smith,  §  5  Stevenson.] 

sit  visus  antistes,  qui  ibidem  aliquid  '   Ibid.   pp.  258,  259  Wharton, 

ministerii  aut  gratia;  coelestis  exhi-  [p.  308  Smitli,  §  10  Stevenson.] 
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735.     the  ends  of  vanity  and  luxury,  may  be  brought  to  assist  and 
bear  a  part  in  the  burden  of  the  episcopal  office"  ^. 

And,  the  better  to  engage  Egbert  in  this  work,  he  adds : 
"There  are  many  and  very  great  foundations  of  this  kind, 
which,  as  is  commonly  said,  are  neither  profitable  to  God  nor 
men  ;  for  in  them  men  are  neither  trained  to  live  regularly  as 
monks  for  the  honour  of  God,  nor  brought  up  to  arms  to  de- 
fend their  country.  And  to  take  such  places  and  convert  to 
bishops'  sees  is  so  far  from  being  a  fault,  that  it  is  a  great  in- 
stance of  wisdom  and  virtue :  for  how  can  it  be  unjust  for 
some  princes  to  employ  the  mistaken  charities  of  others  to 
better  purposes?  But,  if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  just  such  a  fault 
as  it  is  for  a  wise  judge  to  reverse  a  wrong  judgment,  or 
a  good  clerk  to  correct  the  errors  of  a  bad  scribe"  3.  And,  to 
press  this  obligation  still  more  closely  upon  that  prelate,  Bede 
tells  Egbert,  it  was  his  duty  together  with  the  king  to  make 
such  regulations  of  these  societies  as  might  be  most  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  good  of  their  country;  lest  by  the  increase 
of  these  societies  the  force  of  the  kingdom  should  be  so  weak- 
ened, that  there  should  not  be  sufficient  strength  to  secure  it 
from  the  invasion  of  enemies^. 


2  ["  Ac  si  opus  esse  visum  fuerit,  sedem  episcopatus  constituat,  non 
ut  tali  monasterio,  causa  episcopatus  culpam  praevaricationis  incurrere, 
suscipiendi,  amplius  aliquid  locorum  sed  opus  virtutis  magis  agere,  pro- 
ac  possessionura  augeri  debeat,  sunt  babitur.  Quomodo  cnirn  in  pecca- 
loca  innumera,  ut  novimus  omnes,  turn  reputari  potest,  si  injusta  prin- 
in  monasteriorura  adscripta  vocabu-  cipura  judicia  recto  raeliorum  prin- 
lum,  sed  nihil  prorsus  monasticae  cipum  examine  corrigantur,  ac 
conversationis  habentia ;  e  quibus  mendax  stilus  scribarum  iniquonim 
velim  aliqua  de  luxuria  ad  castita-  discreta  prudentium  sacerdotum 
tem,  de  vanitate  ad  temperantiam  sententia  deleatur  ac  redigatur  in 
(veritatem  VV.),  de  intemperantia  nihilum  ?"]  Ibid.  p.  259  Wharton, 
ventris  et  gulae  ad  continentiam  et  [309  Smith,  §11  Stevenson.] 
pietatem  cordis,  synodica  auctori-  ^  ["  Quo  exemplo  tuam  quoque 
tate  transferantur,  atque  in  adju-  sanctitatem  decet  cum  religiose  rege 
torium  sedis  episcopalis  quae  nuper  nostrae  gentis  irreligiosa  et  iniqua 
ordinari  debeat  assumantur."]  Ibid,  priorum  gesta  atque  scripta  convel- 

3  ["  Et  quia  hujusmodi  maxima  et  lere,  et  ea  quae  provinciae  nostrae 
plunma  sunt  loca,  quae,  ut  vulgo  dici  sive  secundum  Deum  sive  secundum 
solet,  neque  Deo  neque  hominibus  seculum  sint  utilia  prospicere :  ne 
utilia  sunt  (quia  videlicet  neque  re-  nostris  temporibus  vel  religione  ces- 
gularis  secundum  Deum  ibidem  \ita  sante  amor  timorque  interni  desera- 
servatur,  neque  ilia  milites  sive  co-  tur  inspectoris,  vel  rarescente  copia 
mites  secularium  potestatum,  qui  militiae  secularis  absint  qui  fines 
gentem  nostram  a  barbaris  defen-  nostros  a  barbarica  incursione  tue- 
dant,  posside'ht) ;  si  quis  in  eisdem  antur."]  Ibid.  p.  260  Wharton, 
ipsis  locis  pro  necessitate  temporum 
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And  (which  is  still  very  observable  through  the  whole  735. 
scheme)  though  some  monasteries  were  to  be  dissolved,  others 
to  be  converted  to  episcopal  sees,  several  new  bishoprics 
to  be  erected,  others  to  be  divided,  Bede  sends  this  pre- 
late no  further  than  to  the  king  and  his  council,  and  speaks 
of  their  conduct  therein  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  shows 
he  knew  of  no  necessity  of  calling  in  a  foreign  power  to  their 
aid^ 

11.  But,  because  in  a  little  compass  of  time  we  hear  of 
about  nine  or  ten  of  the  English  kings  going  to  Rome,  or 
retiring  and  taking  the  habit  of  monks  at  home ;  and  the 
princesses  which  took  the  same  course  are  more  numerous  ; 
so  that  it  has  been  observed  by  a  very  judicious  antiquary, 
that  in  the  compass  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  about 
thirty  of  the  English-Saxon  kings  and  queens  retired  from 
the  world' ;  this^  has  been  magnified  as  the  wonderful  effects 
of  the  religion  and  holiness  the  church  of  Rome  had  taught 
the  English,  and  has  made  a  mighty  subject  for  the  legend- 
ary writers,  and  furnished  the  advocates  of  that  church  with 
very  popular  arguments.  And  the  Benedictines,  as  the  earliest 
order  now  prevailing  in  the  western  nations,  are  very  passion- 
ate in  their  claim  to  the  merit  of  these  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  holiness  and  devotion. 

And  yet,  it  may  be,  neither  that  order  or  the  church  of 
Rome  will  have  any  great  reason  to  value  themselves  upon 
this  ground.  If  we  compare  what  Bede  saith  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Martin's  at  Whithern,  founded  in  honour  of  that 
saint  by  St.  Ninian  the  first  converter  of  the  southern 
Picts  3,  with  the  undeniable  grounds  we  have  to  believe  that 
the  monastery  of  Hii,  erected  by  Columba  the  converter  of 
the  northern  Picts,  followed  the  institution  of  St.  Martin ; 
and  that  all  the  north  and  midland  parts  of  England,  who 

'  Ibid.  pp.  258,  259,  260  Whar-  •  ["  Quis  non  miratur  tri^nta 
ton,  [pp.  308,  309  Smith,  §§  9,  10  reges  et  reginas  Anglosaxones  intra 
Stevenson.  If  any  one  imagines  ducentos  annos,  contemptis  mundi 
that  the  words,  consensu  pontificali,  illecebris,  religiosam  obiisse  soli- 
in  p.  308,  1.  32,  ed.  Smith,  must  tudinem  ?"  Marsham,  citing  "  Cap- 
necessarily  mean  with  the  consent  of  gra\Ti  Chron.  MS.",  in]  Monast. 
the  pope:  it  may  be  sufficient  to  Anglic.  Praef.  vol.  I,  fol.  c,  i. 
refer  him  to  the  next  sentence  but  '^  P'  And  this",  edit,  i.l 
one,  in  which  pontifex  is  used  to  3  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  Ill,  4.  [See 
signify  the  archoishop  of  York.  ]  before,  i,  11.] 
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735.  received  their  conversion  from  the  Irish  Scots  who  had  been 
bred  in  that  monastery,  universally  followed  the  same  order 
and  institution  ^ ;  and  that  these  foundations  were  generally 
established  long  before  Wilfrid  bishop  of  York  introduced 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict ;  there  will  appear  little  ground  for 
the  pretensions  of  the  Benedictines,  And,  if  we  add  to  this 
that  these  foundations,  and  the  clergy  bred  there,  and  the 
English  converted  by  them,  for  near  fourscore  years  after 
the  coming  of  Augustin  held  no  communion  with  the  church  of 
Borne  or  those  English  who  had  received  their  conversion 
from  thence,  but  on  the  contrary  opposed  the  rites  and  usages 
of  that  church  ;  and  that  many  of  the  aforesaid  great  examples 
of  retirement  were  at  the  head  of  the  opposers,  and  particu- 
larly Hilda,  abbess  of  Streanaeshalch  and  niece  to  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland,  and  whose  piety  and  conduct  are 
so  magnified  by  Bede  ^,  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Strea- 
naeshalch as  an  assistant  and  patron  of  those  who  opposed  the 
rites  of  the  Bomish  church ;  it  will  exceedingly  lessen  the 
glory  the  late  writers  of  that  communion  pretend  to  derive 
from  these  examples. 

And  for  the  examples  of  this  kind  after  the  year  680, 
about  which  time  the  English  began  generally  to  receive  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  church,  Bede,  who  was  then  in  being  and 
lived  above  fifty  years  after,  gives  us  an  account  that  seems 
much  better  fitted  to  mortify,  rather  than  brighten,  the 
merits  of  any  party.  "  There  are  some  men/'  saith  he,  "who 
under  pretence  of  building  monasteries  buy  lands  from  their 
kings,  which  become  their  inheritances ;  and,  having  obtained 
exemptions  thereof  from  all  secular  services,  here  they  more 
quietly  enjoy  their  lusts.  These  being  married  persons 
sometimes  keep  company  with  their  wives,  sometimes  inspect 
the  affairs  of  their  monks  :  as  on  the  other  hand  their  wives 
take  their  turns;  sometimes  their  husbands  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  sometimes  the  nuns,  are  the  subject  of  their  care. 
This  mischief  has  been  growing  upon  us  this  thirty  years, 
and  so  prevails,  that  there  is  scarce  a  governor  of  a  province 
that  during  his  government  does  not  obtain  such  a  monas- 

4  [Lloyd]  bp.  Wore.  Hist.  Ac-  »  [Bed.  ibid.  IV,  23.  Hild  was 
count  of  Cniilrch  Government,  VII,  grandniece,  "  filia  nepotis",  to  Ed- 
5,  &c.  win.] 
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tery  for  himself  and  the  like  for  his  wife."  And  so  many 
were  the  instances  of  this  kind,  that  the  same  author  adds, 
"  Innumeri  sunt  inventi  qui  se  abbates  pariter  et  prsefectos 
sive  ministros  aut  famulos  regis  appellant/'  "they  are  very 
numerous  who  at  once  pretend  to  be  abbots  and  governors  of 
provinces"  ^.  And  in  another  place  he  makes  the  corruption 
still  more  general,  and  saith,  that  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tude of  monasteries  there  were  not  places  fit  for  the  education 
of  the  young  nobility,  or  for  men  that  were  tired  of  the  world 
to  retire  to ;  but  those  that  design  to  spend  their  youth  in 
chastity  are  forced  to  go  abroad  for  education,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  country,  which  wants  their  service  ;  and  that 
those  educated  therein,  being  under  no  vows  of  chastity,  run 


735- 


8  ["  At  alii  graviore  adhuc  fla- 
gitio,  quum  sint  ipsi  laici  et  nuUius 
vitae  regularis  vel  usu  exerciti  vel 
amore  prsediti,  data  regibus  pecunia 
emunt  sibi  sub  praetextu  monasteri- 
orum  construendorum  territoria,  in 
quibus  suae  liberius  vacent  libidini ; 
et  haec  insuper  in  jus  sibi  haeredita- 
rium  edictis   regibus  faciunt  ad- 
scribi ;  ipsas  quoque  litteras  privile- 
giorum  suorura,  quasi  veraciter  Deo 
dignas,  pontificum,  abbatum,  et  po- 
testatum  seculi  obtinent  subscrip- 
tione  confirmari.     Sicque  usurpatis 
sibi  agellulis  sive  vicis,  liberi  exinde 
a  divino  simul  et  humano  servitio, 
suis  tantura  inibi  desideriis  laici  mo- 
nachis  imperantes  deserviunt.     Imo 
non  monachos  ibi  congregant ;  sed 
quoscunque  ob  culpam  inobedientiae 
veris   expulsos  monasteriis   alicubi 
forte  oberrantes  invenerint,  aut  evo- 
care  monasteriis  ipsi  valuerint,  vel 
certe  quos  ipsi  de  suis  satellitibus 
ad  suscipiendam  tonsuram  promis- 
sa  sibi  obedientia  monachica  invi- 
tare  quiverint,  horum  distortis  co- 
hortibus  suas  quas  instruxere  eel- 
las   implent.      Multumque  iuformi 
atque    inaudito    spectaculo    iidem 
ipsi  viri  modo  conjugis  ac  liberorum 
procreandorum  curam  gerunt,  modo 
exsurgentes  de  cubilibus,  quid  in- 
tra septa  raonasteriorum  gen  debeat, 
sedula  intentione  pertractant.   Quin 
etiam  suis  conjugibus  simili  impru- 
dentia  construendis,  ut  ipsi  aiunt, 


monasteriis  loca  conquirunt;  quae 
pari  stultitia,  cum  sint  laicae,  famu- 
larum  se  Christi  permittunt  esse 
rectrices.  Quibus  apte  convenit 
illud  vulgi  proverblum,  quia  vespae 
favos  quidem  facere  quum  possint, 
non  tamen  in  his  mella,  sed  potius 
venena,  thesaurizent. 

Sic  per  annos  circiter  triginta, 
hoc  est,  ex  quo  Aldfrid  rex  humanis 
rebus  ablatus  est,  provincia  nostra 
vesano  illo  errore  dementata  est,  ut 
nuUus  pene  exinde  praefectorum 
exstiterit  qui  non  hujusmodi  sibi 
monasterium  in  diebus  suae  prae- 
fecturae  comparaverit,  suamque  si- 
mul conjugem  pari  reatu  nocivi 
mercatus  adstrinxerit,  ac  praeva- 
lente  pessima  consuetudine  ministri 
quoque  regis  ac  famuli  idem  facere 
sategerint.  Atque  ita  ordine  per- 
verso  innumeri  sunt  inventi,  qui  se 
abbates  pariter  et  praefectos  sive 
ministros  aut  famulos  regis  appel- 
lant; qui  etsi  aliquid  vitae  monas- 
terialis  ediscere  laici  non  experiendo 
sed  audiendo  potuerint,  a  persona 
tamen  ilia  ac  professione  quae  banc 
docere  debeat  sunt  funditus  exsor- 
tes.  Et  quidem  tales  repente,  ut 
nosti,  tonsuram  pro  suo  libitu  ac- 
cipiunt,  suo  examine  de  laicis  non 
monachi  sed  abbates  efficiuntur."] 
Bed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.  p.  260 
Wharton,  [309  Smith,  §§  12,  13 
Stevenson.] 
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into  such  excesses,  that  they  debauch  the  very  women  who 
have  vowed  chastity  to  God  ". 

Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  believe  that  the  corruptions  of 
these  societies  were  ever  reformed,  till  they  were  involved  in 
the  common  calamities  of  the  nation.  For,  after  the  death  of 
Bede  and  not  long  before  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  in 
the  epistles  of  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz  to  Ethelbald 
king  of  the  Mercians  and  Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  prelate  not  only  takes  notice  of  a  prevailing  debauchery 
in  the  English  nation  in  general,  but  gives  a  great  share 
thereof  to  the  religious;  and  not  only  saith  that  the  nuns 
were  commonly  debauched  by  the  nobility,  but  adds  that  the 
nuns  by  the  luxury  and  wantonness  of  their  attire  and  be- 
haviour invited  their  own  shame,  and  made  use  of  arts  to 
prepare  the  way  to  their  own  dishonour^.  And  the  truth  of 
this  charge  was  then  so  well  known,  that  the  reforming  of 
these  horrible  corruptions  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  convening  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  which  met  in  the 
year  747  9. 


7  ["  Quod  enim  turpe  est  dicere, 
tot  sub  nomine  monasteriorum  loca 
hi  qui  monachicse  vitae  prorsus  sunt 
expertes  in  suam  ditionem  accepe- 
runt,  sicut  ipsi  melius  nostis,  ut  om- 
nino  desit  locus,  ubi  filii  nobilium 
aut  emeritorum  militum  possessio- 
nem accipere  possint ;  ideoque  va- 
cantes  ac  sine  conjugio,  exacto  tem- 
pore pubertatis,  nuUo  continentiae 
proposito,  perdurent;  atque  banc 
ob  rem  vel  patriam  suam,  pro  qua 
militare  debuerant,  trans  mare  abe- 
untes  relinquant,  vel  majore  scelere 
atque  impudentia,  qui  propositum 
castitatis  non  habent,  luxurise  ac 
fornicationi  deserviant,  neque  ab 
ipsis  sacratis  Deo  virginibus  absti- 
neant."  Which  may  be  more  accu- 
rately rendered  thus  :  "For,  shameful 
to  relate,  these  persons  who  are  en- 
tirely devoid  of  the  life  of  monks 
have  got  into  their  power  so  many 
places  under  the  name  of  monas- 
teries, as  you  too  well  know,  that 
no  room  at  all  remains  for  the  sons 
of  nobles  or  of  soldiers  that  have 
served  their  time  to  get  a  grant  of 
land  for  occupation;  and  therefore 
they  continue  idle  and  unmarried, 


having  passed  the  time  of  boyhood, 
but  with  no  purpose  of  continence ; 
and  on  this  account  either  cross  the 
sea  and  quit  their  country,  in  de- 
fence of  which  they  ought  to  serve 
as  soldiers,  or  else  with  greater 
guilt  and  shamelessness,  having  no 
purpose  of  chastity,  they  give  them- 
selves up  to  luxury  and  fornication, 
not  refraining  even  from  women 
who  have  been  dedicated  as  virgins 
to  God."]  Ibid.  [§  11  Stevenson. 
See  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England, 
B.  I,  ch.  xi,  p.  291.1 

8  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  1570, 
[Mansi  XII,  392 :  Concil.  Britan. 
Spelman  I,  232,  241 ;  Wilkins  I, 
88,93.  Boniface  charges  Aethelbald 
himself  and  other  kings  with  cor- 
rupting nuns,  and  intimates  that 
their  example  was  followed  by  many. 
He  also  censures  very  severely  the 
luxurious  style  of  dress,  in  which 
the  religious  generally,  not  the  nuns 
only,  then  mdulged  themselves ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  charge  the 
nuns  with  making  use  of  meretri- 
cious arts.] 

»  [See  before,  viii,  8.] 
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12.  These  that  I  have  mentioned  are  but  some  few  of  the  735. 
many  severe  reflections  made  by  Bede  and  Boniface  on  some 
of  the  monastics  and  monasteries  of  this  age.  Which  I  have 
inserted  here,  not  to  cast  a  reproach  on  those  institutions  in 
general :  for  doubtless  there  were  some  of  them  which  an- 
swered the  primitive  end  of  such  foundations.  And  the 
piety  and  learning  of  Bede,  the  holy  man  from  whom  we 
have  this  account,  and  who  was  educated  and  spent  his 
whole  life  in  these  societies,  will  be  reason  enough  to  satisfy 
every  considering  man,  that  some  of  them  were  very  great 
and  useful  schools  of  learning  and  virtue,  and  indeed  the 
only  nurseries  of  learning  the  English  nation  was  acquainted 
with  And  (which  is  more)  those  celebrated  foundations 
which  are  at  this  day  both  an  honour  and  a  blessing  to  the 
English  nation  took  their  pattern  hence,  and  had  their  begin- 
ning in  this  or  the  following  age,. and  probably  in  some  of 
the  aforesaid  collegiate  bodies  1.  But  I  have  inserted  these 
reflections,  partly  to  show  how  fatally  men  mistake  who 
pretend  to  zeal  and  holiness  out  of  the  ways  of  God,  and 
partly  because  they  not  only  afi"ord  us  a  prospect  of  the  age, 
but  give  great  light  into  those  which  followed.  Here  we  see 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  monasteries  were  generally 
possessed  by  married  men  when  the  controversy  about  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  broke  forth  '^.  Here  we  see  that  the 
parochial  clergy  were  yet  unsettled,  and  are  furnished  with 
the  reason  why  those  institutions  went  on  so  slowly.  It  may 
be  here  too  we  have  a  key  to  the  retirement  of  so  many 
English  princes.  Here  we  see  how  monasteries  became 
hereditary.  And  the  scheme  laid  for  the  increasing  the 
number  of  the  northern  bishoprics  does  in  the  same  view 
show  us  the  bishop  of  York  in  a  private  station  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  aforesaid  epistle,  and  the  ground  upon  which 
that  prelate  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  state  of  a  me- 
tropolitan^. 

And  one  who  looks  backward,  and  sees  what  proof  the 
English  had  given  of  their  courage  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Britons,  and  what  a  figure  the  Saxons  abroad  did  at  this  time 


'  [See  before,  iv,  5.]  xix,  11, 12.] 

2  [See  below,  I,  xvii,  4;  xvi,  7,8;        ^  j^See  below,  I,  xi,  1.] 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  P 
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735.  make  in  their  wars  with  the  Franks  %  what  mighty  reputation 
for  their  arms  the  Cimbrians  their  ancestors  possessed  in  their 
long  wars  with  the  Romans  \  and  yet  what  a  poor  defence 
the  English  made  against  the  Danes,  which  about  this  time 
began  their  depredations  upon  England,  would  almost  be 
persuaded  to  think  that  Bede  had  prophesied,  rather  than 
spoke  his  fears  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  state 
from  the  fond  humour  which  led  such  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  people  to  bury  themselves  in  monasteries.  Nor 
was  the  danger  to  the  state  from  these  institutions  a  thought 
peculiar  to  the  English  nation :  but  it  seems  very  probable 
that  this  was  the  chief  ground  of  that  unhuman  treatment 
the  monks  and  nuns  met  with  under  Constantine  Copronyraus 
the  emperor  in  the  latter  end  of  this  century  ;  for  he  not 
only  required  the  monks  and  nuns  to  marry,  but,  as  Eutro- 
pius  saith^,  put  out  the  eyes  and  then  banished  several  of 
those  who  refused  it. 

736.  13.  The  aforesaid  epistle  of  Bede  was  wrote  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Alcfred  [Aldfrith]  ^  king  of  Northumber- 
land, who  died  in  the  year  705,  and  therefore  must  needs  be 
wrote  the  latter  end  of  the  last,  or  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
in  which  Bede  died-.  And  indeed  it  appears  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  epistle,  that  he  was  languishing  under  the 
asthmatic  distemper  of  which  he  died,  when  he  wrote  this 
epistle  :  and  therefore  the  learned  Mr.  Wharton,  in  his  notes 
on  this  epistle,  well  calls  it  his  *'  cygnea  cantio",  or  the  last 
performance  of  that  holy  man^'.     And  indeed  there  is  sorae- 

4  ValesiiRer.  Francic.  Lib.XXIV,  severities  of  Constantine  to  monks 
an.  736,  torn,  ni,  p.  498.  and  nuns  were  enormous ;  but  the 

5  [It  may  be  admitted  that  the  particular  act  here  mentioned  was 
Cimbrians  were  predecessors  of  our  done  near  Ephesus  by  Michael 
Saxon  forefathers  in  Jutland,  the  Lachanodraco,  military  governor  of 
Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  but  that  the  Thracesian  theme  or  the  western 
they  were  hkewise  "  their  ancestors"  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  thirtieth 
is  by  no  means  certain.  Nearly  all  year  of  Constantine's  reign,  A.  D. 
ancient  writers  speak  of  them  as  be-  771.  Paul.  Diac.  Hist.  Miscell. 
longing  to  the  Celtic  or  GalUc  race,  XXII,  52,  ed.  Gruter. ;  Bibliotheca 
not  as  a  Teutonic  or  German  tribe  ;  Patrum  ed.i677Lugdun.  tom.XIII, 
and  many  modem  ethnologists  so  p.  315;  Rer.  Ital.  Scriptor.  ed.  Mu- 
class  them.]  rator.  tom.  I,  p.  162.] 

8  Eutropii  rerum  Roman.  Lib.  22,  '  [See  before,  vii,  10,  note  i.] 

p.  317.     [Not  Eutropius,   but  the  2  [See  below,  notes;   ^^^  I.  xi» 

compiler  of  the  Historia  Miscella,  i,  note  4.] 

which   is  xommonly  attributed   to  ^  3ed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.  pp.  252, 

Paulus  Diatonus.     He  here  follows  261,  ed.  Wharton  1693. 
Theophanes  and  Anastasius.    The 
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thing  in  it  which  looks  like  the  last  effort  of  a  holy  and  good  j^6. 
man,  whose  conversation  was  in  heaven.  But  the  writer  of 
his  life  rather  thinks  the  translation  of  the  holy  Gospel  of 
St.  John  into  English  to  be  his  last  work  ^  ;  a  design  that 
shows  such  a  true  sense  of  a  just  zeal  for  God  and  the  good  of 
souls,  as  ought  to  make  some  atonement  for  the  follies  and 
superstition  of  the  age ;  a  service  the  divine  goodness  seems 
to  have  owned,  and  abundantly  repaid,  in  the  particular 
and  distinguishing  mercies  with  which  he  put  a  period  to  the 
life  of  that  great  and  excellent  person.  For  God  vouchsafed 
to  the  holy  man  a  happiness  that  deserves  and  ought  to 
bound  the  noblest  ambition  of  good  men ;  and  this  was,  to 
continue  dictating  to  his  scholars  and  doing  something 
towards  bettering  an  ignorant  age  till  a  very  few  days  before 
his  death. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  677,  and  died  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year  736^,  after  he  had  wrote 
more  than  all  the  writers  of  the  age  besides.  And  whether  it 
was  the  life  and  spirit  this  great  man  gave  to  the  English 
nation,  or  the  emulation  betwixt  the  schools  planted  by  the 
Scots  and  those  erected  by  archbishop  Theodore,  and  the 
controversy  yet  fresh  in  the  English  churches,  or  to  what 
other  cause  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  spirit  of  learning  which  at 
this  time  prevailed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but,  to  what- 
ever cause  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  it  is  evident  that  the  remains 
we  have  of  the  conclusion  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
this  century  have  a  taste  of  learning,  that  is  nowhere  else  to 
be  met  with  in  the  English  writers  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest.    But  the  writings  of  Aldhelm  bishop  of  Sherbom,  of 


'•  [Cuthbert's  letter  to  Cuthwine,  present  mode  of  counting,  for  his 

cited  in]  Sim.  Dunelm.  Hist.  Du-  death  actually  occurred  after  sunset 

nelm.  Eccles.  cap.  xv.  int.  Scriptor.  on  the  eve  of  Ascension-day.   There 

X  ed.  Twysden  c.  8 ;  [and  in]  Asser.  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 

Annal.  an.  734,  coll.  Gale  p.  152.]  last  illness  and  death  in  Malmesb. 

*  [Bede  was  bom  in  the  year  672  Gest.  Reg.  I,  fol.  12  a,  ed.  Savile,  §§ 


or  673.  See  before,  ix,  i,  note  i.  60,  61,  ed.  Hardy;  and  another,  still 
He  died  in  735,  on  Ascension-day,  more  \-aluable  because  written  by  an 
being  VH  Kal.  Jun.  or  May  26,  ac-  eyewitness,  in  Cuthbert's  letter  to 
cording  to  the  computation  of  that  Cuthwine,  last  printed  in  Steven- 
time  (when  the  day  was  reckoned  to  son's  Introduction  to  Bede  §§  16- 
begin  at  sunset  after  the  method  ol  22.  See  Hardy's  Preface  to  Munum. 
the  Hebrews),  but  really  on  Wed-  Hist.  Britan.  p.  69.] 
nesday   May  25  according   to  our 

f2 
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736.  Ceolfrid  abbot  of  Jarrow  and  tutor  to  Bede,  and  those  of 
Egbert  bishop  of  York,  and  Eddius,  and  Bede^,  who  all  lived 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  age,  so 
exhausted  the  genius  of  the  English  nation,  that  except  Al- 
cuinus  and  Clemens  7,  who  were  bred  under  Egbert  not  long 
after  Bede,  and  who  did  in  the  latter  end  of  this  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  age  make  so  great  a  figure  in  France,  we  find 
nothing  like  it  in  the  succeeding  ages,  till  the  Norman  inva- 
sion brought  the  spirit  of  this  age  to  life  again.  Till  then  our 
historians  are  so  few,  and  their  accounts  so  imperfect,  not  to 
say  fabulous,  that  all  the  light  we  have  into  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  and  the  eleventh,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  historians  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
age ;  a  light  so  remote  from  the  matters  of  fact,  so  often 
clouded,  and  at  best  wavering  and  uncertain,  that  one  cannot 
enter  into  this  dark  story  but  as  Moses  did  the  cloud,  with  fear 
and  confusion. 

CHAPTER  XL 

AB    ANNO    736   AD    ANNUM    753. 

1.  York  made  an  archbishop's  see.  Bishoprics  north  of  Humber  subject 
to  it.  Egbert  the  first  archbishop.  Difference  about  the  time  of  that 
erection. 

2.  Erecting  of  that  see  ascribed  by  our  historians  to  a  pall  from  Rome. 

^  [For  an  account  of  the  writings  pope  Sergius  I,  and  received  from 

and  remains  of  these  authors  see  him  at  the  same  time  the  name  of 

Wright's     Biographia     Britannica  Clemens.     Wilbrord  had  his  early 

Literaria,  Anglo-Saxon  Period.]  education  at  the  monastery  of  Ri- 

7  [Alcuin,  who  was  bom  about  pon  j  but  in  his  twentieth  year  he 

the  year  735  and  died  in  804,  is  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  remained 

well  known  to  have  been  educated  there  for  thirteen  years  as  a  student 

by    archbishop    Egbert.      But    no  under  the  elder  Egbert,  at  whose 

pupil  of  Egbert,  bearing  the  name  instigation  he  then,  about  692,  set 

of  Clemens,  is  known.     Indeed  no  out  for  Friesland.     See  before,  x,  5, 

Clemens,  junior  to   Bede,  can   be  note  5.    The  life  of  Wilbrord  was 

found  in  ecclesiastical  history,  except  written  by  Alcuin,  and  his  mission- 

an  Irishman  who  was  condemned  ary  labours  are  mentioned  by  Bede 

by  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mayence  in  Eccles.  Hist.  V,  10,  11.    He  died 

and    afterwards   by  pope   Zachary  about  the  year  736  at  the  age  of  81. 

in  745  on  a  charge  of  heresy.     Pro-  The  elder  Egbert  died  in  729,  when 

bably   the  person  meant  by  Inett  he  was  90  years  old.  See  before,  x,  5, 

was   Wilbrord   or  Willebrord,   the  note  7.     Egbert,  the  archbishop  of 

celebrated  noissionary  or  apostle  of  York,  died  in  766,  when  he  was  of 

Friesland,  wflo  in  the  year  696  was  nearly  the  same  age.] 
consecrated  bishop  of  Utrecht  by 
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Sense  of  pope  Innocent  the  Third  and  the  later  canonists  of  the  virtue  and 
power  thereof:  fond  things  said  on  that  subject.  The  ill  use  the  bishops 
of  Rome  made  of  the  paH. 

3.  The  sense  the  ancient  church  of  Rome  had  of  the  pall.  The  charac- 
ter of  an  archbishop  not  thought  conferred  thereby.  Esteemed  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great  only  an  honorary  badge. 

4 .  The  original  of  this  usage  from  the  empire ;  made  a  mark  of  honour 
amongst  churchmen ;  usually  worn  by  the  Grecian  bishops ;  first  given  by 
the  emperors ;  given  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  by  the  emperor's  leave,  llie 
pall  sent  to  Egbert  only  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  York  erected  into  an  archi- 
episcopal  see  by  the  king  and  bishops  of  Northumberland. 

5.  Bishops  of  metropolitical  cities  have  an  archiepiscopal  right  from  the 
canons  without  any  act  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Case  of  Egbert  archbi- 
shop of  York.  Sense  of  the  French  bishops  and  bishops  of  Rome  of  the 
pall.  The  metropolitical  power  older  than  the  use  of  the  pall  in^Hhe 
church. 

6.  Church  of  England  not  subject  to  that  of  Rome;  asserts  its  own 
freedom.     This  occasioned  by  a  council  of  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz. 

7.  Metropolitical  power  invaded  by  Boniface,  contrary  to  the  canons  of 
the  universal  church :  resented  and  opposed  by  the  French  bishops. 
Mischief  thereof  to  the  western  churches.  First  legatine  council  owing 
to  the  ambition  of  Charles  Martel. 

8.  Zeal  of  Boniface  for  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  ;  occasions 
calling  the  council  of  Cloveshoe. 

9.  Proceedings  of  the  council  of  Cloveshoe.  Canons  thereof  oppose 
those  of  Boniface ;  define  the  unity  of  the  church  contrary  to  Boniface  and 
the  sense  of  the  Romish  church ;  assert  the  power  of  provincial  synods 
final. 

10.  Grounds  of  this  proceeding  inquired  into,  wherein  the  occasion  of 
calling  the  council  of  Sardice. 

11.  Difference  betwixt  the  eastern  and  western  bishops  therein. 
Canons  in  favour  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  their  pretended  right  to 
appeals. 

12.  The  same  considered.    Appeals  not  founded  therein. 

13.  The  difference  betwixt  rehearing  and  an  appeal.  This  council  con- 
sistent with  the  council  of  Nice. 

14.  Sardice  not  a  general  council;  rejected  by  the  Greek  church. 
True  groimd  of  the  late  doctrine  of  appeals. 

15.  Appeals  to  Rome  not  allowed  by  the  churches  of  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

16.  This  council  of  Cloveshoe  appoints  the  festivals  of  Gregory  and 
Augustin ;  that  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  should  be  learned  in  the 
English  tongue. 

17.  Monsieur  Du  Pin's  judgment  of  this  council:  the  grounds  thereof. 
A  copy  of  it  sent  to  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz.  Boniface  is 
murdered. 
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736.  1.  X*  ROM  the  union  of  the  English  churches  under  Theo- 
dore till  about  this  time  all  that  part  of  Britain  which  was 
possessed  by  the  English  had  been  one  province,  and  had  no 
other  metropolitans  but  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  :  and 
those  prelates,  besides  the  concessions  of  the  English  princes 
recognised  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  by  an  usage  of  above 
fifty  years'  continuance  begun  now  to  have  prescription  on 
their  sides.  Yet  about  this  time  that  province  of  Canterbury 
was  divided,  and  a  new  metropolitan  set  up  at  York,  and  all 
the  bishoprics  within  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  laid 
in^  this  new  province. 

Egbert,  a  descendant  from  the  royal  family  of  North- 
umberland, and  no  less  considerable  for  his  learning  and  per- 
sonal merit,  succeeded  Wilfrid  the  Second  in  the  see  of  York 
in  the  year  735'.  And  upon  this  ground  our  historians 
generally  place  this  aforesaid  change  the  same  year,  and 
generally  run  away  with  an  opinion,  that  Egbert  receiving  a 
pall  from  Gregory  the  Third,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  was  by 
virtue  of  that  pall  constituted  metropolitan  in  the  year  735. 
But  it  appears  by  the  epistle  of  Bede  to  this  prelate,  that 
York  was  not  erected  into  an  archbishopric  when  that  epistle 
was  wrote '^;  and  it  is  manifest  that  that  epistle  was  wrote 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  king  Alcfred  [Aldfrith]  *,  who 
died  in  the  year  705,  and  bears  date  the  Nones  of  November 
the  third  year  of  the  Indiction  ■*,  which  falls  in  the  year  735. 
And  (which  is  more)  it  seems  probable  by  several  expressions 
in  that  epistle  that  the  change  was  not  yet  in  agitation  ;  and 

'  [According  to  the  Saxon  Chro-  2  [Bed.   Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.   pp. 

nicle  he  received  the  pall  in  735,  258,   259,   ed.  Wharton    1693 ;    p. 

and  the  same  authority  places  his  308  ed.  Smith;  §§  9,  10,  ed.  Ste- 

consecration  in  734.     But  there  is  venson.] 

good  reason  for  believing  that  he  3  rgee  before,  vii,  10,  note  i. 


consecration  in  734.     But  there  is  venson.] 

good  reason  for  believing  that  he  3  rgee  before,  vii,  10,  note  i.l 

succeeded  Wilfrid  in  732,  which  is  ^  ['iTiig  date,  "  Scripta  Non.  No- 

the  date  given  by  the  continuator  vembr.    Indictione   tertia,"   printed 

of  Bede's  epitome.     See  Wright's  by  Ware  and  Wharton,  is  omitted 

Bibliotheca     Britannica     Literaria,  by  Smith   and    Stevenson,   as   not 

An^lo-Saxon  Period,  p.  298,  note  t-  genuine.      Bede  died  in  May  735. 

Arclibishof)  Egbert  was  first  cousin  See  before,  x,  13,  notes.  His  epistle 

ofCeolwiilf,kingof  Northumbria729  to  Egbert  was  probably  written  either 

— 737,  and  b^rther  of  his  successor  early  in  735  or  towards  the  end  of 

Eadlnrht  737— 7.-,8.]  734.] 
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that  it  should  be  set  afoot,  and  by  a  pall  from  Rome  esta-      73^. 
blished,  betwixt  the  Nones  of  November  and  the  end  of  the  year 
seems  utterly  impossible.     For  which  reasons  the  erecting  of 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York  has  its  place  in  this  year,  and 
not  in  the  preceding. 

2.  And  the  ground  of  this  change  commonly  assigned  by 
our  historians  seems  as  little  agreeable  to  truth  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  story.  For  our  historians  to  whom  we 
owe  the  account  of  this  affair  did,  for  the  most  part  of  them, 
live  after  the  usurpations  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  gained 
much  upon  the  western  church ;  and  therefore  sometimes 
speak  of  the  transactions  of  this,  according  to  the  maxims 
and  rules  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the  ages  wherein 
they  lived,  and  commonly  ascribe  raising  York  to  the  dignity 
of  an  archiepiscopal  see  to  the  pall  which  Egbert  received 
from  Gregory  the  Third,  bishop  of  Rome.  And  because  this 
error  usually  passes  upon  the  world,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  of  that  opmion. 

Thus  much  is  evident,  that  in  the  Decretals,  collected  or  at 
least  published  by  the  appointment  of  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  \  the  world  is  abun- 
dantly famished  with  accounts  of  the  nature,  virtue,  necessity 
of  the  pall,  and  of  the  time,  manner,  and  circumstances  of 
using  of  it :  where  it  is  decreed,  that  an  archbishop,  till  he 
had  received  his  pall  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  could  not  "call 
a  council,  bless  the  chrism,  consecrate  churches,  ordain  a 
clerk,  or  consecrate  a  bishop-;  and  that,  before  any  arch- 
bishop received  his  pall,  he  should  swear  fidelity  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome-^.  But,  when  the  usurpation  of  that  court  was  come 
to  its  full  growth  under  pope  Innocent  the  Third  ^,  that  pre- 
late, in  the  council  of  Lateran  anno  1215,  attempted  to 
impose  this  usage  on  the  universal  church,  and  in  particular 
on  the  eastern  patriarchs :  and  by  a  canon,  from  thence 
transcribed  into  the  Decretals,  he  decreed  the  pall  to  be  a 
mark  and  ensign  of  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power  \  and 

'  [Rather,  the  thirteenth  century.  3  Ibid,  t,  vi,  4. 

Ciregory   IX   was   elected   pope  m  •*  [Innocent  III  was  elected  pope 

1227,  and  died  in  1241.     His  five  in  1 198,  and  died  in  iai6.] 

books  of  Decretals  were  published  *  ["  Plenitudinis  officii  iwntifica- 

in  1234.]  lis  insiffne."  Concil.  Lateran.  can.  5, 

2  Decretal.  Gregor.  I,  vi,  28.  Mansi  XXII,  991.] 
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736.  that  neither  the  function  or  so  much  as  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop were  to  be  assumed  without  it ;  and  this  not  only  in 
case  of  a  private  bishop  raised  to  the  state  of  au  archbishop, 
but  in  cases  of  postulation,  where  an  archbishop  was  removed 
from  one  archbishopric  to  another^.  And  yet,  whilst  it  was 
required  that  on  the  translation  of  an  archbishop  he  should 
not  carry  his  pall  away  with  him,  but  demand  a  new  one,  by 
another  canon  it  was  determined  that  his  successor  should 
make  no  use  of  the  pall  he  left  behind  7,  and  by  another  that 
every  archbishop  should  be  buried  in  his  pall  8.  By  these 
ways  the  church  of  Rome  did  in  time  raise  a  mighty  revenue  ". 
And  that  court  was  so  careful  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  by  the  opinion  they  had  thus  in- 
dustriously spread,  that  from  the  reign  of  Innocent  the  Third 
downward  all  our  histories  are  very  full  of  the  oppressions 
and  most  horrible  abuses  and  exactions  which  were  the  con- 
sequences of  these  doctrines. 

3.  These  bold  insults  (to  say  no  worse)  on  the  rights  and 
authority  of  the  whole  catholic  church  have  given  occasion  to 
some  to  ascribe  the  raising  of  York  to  the  state  of  a  metro- 
polis to  the  pall  that  Egbert  received  from  Rome.  But,  if  we 
look  a  little  backwarder  into  the  upper  part  of  the  law  re- 
ceived by  the  church  of  Rome,  it  will  appear  that  the  ancient 
sentiments  that  church  had  of  this  affair  were  very  different 
from  those  taught  by  the  Decretals.  There  is  a  decree 
ascribed  to  Pelagius  the  Second,  wherein  the  metropolitans 
subject  to  the  see  of  Rome  are  required  to  send  their  profes- 
sions and  demand  their  palls  within  three  months  after  their 
consecration  '.  But  Monsieur  Du  Pin  makes  no  mention  of 
this  decretal  amongst  the  genuine  works  of  that  prelate,  and 
allows  the  antiquity  only  of  such  of  the  decretals  ascribed  to 

*  Decretal.  Gregor.  I,  viii,  3 ;  I,  ^  [The  practice  of  receiving  any- 

V,  4.  thing  for  palls,  forbidden  by  Gregory 

7  [It  does  not  appear  that  there  the  Great  in  595,  was  indignantly 
was  another  canon  to  this  effect :  repudiated  by  pope  Zachary  in  743. 
but  the  gloss  on  the  word  pallium  It  grew  up  afterwards.  See  Gregor. 
in  Decretal.  Gregor.  I,  v,  4  declares  Epist.  V,  57;  Zach.  Epist.  5  ad  Bo- 
the  rule,  and  maintains  the  principle  nif. ;  Decret.  Gratian.  Pars  I,  Dist. 
of  it  by  a  reference  to  the  civil  law,  100,  c.  3.] 

Digest.  XLIII,  XX,  i,  §  43,  where  '  Decret.  Gratian.  Pars  I,  Dist. 

it  18  ruled  that  "quod  datur  per-  100,  c.  i.   [Pelagius  II  was   pope 

Bonis  cum  personis  amittitur".]  578 — 590.] 

8  [Decretal.  Gregor.  I,  viii,  2.] 
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him  as  are  inserted  in  the  fifth  tome  of  Labbe's  Collection  of     73<5. 
the  Councils,  amongst  which  this  decretal  is  not  to  be  found  ^ 

Was  there  no  other  reason,  this  is  ground  enough  to  give 
this  work  a  place  amongst  the  forgeries  of  the  later  ages. 
But  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  a  deacon  under  Pelagius 
the  Second,  and  by  whom  several  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to 
Pelagius  are  thought  to  be  written,  in  his  epistle  to  Bruni- 
childe,  a  queen  of  the  Franks,  inserted  ^  in  the  Collection  of 
Gratian  immediately  after  the  aforesaid  decretal  ascribed  to 
Pelagius,  saith  that  the  ancient  usage  of  the  church  of  Home 
had  been  to  grant  the  pall  to  none  but  persons  of  great 
merit,  and  to  them  only  upon  their  earnest  solicitation  and 
entreaty  ^ :  which  shows  there  was  no  such  decree  as  that 
ascribed  to  Pelagius ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  contradic- 
tory than  to  say  that  the  custom  was  never  to  yield  that 
favour  but  to  great  merit  and  solicitation,  if  every  metropo- 
litan was  obliged  to  come  and  demand  it,  and  could  not  dis- 
charge his  duty  without  it. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  from  that  epistle,  that  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  giving  of  the  pall  was  esteemed  at 
Rome  no  more  than  an  honorary  recognition  of  the  title  and 
merit  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  bestowed ;  but  it  was 
never  pretended,  or  so  much  as  thought,  that  this  badge  con- 
ferred the  character  of  archbishop,  or  that  it  raised  a  private 
bishop  to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan.  No,  this  was  a 
direct  contradiction  both  to  the  doctrine  and  canons  of  the 
catholic  church,  and  would  have  been  adjudged  heresy,  had 
an  opinion  of  this  kind  been  broached  in  those  days  ;  at  least 
it  could  not  have  passed  uncensured. 

4.  This  usage  was  originally  derived  from  the  empire ;  and 
the  pall,  a  badge  of  honour,  first  given  by  the  emperors  to 
philosophers  and  men  of  learning,  as  a  habit  to  distinguish 
those  who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  effect  no  more  than  the  robes  and  distinction 
of  habit  which,  as  rewards  of  learning  and  industry,  are  cus- 
tomarily given  to  the  professors  of  divinity,  law,  and  arts. 

2  Du  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent,  vi,  extract  is  inserted.] 
p.    66 :    [Concil.    Labbe    V,    954,         •*  Decret.  Gratian.  Pars  I,  Di«t. 

Mansi  lA,  906.]  100,  c.  2. 

*  [Rather,   from   which   a   short 
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73^'  And  under  this  notiofi  Tertullian  speaks  of  it  in  his  book  de 
Pallio '  :  and  we  hear  of  several  of  tlie  philosophers,  who  after 
their  conversion  continued  the  use  of  the  pall. 


'  Tertullian.  de  Pallio,  p.  624,  ed. 
Basil.  1528.  [The  page  here  cited 
contains^  the  last  few  sentences  of 
the  treatise,  beginning  from  "  Et 
memento  istos".  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Inett  did  not  cite  his 
authority  for  asserting  that  the  pall 
was  ever  "  given  by  the  emperors  to 
philosophers  and  men  of  learning  as 
a  habit  to  distinguish"  the  greatest 
proficients.  Tertullian  does  not  say 
so  in  his  discourse  de  Pallio;  and 
the  editor  has  failed  to  discover  any 
warrant  for  the  statement. 

The  pallium  of  which  Tertullian 
wrote  was  the  Ifidriov  or  outer  gar- 
ment of  the  Greeks,  a  quadrangular 
and  nearly  square  piece  of  cloth, 
thrown  about  the  shoulders,  fastened 
over  one  of  them  or  round  the  neck, 
and  covering  the  person.  Speaking 
of  the  time  when  it  was  anciently 
worn  over  the  tunic  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, he  says,  "  Pallium,  extrin- 
secus  habitus  et  ipse  quadrangulus, 
ab  utroque  laterum  regestus  et  cer- 
vicibus  circumstrictus,  in  fibulae 
morsu  humeris  acquiescebat."  As 
worn  by  himself,  he  says  that  "  ex 
circumjectu  ....  omnia  hominis 
simul  contegit."  And  again,  within 
the  small  portion  of  the  treatise 
comprised  in  Inett's  reference,  after 
recounting  various  classes  of  learned 
men  who  used  it,  he  makes  the 
pallium  itself  say,  "  Omnis  libera- 
litas  studiorum  quatuor  meis  angulis 
tegitur."  A  coarse  kind  of  this 
garment  or  blanket,  called  rpiffav 
and  rpifiaviov  from  the  wear  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  was  used  by 
the  poorer  Athenians,  and  was 
adopted  by  many  of  the  philoso- 
phers, partly  in  imitation  of  Socrates 
(as  he  is  described  in  Xen.  Memor. 
I,  vi,  2),  and  partly  to  show  their 
contemj)!  of  costly  apparel.  This 
appears  to  have  become  in  process 
of  time  the  regular  dress  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  of  Athens,  not 
marking  any  degree  of  proficiency 
among  the  scrtolars,  but  distinguish- 
ing them  all,  as  by  an  academical 


costume,  from  other  persons;  and 
an  extract  from  Olympiodorus,  pre- 
served by  Photius  in  his  BibUotheca, 
p.  189  ed.  Rothom.,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the 
vfTj\v8(s  or  "freshmen"  were  in- 
vested with  the  TpiSav.  Many  of 
these  students,  especially  those  who 
made  any  kind  of  learning  or  science 
their  profession,  retained  the  dress 
when  they  quitted  Athens  ;  such  as 
were  converted  to  Christianity  still 
continued  its  use ;  and  at  length  it 
became  the  ordinary  garb  of  the 
ascetics  and  of  the  monks.  See 
Fwrarius  de  Re  Vestiaria  II,  iv,  14- 
18  in  Graev.  Antiqq.  Rom.  VI,  889- 

?oi ;  and  Bingham's  Orig.  Eccles. 
,  ii,  4,  VI,  iv,  19,  VII,  iii,  6. 

The  archiepiscopal  pall  on  the 
other  hand  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a  scarf  or  stole  "wound  round 
the  neck  with  the  ends  hanging 
down  behind  and  before",  or  at 
least  as  having  once  been  something 
like  this.  See  Palmer's  Origines 
Liturgicae,  Append.  \\.  And  if  it 
never  were  any  thing  more  than 
this,  it  would  not  easily  be  traced  to 
the  rpi^aviov  of  the  philosophers  or 
to  any  variety  of  the  Greek  pallium. 
But  a  conjecture  has  been  made, 
that  this  is  but  a  small  relic  of  the 
original  dress,  no  more  than  the 
collar  and  strings  of  it ;  and  that 
the  vestment  itself  was  a  sort  of 
cloak  or  mantle,  resembling  in  rich- 
ness and  splendour,  as  well  as  in 
form,  the  imperial  or  royal  robe, 
which  in  our  old  Coronation  Service 
is  called  "pallium  regale",  "  pallium 
quadrura",  "  pallium  quatuor  initiis 
formatum".  See  Palmer's  Origines 
Liturgicae,  Ch.  XVII,  at  pp.  70,  71, 
of  the  Supplement  pubhshed  in 
1845.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  pall  was  not  at  first 
assumed  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  emperor.  The  origin 
of  its  use  however  has  been  much 
disputed ;  for,  although  the  matter 
itself  is  of  very  little  moment,  the 
questions  arising  on  it  belong  to  the 
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From  this  usage  in  the  schools  of  philosophers  it  was  de- 
rived into  the  church,  and  by  the  emperors  made  a  mark  of 
honour  and  distinction  amongst  churchmen.  And  therefore 
Isidore,  an  archbishop  of  Spain,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Gregory  the  Great,  defines  the  pall,  "  Amiculum  quod  sacer- 
dos  humeris  gestat,  ex  lana  non  ex  lino  contextum",  a  little 
cloak  or  short  garment  made  of  wool,  and  not  of  linen,  worn 
by  the  priest  2;  and  saith  that  not  only  metropolitans,  but 
bishops,  of  Greece  usually  wore  this  garment  3.  And  the  last 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  870, 
confirms  this  his  assertion^.  But  at  the  first  introducing  of 
it  into  the  church  it  was  bestowed  sparingly,  and  given  chiefly 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  betwixt  a  metropolitan  and  a  private 
bishop.  Thus  when  the  emperor  Valentinian  did,  in  the  year 
432,  raise  the  church  of  Ravenna  to  the  state  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, he  granted  John  the  archbishop  thereof  the  use  of 
the  pall^.     And  when  Anthimus  patriarch  of  Constantinople 


736. 


controversy  concerning  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  civil  power.  See  on  the 
one  side  De  Marca,  Concord.  Sac. 
et  Imp.  VI,  vi,  vii ;  and  on  the  other 
Cantel.  Metrop.  Urb.  Hist.  Pars  I, 
Dissert,  iii.] 

2  Richer.  Histor.  Concil.  I,  xii, 
13.  [Isidorus  Hispalensis,  the  con- 
temporary of  Gregory  the  Great, 
succeeded  his  brother  Leander  as 
archbishop  of  Seville  about  the  year 
600,  and  died  in  636.  But  the  Isi- 
dore here  quoted  by  Richer  was 
Isidorus  Pelusiota,  an  Egyptian 
monk,  who  was  a  disciple  and  friend 
of  Chrysostom,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  before  his  name- 
sake. Richer  quotes  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Jacques  de  Billy,  and  Inett 
gives  it  after  him.  Isidore's  own 
words  are  these :  to  be  rov  eVto-Ko- 
irov  afj.o<f>6piov  (^  tpias  hv  dXX'  ov 
\ivov  K.  T.  X.  Epist.  I,  136.  The 
word  oi)fio<f>6piov  is  the  regular  Greek 
name  for  an  episcopal  or  archiepisco- 
pal  pall,  but  does  not  at  all  express 
its  shape,  size,  or  character;  and 
Isidore  in  this  passage  is  neither 
defining  nor  describing  the  pall,  but 
is  merely  explaining  the  sj-mbolical 
signification  of  the  wool  of  which  it 


is  made.  There  is  nothing  there- 
fore to  warrant  the  use  of  the  word 
"  amiculum"  in  the  rendering  of 
d)po<f)6piov :  "it  is  usually  rendered 
by  "humerale"  or  "superhume- 
rale".  One  of  the  accusations  press- 
ed against  Isidore's  great  master  in 
the  famous  synod  of  the  Oak  near 
Chalcedon  related  to  a  charge,  which 
he  was  said  to  have  brought  against 
three  deacons,  of  stealing  his  apo- 
(bopiov.  Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  56,  ed. 
Rothom. ;  Concil.  Labbe  II,  1326, 
Mansi  III,  1144.] 

3  [Isidore  does  not  say  this  ex- 
pressly, but  it  is  an  inference  from 
his  words.] 

4  [Concil.  CPolitan.  IV,  can. 
27,  Labbe  VIII,  1144,  Mansi 
XVI,  178.  This  was  the  eighth 
general  council,  and  sat  from  Oc- 
tober 5,  869,  to  February  28,  870.] 

5  Baron.  Annal.  an.  432,  xci. 
[Baronius,  as  might  be  expected, 
denies  the  grant ;  and  his  objection 
is  allowed  by  De  Marca,  Concord. 
Sac.  et  Imp.  VI,  vi,  II.  The  ear- 
liest authority  for  the  statement  is 
Agnellus  in  his  lives  of  the  bishops 
of  Ravenna;  but  his  editor  in  i7oi8, 
as  might  likewise  be  expected,  will 
not   allow   its   truth.    Agnell.    Lib. 
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736.  was  deposed,  he  is  s^d  to  come  and  deliver  up  his  pall  to  the 
emperor''.  And  Eutropius  saith  the  same  thing  of  Germanus 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  receded  from  his  bishopric 
in  the  controversy  about  the  worship  of  images,  that  having 
laid  down  that  trust  he  came  to  the  emperor  Leo  and  depo- 
sited his  pall^  And  when  Anastasius  patriarch  of  Antioch 
was  at  Kome,  Gregory  the  Great  did  himself  petition  the  em- 
peror Mauricius  to  grant  to  Anastasius  the  use  of  the  pall^. 

From  this  usage  the  bishops  of  Rome  took  their  pattern, 
and  upon  the  declining  of  the  empire  assumed  the  liberty  to 
give  this  mark  of  honour  and  distinction ;  but  it  was  still  with 
submission  to  the  emperor.  And  therefore,  when  Brunichilde, 
a  queen  of  the  Franks,  desired  a  pall  of  Gregory  the  Great 
for  Syagrius  bishop  of  Autun,  before  he  would  grant  it,  he 
sent  his  deacon  to  Constantinople  to  ask  the  emperor's  leave  9; 
and,  when  he  sent  the  pall,  he  told  that  princess  it  was  the 
emperor's  pleasure  that  a  pall  should  be  granted,  and  there- 
fore he  had  sent  one  ^0.  How  early  the  bishops  of  Rome 
took  up  this  usage  does  not  appear,  but  the  earliest  account 
that  can  be  relied  on  is  from  the  epistles  of  Gregory  the 
Great;  whose  account  thereof,  compared  with  the  original  of 
this  usage,  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  Gregory's  time 
the  giving  of  the  pall  was  intended  only  as  a  mark  of  honour 
and  respect  i^  And  if  we  look  no  further  than  the  proofs  we 
have  in  this  age  from  the  form  made  use  of  by  pope  Zachary 
in  erecting  Mentz  into  an  archbishopric  ^^^  and  what  that 
pope  saith  in  his  epistle  to  Boniface  the  new  archbishop 
thereof  of  the  three  other  palls  he  had  desired  for  three  per- 
sons who  had  before  been  made  archbishops  '■^,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  importance  and  operation  of  this  rite  were 
yet  thought  the  same  as  in  Gregory's  days,  and  that  the  pall 
sent  to  Egbert  archbishop  of  York  was  not  to  make  that  pre- 

PoDtif.  I,  281.    The  f^ant,  if  made  at  Constantinople  to  ask  the  empe- 

at  all,  was  probably  earlier  than  432,  ror's  leave.] 

for  in  that  year  the  archbishop  died.]  '<>  Gregor.  Epist.  VH,  5,  [IX,  11, 

«  Richer.  Histor.  Concil.  I,  xii,  13,  ed.  1705. J 

[citing  Liberat.  Diac.  Breviar.  cap.  '•  [In  confirmation  of  this  state- 

xxi.]  ment  see  the  Benedictine  editors  on 

7 "["  Abrenunciavit  summum  sa-  Gregor.  Epist.  IX,  11,  in  vol.  II, 

cerdotium,  tradens  pallinm".]  Paul.  col.  936.] 

Diac.  Hist.  Miscell.  XXI,  26.  '2  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  1527,  [Man- 

8  Richer,  ibid.  [Gregor.  Ep.  1, 28.]  si  XII,  348.] 

3  [Rather,  he  desired  his  deacon  '^  Ibid.  Labbe  1503,  [Man8i322.] 
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late  an  archbishop,  or  erect  an  archbishopric,  but  was  intended      736. 
as  an  honorary  recognition  of  the  character  that  prelate  was 
before  possessed  of,  and  of  the  dignity  the  see  of  York  was  by 
the  king  and  church  of  Northumberland  advanced  unto. 

5.  And  if  Baronius  be  not  willing  to  allow  the  authority  of 
a  king  of  England,  any  more  than  that  of  the  emperor  in  the 
aforesaid  instance  of  Ravenna,  a  great  man  of  the  same  com- 
munion says  that  no  one,  unless  very  ignorant  of  history,  can 
deny  that  the  emperors  made  many  metropolies ',  that  is, 
erected  private  sees  to  the  state  of  archbishoprics.  And  Bal- 
samon,  who  was  never  thought  an  enemy  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  places  the  erecting  of  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics 
amongst  the  common  and  undoubted  rights  of  princes 2.  And 
indeed  all  that  will  allow,  what  one  would  think  nobody  could 
deny,  viz.,  that  sovereign  princes  and  national  churches  have 
power  to  execute  the  canons  of  the  universal  church  within 
themselves ;  and  consider  the  original  of  the  metropolitical 
power  and  the  canons  that  relate  to  it;  that  those  canons 
require  that  all  the  bishops  of  the  inferior  cities  should  own 
the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  the  chief  cities  of  their  re- 
spective provinces,  and  found  the  government  of  the  church 
by  metropolitans  on  the  subordination  and  superiority  of 
cities ;  and  that  (some  churches  of  Africa  only  excepted, 
where  the  authority  of  metropolitan  is  not  fixed,  but  follows 
the  seniority  of  consecration-^)  this  discipline  was  universally 
received  by  the  ancient  church;  they  must  conclude,  that 
the  honour  of  a  metropolis  and  the  character  of  an  archbishop 
do  not  depend  on  any  act  or  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
but  on  the  contrary  that  princes  have  the  same  right  to  confer 
those  honours,  as  to  improve  and  build  in  waste  countries, 
and  give  precedence  to  the  cities  which  they  build.  And 
even  in  Africa  itself,  which  aflfbrds  the  only  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  the  church  of  Carthage  owed  its  primacy  to  the 
dignity  of  that  city  ^.     And  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of 

>  Richer.  Histor.  Concil.  I,  xii,  13.    ctpl.  Dissert.  I,  §  ix.     [Bingham's 

2  [Balsam,  in  can.  17  Cone.  Chalc.     Orig.  Eccles.  II,  xvi,  6.] 

et  in  can.  38  Cone.  Sext.  in  Trullo  et  *  [ITiis  sentence,  "  And  even  .... 

in  can.  16  Cone.  Carth.,  cited  by]  that  city",  and  the  latter  part  of  the 

De  Marca,  Concord.  Sac.  et  Imp.  last,  "but  on  the  contrary  ....  they 

II,  viii,  5.  build",  were  transposed  in  edit,  i.j 

3  Du  Pin  De  Antiq.  Eccles.  Dis- 
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73^-  Hertford,  in  whicli  it  is  determined  that  new  bishoprics  should 
be  erected  in  England  according  as  Christianity  prevailed 
therein  '■>,  shows  plainly  the  sense  of  the  English  church,  as 
to  the  competence  of  its  own  authority,  with  the  consent  of 
their  princes,  to  divide  bishoprics  and  erect  new  ones  as  occa- 
sion served. 

This  was  the  case  of  our  new  metropolitan.  He  had  all 
the  right  to  his  character  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church 
could  give  him,  before  he  received  his  pall  from  Rome. 
And,  were  this  a  place  for  it,  it  would  easily  be  made  appear 
that  all  the  succeeding  archbishops  of  England  for  near  four 
hundred  years  after,  and  even  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  and  Radul- 
phus,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  acted  upon  this 
belief,  and  performed  all  the  functions  of  the  archiepiscopal 
office  before  they  received  their  palls  6,  And  Laurentius  and 
Mellitus  before  this  time,  and  many  after,  who  never  had 
any  pall,  yet  were  doubtless  as  truly  archbishops  as  those 
who  had.  And  Paulinus,  who  had  a  pall,  lived  and  died  a 
private  bishop  ?, 

Nor  was  this  the  case  of  England  only ;  but  there  were 
many  metropolitans  in  France,  whose  sees,  till  the  time  of 
pope  Zachary  in  the  midst  of  the  eighth  century,  had  never 
had  a  pall^,  and  yet  the  bishops  thereof  were  as  truly  metro- 
politans before,  as  they  were  afterwards.  And  when  they 
were  brought  to  receive  palls  from  the  bishops  of  Rome,  they 
were  so  far  from  believing  they  received  any  new  power  from 
them,  that  Hincmar  archbishop  of  Rheims  told  pope  Nicholas, 
that  his  pall  conferred  no  authority  upon  him  but  what  he 
was  before  possessed  of  from  the  canons  of  the  catholic 
church 9,  And  this  was  so  generally  believed  in  France, 
that  the  same  author  saith  the  metropolitans  of  France  did 
from  the  time  of  their  consecration,  without  expecting  palls, 
immediately  enter  upon  their  trusts '". 

And  it  is  manifest  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  had,  long 
after  this,  the  same  thoughts  of  the  pall  that  all  the  rest  of 
Christendom  had.     For  pope  Adrian,  who  came  to  the  pa- 

*  [See  before,  v,  8.]  Imper.  .VI,  vii,  4. 

8  [See  below,  II,  i,  13 — 15;  iv,  3        ^  ibid.     [This  was  said  to  Nicho- 

■ — 9  ;  vii,  3 — 6.]  las  I,  pope  858 — 867.] 

*  [See  bsfore,  iii,  12,  14.]  •<>  Ibid.  VI,  vi,  i. 

*  De  Marca,  Concord.  Sacerd.  et 
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pacy  about  the  year  772,  in  his  epistle  to  Berthorius  arch-  736. 
bishop  of  Vienne  in  France,  tells  that  prelate,  "A  metropolis 
suffers  no  prejudice  by  it,  if  I  or  my  predecessor  have  at  the 
desire  of  the  dukes  of  France  granted  a  pall  to  any  suffragan 
bishop"  11.  And  when  the  English  bishops  in  an  epistle  to 
pope  Leo,  the  immediate  successor  of  this  Adrian,  blamed 
Adrian  for  confirming  the  archbishopric  erected  at  Lichfield, 
pope  Leo  answered,  that  Adrian  had  been  no  further  con- 
cerned than  that  he  had  sent  a  pall  to  the  bishop  of  the 
Mercians '^  and  this  at  the  instance  of  king  Offa  and  the 
bishops  and  nobility  of  England.  And,  was  there  no  other 
instance,  that  one  proof  from  the  epistle  of  pope  Adrian  to 
the  archbishop  of  Vienne  is  enough  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
court  of  Rome  was  yet  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of 
pope  Innocent  the  Third  and  the  later  canonists,  and  did  not 
yet  believe  that  the  giving  of  the  pall  made  an  archbishop,  or 
raised  a  private  see  to  the  state  of  an  archbishopric.  In 
short  it  seems  very  manifest  that  the  government  of  the 
church  by  archbishops  or  metropolitans  was  introduced  or  at 
least  settled  in  the  church  by  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Chal- 
cedon,  and  generally  received  by  the  whole  Christian  church 
before  the  use  of  the  pall  was  introduced  into  the  church ; 
and,  after  it  was  introduced,  the  ^thiopic,  Persian,  and 
Indian,  and  some  part  of  the  Greek  church,  never  received  it 
to  this  day. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  that  subject,  notwith- 
standing the  palls  received  by  Egbert  and  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  the  title  of  archbishop  commonly  given  by  our 
historians  to  his  successors  in  the  see  of  York,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  that  archbishopric  was  never  perfectly 
settled  till  after  the  Norman  conquest  >3, 

H   "Nee  propterea  villa  metro-  Inett    probably  had    in    mind  the 

polis  praejudicium  patiatur,  si  alicui  struggles  of  the  prelates  of  York  to 

suffraganeormn  aut  nos  aut  praede-  free   themselves  of  all  dependence 

cesser  noster  rogantibus  piis  Fran-  on  the  see  of  Canterbury.     In  1072 

corum   ducibus  pallium  largiti  su-  it  was   determined  after  full  argu- 

mus."      Concil.    Labbe   VI,    1888,  ment  that  the  archbishops  of  Can- 

[Mansi  XII,  847.]  terbury,   as   primates   of   England, 

•2  "  Honorem   pallii   Merciorum  had  the  right  to  convene  the  arch- 

episcopo   dominus    Adrianus    apo-  bishops   of  York   to  their  synods, 

Btolicus   direxit."      Angl.    Sacr.    I,  and  to  exact  from  them  an  oath  of 

460.     [See  below,  I,  xii,  8,  note  2.]  canonical  obedience  at  their  conse- 

13  [In    expressing    this    opinion  cration.     But    the    obligation   was 
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736.  6.  I  have  not  led  the  reader  out  of  the  way,  in  a  long 
digression  about  the  pall,  for  the  sake  of  a  ceremony  a  man 
may  be  ignorant  of  without  a  fault,  but  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
the  present  state  of  the  English  church  by  showing  that  the 
giving  and  receiWng  of  the  pall  was  yet  thought  consistent 
with  the  authority  of  a  free  and  independent  church,  and 
that  though  the  English  nation  was  at  this  time  infinitely 
fond  of  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Roman  church,  yet  it  did 
not  own  any  subjection  thereunto,  but  what  was  founded  on 
gratitude  and  kindness,  and  consistent  with  the  power  the 
canons  of  the  universal  church  allowed  to  every  national 
church.  And  a  little  time  produced  an  occasion  to  show  the 
sense  of  the  English  church  more  fully  on  this  subject. 

741.  For  Nothelmus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  successor 

to  Tatwin,  dying  in  November ^  740,  or  as  others  741,  Cuth- 
bert  bishop  of  Hereford  succeeded.  This  prelate  having  had 
a  long  friendship  with  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz  did,  not 
long  after  his  accession  to  that  chair,  write  to  Boniface  ;  who 
in  return,  besides  some  general  advices,  sent  him  a  copy  of  a 
council  he  had  lately  held  in  Germany  by  the  especial  direc- 
tions and  appointment  of  Zachary  bishop  of  Rome  and  under 
the  character  of  his  legate  2.  In  which  council,  consisting  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Franks  and  Gauls,  not  only  a  confession 
of  the  catholic  faith  was  agreed  upon,  but  also  an  union  and 
subjection  to  the  Roman  church,  and  that  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  they  would  be  subject  to  St.  Peter  and  his  vicar,  that 
their  metropolitans  should  seek  their  palls  from  that  see,  and 
canonically  obey  the  commands  of  St.  Peter  3.  And  towards 
the  end  of  this  epistle^  he  further  tells  Cuthbert,  it  was  also 
in  this  council  agreed,  that  such  discords  as  could  not  be 
redressed  by  bishops  in  their  diocesan  synods  should  be 
brought  to  the  council  of  the  metropolitan.  But  this  council 
did  not  determine  that  causes  might  be  removed  from  the 

gradually  evaded,  and  at  length  in  ^  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  237, 

little  more  than  a  century  it  was  re-  [Wilkins  I,  90.     Neither   the  year 

moved  by  a  decree  of  pope  Alexan-  nor  the  place  of  this    council  of 

der  III.    See  below,  ll,  ii,  7 ;  xv,  Boniface  has  been  ascertained.] 

13 :   see  also  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  65-77.]  3  [See  below,  §  9,  note  i.l 

•  [The    day    of   his    death   was  ^  [Not  "  towards  the  end  of  this 

either  17  or  16  Cal.  Novembr.,  that  epistle",  but  towards  the  end  of  his 

is  to  say,  either  the  i6th  or  17th  of  report  of  this  council.] 
October.     See  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  95.] 
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synod  of  metropolitans  to  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rome;  but  741, 
on  the  contrary,  by  lodging  the  process  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan  and  his  synod,  plainly 
show  they  esteemed  those  assemblies  as  the  last  resort  in 
causes  ecclesiastical,  and  their  sentences  as  final,  and  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  give  up  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
church,  although  in  compliance  with  their  princes  Carloman 
and  Pepin  they  agreed  to  seek  their  palls  from  Rome.  And 
to  do  right  to  Boniface,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  metropo- 
litans applying  themselves  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  he  changes  his  style,  and  does  not  speak  of  that 
practice  as  the  sense  of  the  council,  but  as  an  account  of  his 
own  private  sentiments  and  conduct,  and  the  effect  of  a 
particular  personal  obligation.  "  But  in  case",  saith  he, 
**  there  be  any  disorder  which  by  this  means  I  cannot  re- 
medy, then,"  saith  he,  "  as  I  am  particularly  bound  by  my 
oath  to  do,  I  refer  to  the  apostolic  see  and  the  judgment  of 
St.  Peter.  And  thus,"  saith  he,  "  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
the  regular  course  of  church  discipline,  for  the  bishop,  in  case 
of  difficulties  he  cannot  overcome  by  his  proper  authority,  to 
ask  the  assistance  of  his  metropolitan,  and  the  metropolitan, 
if  need  require,  to  apply  himself  to  the  bishop  of  Rome"  ^. 

7.  These  resolutions  of  Boniface  and  the  French  and 
Gallic  bishops  were  transmitted  to  Rome,  where,  saith  Boni- 
face, they  were  received  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  with 
mighty  joy '  ;  and  Zachary,  then  bishop,  returned  his  thanks 
to  the  French  and  Gallic  bishops.  These  were  resolutions 
like  the  legatine  council  which  gave  them,  being  new,  and 
before  unknown  to  the  whole  catholic  church,  and  so  bare- 

*  ["  Statuimus,  quod  proprium  sit  ecclesia  nos  ordinatos   cum   sacra- 

tnetropolitano  juxta  canonum   sta-  mento  constrinxit ;  lit  si  sacerdotes 

tuta  subjectorum  sibi  episcoporum  vel  plebes  a  lege  Dei  deviasse  vide- 

investigare   mores  et  solicitudinem  rim,  et  corrigere  non  potuerira,  fide- 

circa  populos  qualis  sit.  Et  moneat,  liter     semper     sedi    apostolicse    et 

ut  episcopi  a  synodo  venientes,  in  vicario  S.  Petri  ad  emendandiim  in- 

propria  parochia  cum  presbyteris  et  dicaverim.  Sic  enim,  nisi  fallor,  om- 

abbatibus      conventum      habentes,  nes    episcopi  debent  metropolitano, 

praecepta  synodi  servare  insinuando  et  ipse  Romano  pontifici,  si  quid  de 

prsecipiant;  et  unusquisque  episco-  corrigendis   populis   apud   eos  im- 

pus,  si  quid  in  sua  diGecesi  corrigere  possibile  est,  notum  facere ;  et  sic 

vel   emendare  nequiverit,  itidem  in  alieni   fient  a   sanguine    animarum 

synodo     coram     arcbiepiscopo     et  perditarum."]  Ibid.  Spelman  p.  338, 

palam     omnibus    ad    corrigendum  [Wilkins  p.  91.] 
usinuet,  eodem  modo  quo  Romana        >  [See  below,  §  9,  note  i .] 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  Q 
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741.  faced  a  violence  to  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church  in  par- 
ticular, that  not  only  Hincmar  in  the  following  age^  but  the 
writers  of  that  church  to  this  day'^  complain  of  it  as  the  first 
and  most  open  invasion  of  the  rights  of  their  metropolitans 
and  the  authority  of  the  Gallican  church.  Nor  did  the 
French  prelates  only  resent  the  invasion  of  the  right  of  their 
metropolitans  in  this  instance,  but  so  resisted  the  legatine 
power  which  occasioned  it,  that  from  the  death  of  Boniface 
till  ninety  years  after  there  was  no  legate  of  the  apostolic 
see  sent  into  France  <.  It  may  be  justly  added,  that  this 
practice  was  a  direct  invasion  of  the  canons  of  the  universal 
church ;  for  Christendom  had  never  heard  of  provincial  or 
national  councils  convened  by  the  legatine  authority,  till 
that  Englishman  led  the  way  to  it :  a  practice,  which  in  time 
broke  the  authority  of  all  the  western  churches,  and  sub- 
jugated them  to  that  of  Rome ;  and  which,  if  one  may  be 
allowed  to  judge,  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Carloviugian  line. 

The  Merovingian  or  first  race  of  French  kings  had  been 
long  declining,  and  some  years  before  this  was  reduced  so 
low,  that  Charles  Martel,  leaving  the  title  to  them,  possessed 
himself  so  entirely  of  the  royal  power,  that  at  his  death  in 
the  year  741  he  divided  the  dominions  of  the  Franks  amongst 
his  sons,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  inheritance  ^.  The  great- 
est shares  he  gave  to  Carloman  and  Pepin.  These  princes 
resolved  to  possess  the  names  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings  ; 
and,  the  better  to  bring  the  Franks  to  bear  the  change,  and 
bring  Zachary  bishop  of  Rome  to  declare  them  and  the  peo- 
ple absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  they  made  mighty 
court  to  the  see  of  Rome.  And  the  misunderstanding  which 
was  at  this  time  betwixt  the  emperors  and  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  the  continual  dangers  these  prelates  were  about 
this  time  exposed  to  by  the  kings  of  the  Lombards,  made 
it  necessary  to  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship and  interest  of  the  Franks.  The  way  thus  prepared, 
Boniface  archbishop  of  Mcntz,   who   had   devoted  himself 

2  De  Marca,  Concord.  Sacerd.  et  ^  De  Marca,  ibid.  V,  xliv,  7. 

Imp.  V,  xliv,  6.  5  Mezeray,    Hist,    de   France,  1. 

*  Me«^rav,   Hist,  de  France,  I.  VIII,  an.  741. 
IX,  Eglise  au  viii  si^cle. 
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entirely  to  the  interests  of  the  see  of  Rome,  was,  upon  the  74'- 
recomraendation  of  the  popes  Gregory  th;p  Second  and  Third, 
taken  into  the  pai'ticular  care  and  favour  of  these  two  young 
princes ;  and  they  under  colour  of  reforming  the  clergy  en- 
couraged Boniface  under  the  character  of  legate  to  come  into 
France,  and  without  regard  to  the  metropolitical  power  to 
convene  councils  and  preside  in  them^.  And  both  sides 
found  their  account  in  this  new  friendship  :  for  about  the 
year  750  Zachary  set  Pepin's  conscience  right,  and  declared 
him  and  the  Franks  absolved  from  the  oath  of  allegiance ; 
and  Pepin  was  elected,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  throne 
and  title  of  king,  and  deposed  Childeric ;  and  Boniface  the 
legate  sometime  after  set  the  crown  upon  his  head  7.  And, 
if  Pepin  and  Carloman  did  not  act  upon  these  views,  thus 
much  is  owned  by  Zachary  himself,  that  the  mighty  compli- 
ment to  the  holy  chair,  made  by  the  aforesaid  council  under 
Boniface,  was  owing  to  the  interest  and  address  of  Pepin  and 
Carloman  ». 

8.  One  who  considers  this  aflFair,  together  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  mighty  warmth 
with  which  he  pursued  the  interest  of  the  Roman  grandeur, 
and  the  relish  and  air  with  which  he  relates  the  services 
done  for  that  church,  and  the  mean  and  abject  manner  with 
which  he  begged  to  be  restored  to  the  legatine  power  voided 
by  the  death  of  pope  Zachary  ^,  together  with  what  the  French 
historian  says  of  him,  that  upon  all  occasions  he  contrived 
things  so  that  all  he  did  made  still  more  and  more  for  the 
pope^s  sovereign  power  and  tended  chiefly  to  that  end  '^,  can 
conclude  nothing  else  but  that  his  address  to  Cuthbert 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  its  beginning  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  same  kind  ;  and  that  he  hoped  by  his  friend- 
ship with  that  prelate  to  bring  the  English  church  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  French,  or  at  least  to  procure  some  reso- 
lutions favourable  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  that  it  was  upon 
this  ground  that  he  took  the  freedom  to  tell  him,  that  he 

"  [Ibid.  an.  742,  743.I  cited  by  De  Marca  in  Concord.  Sac. 

7  [ibid.  an.  750,  751. J  et  Imp.  V,  xliii,  8. 

8  Zachar.  Epist.  in  Concil.  Labbe  ^  Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France,  1.  IX, 
VI,  1545,  [Mansi  XII,  380.]  Eglise  du  viii  si^cle. 


'  Bonifac.   Epist.  ad   Steph.   II, 
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74  X.  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  metropolitan  in  difficult  cases  to 
apply  himself  to  tha.  bishop  of  Rome,  and  what  an  accept- 
able service  he  had  done  by  bringing  the  French  church  to 
own  an  union  and  subjection  to  the  Roman  church. 

747.  And  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  this  epistle  of  Boniface, 
and  the  corruptions  in  the  English  church  he  there  complains 
of,  that  gave  occasion  to  the  convening  the  council  of  Clove- 
shoe  ^  this  year ;  at  least  it  appears  that  several  of  the  ca- 
nons of  the  council  held  under  Boniface  are  transcribed  into 
the  canons  of  Cloveshoe,  and  the  particulars  suggested  by 
Boniface  in  his  epistle  to  Cuthbert  are  provided  against  in 
the  canons  of  this  council.  Malmesbury  saith  that  this 
council  was  opened  with  the  letters  of  pope  Zachary  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  what  were  the  contents,  if  any  such  were  *  : 
but  by  the  archbishop's  despatch  of  the  canons  of  this  coun- 
cil to  Boniface,  and  not  to  Zachary,  it  seems  most  likely 
that  these  were  some  of  the  epistles  of  Zachary  to  Boniface, 
and  most  probably  those  congratulating  the  union  of  the 
French  bishops  to  the  see  of  Rome  ^. 

9.  But,  whatever  occasioned  the  convening  this  council, 
the  canons  of  it  seem  very  well  digested,  and  have  a  spirit  of 
seriousness  and  judgment  much  superior  to  the  age.  Those 
canons  which  Boniface  and  his  synod  had  taken  from  the 
ancient  church  were  received  by  this  council ;  but  his  new 
opinions  were  treated  in  another  manner,  and  confuted  with 
great  temper  and  judgment. 

Boniface  told  the  archbishop  according  to  the  modem 
notion  of  catholic  unity :  "  We  have  agreed  in  this  our  synod 
in  the  confession  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  decreed  to  con- 
tinue in  unity  and  subjection  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
desire  to  be  subject  to  St.  Peter  and  his  vicar,  to  the  end  of 
our  lives, and  that   our  metropolitans  should  demand 

^  [See  before,  v,  8,  note  4.]  Malmesbury  evidently  took  his  nar- 

*  ["  Cum ....  recitata  essent  scri-  rative.] 

pta  in  duabus  chartis  venerandi  pa-  '  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  1523.  [Labbe 

pae    Zacharis,    quibus    admonebat  here  gives  a  letter  addressed  oy  Za- 

Anglos   ut  castigatius   viverent,  et  chary,  not  to  Boniface,  but  to  seve- 

contemnentes  excommunicare  roina-  ral  bishops  in  France  and  Germany 

batur."  Malmesb.  Pontif,  I,  fol.  112  on  their  union  with  each  other  and 

a,  45.     See  also  the  Prooemium  of  with  himself.     It  occurs  in  Mans! 

the  CouncH. itself  (in  Spelman  I,  245  XII,  343-1 
or    Wilkins    I,    94)    from    which 
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their  palls  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  endeavour  to  observe  747* 
the  canons  of  the  bishops  thereof;  that  we  may  be  es- 
teemed members  of  that  church  committed  to  St.  Peter's 
care.  This,"  saith  he,  "  is  what  we  have  all  agreed  upon  and 
subscribed  to ;  and,  having  sent  our  resolutions  to  Rome, 
they  were  there  received  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  with  all 
the  marks  of  satisfaction  and  joy"  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  council  of  Cloveshoe  describing  the  unity  of  the  church, 
as  if  they  had  intended  purposely  to  show  the  mistake  of 
those  who  assert  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church  to  consist 
in  an  unity  with  the  church  of  Rome  and  submission  to  the 
bishops  thereof,  in  their  second  canon  concerning  the  unity 
of  the  church  it  is  thus  determined  :  *'  That  sincere  love  and 
Christian  unity  and  aflFection  ought  to  be  amongst  all  the 
clergy,  in  word,  in  deed,  and  judgment,  without  flattery  of 
any  one's  person,  as  the  servants  of  one  Lord,  and  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  gospel ;  so  that,  however  separated  by 
distance  of  place,  they  may  notwithstanding  be  united  in  the 
same  judgment,  and  serve  God  in  one  spirit,  in  the  same 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  daily  praying  for  each  other,  that 
every  one  may  faithfully  persevere  to  the  end  in  the  discharge 
of  his  holy  function"^.  And  by  a  provincial  constitution  of 
Odo  archbishop  of  Canterbury  about  two  hundred  years  after 
this  the  sense  of  the  church  of  England  appears  to  be  the 


1  "  Decrevimus  autem  in  nostro  sit  omnium  concordia  in  omnibus 
synodali  conventu  et  confessi  sumus  viris  ecclesiasticae  religionis,  in  ser- 
fidem  catholicam  et  unitatem  et  sub-  mone,  in  opere,  et  judicio,  sine 
jectionem  Romanae  ecclesise  fine  te-  cujusquam  adulatione  personae, 
nus  vitae  nostrae  velle  sen'are,  [S.  Pe-  utpote  unius  Domini  ministri,  uni- 
tro  et  vicario  ejus  velle  subjici,]  ....  usque  ministerii  conservi ;  ut,  licet 
metropolitanos  pallia  ab  ilia  sede  sedibus  sint  divisi  per  diversa  loca^ 
quaerere,  et  per  omnia  praecepta  tamen  raentibus  conjuncti  in  uno 
Petri  canonice  sequi  desiderare,  ut  spiritu  Deo  in  fide  et  spe  et  caritate 
inter  oves  sibi  commendatas  nume-  deserviant,  orantes  diligenter  pro 
remur.  Et  isti  confessioni  universi  invicem,  ut  sui  certaminis  cursum 
consensimus  et  subscripsimus,  et  ad  fideliter  unusquisoue  consummare 
corpus  S.  Petri  principis  apostolo-  possit."  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  1573, 
rum  direximus,  quod  gratulando  [Mansi  XII,  396;  Concil.  Britan. 
clems  et  pontifex  Romanus  sus-  Spelman  I,  246,  Wilkins  I,  95. 
cepit."  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  1544,  The  word  "  eos"  in  this  canon  sig- 
[Mansi  XII,  379.  Concil.  Britan.  nifies  the  bishops  then  in  council 
cited  before,  §  6,  note  2.]  assembled,  that  is  to  say,  the  bishops 

2  "  Ut  pacis  intimae  et  sincerae  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  enu-. 
caritatis   devotio  ubique    inter  eos  meratea  in  §  17  of  this  chapter.] 
perpetuo  permanent,  atque  ut  una 
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747.  same  in  this  particular^.  In  these  instances  it  appears  to  be 
the  constant  sense  of  the  English  church,  that  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  church  consists  in  the  agreement  of  Christians 
in  the  same  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  in  mutual  prayers 
for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  each  other.  Not  a  syllable 
of  union  to  the  church,  or  subjection  to  the  bishops,  of  Rome ; 
but  on  the  contrary  the  words, "  sine  cujusquara  adulatione", 
look  so  like  a  reflection  on  the  rant  of  Boniface  in  favour  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  that  they  seem  capable  of  no  other 
sense  ^. 

Nor  is  the  sense  of  this  synod  less  plain  in  declaring 
against  the  sentiments  of  Boniface  in  respect  to  the  authority 
of  provincial  synods.  For,  whereas  Boniface  had  asserted  the 
regular  course  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings  to  be,  to  appeal 
from  private  bishops  to  the  metropolitan,  and  from  the  metro- 
politan in  case  of  a  great  difficulty  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  this 
council,  instead  of  carrying  the  aff'airs  of  the  English  church  to 
a  foreign  bishop,  in  the  twenty-fifth  canon  decrees,  that  such 
affairs  as  private  bishops  could  not  determine  in  their  respect- 
ive dioceses  should  be  brought  to  the  provincial  council,  and 
be  adjusted  by  the  archbishop  and  his  synod  \  This  canon  is 
taken  from  a  canon  of  the  aforesaid  council  under  Boniface, 
but  Mith  this  difi'erence,  that  what  Boniface  saith  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  in  the  latter  end  of  his  canon,  and  what  he 
immediately  subjoins  of  appeals  from  metropolitans  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome'',  is  purposely  omitted  by  the  council  of 
Cloveshoe :  which  shows  plainly,  that  the  intention  of  this 
council  was  to  check  the  new  and  ill-grounded  error  of 
Boniface,  and  settle  the  discipline  of  the  church  on  the  same 
foot  the  council  of  Nice  had  done  before.  For  by  saying 
that  appeals  might  be  made  from  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  to 
the  metropolitan  and  his  synod,  without  mentioning  any 
other  person  to  whom  an  appeal  lay,  they  did  in  effect  deter- 
mine, against  the  doctrine  of  Boniface,  that  there  lay  uo 
appeal  from  their  i^ietropolitan  and  his  synod  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  but  on  the  contrary  that  all  disputes  in  ecclesias- 

3  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  417,  *  Concil.  I^iabbe  VI,  1580,  [Mansi 
[Wilkins    I,    213.     See   below,    I,     XII,  403.] 

xix,  4.]  6  ^See  the  latter  part  of  §  6  of 

4  [See  Wlow,  I,  xvi,  i.]  this  chapter,  and  note  5  there.] 
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tical   affairs   should  be  finally  determined   in  the  province     7^7. 
wherein  they  arise". 

10.  So  plain  a  declaration  of  the  sense  of  the  English 
church  should  be  enough,  one  would  think,  to  show  how  little 
this  age  was  acquainted  with  the  mighty  pretences  which 
have  of  late  been  founded  on  the  Sardique  council :  for  the 
canons  and  conduct  of  the  English  church  appear  to  be  all  of 
a  piece,  and  all  very  cross  to  the  doctrine  of  appeals,  which 
has  been  so  zealously  contended  for  by  the  advocates  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  And  yet,  after  all,  one  who  looks  into  the 
canons  of  that  council  of  Sardice,  and  the  sense  which  both 
the  western  and  eastern  churches  had  of  that  assembly, 
cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  assurance  with  which  some 
great  men  found  the  doctrine  of  appeals  on  the  authority  of 
that  council.  But,  because  this  doctrine  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  English  church,  to  set 
both  this  matter  and  the  conduct  of  the  English  church  in 
their  true  light,  it  will  be  requisite  to  look  back  to  the  oc- 
casion and  circumstances  of  the  Sardique  council?. 

The  Arian  heresy  having  given  a  great  deal  of  disquiet  to 
the  Christian  church,  the  emperor  Constantino  the  Great 
called  a  council,  which  met  at  Nice  in  Bithynia  in  the  year 
328^,  where  that  heresy  was  condemned,  and  Arius,  a  priest 
of  Alexandria,  the  first  broacher  of  it,  was  banished.  But, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  that  prince  was  so  pos- 
sessed by  a  priest  who  favoured  Arius,  that  the  sentiments  of 
Arius  were  mistaken  and  that  Arius  was  ready  to  subscribe 
to  the  council  of  Nice,  that  Constantino  recalled  Arius 3; 
who  having  deceived  that  prince  with  a  subscription  to  the 
Nicean  council,  he  sent  him  to  Alexandria  to  be  received 
into  the  church  again 4.     But  Athanasius,  then  archbishop  of 

7  [See  below,  I,  xvi,  2.]  3   Socrat.    Hist.    Eccles.   I,   25. 

•  [See   also   Stillingfleet,    Ori^i-  [This  was  in  328  or  perhaps  327. 

nes  Britannicse  Ch.  Ill,  pp.  130—  See  Valesius  on  Socrat.  I,  14,  and 

144 ;  and  bishop  Kaye's  Account  of  on  Sozom.  II,  16.    Constantine  died 

the  Council  of  Nicaea  pp.  85  and  92  in  May  337.] 
— 102J  4  Socrat.  ibid.  c.  27.     [Socrates 

2  [Tliis  great  council  met  in  the  does  not  say  that  Arius  subscribed 

J  ear  325,  and  sat  from  the  19th  of  the  Nicean  Council,  but  that  he  de^ 

une  to  the  25th  of  August.     The  livered  to  Constantine,  at  his  com- 

ancient  name  of  the  place  was  Ni-  mand,  a  written   statement  of  his 

csea ;  the  modem  name  is  Iznik  or  faith,  which  is  preser^'ed  in  Socrat. 

isnik.]  I,  26.] 
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747.  Alexandria,  being  sensible  that  Anus  had  imposed  upon  the 
emperor  and  retained  still  the  same  erroneous  principles, 
refused  to  receive  him  into  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  remonstrated  to  the  emperor  the  unfitness  of  receiving  a 
person  who  stood  condemned  by  the  council  of  Nice.  Con- 
stantine  resented  this  remonstrance,  and  caused  Athanasius 
to  come  to  Constantinople^,  louring  his  stay  there  the 
Arian  faction  suggested  so  many  falsities  to  the  emperor, 
that  the  emperor  banished  Athanasius  into  Gaul  ^ ;  and  the 
Arian  party  in  the  east,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  disgrace 
that  prelate  was  under,  condemned  and  deposed  him  from 
his  bishopric,  and  placed  Gregory  in  his  chair?.  After  some 
time  the  emperor  being  made  sensible  of  his  error  recalled 
Athanasius,  and  intended  to  restore  him  to  his  bishopric: 
but  before  this  could  be  done  that  emperor  died,  and  left  the 
empire  divided  amongst  his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Con- 
stans,  and  Constantius.  However,  the  known  resolution  of 
Constantine  had  this  good  eflfect  on  his  son  Constantine  the 
younger,  that  by  his  authority  Athanasius  was  restored  to 
his  bishopric  ^.  But,  that  young  prince  being  killed  in  battle 
not  long  after,  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Constantius,  as  those  of  the  west  did  to  his 
brother  Constans. 

Constantius  being  a  favourer  of  the  Arian  faction,  the  ene- 
mies of  Athanasius  quickly  found  ways  to  dispossess  him  a 
second  time,  and  by  a  military  force  drove  him  from  Alex- 
andria, and  restored  Gregory^.     Such  too  was  the  fate  of 

*  Ibid.  or  the  beginning  of  336.     Constan- 

^  Ibid.  c.  35.     [Inett  relates  this  tine  the  Great  died   in   May  337. 

very    concisely,   omitting    the    ho-  Constantine    the    younger   effected 

nourable    discharge  of  Athanasius  the    restoration    of   Athanasius    in 

and  his  departure  from  Constantino-  June  338,  but  died  in  the  early  part 

pie,  related  in  Socrat.c.  27,  as  well  as  of  340.     And  in  341  in  the  synod 

the  subsequent  machinations  against  called  "the  sjTiod  of  the  Dedication" 

him  at  Tyre  and  his  retreat  to  the  at  Antioch  the  Arians  elected  Gre- 

eipperor,  related  in  cc.  28 — 33.]  gory  of  Cappadocia  bishop  of  Alex- 

'   [Historians  have  disturbed  the  andria  in  the  room  of  Athanasius. 

chronology  and  the  order  of  these  See  Socrat.  II,  8,  10.] 

events  by   confusing  together  the  ^  Socrat.  ibid.  II,  3. 

names  of  Gregory  and  George,  the  ^  Ibid.  c.  11.  [See  before,  note  7. 

two  Arian  and  intrusive  bishops  of  It  does  not  appear  that  Gregory  was 

Alexandria,  and  by  referring  to  one  ever  displaced  and  then  restored. 

of   them    incidents    which    pertain  His  first  entry  into  Alexandria  was 

rightly  to  the  other.     Athanasius  made  under  the  protection  of  a  mill- 

was  banisEisd  about  the  end  of  335  tary  force.] 
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Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  some  other  of  the  east-  747- 
ern  bishops  who  opposed  the  Arian  heresy.  Being  driven 
from  their  country,  they  went  into  Italy ;  and  Julius,  then 
bishop  of  Rome,  received  them  into  communion.  And  the 
commiseration  due  to  men  who  suflfered  for  the  faith  of 
Christ,  together  with  their  own  entreaties,  prevailed  upon 
the  emperor  Constans  to  resolve  to  have  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  bishops  reheard  in  a  general  council.  And  as  he  sum- 
moned the  bishops  of  the  western  empire  himself,  so  by  a 
letter  to  him  for  that  purpose  he  prevailed  upon  his  brother 
to  call  the  bishops  of  the  east^o:  and  Sardice  in  Illyricum  '', 
as  lying  on  the  extremities  of  the  western  empire  and  con- 
venient to  the  east,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  meeting  ; 
where  the  prelates  delegated  from  the  east  and  western 
churches  met  in  the  year  347  to  the  number  of  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  1^. 

11.  Before  the  bishops  of  the  east  would  enter  into  any 
debate  with  those  of  the  west,  they  required  that  Athanasius 
and  Paulus  ^  and  such  other  bishops  as  were  come  to  attend 
the  issue  of  this  assembly  should  be  put  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  western  bishops,  and  declared  that  till  this 
was  done  they  would  not  so  much  as  come  into  the  same 
church  with  the  western  bishops ;  but  the  western  bishops, 
affirming  that  Athanasius  and  Paulus  had  .been  unjustly  ex- 
communicated, persisted  in  their  resolution  not  to  put  them 
out  of  their  communion.  This  made  such  a  breach,  that 
without  entering  into  any  business  the  eastern  bishops,  being 
eighty  in  number,  immediately  retired  from  Sardice  to  Phi- 
lippopolis  in  Thracia,  where  they  held  a  distinct  council'. 
And  the  issue  was  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
such  a  beginning.  The  western  bishops  at  Sardice,  being 
about  ninety,  not  only  confirmed  what  Julius  bishop  of  Rome 

J"  Ibid.  c.  20.  Eccles.  II,  5,  expressly  says  that  he 

'•  [Now  Sofia  in  Bulgaria.]  was  not  present.     See  Valesius  on 


Annot.  in  Cone.  Sardic.  p.  199.  2  Beverege  ibid,  [citing  Socrat.  II, 


1.  [citinj 
III.  II. 


12  Beveregii  Synodicon,  torn.  II,  Socrat.  II,  20.] 

ibid. 

'  [It  appears  however  that  Paul  20,  and  Sozom.  Ill,  11.     Philippo- 

of  Constantinople  was  not  present  polis  or  Filibi  is  about  eighty  miles 

at  Sardica.     Sozomen,  III,  11,  12,  distant  from   Sardica  towards   the 

does  not  say  that  he  was,  or  even  south  east,  on  the  other  side  of  the 

that  his  case  came  under  considera-  Balkan  range.] 
tion  there;   and  Theodoret,  Hist. 
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747.  had  done  in  receiving  Athanasius  into  communion,  but  pro- 
nounced his  enemies  should  be  deposed,  the  exiled  bishops 
restored,  and  condemned  the  eastern  bishops  for  receding 
from  Sardice'^ 

And  because  the  Arians  were  at  this  time  a  very  great  and 
prevailing  party  in  the  east,  and  upon  every  advantage  treated 
the  orthodox  clergy  with  great  inhumanity,  and  what  was 
now  the  case  of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople 
might  too  soon  be  the  case  of  all  such  as  had  courage  and 
integrity  to  bear  up  against  the  errors  of  that  party ;  they 
resolve  upon  an  expedient  which  they  thought  most  likely 
both  to  justify  their  present  conduct  and  provide  the  quickest 
remedy  for  such  as  might  suffer  by  the  Arian  faction,  and 
also  give  courage  to  those  who  opposed  it,  and  express  a  just 
sense  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  present  bishop  of  Rome, 
Julius,  had  distinguished  himself  in  making  head  against  that 
pestilent  heresy. 

The  expedient  they  resolve  upon  is  comprehended  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  canons  of  that  council.  In  the  third 
canon,  Ilosius,  a  Spanish  bishop^,  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, makes  this  proposition  :  That  if  any  bishop  happen  to  be 
deposed,  and  thought  his  cause  to  be  good,  that  it  might  be 
reheard  ;  and  that  if  it  so  pleases  this  assembly,  let  us  do  this 
honour  to  the  memory  of  St.  Peter,  that  by  some  of  those 
bishops  who  had  the  hearing  of  the  cause  it  may  be  signified 
to  Julius  of  Rome,  that  if  there  were  need  for  it  he  may 
appoint  some  other  bishops  neighbouring  on  the  province  to 
join  with  the  bishops  of  the  province  and  rehear  the  cause*. 

'^  Socrat.  II,  20.  stop  is  usually  placed  after  the  first 

^  [Hosius  was   bishop  of  Cor-  "  renovetur"  in  this  passage.    The 

dovaT]  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  be 

*  "  Si  quis  autem  episcoporum  in  this :  "  If  any  bishop  who  may  have 

aliquo  negotio  condemnari  visus  fu-  been   condemned  (by  his   corapro- 

erit^  et  existimet  se  non  malam  sed  vincial  bishops)  in  any  cause  shall 

bonam  causam  habere,  ut  etiam  rur-  thinkhisowncase  agoodone,in  order 

8U8  judicium  renovetur,  si  vestrse  to  a  new  trial  (before  other  judges) 

dilectioni  videtur,  Petri  apostoli  me-  let  us,  if  you  think  fit,  beloved  ore- 

moriam  honoremus,  et  de  iis  qui  ju-  thren,  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 

dicaverunt   scribatur  Julio   Roma-  Peter  the  apostle,  and  let  a  state- 

norum  episcopo,  ut  per  propinquos  ment    concerning    those   (bishops) 

provincise  episcopos,  si  opus  sit,  ju-  who  first  decided  the  cause  be  writ- 

dicium  renovetur,  et  cognitores  ipse  ten  to  Julius   bishop  of  Rome,  in 

Ersebeat."  Concil.    Sardic.    can.  3,  order  that  a  new  triaJ,  if  necessary, 

iev.  Synod.  1, 485.  [A  colon  or  a  full  may  be  had  before  (other)  bishops 
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12.  Whatever  inferences  some  men  may  make  from  hence,  747. 
it  is  very  evident,  that  this  power  of  appointing  a  review  of 
matters  determined  in  provincial  synods  was  no  other  than 
what  had  been  anciently  and  commonly  practised  by  the  em- 
perors. And  indeed  this  very  council  of  Sardice  was  called 
on  purpose  to  review  what  had  before  been  determined  in  the 
synods  of  Tyre,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  against  Atha- 
nasius;  and  this  too  by  the  authority  of  the  emperors  Con- 
stans  and  Constautius".  And  the  trust  here  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was  so  far  from  being  a  peculiar 
honour  to  those  prelates,  that  about  the  year  341,  which  was 
about  six  years  before  the  council  of  Sardice,  the  council  of 
Antioch  granted  a  power  of  review  to  every  metropolitan ; 
and  in  case  of  a  bishop  deposed,  if  any  bishop  of  the  province 
dissented  from  it,  the  metropolitan  was  empowered  to  call  in 
bishops  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  together  with 
them  and  the  bishops  of  his  own  province  was  to  rehear 
the  cause  - :  and  yet  this  council  was  so  far  from  establishing 
the  late  doctrine  of  appeals,  or  invading  the  discipline  estab- 
lished in  the  council  of  Nice,  that  in  the  very  next  canon 
they  pronounce  that  the  sentences  of  every  provincial  synod 
ought  to  be  final  where  the  bishops  are  unanimous  in  their 
judgment  ^.     But  to  return  to  the  council  of  Sardice. 

Lest  the  rashness  of  those  by  whom  such  bishops  should 
be  deposed  should  by  filling  up  the  bishoprics  make  the  re- 
stitution of  the  person  deposed  more  difficult,  in  the  following 
canon  it  was  decreed,  that  if  the  bishop  so  deposed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  province  should  insist  upon  it  as  his  right  to 
have  his  cause  reheard,  that  in  that  case  his  bishopric  should 
not  be  filled  up  till  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  given  his 
judgment  in  the   cause  *.     It  is  well  known  what  mighty 


neighbouring  to  the  province"  (that  nod.  1, 444. 
is,  of  a  neignbouring  province)  &c.  ^  Ibid,  can.  16. 
Johnson's  note  on  the  third,  fourth,  4  «•  Si  quia  episcopus  judicio  epi- 
and  fifth  canons  of  the  council  of  scoporura  qui  sunt  in  vicinia  depo- 
Sardica,  in  the  second  part  of  the  situs  fuerit,  et  dicat  rursus  sibi  re- 
Clergyman's  V^ade-Mecum,  should  sponsionis  negotium  competere,  non 
be  read  by  every  student  of  the  his-  prius  in  cathedram  ejus  alius  sub- 
tory  of  the  Roman  see.]  stituatur  quam  Romanus  episcopus 

1  De  Marca,  Concord.  Sac.  et  Imp.  causa  cognita  sententiam  tulerit.' 
VII,  ii,  8.  Concil.  Sardic.  can.  4,  ibid.  p.  487.' 

2  Concil.  Ant.  can.  14,  Bev.  Sy- 
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747.  stress  is  laid  upon  fhis  canon :  but,  how  bright  and  dazzling 
soever  this  trust  may  appear  in  some  men's  eyes,  it  is  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  considers  it  well,  that  this  is  really 
no  more  than  what  the  aforesaid  council  of  Antioch  puts  into 
the  hands  of  every  metropolitan.  For  by  giving  them  power 
to  revise  a  judgment  against  a  deposed  bishop  they  do  in 
eflFect  give  them  power  to  suspend  the  filling  up  his  bi- 
shopric till  his  cause  be  reheard  ;  and  it  is  as  plain  that 
this  power  is  included  in  this  trust,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
affirm  that  a  bishop  ought  not  to  be  deprived  before  his 
cause  be  finally  determined.  So  that  the  difference  between 
these  canons  of  Antioch  and  Sardice  lies  only  in  this,  that 
the  one  includes,  and  necessarily  implies,  what  the  other  ex- 
presses in  terras. 

And  the  case  is  much  the  same  in  the  following  canon : 
wherein,  because  it  may  so  fall  out  that  the  metropolitan  and 
the  bishops  by  whom  the  deposed  bishop  was  condemned 
may  be  unanimous  in  their  sentence,  and  so  not  prevailed 
upon  to  Avrite  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  have  the  cause  re- 
viewed (as  they  had  reason  to  suspect  would  be  the  case  of 
such  bishops  as  should  be  deposed  by  the  Arians),  that  the 
innocent  might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  expedient,  they 
agreed  in  the  fifth  canon,  that  such  a  person  should,  upon 
his  flight  to  Rome  and  personal  complaint,  have  the  same 
privilege  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  that,  if  the  bishop  of 
Rome  should  think  fit,  he  might  appoint  some  other  bishops, 
together  with  those  by  whom  the  cause  had  been  heard,  to 
rehear  the  cause,  and  upon  an  exact  and  careful  review 
thereof  give  their  judgment  therein ;  or,  upon  desire  of 
the  bishop  so  deposed,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  instead  of  the 
bishops  of  the  neighbouring  province,  might  delegate  some 
presbyters  of  his  own,  who  together  with  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  by  whom  the  cause  was  primarily  beard,  might 
rehear  the   caused      All  this  diflFerence  betwixt  the  trust 

*  "  Si  quis  episcopus  delatus  fu-  nem  renovari ;   illis  episcopis  scrii 

erit,  et  congregati  eiusmodi  regionis  bere  dignabitur,  qui  sunt  propinqu- 

episcopi  eum    gradu   moverint,   et  provinciae,  ut  ipsi  diligenter  et  ac- 

veluti  appellans  confugerit  ad  bea-  curate  singula  perscrutentur,  et  ex 

tissimum  Romanum  episcopum,  et  veritatis  persuasione  de  re  senten- 

velit  ipsurfl^ audire,  et  justura  esse  tiam  ferant.     Si  quis  autem  postu- 

existimaverit   ejus  rei    examinatio-  let  suum  negotium  rursus   audiri. 
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here  put  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  com-  747. 
mon  trust  reposed  by  the  council  of  Antioch  with  every 
metropolitan  lies  only  in  this,  that,  whereas  these  are  limited 
in  their  reviews  to  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince, the  bishop  of  Rome  is  allowed,  if  he  please,  to  send 
some  presbyters  of  bis  own  to  join  with  the  bishops  of  the 
province  in  the  review.  But  still  it  is  to  be  done  in  the  pro- 
vince and  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  thereof:  and  the 
exercise  of  this  power  is  limited  to  a  particular  case  of  a  de- 
posed bishop.  And  the  history  and  reason  of  convening 
this  council  shows  this  was  all  that  was  intended  by  this 
canon.  So  that,  if  this  trust  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  by  the  council  of  Nice,  as  Zosimus 
bishop  of  Rome  in  his  dispute  with  the  African  bishops  very 
unworthily  pretended  6,  or  that  of  Sardice  had  been  a  general 
council,  as  others  as  wrongfully  pretend,  yet,  the  trust  here 
committed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  being  but  provisional  and 
limited  to  a  particular  case,  and  this  only  a  power  of  review, 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  extravagant  and  vain  than  to 
extend  it  to  a  general  right  of  appeals  in  all  ecclesiastical 
causes. 

13.  And  the  force  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  will  appear 
stronger  still,  if  with  the  learned  P.  De  Marca  and  Richerius  ^ 
it  be  considered  what  a  mighty  difference  there  is  betwixt  a 
revision  and  an  appeal.  For  a  revision  leaves  the  definitive 
sentence  to  the  former  jurisdiction,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  some  new  judges  are  added  to  the  former ;  but  an  ap- 
peal transfers  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  cause  to  a  superior 

et  ad  suara  supplicationem  Roma-  Pagi  on  Baron.  Annal.  an.  417,  xii; 

norum  episcopo  judicare  visum  fu-  418,  Ixxi.  In  his  commonitorium  or 

erit,   a  proprio    latere    presbyteros  letter  of  instructions  to  the  legates 

mittat ;  ut  sit  in   potestate   ipsius  whom  he  sent  to  the  African  bishops 

episcopi  (quod  recte  habere  proba-  concerning  the  case  of  the  presby- 

verit  et  statuerit  oportere)  eos  mitti  ter  Apiarius  he  cited  the  Council  of 

qui   cum  episcopis  sint  judicaturi,  Sardice,   especially  its   fifth  canon, 

habentes    autoritatem    ejus    a  quo  under  the  name  of  the  Council  of 

missi  sunt :  et  hoc  ponendum  est.  Nice.     See  Concil.  Labbe  II,  1590, 

Si  autem   ad  rei  cognitionera  epi-  167 1,  1675,     Mansi  IV,  404,  512, 

scopi  etiam  sententiam  sufficere  pu-  516:  Richer.  Histor.  Concil.  I,  iii, 

taverit,   faciet  quod   prudentissimo  4;  vi,  t,et  seqq. :  Bingham's  Orig. 

ejus  consilio  recte  habere  videbitur."  Eccles.  IX,  i,  11.] 

Concil.  Sardic.  can.  5,  ibid.  p.  488.  >    De   Marca,   Concord.   Sac.  et 

*  [Zosimus  was  pope  from  March  Imp.  VII,   iii,  6.     Richer.  Histor. 

18,  417,  to  December  26,  418.    See  Concil.  I,  vi,  9. 
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747.  judge,  who  hears  and  finally  determines  the  matter  in  his  own 
court.  And  it  is  manifest,  as  the  same  writers  well  observe, 
that  it  is  the  power  of  a  revision  or  rehearing,  and  not  of  ap- 
peals, that  the  aforesaid  canons  grant  to  the  bishops  of  Rome^. 
And  this  power  too  is  limited  to  a  particular  case  of  bishops 
deposed  :  and  the  whole  appears  provisional,  and  limited  to 
the  person  of  pope  Julius  and  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  Christian  church,  but  affords  so  little  ground  for  those 
pretensions  which  have  been  built  upon  it,  that  the  learned 
De  Marca  affirms,  and  this  on  reasons  unanswerable,  that  this 
council  decreed  nothing  contrary  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
provincial  councils  settled  by  the  council  of  Nice  3.  But  on 
the  contrary  Hosius,  who  presided  in  this  council,  in  a  syn- 
odical  epistle  to  Julius  bishop  of  Rome  saith  this  council 
had  confirmed  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice*.  And 
indeed  the  great  thing  designed  and  laboured  by  the  Arian 
faction  was  destroying  the  authority  of  that  council,  and  they 
would  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  in  a  proceeding  of  this 
kind.  And  if  there  was  no  other  proof  that  this  council  did 
not  intend  to  violate  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
or  to  give  the  bishops  of  Rome  a  right  to  appeals,  the  third 
canon,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  that  pretence, 
is  enough,  one  would  think,  to  clear  the  matter  beyond  dis- 
pute. For  the  beginning  of  that  canon  does  expressly  re- 
quire, that  in  controversies  which  happen  betwixt  bishops  of 
the  same  province  they  shall  abide  by  the  judgment  of  their 
comprovincials,  and  not  call  for  the  judgment  of  the  bishops 
of  any  other  province. 

14.  But,  whilst  things  thus  proceeded  at  Sardice,  the  east- 
ern bishops  who  retired  to  Philippopolis  condemned  that 
council,  pronounced  Hosius  and  the  chief  managers  thereof 
excommunicate,  and  deposed  Julius  bishop  of  Borne,  as 
holding  communion  with  Athanasius^     And  succession  so 

2  De  Marca,  ibid.  to  Kvpia  rait  rfyt'urOai,  Kara  xptiav 

3  Ibid.  di  aa(f>r)vtias  rffv  airfjv  diapoiav  irka- 
*  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  Ill,  12.     rvvai,   io-rc    fifj   iyytviaOoi    rois  ra 

[The  passage  has  especial  reference  'Apfiov  ^povovanv,  anoKf^pr^pivon  r^ 

to  the  Creed.  'Ovios  koL  nparoytprfs,  avvropiq  Tijs  ypa(f)ris,  fh  aronov  t\- 

....  b(iaavT*s  Xcrats  pf)  vopiaBt'itv  rt-  Ktiv  rovs  dnfipovs  StaXc^cox.] 
<r\  KaivoTop^p  ra  So^avra  tois  iv  Nt-  '  Sozomen.  ibid.  C.  H. 

Koia,  €ypa^ap  'lovXt^  <ca«  tpaprvpav- 
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far  justified  this  proceeding,  that  this  council  of  Sardice  was  747. 
never  received  by  the  eastern  churches,  nor  so  much  as  found 
in  the  Greek  tongue  till  after  the  Collection  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus^,  and  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  council  of  the 
Latin  church  only,  and  to  this  day  has  not  a  place  amongst 
the  general  councils  in  the  best  collections  which  have  been 
hitherto  published.  Nor  is  it  so  esteemed  by  any  writer  but 
some  few  men  whose  zeal  for  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy 
leads  them  cross  the  canons  of  general  councils  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  catholic  church ;  there  being  no  general 
council,  and  few  provincial  councils  till  after  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, that  do  not  confirm  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice 
and  allow  the  authority  thereof,  and  consequently  condemn 
the  canons  of  Sardice  so  far  as  they  interfere  with  those  of 
Nice.  And  the  late  pretence,  that  the  reason,  why  the  coun- 
cil of  Sardice  is  not  allowed  the  authority  or  title  of  a  general 
council  by  any  general  council  was  because  that  council  was 
anciently  reputed  but  as  a  part  of  or  an  appendix  to  the 
council  of  Nice,  and  was  virtually  confirmed  in  the  confirm- 
ation thereof,  is  a  pretence  so  far  from  weight  and  truth  that, 
if  one  was  to  wish  an  ill  turn  to  an  enemy,  one  could  not 
think  upon  any  thing  more  likely  to  fix  a  reproach  upon  him 
than  making  him  the  author  or  the  advocate  of  so  false  and 
so  ignorant  a  pretence. 

But,  if  one  may  speak  freely,  those  learned  men  who  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  that  of  Sardice  to  be  a  gene- 
ral council,  and  derive  the  right  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to 
appeals  from  thence,  seem  to  begin  their  account  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  exceedingly  lessen  the  power  they  pretend  to  mag- 
nify. For  the  truth  is,  it  was  not  the  council  of  Sardice 
which  gave  the  bishops  of  Rome  a  right  to  appeals,  but  it 
was  the  power  those  prelates  raised  themselves  unto,  which 
gave  the  first  thought  of  raising  that  assembly  to  the  title 
and  authority  of  a  general  council ;  and  it  is  the  same  reason 
that  still  supports  that  pretence.  And  it  is  a  mighty  conde- 
scension in  those  prelates  to  lodge  that  power  in  the  canons, 
which  in  truth  they  owe  entirely  to  their  own  conduct,  and 
the  council  never  so  much  as  thought  of.  And  the  secret 
had  lain  undiscovered  to  this  day,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
2  Richer.  Histor.  Concil.  I,  iii,  5. 
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747.     necessity  of  sheltering  an  usurpation  under  a  pretence  of 
law. 

15.  But,  whatever  sense  other  churches  might  have  of  the 
council  of  Sardice,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  was  not  esteemed 
as  a  general  council  by  the  church  of  England,  nor  the  au- 
thority thereof  as  to  the  matter  of  appeals  ever  allowed,  till 
by  base  and  unworthy  arts  the  legatine  power  was  forced 
upon  these  nations  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  council 
of  Cloveshoe ' . 

Thus  much  is  evident,  that  the  council  of  Hatfield  received 
all  the  general  councils  then  received  by  the  Christian  church, 
which  the  council  thus  enumerates ;  the  councils  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  and  the  second  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  English  church  re- 
ceived a  patriarchal  council  under  pope  Martin,  but  takes  no 
notice  of  that  at  Sardice^.  And  in  the  council  of  Calcuith 
the  bishops  of  Ostia  and  Tudertum  ^,  legates  of  Adrian  bishop 
of  Rome,  proposed  to  the  English  bishops  the  receiving  of 
six  general  councils  only^  ;  and  this  was  in  the  year  787, 
before  which  time,  it  is  very  well  known,  the  church  of  Rome 
had  received  six  general  councils  without  that  of  Sardice, 
not  including  the  disputed  council  of  Constantinople  against 
the  worship  of  images.  And  in  the  mighty  collections  out 
of  the  councils  made  by  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  by  Egbert  archbishop  of  York  in 
the  eighth,  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  canon  from  the  Sar- 
dique  council :  but  on  the  contrary  the  hundred-forty-first 

'  canon  in  the  collection  of  Egbert  is  taken  from  the  council  of 

Nice,  and  asserts  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  in  his 
synod  to  be  final' ;  though  in  his  forty-eighth  canon  he 
speaks  of  carrying  some  questions  to  Rome  for  decision '5. 

I    [See  below,    U,  vii,    10,   15;  *  "  [Statutum   est  quod  judices 

viii,  7-17  ;  ix,  1-4.]  alii  non  deberent  esse,  nisi  quos  ipse 

3  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1, 169,  qui    impetitur    elegerit,    aut    quos 

[Wilkins  I,  52.     See  before,  vii,  3.]  consensu  suo  ejus  primates  auctori- 

*  ['ITie  episcopus  Tudertinus  tatehujus  sacrae  sedis  constituerunt; 
was  bishop  of  Tuder  (now  Todi)  in  quia  indignum  est  utexternis  judice- 
Umbria  on  the  Tiber.]  tur  qui  provinciales  et  a  se  electos 

*  Ibid.  Spelman  I,  293,  [Wilkins  debet    habere    judices."]     Concil. 
I,    146.     See    below,    I,    xii,    12.  Britan.   Spelman    I,  373,   no.  cxli, 
"Wilkins     places     this     council    of  [Wilkins  I,  no,  no.  cxliii.] 
Cealchythesjn  the  year  785  in  ac-  ^  [In  the  edition  of  Wilkins  this 
cordance  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle.]  is  no.  xlix.] 
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And  in  those  which  pass  under  the  name  of  ^Ifric's  canons     747. 
the  four  first  general  councils  are  reckoned  in  this  order, 
Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  and  are  said 
to  be  observed  as  the  four  Gospels  7. 

And  so  far  was  the  church  of  England  from  allowing  the 
bishops  of  Rome  to  rehear  a  cause  which  had  been  determined 
in  its  provincial  councils,  much  less  to  remove  a  cause  from 
thence  by  appeal,  that  it  appears  from  the  council  of  Cla- 
rendon, that  there  w  as  no  appeal  from  tlie  archbishops  but 
in  some  cases  to  the  courts  of  the  kiug^  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
it  was  received  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  England,  that  no  bishop 
could  go  out  of  England  without  the  king's  leave,  and  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  could  send  no  legate  into  England  but 
upon  the  king's  particular  desire.  And  this  was  so  manifest, 
that  at  the  agreement  betwixt  Henry  the  First  and  pope 
Calixtus  at  Gisors  in  France  that  prelate  consented  to  this  as 
the  right  of  the  crown  of  England  9.  And  if  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  no  power  to  call  a  bishop  to  Rome,  nor  send  a 
legate  to  take  cognizance  of  any  matter  in  England,  it  will 
be  past  a  doubt  that  the  aforesaid  canons  of  Sardice  were 
never  received  in  England,  at  least  not  in  that  sense  which  is 
pretended  to  by  some  men.  And  as  this  shows  us  how 
steadily  the  church  of  England  acted  up  to  the  council  of 
Nice  without  suffering  any  foreign  power  to  break  in  upon  it, 
so  the  long  controversy  about  the  legatine  power  will  in  its 
proper  place  lead  us  to  consider  when  and  how  these  measures 
came  to  be  changed.  But,  this  being  said  to  show  upon  what 
foot  the  aforesaid  council  of  Cloveshoe  proceeded,  and  to 
assert  the  authority  of  provincial  synods,  it  will  be  time  to 
ask  the  reader's  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  return  to  view 
the  further  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Cloveshoe. 

16.  But,  whilst  this  council  was  thus  careful  to  preserve 
the  right  and  authority  of  the  English  church,  yet  that  they 

7  ["  Pa  feower  sino^as  synd   to  581,  [Wilkins  I,  354.    Compare  the 

healuenne,     swa    swa    )>a     feower  Novelof  Justinian  cited  before,  v,  8, 

Christes  b^c,  on  Christes  gelaSunge.  note  2.     Concerning  the  document 

ITiese  four  synods  are  to   be  ob-  called  Aelfric's  Canons  see  below, 

served,   so  as   the  four   books    of  I,  xxi,  7,  note  3.] 

Christ,  in  Christ's  church."     Aelfr.  8  rgee  below,  II,  xiii,  5.] 

c.  xxxiii.  Thorite's  Ancient  Laws  &c.  '  rloveden  Annal.  an.  1 1 19.  [See 

p.  447  :]  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  below,  II,  vii,  15.] 

INBTT,  VOL.  I.  R 
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747.  might  give  no  offence  to  the  bishop  and  church  of  Rome, 
nor  omit  any  thing  needful  to  a  just  deference  and  gratitude, 
this  council  appointed  that  in  the  observance  of  festivals, 
the  canonical  hours  of  prayer,  and  the  litanies  and  rogations, 
the  usages  of  the  Roman  church  should  be  observed'.  And, 
as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  obligation  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  they  erected  festivals  to  the  memory  of  Gregory  the 
Great  and  Augustin  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
appointed  that  the  name  of  Augustin  should  have  the  next 
place  in  their  litanies  after  that  of  Gregory '. 

Nor  were  the  prelates  in  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  less 
careful  to  do  right  to  the  trust  God  had  put  into  their  hands 
than  to  the  authority  of  the  church  of  England  and  their 
gratitude  to  the  church  of  Rome.  And  therefore,  amongst 
many  excellent  advices  to  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  people,  the 
advice  of  Bede  to  Egbert  3  was  approved,  and  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  learn  the  Creed  and  the  Lord"'s  Prayer  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  teach  them  to  the  people,  and  to  be 
able  to  explain  in  the  English  tongue  the  Offices  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord''s  Supper  ^ ;  and  they  were  particularly  required 
to  be  constant  themselves,  and  encourage  the  people  to  bo 
constant,  in  their  attendance  on  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  * ;  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures^;  and,  if  they  had  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  they  were  required  to  learn  some  particular  Offices 
in  the  English  tongue  7.  A  due  observance  of  the  LordV 
day  was  also  recommended »,  and  several  mistakes  concerning 
alms  and  penance  were  rectified 9. 

17.  Thus  ended  this  council,  to  which  the  learned  Du  Pin 
thinks  fit  to  give  the  title  of  a  national  council ',  though  in 
proper  speaking  it  seems  to  be  no  other  than  a  provincial 
synod,  consisting  only  of  Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  presided  in  it,  and  eleven  suffragan  bishops.  And  these 
were,  for  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  Dunnus  bishop  of  Rochester : 
the  bishops  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  were  five ;  and  these 
were  Totta  bishop  of  Leicester,  Witta  bishop  of  Lichfield, 
Podda  bishop  of  Hereford,  Milred  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 

>  Can.  13,  IS.  16.        2  Can.  17.        ^  Can.  14. 

*  [See  before,  x,  9.]  *  Can.  26,  27. 

■*  Can.NiO.        *  Can.  22,  [23.]  •  [Du  Pin,   Eccles.   Hist.   Cent. 

*  Can.  7.        ^  Can.  27.  viii,  p.  127.] 
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Alwight  bishop  of  Sidnacester  or  Lindsey,  for  so  this  bishop  747. 
is  wrote  by  Malmesbury,  though  in  the  editions  of  the  Coun- 
cil he  is  wrote  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  doubtless  by  a  mis- 
take, for  Kinewulf  was  at  this  time  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  2. 
The  western  English  had  two  bishops  present  in  this  council ; 
these  were  Hunferdus  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Ilirwald 
bishop  of  Sherborn.  The  East-Angles  had  only  one  bishop 
present  here,  and  this  was  Heardulf  bishop  of  Dummoc  and 
Helmham^.  The  East  and  South-Saxons  had  but  two  bi- 
shops ;  and  these  were  Egwulf  bishop  of  London  and  Sicga 
bishop  of  Selsey,  both  present  in  this  council :  which  ended 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  giving  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  their  care  to  preserve  their  rights. 
Egbert  was  at  this  time  archbishop  of  York,  but  was  not  pre- 
sent in  this  council,  nor  any  other  bishop  north  of  Humber, 
though  there  were  at  this  time  no  less  than  four  bishops 
within  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  comprehending  the 
bishop  of  Candida  Casa  now  Whithern  in  Scotland.  Ethel- 
wald  king  of  the  Mercians  and  many  of  his  nobility  were 
present  at  this  council,  and  many  of  the  lower  clergy. 

No  sooner  was  this  council  finished,  but  the  archbishop 
caused  a  copy  of  it  to  be  despatched  away  to  Boniface  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz.  Nor  was  this  council  only  sensible  of  that 
prelate's  designs  to  raise  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  an  authority 
the  canons  of  the  church  had  denied  them,  but  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  great  opposition  from  the  French  and 
German  bishops :  some  of  whom,  seeing  into  the  bottom  of 
his  design,  refused  to  receive  palls  from  Rome ;  and  this 
after  Boniface  had  sent  thither  and  obtained  the  grant 
thereof^  ;   and  the  rest  were  generally  uneasy  under  his  le- 

2  [In  the  heading  or  introduction  of  either  see  of  the  East-Angles. 
to  the  Council,  both  Spelman  and  Perhaps  Headred  of  Dummoc  is  the 
Wilkins  make  the  mistake ;  but  in  bishop  intended ;  or  possibly  the 
the  actual  record  of  the  council,  as  name  Heardulf  has  been  compound- 
printed  by  them  both,  bishop  Al-  ed  by  a  transcriber  out  of  Headred 
wig  is  rightly  styled  "  Lindissse  and  Aethelulf,  the  former  being 
provinciae".  Spelman  I,  242,  245 ;  the  seventh  in  succession  at  Dura- 
VVilkins  I,  94.  Confusion  of  the  two  rooc  and  the  latter  being  the  sixth 
titles  is  very  frequent,  the  inhabit-  at  Elmham  after  the  division  of  the 
ants  or  families  of  Lindsey,  Lindis-  kingdom  into  two  dioceses.  At  all 
faras,  being  called  in  Latin  Lindis-  events  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
fari.l  posing  that  the  two   sees  were  at 

*  [The   name  of   Heardulf  does  this  time  united.] 

not  occur  in  the  lists  of  the  bishops  ^  Zachar.   Epist.,   Concil.   Labbe 
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747*  gatine  power.  And  (which  was  still  a  greater  mortification) 
Boniface  himself  was  so  sensible  of  the  corruption  of  the 
court  he  served,  and  complained  thereof  to  pope  Zachary  in 
terms  so  reproachful,  that  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
that  prelate  for  it  ^.  But  it  was  not  long  before  God  put  an 
end  to  his  life  and  troubles,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  ought 
to  cover  his  memory  from  the  reproach  his  misplaced  zeal 
too  justly  deserved  :  for  it  pleased  God  to  sufifer  him  to  be 
martyred  for  the  sake  of  Christ  in  the  year  754  ^,  as  he  was 
discharging  the  offices  of  his  holy  function  in  Friesland. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

AB    ANNO    753    AD   ANNUM    792. 

1.  Dispute  betwkct  the  emperor  Philippicus  and  Constantine  bishop  of 
Rome  :  the  occasion  and  effects  thereof. 

2.  First  rise  of  the  controversy  about  images:  occasion  thereof.  Italy 
thereby  withdrawn  from  obedience  to  the  emperor. 

3.  Baronius  quarrels  the  Greek  historians  for  their  account  of  that  con- 
troversy :  the  reasons  thereof  examined.  ITie  French  called  into  Italy  by 
the  bishop  of  Rome.     Pepin  with  his  army  conquers  Lombardy. 

4.  Pepin  gives  Rome  and  its  dependencies  to  the  bishops  thereof. 

5.  The  French  boast  the  greatness  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  is  owing  to 
them  :  the  ground  thereof.     The  reasons  of  this  digression. 

6.  Donation  of  Pepin  thought  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  pretended 
donation  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Folly  and  impudence  of  that  pre- 
tended grant.  The  ill  returns  to  the  French  of  their  favours  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome. 

7.  Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dies.  Egbert  archbishop  of 
York  dies.     His  character. 

8.  Offa  divides  the  province  of  Canterbiu-y;  sets  up  an  archbishop's 
seat  at  Lichfield ;  gets  a  pall  from  Rome  to  colour  his  proceedings. 

9.  Confusions  in  our  history  as  to  the  time  when  this  archbishopric  was 
erected  and  the  persons  who  enjoyed  that  title.  Bishops  of  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Leicester,  Sidnacester,  Helmham,  and  Dummoc,  made  suffra- 
gans to  the  archbishop  of  Lichfield. 

10.  Council  of  Calcuith :  the  occasions  and  circumstances  thereof. 
Division  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  said  to  be  confirmed  in  this  coun- 
cil. Legates  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  present  at  this  council :  occasion  of 
their  coming  inquired  into. 

VI,  1504,  [Mansi  XII,  324.]  Baron.         *  [Rather,  in  the  year  755.    See 
Annal.  an.  751.  v,  ix.  Pagi  on  Baron.  Annal.  an.  755,  xv 

*  Zachaj^  Epist.  ibid.  — xvii.] 
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11.  Proceedings  in  that  council. 

12.  Canons  of  this  council. 

13.  Some  reflections  on  the  form  and  circumstances  of  this  council, 

1.  -T  ROM  this  time  till  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  753. 
when  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  taken  out  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  controversy  about  the  wor- 
ship of  images  disturbed  the  English  church,  our  histories 
have  little  else  to  entertain  the  reader  with  but  the  miseries 
of  war  and  the  changes  it  produced,  except  what  relates  to 
the  successions  and  deaths  of  the  clergy ;  and  these  have 
been  so  carefully  related  by  so  many  other  hands  that  the 
omission  will  need  no  excuse.  But,  whilst  our  historians  are 
thus  barren,  the  revolutions  abroad  are  very  extraordinary 
and  surprising,  and  such  as  had  in  after-times  a  mighty  influ- 
ence on  all  the  affairs  of  Christendom  and  on  the  church  of 
England  in  particular ;  and  therefore,  to  set  that  history  in 
its  true  light,  it  will  be  requisite  to  look  abroad,  and  observe 
the  revolutions  in  the  empire,  and  the  influences  thereof  on 
the  affairs  of  religion,  especially  in  the  western  churches. 

The  northern  people  had  not  only  torn  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy  itself  from  the  Roman  em- 
pire, but  left  the  little  remains  of  Italy  in  such  circumstances, 
that  it  never  ceased  languishing  till  Rome  itself,  which  had 
hitherto  given  the  name  to  the  empire,  was  about  the  middle 
of  this  century  cut  off"  from  it :  and,  though  there  were  doubt- 
less many  other  concurrent  causes,  yet  the  affairs  of  religion 
had  a  great  share  therein.  The  Monothelite  heresy,  which 
had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  last  age,  revived  again  with 
this,  and  the  emperor  Philippicus  ran  so  fiercely  into  the 
interest  of  that  heresy,  that  he  not  only  gained  a  council  to 
establish  it,  and  condemn  that  of  Constantinople,  but  sent 
directions  to  Constantine  bishop  of  Rome  to  act  accordingly^ 
Constantine  and  the  people  of  Rome  were  so  far  from  obey- 
ing, that  in  opposition  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor  they 
caused  a  picture  of  the  six  general  councils,  whereof  that  of 
Constantinople  against  the  Monoth  elites  was  one,  to  be 
drawn  upon  a  wall  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Rome.  This  the 
emperor  commanded  to  be  defaced,  and  the  bishop  restored 
again ;  and,  proceeding  in  his  resentment,  he  would  not  suffer 
'  Baron.  Anna],  an.  711,  xi. 
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753-  the  image  of  the  emperor  according  to  custom  to  be  set  up 
in  the  church,  and 'caused  his  name  to  be  left  out  of  the 
diptychs  of  the  church  ^  And  so  far  did  this  faction  pro- 
ceed, that  when  the  emperor  would  have  removed  Christo- 
pher the  duke  or  governor  of  Rome,  and  have  put  in  Peter 
in  his  room,  as  fitter  to  govern  that  city  under  this  disorder, 
the  people  opposed  the  change,  and  several  persons  were 
slain  on  both  sides"'.  Thus  things  passed  about  the  year 
710^. 

2.  Before  this  breach  was  made  up,  the  famous  controversy 
about  the  worship  of  images  broke  out.  For  the  Saracens 
had  not  only  broke  in  upon  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire, 
but  proceeded  so  far  as  to  besiege  Constantinople  itself;  and 
animated  their  people  in  their  cruelties  upon  the  Christians 
by  charging  them  with  idolatry  in  the  worship  of  images ; 
and  therefore  Leo  Isaurus  the  emperor,  to  deliver  his  people 
from  this  pretence  for  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
church  from  the  reproach  of  idolatry,  did  by  a  severe  edict 
command  that  images  should  every  where  be  taken  out  of 
the  churches,  and  at  Constantinople  caused  those  to  be  put 
to  death  who  refused  to  obey.  And,  because  Germanus 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  refused  to  execute  this  edict,  the 
emperor  deposed  him,  and  set  up  Anastasius  in  his  stead ; 
who  took  his  pattern  from  the  emperor,  and  sent  his  exhorta- 
tion to  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  do  the  like^ 

But  this  proceeding  had  the  same  efiiect  that  violent  coun- 
sels in  matters  of  religion  usually  have,  and  did  not  succeed. 
Therefore  about  the  year  726  the  emperor  published  a  general 
edict  to  the  same  efi'ect^.  Gregory  the  Second,  then  bishop 
of  Rome,  instead  of  complying  with  this  edict,  called  a  coun- 

2  [Bed.  de  Sex  iEtat.  an.  716.  ■*  [Rather,  about  the  year  712. 
Besides  the  names  of  departed  For  Philippicus  became  emperor 
Christian  worthies,  concerning  which  about  the  middle  of  December  711. 
see  before,  vi,  6,  note  3,  it  was  usual  See  Pagi  on  Baron.  Annal.  an.  711, 
to  read  a  catalogue  or  list  of  dis-  iii.l 

tinguished  persons  still  living,  em-  '  Pii  Pont.  [^n.  Sylv.]  Decad.  I, 

perors,  governors,  prelates,  or  bene-  Blond.  Epit.  lib.  X. 

factors,  and  to  commend  them  to  2  Baron.  Annal.  an.  736,  i.  [This 

the  special  prayers  of  the  congrega-  decree  of  the  year  726  preceded  the 

tion.     Suicer.  lliesaur.  Eccles.   v.  events  above  mentioned,  and  it  was 

Ainrvxa.      Du   Cange   Glossar.   v.  not  till  January  7,  730,  that  Germa- 

"  Diptycha  Ecclesiastica".]  nus  was   driven   from  the   see  of 

3  Baron^jbid.  xii.  Constantinople.] 
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cil,  which  met  at  Rome;  wherein  it  was  decreed  that  the  use  753. 
of  images  should  be  continued  in  their  churches^,  and  an 
anathema  was  pronounced  against  the  emperor  and  all  that 
had  joined  with  him  in  forbidding  the  use  thereof^.  And 
that  prelate  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  very  haughty  and 
full  of  new  maxims*,  and  stopped  the  money  the  emperor 
was  raising  in  Italy ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  withdrew  the 
people  and  the  army  of  Italy  from  their  obedience,  and  raised 
a  rebellion  against  the  emperor  6.  And  the  account  Zonaras 
gives  of  this  whole  transaction  is  much  the  same  ^ :  and  so  is 
that  of  Eutropius^  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  he  charges 
this  defection  more  particularly  on  pope  Gregory,  and  saith 
that  by  his  means  Rome  and  all  Italy  were  withdrawn  from 
the  empire. 

3.  Baronius  quarrels  the  authority  of  the  Greek  historians 
in  this  particular,  as  designing  to  reflect  dishonour  on  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  the  Latin  church,  and  reproaches  them 
with  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  western  church;  as 
Monsieur  Du  Pin  does  with  design  and  malice  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome :  and  both  those  learned  writers  are  at  some  pains 
to  clear  those  prelates,  especially  Gregory  the  Second,  from 
a  reproach  which  seems  to  lie  heavy  upon  his  memory  1.  But 
after  all,  if  the  honour  of  the  bishops  and  church,  or  at  least 
the  court,  of  Rome  had  not  been  touched  in  this  affair,  the 
authority  of  the  Greek  historians  had  passed  unquestioned. 
To  say  no  more,  the  very  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Second  and 
Third,  Zachary,  and  Stephen,  to  Charles  Martel,  and  Carlo- 
man  and  Pepin,  his  sons,  published  by  that  learned  historian 
Baronius  and  in  several  editions  of  the  Councils,  put  it  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  a  great  share  in 
withdrawing  the  people  of  Rome  from  their  duty  to  their 
rightful  prince  and  bringing  the  empire  to  the  Franks,  if  they 
were  not  the  sole  contrivers  of  it. 

Paulus   Diaconus   does,   as   Baronius   observes,  say   that 

»  Ri  Pont.  ibid.  7  Zonar.  XV,  4. 

*  Ciacon.  Vit.  Pontif.,  Greg.  II.         8    Paul.     Diac.     Hist.     Miscell. 
\  ["  Des  lettres   fort   hautes   et    XXI,  26. 

pleines    de     nouvelles     maxiraes".  '  [Baron.  Annal.  an.  726,  x.xvi.] 

Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France,  1.  VIII,  Du  Pin  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Discipl. 

an.  740.]  Dissert.  VII,  Cap.  Ill,  §  iii,  p.  508* 

•  Mezerav,  ibid.  De  Marca,  Con-  ed.  1691. 
cord.  Sacera.  et  Imper.  I,  i,  4. 
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753-  upon  the  general  discontent  of  the  Italians  they  would  have 
abandoned  Leo  the  jemperor,  and  have  chosen  a  new  one,  if 
the  bishop  of  Rome  had  not  persuaded  them  to  the  contrary'^. 
But,  if  one  compares  the  date  of  this  particular  with  the 
letters  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  Charles  Martel  and  the 
subsequent  matters  of  fact,  one  will  find  it  difficult  to  prove 
the  dutifulness  of  those  prelates  from  the  instance  Baronius 
lays  so  much  stress  upon.  Thus  much  is  evident,  that  in  the 
place  that  Baronius  quotes  for  the  proof  of  it  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  saith  that  the  then  bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  Gregory 
the  Second,  despised  the,  command  of  Leo  the  emperor.  And 
Ciaconius,  who  was  never  thought  partial  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  by  Baronius,  does  in  the  life  of  Constan- 
tino say  he  opposed  the  emperor  Philippicus  to  his  face,  and 
ascribes  the  tearing  of  Italy  from  the  empire  partly  to  the 
controversy  about  images  ^.  And  in  the  life  of  his  successor, 
pope  Gregory  the  Second,  that  writer  saith  that  Gregory 
forbade  the  Italians  to  pay  their  customary  tribute  to  the 
emperor,  and  that  this  his  conduct  was  occasioned  by  the 
controversy  about  images  ^ 

But  Bellarraine,  who  lived  in  a  time  when  the  court  of 
Rome  made  no  difficulty  to  own  the  deposing  doctrine,  does, 
as  Monsieur  Du  Pin  observes,  not  only  avow  that  Gregory 
the  Second  excommunicated  the  emperor  Leo  Isaurus  and 
forbade  the  Italians  to  pay  him  tribute,  but  saith  that,  if  we 
believe  some  men,  he  deposed  him\  And  that  learned 
writer  Monsieur  Du  Pin  is  so  far  from  clearing  Gregory 
from  that  imputation,  that  all  he  has  said  will  prove  nothing 
else  to  one  who  considers  the  whole  series  of  the  story,  but 
that  this  learned  writer  does  very  worthily  own  his  de- 
testation of  the  deposing  doctrine. 

But,  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Leo  Isaurus  the  people  of  Rome, 
Ravenna,  and  Venice,  and  such  other  parts  of  Italy  as  had 
till  then  remained  in  obedience  to  the  empire,  did  generally 


2  Paul.  Diac.  de  Gest.  Longobard.  Sumrn.  Pontif.  V,  8.      But  Du  Pin 
VI,  49.  seems  to   have  quoted   him   incor- 

3  Ciacon.  Vit.  Pontif.,  Constant,  rectly :  he  does  not  speak,  in  that 
*  Ibid.  Greg.  II.  place  at  least,  of  Gregory  having 
^  Du  Pin  ibid.  [See  Bellarm.  de  deposed  Leo.] 
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revolt^;  and  for  the  most  part  the  cities  chose  themselves  753. 
dukes^;  and  the  great  men  that  were  able  set  up  little 
sovereignties  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  empire.  The  difficulties 
the  empire  at  this  time  struggled  under  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  emperor  to  chastise  the  disobedience.  But 
under  the  reign  of  Constantino  Copronymus,  about  the  year 
753,  Astolphus  king  of  the  Lombards  carried  home  the 
revenge  that  people  had  deserved,  and  seized  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  and  carried  his  conquest  to 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  then  challenged  the  obedience  of  the 
bishop  and  people  thereof,  as  due  to  him  in  right  of  his 
conquest.  Stephen  s,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Rome,  applied 
himself  to  Pepin  king  of  the  Franks,  who  at  his  entreaty 
entered  Italy  with  an  army,  and  recovered  all  the  Lombards 
had  taken. 

4.  The  emperor  Constantine  hearing  of  this  success  of 
Pepin,  and  suspecting  his  design,  sent  his  embassador  to 
Pepin;  who  told  this  prince  that  the  bishop  and  people  of 
Rome  were  the  subjects  of  his  master,  and  the  prefecture  of 
Ravenna  as  unquestionably  his  right  as  Paris  was  the  right 
of  Pepin,  and  therefore  entreated  that  the  places  he  had 
conquered  might  be  delivered  to  him  to  whom  they  did 
unquestionably  belong.  To  which  Pepin  answered,  that  he 
came  into  Italy  on  purpose  to  oblige  the  bishops  and  people 
of  Rome,  and  that  he  would  be  just  to  his  undertaking. 
And  considering  he  had  no  other  way  to  secure  the  bishop 
and  people  of  Rome  in  his  interest,  and  thereby  the  vast 
designs  he  had  formed,  instead  of  restoring  them  to  the 
emperor,  he  made  a  present  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
comprehending  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Imola,  Faenza,  Forli, 
Cesena,  Bobbio,  Ferrara,  and  Adria,  and  of  the  Pentapolis, 
comprehending  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Conca,  Fano,  Sinigallia,  An- 

•  PiiPont.  [;En.  Sylv.]  Decad.  I,  emperor  himself  at  Constantinople 

Blond.  Epit.  lib.  X.  or  by  his  exarch  at  Ravenna.] 

7  ["  Sibi  omnes  ubique  in  Italia        8  [Stephen  II,  pope  from  March 

duces    elegerunt."     Anastas.    Bib-  26,  752,  to  April  25,  757.     He  is 

liothec.    de    vit.    Roman.    Pontif.,  sometimes  called  Stephen  HI,  an- 

Gregor.  II,  in  Murator.  Rer.  Ital.  other  Stephen,  who  died  before  con- 

Scriptor.  Ill,  156  b.     The  principal  secration,   having    been  previously 

cities  had  been  governed  by  dukes,  elected  in  752  immediately  after  the 

prefects,  or  other  imperial  officers,  death  of  pope  Zachary.] 
who  were  nominated  either  by  the 
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753.  cona>,and  some  other  lesser  places,  to  the  bishop  and  church 
of  Rome ;  and  for  this  end  sent  his  chaplain,  the  abbot  of 
Fulrad-,  to  oflfer  the  keys  of  the  said  towns  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  together  with  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment betwixt  him  and  the  Lombards.  And  though  there  is 
some  little  diflFerence  in  the  time  and  in  their  manner  of 
relating  it,  yet  Anastasius,  Baronius,  Petavius,  P.  ^mylius, 
Mezeray,  Blondus,  and  Ado  archbishop  of  Vienne,  do  all 
agree  in  this  account 3.  And  the  instrument  of  the  emperor 
Lewis  about  the  year  813,  inserted  both  into  the  body  of  the 
canon  law  and  into  Labbe's  Collection  of  the  Councils ',  and 
by  which  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  are  said 
to  be  confirmed,  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  aforesaid 
historians. 

The  emperor,  finding  no  remedy,  was  forced  to  sit  down 
with  the  hopes  to  disentangle  himself,  and  find  a  time  to 
recover  the  rights  of  the  empire,  and  chastise  the  rebelhon  of 
those  who  were  made  great  by  the  spoils  of  it.  But  that 
time  never  came  :  for  the  factions  and  disorders  of  the  empire 
still  increasing,  and  Pepin  growing  still  more  powerful,  there 
was  such  a  foundation  laid  for  the  grandeur  of  Charlemagne 
his  son,  that  there  was  no  withstanding  his  good  fortune  and 

•  [These  names  with  five  more  are  Apennine."     Ch.  XLIX,  an.  751- 

given  by  Mezeray,  cited  below  in  768.] 

note  3.     Sisraondi  in  his    Histoire  ^  [Fulrad,   a  nephew  of  Pepin, 

des  R^publiques  Italiennes,  Ch.  Ill,  was  abbot  of  St.  Denis.] 

vol.  I,  p.  130,  n.  I,  ed.  1826,  gives  a  -^  [Anastas.    Bibliothec.    de    vit. 

somewhat  different  list   from  Ana-  Roman.    Pontif.,    Steph.    Ill,    int. 

stasius,  cited  below  in  note  3;  but  Murator.    Rer.    Ital.    Scriptor.  Ill, 

the     manuscripts     of     Anastasius  171.]  Baron.  Annal.  an.  755,  xxvi. 

differ.      Hallam   says,   "  This   me-  Petav.  Ration.  Temp.  I,  viii,  7,  an. 

morable  donation  nearly  comprised  756.  ^mylius  de  Gest.  Franc,  lib. 

the  modem  provinces  of  Romagna  II,  Pipin.  Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France, 

and  the  March  of  Ancona."  Middle  1.  IX,  an.  755.  Pii  Pont.  [Mn.  Sylv.] 

Ages,  Ch.  I,  an.  752.     According  Decad.    II,    Blond.    Epit.    lib.    I. 

to  Gibbon,  "'ITie  ample  measure  of  Adonis  Chronicon,  ^tat.  VI. 

the  e-xarchate  might  comprise  all  the  ''    Decret.     Gratian.      Pars     I, 

provinces  of  Italy  which  had  obeyed  Dist.  63,  c.  30:  Concil.  Labbe  VII, 

the  emperor  and  his  vicegerent ;  but  1515,     [Mansi     XIV,     381.     ITie 

its   strict   and    proper    limits   were  Decretum    contains    only    extracts 

included   in   the  territories  of  Ra-  from  the  instrument,  and  does  not 

venna,    Bologna,   and   Ferrara :  its  give  the  details   of  the  donations, 

inseparable  dependency  was  the  Pen-  Pagi  however,  on  Baron.  Annal.  an. 

tapolis,  which  stretched   along  the  817,  vii,  gives  good  reasons  for  be- 

Adriatic   from    Rimini   to   Ancona,  lieving  the  instrument  to  be  spuri- 

and  advanced    into    the    midland  ous.     Its  date,  if  it  were  genuine, 

country  as  i^  as  the  ridges  of  the  would  be  about  817.] 
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his  arms  ;  but  that  prince  first  possessed  himself  of  the  title 
of  the  emperor  of  the  west  *,  and  then  forced  the  emperor 
Nicephorus  to  yield  both  the  title  and  division  of  the  empire, 
and  Italy  was  left  within  his  division.  Thus  this  aflfair,  begun 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  ended  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 

5.  Though  the  future  conduct  of  Pepin  shows  that,  not-  757. 
withstanding  the  present  he  had  made  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
he  intended  that  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  the  new  dominions 
of  the  church  should  be  held  of  him,  as  the  supreme  lord 
thereof,  and  reserved  to  himself  the  nomination  of  those  pre- 
lates, and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  from  them  at  their  investiture; 
yet  the  accession  he  had  made  to  their  power  and  figure  made 
a  mighty  change  in  the  affairs  of  that  see,  for  those  prelates 
were  hereby  raised  to  the  state  of  princes.  And  this  has 
given  just  ground  to  the  French  historian  to  say  of  Stephen, 
who  was  bishop  of  Rome  at  this  time,  that  "  Stephen  by  the 
good  oflfices  of  the  French  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
liberty  of  Rome  and  of  the  papal  sovereignty"*^  1.  Nor  is  he 
singular  in  this  judgment ;  for  those  who  were  able  to  trace 
the  grandeur  of  those  prelates  to  its  true  original  lay  the 
foundation  here.  In  memory  whereof  there  was,  as  Baronius 
saith,  an  ancient  table  hung  up  at  Ravenna,  which  continued 
to  his  time  with  this  inscription,  "Pipinus  primus  amplifi- 
candae  ecclesiae  viam  aperiens",  to  the  memory  of  Pepin,  who 
first  opened  the  way  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  church"^. 
And  Stephen,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Rome,  was  so  sensible  of 
the  change  the  favour  of  Pepin  would  produce,  that  he  re- 
turned his  acknowledgments  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  which 
carries  the  marks  of  the  utmost  exultation  and  joy  3.  And  in 
another  epistle  to  the  French  in  general  he  compares  Pepin 


5   Reginonis  Chronica,  an.   801.  scriptorum    tnonumenta,  legebatur 

[The   title   of  Charlemagne   at  his  Ravennse  antiqua  tabula,  cujus  ha?c 

coronation  was  "  Imperator  Roma-  tantum  integra  servavit  injuria  tem- 

norum".]  porura.     PIPINUS  .  PIVS  .  PRI- 

>  "  Stephanus  beneficio  Franco-  MVS  .  AMPLIFICAND^  .  EC- 
rum  conditor  Roman*  libertatis  et  CLESL'E  .  VIAM  .  APERVIT 
pontificii  imperii  vocitari  posset."  ET  .  EXARCHATVM  .  RAVEN- 
iEmyhus  de  Gest.  Franc.  Ub.  II,  N^E  .  CVM  .  AMPLISSIMIS. 
Pipinus.  Reliqua  desunt."]  Baron.  Annal.  an. 

2  ["  De  iis  autem  quae  contulit  768,  xiii. 

Romanse  ecclesiae,  pneter  alia  vetera  3  ibid.  an.  756,  viii-xiv. 
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757.  to  Mose8  and  David,  and  applauds  the  services  of  the  French 
nation  to  the  church  and  bishops  of  Rome  in  such  transports 
of  elevation  and  complacency,  as  shows  at  once  the  sense  he 
had  of  those  favours,  and  that  the  court  of  Rome  knew  how 
to  relish  and  enjoy  them^. 

I  have  not  led  the  reader  out  of  his  way  only  to  show  that 
the  world  had  never  yet  heard  of  the  later  maxims  in  favour 
of  the  papal  power,  nor  barely  to  show  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  raised  themselves,  as  the  Italian  princes  and  states 
generally  did,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans 
or  Franks;  but  I  have  done  it  to  enable  him  to  make  a  just 
judgment  of  the  conduct  of  those  prelates  in  the  part  they 
bore  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  England.  For  we  are 
henceforward  to  consider  them  as  temporal  princes :  and,  being 
advanced  to  that  state,  we  must  not  wonder  if  they  act  as 
such,  or  use  their  character  and  spiritual  authority  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  ambition  and  worldly  ends,  or  to  stamp  the 
image  of  God  upon  their  interests  as  secular  princes  ;  at  least 
this  change  will  be  ground  enough  to  suspect  tlie  future  con- 
duct of  these  prelates,  and  justify  our  caution  and  reserve, 
whenever  their  secular  interests  are  served,  though  covered 
by  the  most  specious  pretences  to  religion  and  the  care  of 
souls. 

6.  But,  whilst  the  French  glory  in  the  advancement  of  a 
power  which  laid  out  itself  to  put  a  yoke  on  all  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  the  flatterers  of  the  court  of  Rome  not  only 
forget  their  gratitude,  but  endeavour  to  rob  the  French  of 
the  honour  they  deserved,  and  deceive  the  world  into  a  belief 
that  the  true  origin  of  the  secular  grandeur  of  the  papacy 
was  owing  to  Constantino  the  Great ;  who,  as  they  pretend, 
did  by  a  formal  grant  during  his  life  give  the  city  and  terri- 
tories of  Rome,  his  palace  therein,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
western  empire,  to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Nor  are  they  con- 
tent thus  to  rob  the  French,  but  seem  to  have  taken  the  first 
thought  of  that  imposture  from  the  real  services  the  bishops 
of  Rome  received  from  the  Gallic  princes. 

For,  as  Mezeray  observes,  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  the 
aforesaid  present  of  Pepin  to  the  bishops  and  see  of  Rome 
was  made  in  the  name  of  the  then  emperor  Constantino  Co- 

\.*-Concil.  Labbe  VI,  1687,  [Mansi  XII,  643.] 
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pronymus,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  at  all,  this  was  the  foun-  757. 
dation  of  the  fabulous  donation  ascribed  to  Constantine  the 
Great  ^  It  is  a  mighty  compliment  paid  by  this  great  man 
to  the  flatterers  of  the  papal  power,  to  speak  so  softly  of  that 
affair :  for  one  who  looks  into  the  story  of  those  ages,  and 
finds  Constantine  possessed  of  Rome  and  all  Italy  after  the 
pretended  grant  to  give  them  away,  enjoying  them  whilst  he 
lived,  and  giving  them  away  when  he  died ;  that  the  second 
general  council  held  at  Constantinople  about  sixty  years  after 
his  death-,  and  the  fourth  held  at  Chalcedon  above  an  hun- 
dred years  after,  give  precedence  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
because  that  city  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  empire'^ ;  that  the 
emperors  were  possessed  thereof  for  four  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  residing  therein  when 
they  pleased,  and  when  absent  governing  it  by  their  prefects', 
dukes',  or  exarchs'  care ;  needs  no  other  arguments  to  prove 
the  imposture  of  that  pretended  grant.  In  short,  one  who 
looks  into  the  body  of  the  laws  of  the  empire  drawn  together 
by  the  appointment  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  finds  many 
of  them  were  directed  to  the  bishops  and  people  of  Rome  as 
their  subjects,  appointing  the  officers  and  conducting  the  go- 
vernment thereof,  and  that  not  only  all  the  histories  of  the 
empire,  but  of  all  the  known  world,  do  agree  in  this  account, 
cannot  but  stand  astonished  to  find  a  pretended  grant  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  giving  away  not  only  his  palace  in  Rome, 
but  that  city,  Italy,  and  the  western  empire,  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome ;  and  this  published  by  the  authority  of  those  bishops 
amongst  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in 
that  body  of  laws  received  by  a  great  part  of  Christendom, 
and  intended  as  a  standard  to  all  the  rest^. 

He  who  well  considers  all  this  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
speak  otherwise  of  the  pretended  grant  of  Constantine  than 
as  one  of  the  coarsest,  ill  contrived,  and  most  impudent  and 
shameless  impostures  that  was  ever  offered  to  mankind. 
Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pretended  right  of  Constan- 
tine, if  we  consider  to  whom  the  resolution  of  uniting  the 

1  Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France,  1.  IX,  s  [Concil.  CPolitan.  an.  381,  can.3: 

an.  755.  Concil.  Chalced.  an.  451,  can.  28.J 

*  [Constantine  died  in  the  year        *  Decret.  Gratian.  Pars  I,  Dist. 

337  :    the   second  general  council  96,  c.  14. 
was  held  at  Constantinople  in  381.] 
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75 7«  French  and  subjecting  the  Germans  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  owing,  what  was  how  done  by  Pepin,  and  afterwards  by 
his  son  Charlemagne,  it  seems  highly  reasonable  to  leave  the 
French  quiet  and  undisturbed  in  the  honour  they  pretend  to 
in  being  the  founders  of  the  papal  greatness,  and  let  their 
great  historian  say  uncontrolled,  that  the  popes  had  the  best 
portion  of  their  temporal  grandeur  from  the  French  kings  *. 
But,  if  one  looks  forward,  and  observes  the  perpetual  jealousies 
and  quarrels  betwixt  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  and  con- 
siders that  the  same  power  that  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  set 
up  in  Rome  was  the  powef"  that  forced  the  succeeding  empe- 
rors out  of  Rome  and  Italy  too,  and  used  them  but  very  coarsely 
in  Germany,  there  will  be  little  reason  to  envy  the  French, 
and  too  much  ground  to  compare  their  glory  to  the  gourd  of 
the  prophet,  which  was  beautiful  indeed,  but  gave  being  to 
the  worm  that  quickly  withered  and  destroyed  it. 

7.  "Whilst  the  rest  of  Europe  had  a  present  share  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  Roman  church  and  empire,  the  English 
church  for  a  while  stood  looking  on,  and  unconcerned  beheld 
the  change ;  for,  except  such  alterations  as  death  had  made, 
the  English  church  was  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  we 
entered  on  the  relation  of  affairs  abroad,  and  our  story  so 
barren,  that  unless  we  dress  up  the  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
age,  or  bring  the  legends  of  later  date  into  story,  there  is 
little  to  entertain  one  with  except  what  relates  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  English  bishops,  where  the  changes  were  these 
which  follow. 

y^8.  Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  died  in  the  year  758, 

and  Bregwin  succeeded  the  following  year;    and  he  dying 
about  the  end  of  three  years  was  succeeded  by  Lambertus  '. 

766.  About  the  year  766  died  the  first  archbishop  of  York,  Egbert, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  great  collector  of  books,  a  great 
scholar,  and  (which  is  infinitely  more)  of  a  wise  and  useful 
prelate.  He  had  been  bred  under  Bede ;  at  least  Bede  had 
been  assistant  to  him  in  his  studies  '^.  That  prelate  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  the  education  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 

'  Mezeray,      Abreg^     Chronol.,  2  Bed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.  p.  252 

Charlemagne  an.  774.  Wharton,  [p.  305  .Smith.     It  does 

•  [Otherwise    lanberht    or    Ian-  not  appear  that  Egbert  had  been 

bryht,]  educated  under  Bede.] 
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of  the  age,  and  this  was  Alcuiuus,  tutor  and  favourite  to  766, 
Charles  the  Great  of  France  ^,  and,  if  we  do  not  flatter  our 
nation,  the  founder  of  the  schools  in  Paris,  so  deservedly 
eminent  in  after  ages^.  There  is  a  body  of  canons  and  a 
Penitential,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Egbert's  Collec- 
tions *,  not  unlike  those  ascribed  to  Theodore  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  :  and  it  seems  as  much  for  the  honour  of  Egbert 
they  should  have  the  same  judgment  passed  upon  them,  and 
be  esteemed,  if  not  the  work  of  later  ages,  yet  that  it  received 
many  additions  after  his  time  ;  at  least  there  are  some  things 
that  seem  to  have  the  air  of  men  skilled  in  the  arts  of  lust, 
and  no  way  becoming  the  modesty  and  purity  of  a  holy  pre- 
late, the  plainness  of  the  age,  or  the  account  his  scholar  Al- 
cuinus  gives  of  this  great  man  ^. 

8.  And  except  in  changes  of  this  kind  things  continued 
much  in  the  same  posture,  till  some  alterations  in  political 
affairs  occasioned  a  considerable  change  in  the  government  of 
the  church.  For  Oflfa,  a  bold  and  daring  young  prince,  was 
advanced  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  about  the  year  758  ^  His 
restless  and  uneasy  spirit  engaged  him  in  frequent  wars, 
wherein  he  was  for  the  most  part  successful ;  and  his  suc- 
cesses formed  new  and  ambitious  prospects,  and  engaged  him 
in  a  resolution  to  model  the  church  of  the  Mercians  to  answer 
the  idea  he  had  conceived  of  his  own  power  and  conduct. 
And  this  gave  beginning  to  his  design  to  make  the  church 
within  his  kingdom  independent  on  the  see  of  Canterbury : 
and  in  order  thereunto  he  obliged  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom 
to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  their  metropolitan ;  and, 
Lichfield  being  then  the  chief  city  and  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  he  caused  his  bishops  to  own  the  bishop 


3  Sigebert.   Gemblac.   Chronogr.     these  works  is  Thorpe's  in  the  An- 
790.  cient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Eng- 


5  [Hi 


But  see  before,  iv,  5,  note  8.]  land  pp.  326-392.] 
'lis  Collections  are  usuaUy  en-         ^  [Alcuin.  De  Pontif.   et  Sanct. 

titled,  "  Excerptiones  Ecgberti  Ebo-  Eccles.  Ebor.  1 248-1 287.] 
racensis    archiepiscopi    e   dictis    et         '  [The  beginning  of  Offa's  rei^n 

canonibus  sanctorum  patrum  con-  is  placed   in   the  year  755  by  the 

cinnatae".      His  Penitential,  or  ra-  Saxon   Chronicle   and   Florence   of 

ther  his  Confessional  and  Peniten-  Worcester,  in  757  by  the  continu- 

tial,  is  Uttle  more  than  a  translation  ator  of  Bede's  epitome  and  by  Si- 

of  archbishop  ITieodore's  Peniten-  meon  of  Durham.] 
tial.     The  latest  and  best  edition  of 
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766.  of  that  see  as  their  metropolitan.  And,  to  give  the  better 
grace  to  what  he  had  done,  after  some  time  he  sent  to  Rome, 
and  from  pope  Adrian  obtained  a  pall  for  his  new  archbishop. 
But  he  had  first  put  that  trust  into  his  hands,  and  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  this  affair  without  consulting  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  that  it  is  manifest  that  his  application  to  the  see  of 
Rome  for  a  pall  was  intended  only  to  colour  what  he  had 
before  determined  and  in  some  measure  put  into  practice. 
And  therefore,  when  the  English  bishops  did  afterwards  in  an 
epistle  to  pope  Leo  blame  pope  Adrian  for  countenancing  the 
violence  offered  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  fault  they  charge 
him  with  was  no  other  than  confirming  or  recognising  what 
Offa  had  done.  And  in  Leo's  answer  to  them  he  is  so  far 
from  owning  that  pope  Adrian  erected  the  archbishopric  of 
Lichfield,  that  he  tells  those  prelates  that  all  the  concern  that 
pope  had  in  that  affair  was  no  more  than  in  sending  a  pall  to 
the  new  archbishop,  and  that  upon  the  desire  of  king  Offa 
and  the  bishops  and  nobility  of  England'^,  plainly  ascribing 
that  work  to  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the  national 
church.  And  indeed  it  is  very  manifest  by  all  the  circum- 
stances of  tliis  story,  that  all  the  share  that  prelate  had  in  this 
affair,  and  all  that  was  expected  from  him,  was  no  more  than 
an  honorary  recognition,  or  at  most  a  confirmation,  of  what 
had  before  been  done  in  England,  and  what  would  have  been 
good  without  it. 

785.  9.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  show  by  their  epistles  on  this 
occasion,  that  neither  the  bishops  of  Rome  or  England  as- 
cribed the  erecting  the  see  of  Lichfield  into  an  archbishopric 
to  the  sending  of  a  pall  to  the  bishops  thereof  or  to  any  act  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  than  to  clear  the  chronology,  and  ascer- 

2  ["Quodvero  inquisistisundecon-  rum  vestrarum  et  extensionem  re^ni 

tigiHset,   quod   beatae   recordationis  vestri  necnon  et  aliis  quam  plurimis 

Adrianus  papa  et  antecessor  noster  causis  et  utilitatibus.     Pro  his  prae- 

Dorovernensis  episcopi  auctoritatem  cipne  causis  honorem  pallii  Mercio- 

contra  raorem  minuisset,  et  in  duas  rum    episcopo    dominus   Adrianus 

archiepiscopias  sedes  auctoritate  sua  apostohcus  direxit."]     Angl.  Sacr. 

confirmaret ;  ad  quod  veraciter  re-  I,  460.   [The  pope's  answer  is  really 

spondemus,  quod  non  aliter  hoc  fe-  addressed  to  Cenwulf,  who  succeed- 

cisset  nisi  pro  eo  quod  rex  vester  ed  Offa's  son  Ecgferth  in  the  king- 

prsecellentissimus   Offa  suis  Uteris  dom,   although  *  the    superscription 

testatus  est,  ut  in  id  omnium  ves-  comprises  also  the  Mercian  bishops 

trum  una  voluntas  et  unanima  esset  and  nobles.] 
petitio  vel  p^x>pter  vastitatem  terra- 
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tain  the  time  and  circumstances  of  doing  it.     For  our  histo-      785. 
rians  are  so  ill  agreed  upon  that  subject,  that  M.Westminster 
and  M.  Paris  place  the  succession  of  Aldulphus  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  and  his  advancement  to  the  state  of  archbishop,  in 
the  year  765,  and  the  receiving  of  his  pall  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, and  make  Berthune  and  Higbert  his  successors  in  the 
see   of  Lichfield ' ;    whereas   on   the  contrary  Malmesbury 
and  Florentius  invert  that  order,  and  make  Berthune  and 
Higbert  predecessors  to  Aldulph,  and  fix  the  succession  of 
Aldulph  twenty  years  lower  2.   The  Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  the 
advancement   of  Higbert  in  the  year  785'':  and  yet  in  the 
same  work  we  find  his  name  and  character  ten  years  before, 
but  it  is  amongst  the  witnesses  to  a  lease  let  by  Beonne  abbot 
of  Peterborough^ ;  and  there  is  so  much  reason  to  think  that 
they  who  had  skill  enough  to  make  charters^  knew  how  to 
make  leases  and  corrupt  history  too,  that  one  would  rather 
think  that  seeming  contradiction  is  owing  to  an  interpolation 
of  later  date,  than  to  those  who  first  obliged  the  world  with 
that  noble  monument  of  antiquity.     In  short  the  successions 
of  the  bishops  of  the  see  of  Lichfield  are  loaded  with  so  many 
difficulties,  that  that  learned  author  who  laboured  so  success- 
fully in  things  of  this  kind  does  not  stick  to  say,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties of  succession  in  that  see  betwixt  the  year  768  and 
the  year  800  were  invincible^.     And  yet  the  exact  time  of 
dividing  the  province  of  Canterbury  is  not  to  be  ascertained 
but  by  settling  the  successions  in  that  see  of  Lichfield,  on 
which  it  does  chiefly  depend. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  that  archbishopric  was  founded 
by  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  confirmed  by  Adrian,  whilst 

'  [M.  Westmonast.  an.  765,  766,  Brit.  p.  623.  Malmesbury  gives  no 
794,  795:  Vita  OflFae  II,  ad  calc.  dates.] 
Matth.  Paris,  ed.  Wats,  p.  22.  But  3  Sax.  Chron.  an.  785. 
Matthew  of  Westminster  does  not  ■*  Ibid.  an.  775,  [but  777  in  Mo- 
say  that  Aldtilf  succeeded  to  the  see  num.  Hist.  Brit.  The  record  of  this 
of  Lichfield  in  76^ ;  he  only  speaks  pretended  lease  occurs  only  in  that 
of  him  as  bishop  m  that  year.  And  one  manuscript  of  the  Chronicle 
in  the  Life  of  Offa  no  dates  are  which  contains  so  many  late  addi- 
given,  and  Hygeberht  is  not  men-  tions  concerning  the  monastery  of 
tioned/]  Peterborough.     See  before,  vii,  S,         • 

2  rMalmesb.  Pontif.  IIII,  fol.  164  notes  2,  4.] 

b.     Flor.  Wigom.  Chron.  an.  785,  *  [See  before,  vii,  5;  x,  2,4.] 

an.  787  in  MS.  A,  alia  manu,  and  ^  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  429. 
Append.,  "  Mercia",  Monum.  Hist. 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  S 
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785  Lambert  or  Jambert  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
that  Offa  forced  Jambert  to  yield  to  the  dividing  his  province 
at  the  council  of  Calcuith ;  and  it  is  certain  Adrian  came 
not  to  the  papacy  till  the  year  77  a,  which  makes  it  evident 
that  M.  Westminster  and  M.  Paris  are  mistaken  in  their 
account  of  this  affair.  And  on  the  contrary  there  is  great 
appearance  of  truth  in  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Wharton,  that 
Berthune  bishop  of  Lichfield  died  in  the  year  785,  that 
Higbert  was  the  same  year  chosen  his  successor,  and  that  at 
the  council  held  at  Calcuith  within  that  year  Jambert,  forced 
by  Offa,  consented  to  yield  up  a  part  of  his  province  to  the 
government  of  Higbert".  But  Higbert  did  not  assume  the 
title  of  archbishop  till  the  council  of  Calcuith  was  over,  and 
died  the  year  following,  before  he  received  a  pall.  Aldulph 
succeeding  the  same  year  took  upon  himself  the  title  of 
archbishop,  aud  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  a  pall  from 
pope  Adrian''.  And  not  long  after  this  violence  offered  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  Offa  having  overran  the  kingdom  of 
the  East-Angles,  and  made  it  a  tributary  and  dependent 
state,  he  laid  both  that  and  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  into 
the  new  province  of  Lichfield.  By  this  change  the  bishops 
of  Hereford,  Worcester,  Leicester,  and  Sidnacester  within 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  the  bishops  of  Helmham  and 
Dummoc  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East- Angles,  became  suffra- 
gans to  the  new  archbishop  of  Lichfield  ^. 

786.  10.   It  is  little  less  difficult  to  ascertain  the  time  or  adjast 

the  circumstances  of  the  council  of  Calcuith,  than  to  fix  the 
division  of  the  province  of  Canterbury :  for  some  place  this 
council  in  the  present  year,  some  in  the  year  preceding', 
and  some  two  years  after^,  and  others   three^.     But   that 

7  Wharton,  ibid.  »  Malmesb.  [Gest.  Reff.  I,  fol.  15 

8  [But  see  Mr.  Baron's  notes  on     b,  38,  ed.  Savile,  §  87  ed.  Hardy;] 
Johnson's  English  Canons,  vol.  I,     Pontif.  I,  fol.  1 13  a. 

pp.  385-288;  where   he   shows  by  '   Sax.     Chron.    an.    785,    Flor. 

the  help  of  Kemble's  Codex  Diplo-  Wigom.  an.  785. 

maticus  ^vi  Saxonici,  "  that  Hyge-  2  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  304. 

bert   was   the    only   archbishop    of  [Wilkins  follows  the  Saxon  Chro- 

Lichfield,  that   he   held   that  office  nicle.] 

about  eleven  years  beginning  A.  D.  3  M.  Westm.  an.    789.     [Many 

788  or  sooner  and  ending  790,  and  meetings   were    held    at   the   same 

that   he   was  succeeded  in  the  hi-  place  within  a  period   of  fifteen  or 

shopric    of    Lichfield    by  Aldulf."  sixteen   years,    some    ecclesiastical. 

See  below,  I,  xv,  6,  note  7.]  some  civil,    some  perhaps    mixed. 
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which  is  plain,  and  in  which  our  historians  generally  agree,  786, 
is,  that  about  this  time  Gregory  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Theo- 
phylact  bishop  of  Todi,  two  Italian  bishops,  came  into  Eng- 
land with  the  character  of  the  legates  of  Adrian  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  and  during  their  continuance  here  there  were  several 
meetings  of  the  kings,  bishops,  and  nobility,  wherein  several 
things  relating  to  faith  and  discipline  were  by  those  prelates 
proposed,  and  allowed  of  by  the  English  kings,  nobility,  and 
clergy.  These  are  contained  under  twenty  heads,  and  pass 
under  the  title  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Calcuith^. 

These  legates  were  sent  by  pope  Adrian  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  English  church ;  and  in  their  speech  to  the 
English  bishops  the  legates  tell  them  that  t^ey  were  the 
first  priests  that  had  ever  been  sent  from  Rome  to  England 
since  the  days  of  Augustin  the  monk^.  If  we  add  to  this, 
that  these  legates  were  accompanied  into  England  by  persons 
deputed  by  Charles  the  Great  of  France,  there  being  at  this 
time  a  strict  friendship  betwixt  Charles  and  Offa  king  of  the 
Mercians ;  that  they  saw  Jambert  or  Lambert  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  their  way,  but  were  received  with  great  joy  by 
Offa^;  that  the  archbishop  was  forced  to  yield  up  or,  as 
others  say,  to  resign  a  part  of  his  province  in  one  of  the 
assemblies  these  legates  had  the  conduct  of;  and  that  the 
arts  of  oppressing  the  clergy  by  legatine  power,  so  heavily 
complained  of  by  after-ages,  were  yet  unknown  to  the  world ; 
one  is  apt  to  conclude  that  these  prelates  came  to  England 
on  the  instance  of  Offa  to  intimidate  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  to  colour  the  design  of  that  prince  to  divide  his 
province.  And,  if  they  came  unsought  for,  the  successes  of 
Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  legate  of  the  bishops  of 

See  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  ever,  resting  rather  on  the  first  sylla- 

B.  II,  ch.  vi,  pp.  246,   247.     The  ble,    identify     it    with    Chalk    in 

name  of  the  place  is  variously  writ-  Kent.] 

ten,  Cealchy'5,  CaelchfS,  CaelichyS  :  4  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  292, 

Mr.  Kemble  invariably  uses  the  first  [Wilkins  I,  146.] 

of  these  forms.    Its  position  has  not  *  Ibid.  [The  legates  do  not  sav 

been  ascertained ;  but  there  can  be  this  in  their  speech  to  the  English 

little  doubt  of  its  being  in  Mercia,  bishops,  but  Gregory  says  it  in  the 

and  the  last  syllable  hyiS,  a  port  or  early   part   of    his    letter    to   poj)e 

landing    place,    would  lead    us   to  Adrian,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 

look  for  It  on  a  river,  possibly  on  of  the  council  in  Northumbria.] 

the  Thames.     See   Kemble's  Cod.  ^  Ibid. 
Diplom.  1074.     Some  persons  how- 

s2 
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786.  Rome,  lie  so  near  and  so  open,  that  one  can  scarce  help 
thinking  that  one  has  the  true  key  to  the  zeal  of  pope 
Adrian. 

11.  But,  whatever  the  reasons  of  their  coming  were,  these 
legates  being  arrived  made  no  stay  at  Canterbury,  but  hasted 
to  the  places  where  they  hoped  for  better  welcome.  Gregory 
bishop  of  Ostia  went  away  to  the  court  of  Offa  king  of  the 
Mercians,  probably  at  Lichfield ;  Theophylact  bishop  of  Todi 
to  the  north,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  Eanbald 
archbishop  of  York  ;  and  sending  to  Osred  the  Second  ^ 
king  of  Northumberland,  that  prince  appointed  the  meeting 
of  his  clergy  and  nobility  in  council ;  where,  instead  of  en- 
tering into  consultation  or  debate  or  proceeding  by  way  of 
suffrage  according  to  the  usual  method  of  councils,  Theophy- 
lact delivered  his  sentiments  on  several  heads ^.  And  this 
his  speech  or  advice,  for  so  it  appears  rather  than  the  decrees 
of  council,  was,  when  ended,  signed  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  well  by  the  king  and  nobility  of  Northumberland, 
as  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops  and  the  abbots  and  such  of 
the  lower  clergy  of  the  province  of  York  as  were  present  at 
this  assembly.  But  their  subscriptions  run  in  such  manner 
as  show  what  sense  they  had  of  this  affair.  For^  that  of 
Eanbald  archbishop  of  York  runs :  "  He  subscribes  to  it  as 
to  a  pious  and  catholic  paper."  ^  And  the  subscriptions  of 
all  the  lower  clergy,  the  abbots,  nobility,  and  judges,  are 
all  answerable  hereunto,  and  run  thus :  "  We  approve  these 
wholesome  advices.''^  And  the  legates,  as  well  in  the  thir- 
teenth article,  as  in  their  address  to  pope  Adrian,  use  the 
same  terms'*.  Where  this  northern  assembly  was  held  does 
not  appear. 

Things  having  passed  in  this  manner  in  the  north,  the 

'  [Rather,  to  Alfwold,  on  whose  namesj 

death,  not  earlier  than  788,  Osred  3  [The    word   "  For"   did   not 

the  Second  became  king.]  stand  here,  but  before  "  He  sub- 

2  Ibid.  [Both   the  legates   went  scribes",  in  edit,  i.] 

from   Canterbury   to  the   court  of  4  «•  Hujus  chartulse  piae  et  catho- 

OfFa ;  then,  after  a  conference  with  lic?e  taxationi   signo  sanctse  crucis 

OfFa   and    Cynewulf    king   of    the  subscripsi."      [Spelman      I,     300, 

West-Saxons,  and  their  bishops  and  Wilkins  I,  151/] 

nobles,    Theophylact    remained    to  '»   "  [His]    saluberrimis  admoni- 

deal    with    ^lercia    and    with    the  tionibus  subscripsimus." 

Britons,  while  Gregory  went  to  the  ^  [That  is,  the  word  "admoni- 

north.     Inett  has  transposed  their  tio".J 
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bishop  of  Todi  went  to  the  mid  part  of  England,  to  a  place  786. 
called  Calcuith :  where  king  Offa  and  the  English  bishops 
south  of  Humber  met  together,  and  the  advices  which  had 
been  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  north  were  produced,  with 
the  subscriptions  made  in  the  northern  assembly,  and  read 
first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  English ;  and,  being  approved, 
were  subscribed  by  king  Offa,  Jambert  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  twelve  other  bishops,  some  of  whose  names,  and, 
which  is  more,  their  sees,  are  entirely  unknown  to  our  his- 
torians. 

12.  This  assembly  being  broken  up,  the  discourses  which 
pass  under  the  title  of  canons  were  by  the  legates  drawn 
into  the  form  of  an  epistle,  and  sent  by  them  to  Adrian 
bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  first  part  whereof  they  tell  that 
prelate  they  had  recommended  to  the  English  church  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  first  six  general  councils ;  in  the 
second,  that  they  had  taught  them  the  ancient  form  of 
baptism  and  the  duty  of  godfathers  ;  in  the  third,  that  they 
had  required  the  bishops  to  meet  twice  a  year  in  council,  and 
once  a  year  to  go  through  their  respective  dioceses,  to  preach 
to  their  people,  to  confirm,  to  dissolve  incestuous  marriages, 
and  use  their  best  care  to  suppress  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and 
all  vice. 

In  the  fourth  they  say,  they  had  directed  the  habits  of 
canons,  monks,  and  nuns ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  qualifi- 
cation of  abbots  and  abbesses,  priests  and  deacons. 

The  seventh  directs  the  observance  of  the  hours  of  prayer ; 
the  eighth,  that  the  ancient  privileges  granted  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  be  observed. 

The  ninth  forbids  the  clergy  to  eat  alone. 

The  tenth  forbids  the  priest  to  celebrate  mass  barelegged, 
or  to  use  chalices  or  patens  of  horn.  In  the  middle  of  this 
article  they  tell  pope  Adrian,  that  they  had  seen  the  English 
bishops  in  their  courts  judge  of  secular  as  well  as  of  spiritual 
affairs  ;  and  that  they  had  admonished  them,  according  to 
the  advice  of  the  apostle',  not  to  entangle  themselves  in 
worldly  affairs. 

In  the  eleventh  they  tell  pope  Adrian,  that  they  had  given 
advice  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  England,  how  to  conduct 

»  [In  a  Tun.  H,  4.] 
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786.  themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their  trusts,  and  particularly 
in  the  respect  they  ought  to  pay  to  bishops,  and  the  reasons 
and  arguments  they  had  made  use  of  on  this  subject. 

In  the  twelfth  they  pretend  to  direct  the  choice  of  kings 
and  the  obedience  that  is  due  to  them. 

The  thirteenth  article  has  the  title  of  the  thirteenth  admoni- 
tion and  advice,  and  is  directed  to  judges  and  magistrates  to 
discharge  their  trusts  with  integrity  and  impartiality ;  and 
this  is  enforced  by  many  texts  of  scripture. 

The  fourteenth  is  in  the  same  strain,  and  has  nothing  that 
looks  like  a  canon  or  decree  of  a  council,  but  imports  that 
they  who  desire  to  live  in  friendship  with  the  church  of  Rome 
must  endeavour  to  avoid  injustice,  and  to  lay  no  greater 
burdens  upon  the  churches  than  what  were  laid  upon  them 
by  the  ancient  usages  of  former  emperors  and  kings  :  thus, 
say  they,  there  will  be  a  general  union  amongst  Christians  in 
faith  and  charity,  and  under  one  head,  and  that  is  Christ-. 

The  fifteenth  directs  the  punishing  of  incestuous  mar- 
riages. 

The  sixteenth  forbids  bastards  to  inherit. 
The  seventeenth  asserts  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the  Levi- 
tical  law,  forbids  usury,  and  appoints  [equal]  ^  weights  and 
measures. 

The  eighteenth  is  a  long  discourse  to  prove  the  practice 
and  necessity  of  performing  vows. 

The  nineteenth  contains  advice  not  to  imitate  the  usages 
of  pagans,  together  with  a  charge  against  the  EngUsh  people 
for  imitating  pagans  in  the  fashion  of  their  clothes,  for  dis- 
figuring their  horses  by  slitting  their  nostrils,  tying  their  ears 
together,  and  cutting  off  their  tails,  for  sorcery,  and  the 
eating  of  horseflesh  '*. 

2  ["Sit  {sic  Spelman)  concordia    edit,  i.] 

ubique,   et  unanimitas   inter  reges  *  [ITie  "  usages  of  pagans"  no- 

et  episcopos,  ecclesiasticos  et  laicos,  ticed  and  censured  in   this  article 

omnemquepopuluniCbri8tianum;ut  are  five  in  number:  i.  a  species  of 

sit  unitas  ubique  ecclesiarum  Dei, et  tattooing;    2.  a  style  of  dress;   3. 

pax  in  una  ecclesia,  in  una  fide,  spe,  cruel  disfigurement  of  horses  ;    4. 

et  cbaritate  permanens,  unum  caput  tbe  settling  of  litigation  by  drawing 

habens,   quod    est   Christus,   cujus  lots;    5.  the  eating  of  horseflesh, 

membra  se  invicem  adjuvare  mu-  'ITie  tattooing   is  thus    spoken  of. 

tuaciue  cbaritate   diligere  debeant."  "  Deus    enira    formavit    hominem 

Spelman  I,  297,  Wilkins  I,  149.]  pulcrum  in  decore  et  specie :  paga- 

3  [ThesWora  '•  equal"  was  not  in  ni  vero  diabolico  instinctu  cicatri- 
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The  twentieth  is  a  discourse  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of     786. 
repentance ;  but  adds  too,  that  such  as  depart  this  life  with- 
out repentance  and  confession  are  not  to  have  the  prayers  of 
the  church. 

13.  Thus  stands  the  account  of  this  council,  as  well  in  our 
historians,  as  in  the  Collections  of  Spelman  and  Labbe :  so 
that,  if  the  historians  of  this  age  did  not  teach  us  to  use  the 
words  synod  and  council  to  signify  assemblies  of  all  kinds, 
whether  for  religious  or  secular  or  mixed  affairs,  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  name  to  this  assembly.  In  the  Collections  of  the 
learned  collector  of  the  British  Councils  1  it  has  the  name  of  a 
national  legatine  council ;  but  in  the  history  of  Monsieur 
Du  Pin  it  is  shrunk  up,  and  called  the  council  of  Northum- 
berland ^.  And  if  what  is  delivered  down  to  us  under  the 
title  of  canons  be  miscalled  the  speech  or  charge  of  a  bishop, 
or  a  narrative  of  their  proceedings  sent  from  the  legates  to 
pope  Adrian,  the  style,  form,  and  circumstances  of  this  as- 
sembly  have  occasioned  and  seem  to  justify  this  mistake. 

And  the  names  at  the  foot  of  this  Council  do  rather  lessen 
than  any  way  add  to  the  reputation  of  it.  For  amongst  the 
subscribing  bishops  there  are  some  whose  names,  others 
whose  sees,  are  entirely  unknown  to  our  historians.  Besides 
in  the  body  of  this  Council  it  is  said  three  or  four  times  that 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  subscribing  their  names ;  and 
though  Bede  does  seem  to  say  this  was  done  in  the  council 
of  Hatfield  3,  yet  in  all  the  copies  thereof  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  public  we  have  the  names  of  the  bishops  inserted 
by  the  actuary  in  the  preamble,  but  no  subscriptions  at  the 
foot  of  that  Council.  And  as  there  is  no  instance  of  this 
kind  in  any  preceding  or  subsequent  English  council  before 
the  conquest,  so  it  appears  by  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council 


ces  teterrimas  superinduxerunt,  di-  quia  ex  superstitione  gentilium  id 

cente   Prudentio,  '  Tinxit  et  inno-  agit,  non  ei  proficit  ad  salutem,  sic- 

cuum  maculis  sordentibus  Adam',  ut  nee  Judseis  circumcisio  corporis 

(Dittoch.  sive  Enchir.  3.)  Domino  sine  credulitate  cordis."] 

enim  videtur  facere  injuriam,  qui  •  [Sir  Henry  Spelman.] 

creaturam  foedat  et  deturpat.     Certe  2  [^Du   Pin,   Eccles.   Hist.  Cent, 

si  pro  Deo  aliquis  banc  tincturae  in-  viii,  p.  148.] 

juriam  sustineret,  magnam  inde  re-  ^  ["  Nos  omnes  subscripsimus." 

munerationem  acciperet.    Sed  quia-  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  IV,  17.J 
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786.     of  Cloveshoe  ^  in   the  year  816  that  the  usage  of  signing 
Councils  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  continued. 

Besides  what  is  said  before,  in  the  subscriptions  made  in 
the  northern  assembly  there  are  mentioned  two  bishops  more 
than  were  at  that  time  bishoprics  within  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland ;  of  which  one  of  them,  that  is,  "Aldulphus 
Myiensis  ecclesiae  episcopus",  is  one  whose  see  was  never 
yet  heard  of;  and  --Ethelwine  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  northern  bishops  ^  And  there  are  several 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  whose  names 
are  not  to  be  heard  of  in  the  compass  of  this  age ;  and  the 
names  we  meet  with  no  way  agree  with  the  accounts  we  have 
of  their  successions.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Westminster, 
Edeulphus  bishop  of  Lindsey  came  not  to  that  see  till  the 
year  after  this  council^.  Unwona,  who  stands  next  to  him 
in  the  order  of  the  subscribers,  is  said  to  be  bishop  of  Lei- 
cester :  and  yet  amongst  the  subscribing  bishops  we  have  the 
name  of  Totta,  though  that  name  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  English  bishops  but  amongst  the  bishops 


*  [For  "  Cloveshoe"  here  we 
should  read  "  Cealchythe"  or  (as 
Inett  writes  it)  "  Calcuith".  See 
C!oncil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  329, 
Wilkins  I,  170;  and  below,  I,  xv, 
10. 

Concerning  the  method  of  signa- 
ture or  subscription  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  Mr.  Kemble's  observations, 
though  relating  mainly  to  charters 
and  similar  documents,  ought  to  be 
studied.  CJod.  Diplom.  ^v.  Saxon. 
vol.  I,  Introd.  pp.  xc-ci.] 

^  [Johnson  m  his  account  of  the 
subscriptions  to  the  canons  of  this 
council  has  conjectured  that  the 
two  superfluous  bishops  came  from 
the  Scots  or  Irish.  And  the  word 
Myiensis  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Mageonensis,  Maio- 
nensis,  or  Maioensis,  of  Mayo.  The 
settlement  of  a  monastery  of  thirty 
English  monks  there  by  Colman 
after  his  retirement  from  the  bishop- 
ric of  the  Northumbrians,  and  the 
subsequent  accession  to  their  num- 
ber, are  related  in  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist. 
IV,   4.     In  |he   Irish   Annals  the 


place  is  very  frequently  called  Ma- 
geo-na-Saxan,  Mayo  of  the  Saxons. 
In  the  Annal.  IV  Magistr.  the  death 
of  Muredach  a  bishop  of  Mayo  is 
recorded  under  the  year  726,  and 
the  death  of  another  named  Aedan 
under  the  year  768,  that  is,  in  the 
years  732  and  774  of  the  common 
era.  Others  have  imagined  that 
Myiensis  is  a  corruption  of  Hyien- 
sis,  of  Hy  or  lonaJ] 

^  [M.  Westminster,  who  places 
the  council  in  789,  says  that  Aldulf 
succeeded  Celdulf  in  the  see  of 
Dorchester  in  787 ;  but  he  gives  no 
other  name  that  could  be  taken  for 
Edeulphus  for  many  years  before 
or  after  that  date.  He  says  that 
Ceolwulf  succeeded  Aldulf  in  the 
bishopric  of  Lindsey  in  764,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  still  bishop  in  794. 
According  to  Simeon  of  Durham 
Ceolwulf  was  bishop  of  that  diocese 
from  767  to  796;  and  in  Kemble's 
Codex  Diplomaticus  his  name  is 
found  to  charters  within  the  period 
772-794.] 
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of  Leicester,  in  which  see  he  succeeded  about  the  year  737,  786. 
and  died  about  the  year  764,  according  to  the  Fasti  ^ ;  and 
was  succeeded  first  by  Edbertus,  and  after  his  death  by  Un- 
wona.  And  one  who  compares  the  names  of  the  following 
subscribers  with  the  catalogues  of  the  bishops  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  at  the  time  of  this  council  will  find  great  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  those  who  signed  this  Council  signed  it 
no  otherwise  than  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  names  is  a  work  of  a  later  date. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  one  cannot  forbear  to  think  that, 
if  ever  there  was  such  a  council  in  due  form,  as  that  said  to 
be  held  about  this  time  at  Calcuith,  the  world  has  not  yet 
been  obliged  with  a  true  copy  of  it ;  and  that  the  remains  we 
have  thereof  are  rather  the  history  or  narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legates,  than  true  and  genuine  canons  of  an 
English  council. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

AB   ANNO    792    AD    ANNUM    795. 

1.  The  controversy  about  image  worship  begins  in  England  :  the  occa- 
sion thereof.     The  sense  and  practice  of  the  first  ages  in  this  particular. 

2.  The  time  and  occasion  of  introducing  images  into  the  church. 

3.  "Worship  thereof  not  allowed  in  the  seventh  century  in  the  church  01 
Rome.  Council  of  Constantinople  forbids  the  worship  and  use  of  images : 
imperial  edicts  on  that  subject :  opposition  made  by  the  bishops  and  peo- 
ple of  Italy :  a  schism  and  rebellion  occasioned  thereby. 

4.  Empress  Irene  declares  for  the  worshio  of  images ;  attempts  to  settle 
it  by  a  council  held  at  Constantinople ;  is  opposed  by  the  bishops  and  peo- 
ple, and  forced  to  desist. 

5.  A  council  called  to  meet  at  Nice;  declares  in  favour  of  images. 
Account  of  that  council  by  the  council  of  Frankfort :  condemned  thereby. 

6.  Disputes  about  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Frankfort:  the  grounds 
thereof.     Second  coimcil  of  Nice  inexcusable. 

7  [The  Fasti  Savnliani,  ad  calc.  Monum.   Hist.   Brit.   p.  6x8,    the 

Rer.   Anglic.    Scriptor.    post   Bed.  name  of  Tola  occurs   oetween  the 

Praecip.     The  same  dates  of  bishop  names  of  Giselhere  and  W'iohthun. 

Totta's    accession    and    death    are  Tota  is  not  found  in  the  Codex  Di- 

given  by  Simeon  of  Durham.     His  plomaticus ;     but    his    predecessor 

subscription,  by  the  name  of  Torht-  Giselhere    or  Gislehere  subscribes 

helm,  is  found  to  charters  87  and  charter  143  of  the  year  781,  and  his 

99  of  the  years  743  and  749.  successor  Wiohthun  or  Weohthun 

In  the  list  of  the  bishops  of  Sel-  subscribes  charter  153  of  the  year 

sey,  given  in  Flor.  Wigom.  Append.,  789.] 
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7.  General  opposition  to  the  worship  of  images.  English  church  resents 
the  proceeding  of  the  council  of  Nice ;  declares  against  the  worshipping 
of  images ;  engages  Alcuinus  to  write  against  it. 

8.  Alcuinus'  book  against  images  lost.  The  sense  of  the  council  of 
Frankfort  denied  by  some ;  allowed  by  Baronius  and  Labbe :  Mezeray's 
and  Du  Pin's  account  of  that  council.  Worship  of  images  rejected  by  the 
English,  French,  and  Germans. 

9.  Doctrine  of  relics  established  by  the  second  council  of  Nice:  ill 
effects  thereof.  Monks  serve  themselves  by  pretended  relics.  The  recep- 
tion this  doctrine  met  with  in  England. 

10.  Body  of  St.  Alban  said  to  have  been  discovered  to  king  Offa.  A 
synod  said  to  be  called  for  taking  up  the  relics  of  that  saint.  A  monastery 
erected  to  his  memory.  Peter-pence  said  to  be  granted  about  this  time. 
Grounds  of  that  pretence.  The  inference  of  Polydore  Vergil  from  hence. 
That  falsely  called  a  tribute.  Baronius  follows  Polydore  in  his  account  of 
this  affair. 

1 1 .  No  such  grant  at  this  time  as  a  penny  a  house.  True  account  of 
that  affair.     Ridiculous  inferences  made  from  thence. 

12.  Reason  of  relating  the  aforesaid  story  of  Offa's  pretended  vision. 
His  character. 

13.  The  marks  of  falsehood  in  the  story  of  the  relics  of  St.  Alban. 
Grounds  of  this  charge.    Privileges  said  to  be  granted  to  that  monastery. 

792.  1.  -C  ROM  the  synod  of  Calcuith  till  this  time  we  are  in 
the  dark ;  only  we  are  told  that  there  were  several  councils 
in  this  interval :  of  which  one  is  said  to  be  held  at  Wincen- 
hale  or  Pyncanhale',  and  another  at  Acclam-,  in  the  north; 
and  both  said  to  be  held  in  the  year  788  by  some,  by  others 
in  the  year  792 :  but,  if  there  ever  were  such  councils  in 
England,  at  present  there  remains  no  more  of  them  but  the 
names'.  But  about  this  time  the  controversy  about  the 
worship  of  images,  which  for  about  sixty  years  past  had  occa- 
sioned a  schism  in  the  eastern  church,  broke  in  upon  the 
churches  of  England.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  copy  of  the 
second  Council  of  Nice  sent  to  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians  by 
Charles  the  Great  of  France.  But  because  this  has  continued 
a  long  subject  of  controversy  to  the  Christian  church,  and  has 
produced  a  great  deal  of  faction  and  mischief  in  states,  as  well 

1  [Supposed  to  be  Finchale  on  the  to  be  Ackley,  otherwise  called  Ai- 
river  Wear  two  or  three  miles  below  cliffe  or  Aycliffe,  on  the  river  Skeme 
Durham.  See  Gough's  Camden  a  few  miles  north  of  Darlington. 
HI,  121.]  See  Gough's  Camden  HI,  114.] 

2  [In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  this  3  [Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1, 304, 
place  is  called  Aclae  under  an.  782,  305,  Wilkins  I,  153.] 

Aclea  under  an.  789.  It  is  supposed 
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as  division  in  the  church,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  back-      792. 
ward,  and  observe  the  rise,  the  steps,  and  consequence  of  this 
controversy. 

It  is  manifest  beyond  dispute  that  the  rule  of  gospel-wor- 
ship, that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth"  ^, 
was  understood  by  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  not  only 
to  exclude  the  rites  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but  to  be  infi- 
nitely more  inconsistent  with  the  symbolical  worship  of  the 
Gentiles  by  images  and  visible  representations  of  the  Being 
they  adored :  and  therefore  the  apostles  and  first  planters  of 
the  gospel,  as  they  laboured  to  possess  the  Jews  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  aside  the  ritual  law,  did  with  equal  zeal 
labour  to  deliver  the  world  from  the  low  and  mean  concep- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being  and  the  undue  manner  of  worship- 
ping him  in  use  amongst  the  Gentiles.  And  it  is  as  manifest 
they  were  successful  in  both :  and  upon  this  ground  the  use 
of  images  was  not  only  universally  laid  aside  wherever  the 
Christian  religion  prevailed,  but  was  esteemed  a  direct  riola- 
tion  of  the  rule  of  worship  which  the  gospel  had  prescribed. 

2.  In  this  manner  things  continued,  till  the  inundations  of 
the  northern  people  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  did  in  a 
great  measure  restore  paganism  to  the  western  nations.  And 
this  terrible  judgment,  which  should  have  made  the  western 
Christians  wise  to  holiness  and  devotion,  had  a  very  contrary 
effect,  and  put  them  on  studying  to  be  wise  out  of  the  ways 
of  God  :  and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  conversion  of 
those  northern  people  they  were  permitted  to  bring  some  of 
their  pagan  rites  into  the  Christian  church. 

And  it  seems  very  probable  that  it  was  indulgence  to  this 
people,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  by  images,  that 
introduced  them  into  churches.  For,  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  images  and  pictures  of  the  emperors  had 
some  ages  before  been  set  up  in  churches  ^  yet  it  is  manifest 
these  were  prerogatives  by  which  the  honours  paid  to  the 
emperors  were  distinguished,  and  that  for  the  same  reason, 

"♦  [John  IV,  24.]  Leontia  by  Gregory  the  Great  and 

'  [See  on  this  subject  Bingham's  the  people  of  Rome  in  April  603. 

Orig.    Eccles.    VIII,    viii,    6 — 11.  Gregor.   Epist.   Append.    12.     See 

Perhaps  the  earliest  evndence  is  a  also  Bed.  Chron.  on  the  emperor 

fragment    concerning    the    honour  Philippicus  an.  716.] 

paid  to  the  "icona"  of  Phocas  and 
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792.  and  for  the  same  ends,  their  statues  were  set  up  in  senate- 
houses,  markets,  and  other  places  of  public  concourse.  And 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  way  of  doing  civil  honour  to 
their  emperors  might  dispose  the  minds  of  some  Christians  to 
set  up  the  statues  of  some  of  their  great  men,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  greater  holiness  or  great  suflFerings 
for  the  sake  of  Christ.  But  this  usage,  if  begun,  never  made 
any  considerable  progress,  till  the  inundations  of  the  Huns, 
Goths,  and  Vandals  had  overspread  the  empire.  But  these 
people  having  driven  learning  out  of  the  empire,  thrown 
down  churches,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed  the  clergy  of 
the  western  nations,  by  the  sad  circumstances  they  were  re- 
duced to,  the  clergy  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ages  became 
partakers  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  thereof:  and  there- 
fore, considering  the  time  when  these  rude  people  were  con- 
verted, and  the  clergy  who  had  the  conduct  of  their  conver- 
sion, one  cannot  wonder  they  were  permitted  to  bring  the 
use  of  images  with  them  into  churches. 

Thus  much  appears  by  an  epistle  of  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Serenus  bishop  of  Marseilles  about  the  year  601,  that  some 
of  these  people  newly  converted  separated  themselves  from 
that  prelate,  because  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  set  up  any 
more  images  in  their  churches  and  pulled  down  those  which 
had  been  set  up  before ;  and  therefore  Gregory  advises  that 
prelate,  that  he  should  be  careful  to  teach  his  people  that 
images  are  not  to  be  worshipped,  only  to  be  used  as  books 
are,  for  history  and  instruction,  but  not  to  hinder  them,  if 
they  desire  it,  to  set  up  images  in  their  churches.  And  the 
reason  that  Gregory  gives,  why  Serenus  should  permit  images 
to  be  set  up  in  churches,  was,  lest  by  refusing  it  he  should 
give  offence  to  pagans  and  barbarous  people,  amongst  whom 
he  lived,  and  prejudice  their  minds  against  the  Christian 
religion  2. 

3.  Nor  am  I  singular  in  the  aforesaid  conjecture.  For 
Mezeray  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  French  church  in  the 
seventh  age,  when  this  epistle  of  Gregory  was  written,  saith 
that  "  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  prelates,  who  by 

2  Gregor.  Epist.  IX,  9,  [XI,  13,    gory  was  not  speaking  of  sculptured 
ed.  1 705.  See  before,  ii,  10,  especially    images  but  of  paintings.] 
note  I,  whei^  it  is  shown  that  Gre- 
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the  authority  of  their  kings  pulled  down  the  pagan  temples,  792. 
there  were  yet  a  world  of  pagans,  especially  amongst  the 
French  [Franks],  and  those  of  the  most  principal.  And  for 
those  that  were  converted,  they  had  much  ado  to  wean  them 
from  their  ancient  superstitions  :  they  bore  a  reverence  still 
to  the  places  where  the  Gentiles  had  worshipped  and  adored  ; 
and  still  retained  some  remainders  of  their  ceremonies,  their 
festivals,  auguries,  and  the  witchcrafts  of  paganism,  which 
they  mingled  with  the  exercises  of  the  Christian  religion"'. 
And  long  after  this  time,  in  an  epistle  of  pope  John  the 
Ninth  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  pope  takes  notice  of 
the  like  practice  amongst  the  Normans,  who  had  settled 
themselves  in  that  part  of  France  which  was  under  the  care 
of  that  archbishop,  and  had  not  long  before  the  date  of  that 
epistle  been  baptized ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  they  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  pagan  manner,  offering  sacrifices  to  their 
idols  or  images,  and  partaking  of  the  Gentile  sacrifices  2. 
These  passages  so  fully  explain  Gregory's  epistle  to  Serenus, 
that  there  seems  no  ground  to  doubt  that  the  use  of  images 
was  introduced  into  the  churches  of  the  west  upon  the  con- 
version of  the  northern  people,  and  that  the  worship  thereof 
had  its  beginning  in  the  west  from  their  superstition.  But, 
if  there  can  be  ground  to  doubt  the  original  of  this  usage,  it 
is  evident  past  contradiction  from  the  aforesaid  epistle  of 
Gregory  to  Serenus,  that  the  worship  of  images  was  not 
allowed  of  by  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century. 

However,  images  beginning  about  this  time  to  be  intro- 
duced, the  superstition  which  first  brought  them  in  grew  up 
so  fast,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  a  worship 
began  to  be  paid  to  them.  And  this  became  so  visible,  that 
the  Jews  and  the  Saracens  charged  the  eastern  Christians 
with  idolatry  in  the  worship  of  images^.  Leo  Isaurus,  ad- 
vanced to  the  empire  about  the  year  717,  was  so  sensibly 
touched  with  this  reproach,  that  by  an  edict  about  the  year 
726  he  commanded  that  images  should  be  taken  down  and 

1  Mezeraj;,  Hist,  de  France,  1.  VII,     from  July  898  to  August  900.] 
Eglise  du  vi  siScle.  3  Baron.   Annal.   arf.    733,   xvii, 

2  Concil.  Labbe  IX,  483,  [Mansi     xviii. 
XVIII,   190.     John   IX  was  pope    . 
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jg2.  removed  out  of  churches,  and  by  another  edict  made  the  re- 
fusal thereof  capital^.  And,  Leo  Isaurus  dying,  his  son  Con- 
stautine  Copronymus  pursued  his  steps,  and  about  the  year 
754  called  a  council,  consisting  of  338  bishops,  which  met  at 
Constantinople,  and  not  only  decreed  against  the  worship, 
but  also  against  the  use,  of  images  in  churches  \  These 
princes  met  with  great  opposition,  and  especially  from  the 
bishops  and  people  of  Italy ;  and  a  mighty  schism  was  raised 
in  the  church,  and  great  heats  and  factions  in  the  state ;  in- 
somuch as  the  Italians,  and  in  particular  the  bishops  and 
people  of  Rome,  as  before  has  been  observed  ^,  withdrew  their 
obedience  from  the  emperor.  However,  these  princes  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  with  violence  pursued  their  design 
to  banish  images  out  of  churches. 

4.  In  this  manner  things  proceeded  till  the  year  780.  But 
Leo^  the  emperor  dying  that  year,  the  empire  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Constantino  his  son,  who  had  been  proclaimed  em- 
peror during  the  life  of  his  father :  but,  Constantino  being 
yet  a  minor,  his  mother  the  empress  Irene  possessed  herself 
of  the  administration  of  the  empire  ;  and,  the  conduct  of  the 
former  princes  in  the  business  of  images  having  made  mighty 
heats,  she  resolved  upon  a  different  course,  and  probably 
hoped  by  this  means  to  bring  the  Italians,  whose  defection 
had  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  this  controversy,  back  again 
to  their  duty,  and  quiet  the  ferment  in  the  empire.  And 
therefore  no  sooner  was  she  possessed  of  the  administration 
but  she  gave  private  notice  to  Adrian  bishop  of  Rome  of  her 
resolution  to  restore  the  use  of  images :  and,  foreseeing  she 
should  meet  with  great  opposition  from  Paul  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  she  forced  him  to  retire  from  that  station  into 
a  monastery,  and  put  Tarasius  in  his  room ;  whom  from  a 
layman  she  advanced  to  that  patriarchate '2.     And,  the  better 

•♦  Pii  Pont.  [-'En.  Sylv.]  Decad.  I,  but  only  mentions  the  imperial  letter 

Blond.  Epit.  lib.  X.  in  which  the  pope  received  notice  of 

*  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  1661,  [Man-  the    general   council   about    to    be 

81  Xn,575.]  holden,  and  which  bore  the  date  of 

8  [See  before,  xii,  a.]  August  29,  785.     See  Pagi  on  Ba- 

'  [Leo  IV,  son  and  successor  of  ron.  Annal.  an.  785,  iv,  v. 
Constantine  Copronymus.]  Theophanes  again  expressly  says, 

2  ['Ilieophanes,  who  is  the  only  that  Paul  retired  from  the  see  of 

real  authority  for  these  events,  says  Constantinople   without  the   know- 

nothing    of    Irene    giving   Adrian  ledge  of  the  empress,  xtoptr  fl8f)(Tf<os 

*'  private  notice  of  her  resolution",  Tfjt  fiatriKtias.     His  resignation  was 
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to  open  the  way  to  her  design^  by  an  edict  liberty  was  granted  7^2. 
to  dispute  for  the  lawfulness  of  worshipping  images  ;  whereas 
Bafonius  observes,  that  before  that  edict  of  Irene  and  Con- 
stantine  the  people,  soldiers,  and  senate  so  fiercely  opposed 
that  doctrine  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  dispute  for  the  law- 
fulness of  image  worship^. 

This  design  was  carried  on  in  concert  with  Adrian  bishop 
of  Rome ;  and  things,  as  they  thought,  being  prepared  for  it, 
the  empress  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Constantinople 
in  the  year  786.  But  the  legates  from  Rome  being  arrived, 
and  the  council  assembled  August  the  first,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  who  opposed  the  design  opposed  also  the  meeting  of 
the  council,  and  declared  that  matter  had  been  finally  deter- 
mined and  ought  not  to  be  brought  under  debate  again. 
And,  the  citizens  and  military  men  being  generally  of  this 
opinion,  the  dispute  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  a  tumult  was 
raised  in  the  city,  and  the  bishops  assembled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  empress  were  in  great  danger  of  being  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  insurrection^.  This  broke  up  the  council,  and 
put  the  empress  upon  new  arts  to  bring  about  her  design, 
which  she  accomplished  in  a  little  time. 

5.  For  having  punished  some  and  banished  others,  and  by 
several  ways  contrived  the  dispersing  and  breaking  that  party 
which  opposed  both  the  worship  of  images  and  the  use  of  them 
in  churches,  and  especially  the  military  force  "which  sided  with 
iti,  she  brought  things  to  that  pass,  that  she  and  the  young 
emperor  appointed  a  council  to  meet  at  Nice  in  Bithynia  the 
year  following  ;  who  accordingly  met  and  entered  upon  busi- 
ness in  September  787.  This  assembly  consisted  of  350  bi- 
shops ;  who  in  their  sixth  and  seventh  sessions  not  only  con- 
demned the  council  of  Constantinople  under  the  emperor 
Leo,  which  had  forbid  the  use  of  images-,  but  in  the  fifth 

made  August  31,  784,  and  he  died  in   September  787,  and   gives   the 

very  soon  afterwards :  his  successor  council  licence  of  free  discussion.] 

Tzu-asius  was  consecrated  on  Christ-  *   Baron.   Annal.    an.  786,   i-v. 

mas-day  ne.vt  following.]  Paul,  Diac.  Hist.   Miscell.  XX HI, 

3  Baron.  Annal.  an.  784,  ii.    [But  20.     [The  Historia  Miscelln  is  here 

the  passage  here  quoted  by  Baronius  a    translation     or    abridgment    of 

does  not  seem  to  speak  of  any  gene-  Theophanes.] 

ral  edict  to  that  eflect.     It  is  an  ex-  '  Paul.  Diac.  ibid.  c.  31. 

tract  from  the  imperial  letter  to  the  3  Concil.    Labbe   VII,    [391    et 

second  council  of  Nicsea,  which  met  seqq.,  Mansi  XIII,  205  et  seqq.] 
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793.  session  they  pronounced  anathemas  against  all  the  breakers 
of  images,  against  all  that  call  images  by  the  name  of  idols, 
or  apply  the  texts  of  scripture  against  idols  to  the  images  in 
use  amongst  Christians,  or  refuse  to  salute  them,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  adoration  of  honour  should  be  paid  to  them  3. 
And,  the  better  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  they  delivered,  or, 
as  Monsieur  Labbe  expresses  it,  that  the  fathers  might  the 
better  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  in  the  fifth  session  of 
this  council  they  caused  the  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to 
be  brought  into  the  assembly,  and  they  all  fell  down  and 
worshipped  it,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  this  learned 
writer  in  this  particular^. 

The  conduct  of  these  prelates  may  possibly  give  us  a  just 
view  of  the  sentiments  of  this  council,  and  show  us  upon 
what  ground  the  second  canon  of  the  council  of  Frankfort 
represents  the  sense  of  this  council  (which  was  removed  to 
and  ended  at  Nice,  but  was  begun  at  Constantinople,  and  for 
this  reason  is  called  in  that  canon  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople) in  the  point  of  images  in  a  very  diflferent  manner  from 
what  appears  in  the  ordinary  copies  thereof.  For  that  canon 
saith :  "  A  question  arising  concerning  the  late  council  of 
Constantinople  about  the  worship  of  images,  in  which  coun- 
cil it  was  decreed  that  whosoever  did  not  give  to  the  images 
of  the  saints  worship  and  adoration,  as  they  give  to  the  divine 
Trinity,  should  be  anathema ;  this"",  saith  this  canon,  "is  what 
the  holy  fathers  of  the  council,  who  deny  all  such  adoration, 
contemn,  and  have  unanimously  condemned"*.  And  if  this 
doctrine,  charged  on  the  council  of  Nice  by  that  of  Frank- 
fort, was  not  truly  the  sense  of  that  council,  thus  much  is 
evident  from  an  epistle  of  pope  Adrian  to  Constantine  and 

*  Ibid.  Labbe  390,  [Mansi  202.  nopoli  fecerunt;  in  qua  scriptum 
The  same  or  similar  anathemas  were  habebatur,  ut  qui  imaginibus  sane- 
uttered  in  other  sessions  likewise.]  torura,  ita  ut  deifica?  Trinitati,  servi- 

*  ["  Quibus  sanctissime  constitu-  tium  aut  adorationem  non  impende- 
tis,  placuit  in  medium  deferri  sacram  rent.anathema  judicarentur.  Qui  su- 
Salvatoris  imaginem,  et  suppliciter  pra  [the  above  mentioned!  sanctissi- 
procumbentibus  universis,  ut  suo-  mi  patres  nostri  omnimoais  adorati- 
rum  ipsi  decretorum  fructum  perci-  onem  et  servitutem  renuentes  con- 
perent,  adorari."]  Concil.  Labbe  tempserunt,  atque  constituentes 
VII,  8,  [Mansi  3QI,  958.]  condemnaverunt.''     Concil.   Labbe 

*  "  Allata  est  in  medium  quaestio  VII,  1057,  [Mansi  XIII,  909.  The 
de  nova  Graecorum  synodo,  quam  council  of  Frankfort  sat  in  the  year 
de  adorandt^,  imaginibus  Constant!-  794-] 
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his  mother  Irene,  inserted  in  the  second  session  of  that  coun-  792. 
cil,  that  this  charge  of  the  council  of  Frankfort  is  agreeable 
to  the  received  opinion  the  world  then  had  of  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  appeared  in  the  defence  of  images  ;  for  in  that 
epistle  pope  Adrian  acknowledges  that  that  party  was 
charged  with  deifying  their  images  before  the  meeting  of  the 
council  of  Nice  ^.  And  the  little  care  that  assembly  took  to 
justify  that  party  from  so  reproachful  a  reflection  adds  new 
weight  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Frankfort. 

6.  But  though  the  sense  of  the  second  council  of  Nice  is 
thus  represented  by  the  council  of  Frankfort,  and  it  be  evi- 
dent that  Charles  the  Great,  who  convened  and  was  present 
at  this  council,  had  a  copy  of  the  council  of  Nice  sent  him  by 
Adrian  bishop  of  Rome  ^  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
it,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  copy  was  that  by  which 
the  council  of  Frankfort  judged  of  the  sense  of  the  council  of 
Nice ;  yet  I  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  this  charge  does  not 
appear  so  black  in  the  copies  we  have  of  the  council  of  Nice 
in  the  Collections  of  Binius  or  Labbe,  or  in  the  Synodicon 
published  by  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Beverege ;  and 
that  pope  Adrian  in  his  epistle  ^  to  Charlemagne,  the  empe- 
ror Constantine  and  the  empress  Irene,  and  others,  wrote 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  controversy,  speaks  of  the  worship 
of  images  in  terms  much  softer  than  those  ascribed  to  the 
council  of  Nice  ^. 

*  Concil.  Labbe  VH,  106,  [Mansi  lished  in  all  tbe  Collections,  are  full 

Xn,  1061.]  of  statements  alleging  that  npoa-Kv- 

'  [Simeon  of  Durham  and  Hove-  vijais,  adoratio,  is  due  to  such  ima- 

den   (cited  below,  §  7,  note  4)  say  ges ;    although    in    the    Definition 

that  tbe  book  was  sent  to  Charle-  which  was  agreed  to  and  subscribed 

magae  from  Constantinople.]  in  the  seventh   session,  as  well  as 

2  [Rather,  epistles ;    one  to  Con-  elsewhere,  a  distinction  is  attempted 

stantine  and  Irene,  one  to  Tarasius  to  be  drawn  between  rifirjTiKri  npoa- 

patriarch    of    Constantinople,    and  iniinja-is,  honoraria  adoratio,  and  akTj- 

one  to  Charlemagne.  Concil.  Labbe  dipfi  Xarptla,  vera  latria,  in  the  same 

VII,  99,   122,   915;     Mansi   XII,  manner  as  a  more  modern  distinction 

1056,  1077,  XIII,  759.]  concerning    the    saints   themselves 

'  [The    canons    of   the   council,  and  all  holy  things  is  made  between 

which  is  all  that  Beverege  gives  in  dov\(iaana\aTpfia,dulia  and  latria. 

the  Synodicon,  say  very  little  indeed  Perhaps  the  passage  which  gave  the 

of  worship  due  to  images  or  paint-  greatest  offence  and   alarm  in  the 

ings  of  Christ  or  of  his  saints,  mere-  west,  and  caused  the  second  canon 

ly  speaking  of  them  as  <r*7rrai  *tVd-  of  Frankfort  to  be  expressed  as  we 

vts,  venerabiles  imagines.     But  the  have  it,  was  a  short  speech  uttered 

proceedings  of  the  council,  as  pub-  by  Constantine  bishop  of  Constan- 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  T 
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792.  But,  after  all,  what  is  plain  in  the  council  of  Nice  is  what 
no  art  can  colour  or  excuse.  For  it  is  demonstrable,  both 
from  the  nature  of  religious  worship  and  the  rules  which  God 
has  given  for  the  conduct  of  it,  that  the  saints,  and  much 
more  their  images  and  reUcs,  are  incapable  of  being  the 
object  of  religious  worship.  The  reason  is  evident :  for,  if 
religious  worship  in  proper  speaking  be  nothing  else  but  an 
expression  of  the  idea  the  mind  conceives  of  the  excellency 
and  perfection  of  the  being  adored,  a  being  that  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  idea  the  mind  conceives  of  it  is  no  more  capable 
of  being  the  object  of  religious  worship,  than  a  deaf  man  is 
capable  of  the  pleasure  of  sounds,  or  a  blind  man  of  discern- 
ing colours.  Nor  is  it  any  excuse  to  say  that  the  worship 
given  immediately  to  the  image  does  ultimately  terminate 
upon  God.  For  God  has  the  same  right  to  determine  of  the 
nature,  manner,  and  circumstances  of  worship,  and  to  declare 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  his  worship,  as  he  has  to  prescribe 
and  limit  the  object  of  worship ;  and  if  he  has  forbid  us  to 
worship  him  by  an  image,  and  declared  such  worship  to  be 
idolatry,  it  is  as  evident  that  the  intention  of  the  votary  can- 
not alter  the  nature  of  such  a  worship,  as  it  is  evident  that 


tia  in  Cyprus  in  expressing  his  as-  II,  Lib.  Ill,  c.  17.     And  it  is  wor- 

sent   to   the    professions    of    faith  thy  of  obser^'ation,  that  Adrian  in 

which  had  been  sent  for  the  coun-  his  reply  to  Charlemagne  does  not 

cil  by  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  attempt  to   deny  that  Constantino 

Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and  which  held  this  language.     Concil.  Labbe 

were  publicly  read  in  the  third  ses-  VII,  946,  Mansi  XIII,  791.     But 

sion.     It  appears  from  the  treatise  the  speech  attributed  to  the  bishop 

in  reproof  of  the  council,  addressed  in  the  published  Collections  of  the 

to  pope  Adrian  in  the  name  of  Char-  Councils  is  not  so  startling,  and  ac- 

lemagne  and  commonly  called  the  cords  with  the  terms   of  the  final 

Caroline  Books,  that  in  the  account  Definition.      Tovrois  a-vvTidrjfii   koi 

of  the  council  which  Charlemagne  6ix6(f)pav  yivofiai,  8f)(6n(vos  icai  daira- 

had  received   Constantine  was   re-  ^dfxfvos  rifxTfTiKios  ras  ayias  xal  acn- 

ported  to  hive  said,  "  Suscipio  et  Tar   tiKovas'    koi  rfjp  koto  Xarpfiap 

amplector  honorabiUter  sanctas   et  TrpoaKvvrjaiv  fwinj  rfj  {mepovrntf  kcu 

venerandas  imagines  secundum  ser-  ^<aapxi.Kfi  Tpiabi  avmT(p.iTw.  His  con- 

vitium   adorationis,   quod    consub-  sentio  et  concors  e^cior,  suscipiens 

stantiali     et     vivificatrici    Trinitati  et  amplectens  honorabiUter  sanctas 

emitto",   thus    giving    undisguised  et  venerabiles  imagines;  atque  ado- 

utterance,  as  it  was  thought,  to  sen-  rationem  qua  per   latriam  (id  est, 

timents  which  the  rest  of  the  coun-  Deo   debitam    servitutem)   efficitur 

cil    likewise     really    held,    though  soU     supersubstantiali    et    vivifica 

they  did  not  think   fit  to  publish  IHnitati  impendo.  Labbe  VII,  187, 

them  to  the  world  without  a  decent  188;  Mansi  XII,  1147,  1148.] 
veil.     Carol.  Magn.  adv.  Syn.  Nic. 
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God  cannot  be  deceived  nor  mistaken  about  tlie  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  worship  he  requires  from  us. 

7.  And  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  labour  and  zeal 
of  the  council  of  Nice  to  dress  out  their  doctrine  of  image 
worship,  and  the  skill  and  arts  of  Adrian  bishop  of  Rome  to 
soften  and  refine  it,  it  is  certain  it  met  vith  mighty  opposi- 
tion through  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  more  especially 
in  the  we.st.  And  the  churches  of  England  had  not  the  least 
share  therein.  For  though  Baronius  thinks  fit  to  say  that 
the  worship  of  images  was  brought  into  England  by  Augustin 
the  monk,  and  in  confidence  of  the  truth  of  that  assertion 
has  unravelled  the  labours  of  the  monks  of  Evesham,  and 
spoiled  the  visions  of  Egwin  bishop  of  Worcester '  ;  yet  our 
historians,  who  should  understand  this  matter  better,  give  us 
a  very  different  account,  and  tell  us  that,  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Great  having  sent  to  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians  a 
copy  of  the  Council  of  Nice'^,  Offa  communicated  the  same  to 
the  English  bishops,  and  that  they  were  exceedingly  offended 
at  the  proceeding  of  the  council  of  Nice  for  what  they  had 
determined  concerning  the  worship  of  images,  declaring  it  to 
be  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  a  doctrine  to  be  abhorred  by 
the  catholic  church. 

Nor  did  their  resentment  stop  here  ;  but  they  procured 
Alcuinus  to  write  against  the  worship  of  images,  and  owned 
the  work  when  it  was  finished,  and  in  their  names  caused  it 
to  be  sent  to  Charlemagne.  Thus  M.  Westminster  relates 
this  matter  in  the  year  793.  "  Cl.arles  the  Great,  king  of 
France,  sent  a  copy  of  the  Council  of  Nice  to  Britain,  in 
which  many  things  were  found  contrary  to  the  true  catholic 
faith,  but  especially  that  which  almost  all  the  eastern  bishops 
unanimously  consented  to,  viz.  the  worship  of  images,  which 
the  catholic  church  utterly  detested  and  abhorred.  Against 
which  Albinus  from  the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures 
wrote  an  excellent  book,  which,  together  with  the  copy  of 

*  [Baron.  Annal.  an.  714,  ii,  iii.  cilium  Nicaenum  H".  But  the  let- 
See  before,  x,  2  ;  and  below,  I,  x\n,  ter  itself  says  nothing  of  that  coxm- 
5,  6.]  cil :  it   merely   announces  to   Offa 

2   Epist.    Carol.    Magn.,   Concil.  the  baptism  of  Desiderius,  king  of 

Labbe  Vll,  1131,  [Mansi  Xni,  984.  the   Lombards,    and   of  Witichind 

Labbe  thus  states  the  subject  of  this  and  Albion,  two  Ssxon  chiefs,  which 

letter :  "  Mittit  in  Britanniam  con-  took  place  in  the  year  785.] 

t2 
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79«.  the  aforesaid  council,  in  the  names  of  the  Enghsh  bishops 
and  princes,  the  same  learned  Albinus  presented  to  Charles 
the  French  king"  ^.  The  accounts  of  Hoveden  and  Dunel- 
mensis  are  much  to  the  same  purpose,  distinguished  only  by 
the  air  of  sorrow  and  regret  with  which  they  express  the 
sense  they  had  of  the  unhappy  miscarriage  of  that  council*. 
And  it  is  not  without  ground  that  it  is  thought  that  the 
zeal  of  the  English  church  assisted  by  the  labours  of  Alcuinus 
were  greatly  instrumental  in  confirming  Charles  the  Great 
and  the  French  and  German  bishops  in  the  same  orthodox 
judgment ;  and  that  it  gave  occasion  to  the  calling  of  the 
council  of  Frankfort,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  image  worship 
established  by  the  council  of  Nice  was  condemned. 

8.  This  work  of  Alcuinus  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
lost,  or  at  least  not  to  be  published  amongst  the  other  writ- 
ings of  that  learned  author ;  and  this  has  given  occasion  to 
some,  who  do  not  like  the  subject  of  it,  to  question  whether 
it  ever  had  a  being :  and  the  council  of  Frankfort  has  had 
the  same  fate,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason  too.  Yet 
after  all  Baronius,  who  never  wants  precaution  when  the 
honour  of  the  church  of  Rome  requires  it,  owns  the  truth  of 
that  council ;  and  Monsieur  Labbe  has  published  the  canons 
of  it^.  Mezeray  in  the  life  of  Chai'lemagne  carries  this 
matter  yet  further,  and  saith  that  the  council  of  Frankfort 

3  "  Carolus  rex  Francorum  misit  minus  quam  trecentorum  vel  eo 
librum  synodaletn  ad  Britanniam,  amplius  episcoporum,  unanimi  as- 
in  quo  verae  fidei  multa  reperta  sunt  sertione  confirmatura  fuerit,  Ima- 
obviantia,  et  eo  maxime  quod  pene  gines  adorari  debere,  quod  omnino 
omnium  orientalium  doctorum  una-  ecclesia  Dei  execratur.  [Contra  quod 
nimi  assertione  est  definitum,  Ima-  scripsit  Albinus  epistolam  ex  au- 
gines  adorari  debere,  quod  omnino  thoritate  divinarum  scripturarum 
ecclesia  catholica  execratur.  Con-  rairabiliter  affirraatam,  illamque  cum 
tra  quod  Albinus  scripsit  epistolam  '  eodem  libro  ex  persona  episcoporum 
ey  autoritate  divinarum  scriptura-  ac  principum  nostrorum  regi  Fran- 
rum  mirabiliter  dictatam,  illamque  coram  attulit."]  Hoveden  Annal. 
cum  eodem  synodali  libro  in  per-  an.  792.  Simeon.  Dunelm.  Gest. 
sona  episcoporum  ac  principum  Reg.  Angl.  an.  792.  [Hoveden 
idem  Albinus  ad  regem  attulit  Gal-  here  copies  Simeon  of  Durham.] 
licanura."  M .  Westmonast.  an.  793.  '  Baron.  Annal.  an.  794,  xxvi,  et 

4  ♦'  Carolus  rex  Francorum  misit  seqq.    Concil.    Labbe    VII,    1057, 

synodalem  librum   ad  Britanniam,  [Mansi  XII,  909;  where  however 

sibi  a  Constantinopoli  directum ;  in  only  two  of  the  canons  are  printed, 

quo  libro  (heu  proh  dolor)  multa  a  reference  to  Capitul.  Reg.  Franc, 

inconvenientia  et  verse  fidei  contraria  cd.   Baluz.  I,  263,  being  given  for 

reperiebantur,   maxime  quod   pene  the  rest.] 
omnium  dwfentaliuiu  doctorum,  non 
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consisted  of  the  bishops  of  Germany  and  France  and  of  the      792. 
greatest  part  of  Italy,  and  that  it  was  so  considerable  that 
it  might  be  called  the  western  council  '^ ;  but  Monsieur  Du 
Pin  saith  it  was  esteemed  in  France  a  general  council,  and 
consisted  of  three  hundred  bishops  ^. 

And  one  who  considers  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe  the 
account  of  this  work  of  Alcuinus,  the  ages  they  lived  in,  and 
the  doctrines  which  then  prevailed,  will  see  as  little  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  zeal  of  the  English  church  in  opposing  the 
worship  of  images  as  Baronius  did  to  doubt  of  the  council  of 
Frankfort.  And  the  truth  is,  these  particulars  seem  incapa- 
ble of  separation ;  for,  next  to  a  council  of  their  own,  the 
council  of  Frankfort  seems  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  the 
present  sense  of  the  English  church.  Nor  will  this  appear 
strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Germans  owe  their 
conversion  to  the  English  nation  ;  and  that  Boniface,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  the  first  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
by  whose  zeal  and  conduct  the  German  church  was  first 
settled,  was  martyred  but  about  forty  years  before  that 
council ;  and  that  some  English  bishops  are  thought  to  have 
been  present  at  this  council  ^.  But  by  the  epistle  of  Charles 
to  Elipandus  bishop  of  Toledo  in  Spain  it  is  past  all  doubt, 
that  some  of  the  English  clergy  were  present  therein^: 
amongst  whom  was  Alcuinus,  who  had  been  bred  under 
Egbert  archbishop  of  York,  but  was  never  archbishop  of 
York  or  Tours,  as  the  Utrecht  historian  pretends  %  but  was 
about  this  time  abbot  of  Saint  Martin's  in  Tours,  and  the 
great  minister  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  under  Charles 
the  Great,  by  whom  the  council  of  Frankfort  was  convened. 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  canons  of  that  council  were 
drawn  up  by  the  hands  of  Alcuinus  :  but  this  is  certain,  that' 
he  was  employed  by  this  council  to  justify  the  sentence  which 
in  the  first  canon  of  this  council  was  pronounced  against  the 
heresy  of  Felix   bishop   of  Urgel  in   Spain,  who   asserted 

2  Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France,  1.  IX,     §§  s,  8,  Alcuini  Opera  II,  583  ed. 
Eglise  du  viii  siecle.  Froben.     See  also  note  8  below.] 

3  Du   Pin,   Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.        «  Hedae  Hist.  Episc.  Traject.,  Vit. 
VIII,  p.  150.  Gregorii  Episc.  tertii.     [Alcuin  was 

4  Spanhem,    Introd.    ad    Hist.,  appointed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin 
Saec.  \  HI,  ix,  5.  in  the  year  796.  See  Paci  on  Baron. 

*  [Epist.  Car.  Magn.  ad  Elipand.     Annal.  an.  793,  viii;  790, xxii.] 
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^92.  Clirist  to  be  only-tlie  adopted  Son  of  God;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  had  the  penning  of  that  epistle  7  upon  this 
subject,  sent  by  the  council  of  Frankfort  and  Charles  the 
Great  to  the  bishops  of  Spain  ^. 

If  we  add  to  iliis  the  account  of  Urspergensis,  that  the 
authority  of  the  second  council  of  Nice  was  universally 
rejected^,  there  will  appear  ground  enough,  notwithstanding 
all  the  artifices  that  have  been  made  use  of  to  deny  the  being 
or  pervert  the  sense  of  the  council  of  Frankfort,  not  only  to 
conclude  with  Mezeray,  that  the  fathers  in  that  western 
council  disdained  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  and  rejected  the  adoration  of  images  in  all  respects 
and  manners,  and  that  Charlemagne  wrote  a  book  to  oppose 
it*'',  but  also  that  the  worship  of  images  was  at  this  time 
rejected  by  the  French,  German,  and  English  churches,  and 
leave  the  authority  of  Hoveden,  Dunelmensis,  M.  Westmin- 
ster, unquestioned  in  the  account  they  give  us  of  the  opposi- 
tion made  by  the  English  church  to  the  worship  of  images. 
And  what  is  said  of  Claudius,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  bishop  of 
Turin,  who  lived  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Ludovicus  Pius 
immediate  successor  to  Charlemagne,  a  prelate  in  great 
reputation  for  his  learning,  and  who  not  only  wrote  against 
the  worship  of  images,  but,  as  Mariana  says  of  him,  affirmed 
that  they  ought  to  be  cast  out  of  churches  *',  is  enough  to 

7  [Rather,  the  epistles;  ror  there  •'  Mariana  [de  Reb.  Hisp.  VII, 
are  two,  one  from  the  coLuicil  and  8;]  Hist.  Spain  tr.  Stevens  VII,  5. 
one  fiom  the  king.]  [The  entire  work  of  Claudius  is  lost, 

8  Concil.  Labbe  VII,.  1032, 1047 »  ^^^  fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in 
[Mansi  XIII,  883,  899.  It  is  quite  the  treatise  De  Cultu  Imaginum 
certain  that  Alcuin  was  employed  written  in  reply  to  Claudius  by  Jonas 
by  Charlemagne  to  write  against  the  bishop  of  Orleans  about  the  year 
heresy  of  Elipandus  and  Felix ;  but  840,  out  of  which  they  were  collected 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  and  printed  together  by  Goldastus, 
was  so  employed  by  the  council  of  Imper.  Decret.  de  Cult.  Imag. 
Frankfort  likewise.  See  the  Histo-  764-770.  Extracts  from  the  work, 
rical  Dissertation  on  that  heresy  in  somewhat  fuller  than  the  fragments 
Alcuini  Opera  I,  923-944,  ed.  Fro-  so  preserved,  are  likewise  prefixed 
ben.]  to  the  answer  which  Dungal  also,  a 

9  Ursperg.  Chron.  an.  793.  [The  monk  of  St.  Denis,  wrote  to  it  a  few 
chronicler  only  says  here,  tnat  the  yearsearlier.  These  treatises  of  Jonas 
second  council  of  Nice  was  rejected  and  Dungal  are  contained  in  most 
by  all  who  were  present  at  the  coun-  of  the  editions  of  the  Bibliotheca 
cil  of  Frankfort.  This  chronicle  is  Patrum;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Maxima, 
hpoken  of  below,  II,  xviii,  12,  Lugd.  1677,  they  occur  in  torn, 
note  i]  '^'  XIV,  pp.  167-196,  197-223.] 

'<>  Mezeray,  ibid. 
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show  that  the  French  did  not  quickly  give  up  their  aversion      79^- 
to  the  doctrine  of  image  worship. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  relics,  published  by  the  second  council 
of  Nice^  seems  no  less  surprising  and  unaccountable  than 
that  of  image  worship.  For  in  the  fourth  ^  canon  it  is  not 
only  required,  that  such  churches  as  had  been  consecrated 
without  relics  should  with  the  solemnity  of  public  prayers 
have  relics  introduced  and  deposited  therein,  but  it  is  also 
decreed,  that  such  bishops  should  be  deposed  as  in  time 
coming  presumed  to  consecrate  new  churches  without  relics ^  : 
a  doctrine,  that  in  time  let  a  thousand  superstitions  into  the 
church,  and  opened  the  way  to  infinite  frauds  and  impostures, 
and  such  as  the  blessed  saints  themselves,  if  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  below,  could  not  but  look 
upon  with  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence. 

But  though  this  of  Nice  be  the  first  canon  of  this  kind, 
yet  it  seems  probable  the  superstitious  opinions  of  relics  had 
for  some  time  before  been  growing  up  in  the  church.  For, 
somewhat  above  an  age  before  the  aforesaid  council  of  Nice, 
the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Bracar  in  Spain '^,  held 
about  the  year  675,  takes  notice  of  and  forbids  a  very  odd 
and  unaccountable  honour  which  some  Spanish  bishops  paid 
to  the  relics  of  saints ;  who  in  their  processions  caused  the 
relics  to  be  hung  about  their  own  necks,  and,  being  thus 
adorned,  caused  themselves  to  be  carried  in  chairs  by  their 
deacons  in  their  surplices*  :  and  before  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  same  century,  we  find  Gregory  the  Great  appointing 
the  depositing  of  relics  in  churches^.  But  the  necessity 
thereof  to  give  validity  to  the  consecration  of  churches,  and 
the  penalty  for  the  neglect  thereof,  are  wholly  owing  to  the 
council  of  Nice. 

And  the  practices  which  hence  ensued  were  such  as  the 
reasons  on  which  the  constitutions  of  that  council  were 
founded  did  naturally  lead  men  into.  For,  the  doctrine  of 
relics  having  now  something  that  looked  like  the  authority  of 
the  church  impressed  upon  it,  searching  for  the  remains  of 

1  [Rather,  the  seventh.]  Augusta.] 

2  Concil.  Labbe  VII,  602,  [Mansi  *  Concil.  Labbe  VI,  565,  [Mansi 
XIII.  428.]  XI,  157.] 

3  [Rather,  of  Braga  in  Portugal,  *  Greg.  Epist.'  IX,  yi,  [XI,  76, 
anciently  called  Bracara  or  Bracar-  ed.  1705.     See  before,  li,  9.] 
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792.  such  as  had  suffered  martyrdom,  or  were  upon  other  accounts 
esteemed  saints,  begun  about  this  time  to  be  a  very  fashion- 
able and  prevailing  piece  of  devotion.  And  the  monks,  who 
were  ever  very  forward  in  all  the  grimaces  and  appearances 
of  holiness  which  were  likely  to  charm  the  common  people 
and  acquire  to  themselves  wealth  or  the  reputation  of  holi- 
ness, run  so  readily  into  this  kind  of  devotion,  that  Charles 
the  Great  takes  notice  of  their  running  up  and  down  with 
the  bones  and  other  relics  of  the  saints,  and  under  the 
umbrage  of  this  kind  of  zeal  using  all  indirect  means  to  gain 
wealth  to  themselves  ;  and  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
capitularies  gives  particular  directions  to  his  bishops  to  sup- 
press those  their  wicked  practices'*.  However,  this  kind  of 
devotion  grew  up  apace^  and  history  is  every  where  full  of 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  bodies  of  saints  from  this 
time  downward  ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  honour  of  those 
discoveries  fell  upon  the  monks.  And  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land had  too  great  a  share  in  this  practice. 

7"93'  10.  For  about  this  time  king  OfFa  pretending  that  by  a 

vision  the  place  where  the  body  of  Saint  Alban  lay  was  dis- 
covered to  him,  to  give  the  better  reputation  to  his  dream, 
caused  the  archbishop  of  Lichfield,  Humbert,  together  with 
two  of  his  suffragans,  Ceolwulf  bishop  of  Lindsey  and 
Unwona  bishop  of  Leicester,  to  meet  him  at  St.  Alban's  in 
order  to  search  for  the  relics  of  that  saint '.  Superstition 
and  curiosity  drew  together  great  crowds  to  attend  this  solem- 
nity :  where,  after  all  the  ceremony  and  devotions  the  occa- 
sion deserved,  the  relics  of  that  holy  man  were  according  to 
the  vision  said  to  be  found  the  first  of  August  in  the  six  and 
thirtieth  of  that  king's  reign ;  and,  if  there  be  any  credit  to 
be  given  to  this  account,  after  the  bones  of  that  holy  man 
had  rested  507  years  in  his  grave,  they  were  taken  up-. 
And,  that  they  might  be  deposited  again  with  greater  honour, 
a  shrine  was  prepared  with  all  the  advantages  that  wealth 
and  art  could  give  it,  made  of  gold,  and  beset  with  pearl,  and 
therein  the  remains  of  the  martyr  were  deposited  ;  great  de- 
votions paid  to  the  relics,  and,  as  it  is  pretended,  many  mira- 

^  Capit.  Carol.  Magn.  [an.  811,]         '  Vit.  Offae  II,  ad  calc.  M.  Paris. 
Concil.  Labbe  VII,  1180,   [Mansi    ed.  Wats,  p.  26. 
XIII,  i072<l  'i  Ibid.  p.  aS. 
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cles  wrought  by  them '.  And,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  793. 
hereof,  that  prince  by  the  advice  of  his  council  begun  the 
monastery  of  St.  Albau's  to  the  memory  of  that  saint ;  and 
having  endowed  it  with  great  wealth  and  granted  great  im- 
munities to  it,  to  consummate  the  honour  he  intended  to  his 
new  foundation,  he  went  away  to  Rome,  and  from  pope 
Adrian  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  privileges  he  had 
granted,  and  in  particular  of  his  exemption  of  his  monastery 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^. 

And,  to  add  still  greater  lustre  to  their  founder  or  his  new 
foundation,  the  same  writer  tells  us,  whilst  Offa  continued  at 
Rome,  that  he  took  occasion  to  visit  the  school  which  had 
been  erected  there  for  the  education  of  the  English,  and  for 
the  better  support  thereof  granted  a  yearly  charity  of  a  penny 
from  every  house  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia;  which,  in 
memory  of  the  aforesaid  discovery,  he  appointed  to  be  paid 
on  the  first  of  August^;  and,  this  being  the  day  called  St. 
Peter's  ad  Vincula,  it  was  from  hence  that  payment  in  time 
acquired  the  name  of  Peter-pence  6.  In  this  donation  Ofi*a 
is  said  to  imitate  the  charity  of  Ina,  a  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons  7.  But  the  time  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  are 
reported  so  difiierent  by  our  historians,  and  the  accounts 
thereof  so  uncertain  and  confused,  that  Baronius  is  forced  to 
fetch  his  account  of  this  affair  from  Polydore  Vergil ;  who  . 
was  indeed  a  collector  of  this  charity,  but  lived  not  till  above 
seven  hundred  years  after  the  pretended  grant  of  it  8. 

But  though  there  is  not  ground  enough  to  ascertain  the 
time  when  these  donations  were  first  made,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  a  charity  was  granted  by  the  English  princes,  which  in 
time  extended  to  the  Enghsh  nation.  And,  the  reason  of  this 
charity  ceasing  by  those  noble  and  munificent  provisions  for 
learning  which  for  some  ages  have  been  the  peculiar  glory  of 
England,  the  bishops  of  Rome  took  this  charity  to  them- 


Ibid.  p.  27.1  B  Baron.  Annal.  an.  /  /q,  a. 

Ibid.  p.  29.]  Pol,  Verg.  Angl.  Hist.  IV, 


P-   74. 
VercU 


Ipsum  annuum  reditum  ipso  ed.   Basil.  1570.      Polydore  Vergil 

die  Komanae  ecclesise  pio  redemp-  was  born  about  1470,  was  sent  to 

tione  animae  suae  contulit."     Ibid.  England  as  receiver  of  Peter-pence 

p.  31.]  by  Alexander  VI,  pope  during  1493 

"Ibid.  pp.  29,  31.  — 1503,  returned  to  Italy  in  1550, 

7  Pol.  Verg.  Angl.  Hist.  IV,  p.  and  died  there  in  1555.  Biogr.  Uni- 

89,  ed.  Basil.  1570.  vers.] 
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793.  selves;  and  hence,  according  to  the  way  of  speaking  which 
Hildebrand  first  taught  the  flatterers  of  tlie  Roman  greatness, 
this  charity  came  in  time  to  be  called  a  tribute.  Upon  this 
ground  Polydore  asserts  England  a  fee  of  the  papacy :  but,  if 
Ina  and  Ofl'a  had  given  their  whole  dominions  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  those  gifts  would  not  have  extended  to  half  the  king- 
dom of  England.  And  yet  Polydore  is  followed  in  this  fond 
opinion  by  Baronius ;  and  D'Achery  in  his  notes  on  an  epistle 
of  king  William  the  First  seems  to  make  no  doubt  that  the 
intention  of  the  aforesaid  kings  in  granting  this  charity  was 
no  other  than  to  render  their  kingdoms  a  fee  of  the  papacy, 
and  wonders  that  that  prince  should  refuse  to  promise  fidelity 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome^^.  Nor  are  these  learned  men  singu- 
lar, but  are  followed  by  many  others  of  the  same  communion. 
11.  But  after  all  the  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  mighty  inferences  they  have  drawn  from  it, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that,  though  there  was  a  grant  of  a 
pension  from  the  crown,  there  never  was  any  such  grant  as 
that  of  a  penny  a  house,  or  any  other  charge  on  the  subjects 
of  England,  made  either  by  Offa  or  Ina  or  any  other  English 
prince  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ^ ;  about 
whose  time  this  manner  of  paying  it  was  first  settled,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  Thus  much  is  evident,  that,  if  there  was  any 
such  charge,  Leo  the  Third,  the  immediate  successor  of  Adrian 
to  whom  this  grant  is  said  to  be  made,  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  it.  For  in  his  epistle  to  Kenulphus  king  of 
Mercia,  wrote  about  three  or  four  years  after  the  death  of 
Offa,  Leo  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  charity  of  that 
prince,  and  saith  that  king  Offa  made  a  vow  at  the  synod 
wherein  the  legates  of  pope  Adrian,  Gregory  and  Theophy- 
lact,  were  present,  viz.  that  of  Calcuith-,  that  he  would  send 
every  year  to  Rome  a  mancus  of  silver  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  in  all,  three  hundred  sixty-five  mancuses,  for  the  support 

•t>  Lanfranci  Opera,  p.  347,  not.  the  Elder  as  a  "  charge  on  the  sub- 
ad  Epist.  vii.  [See  below,  II,  ii,  16,]  jects  of  England",  Danes  as  well  as 

'   [The  Confessor's  law  on   this  English,  although  the  mode  of  inci- 

subject  is  given  below  in  note  6.  dence  of  the  tax  is  not  there  stated. 

But  the  mention  of  "  Rom-feoh",  See  the  Laws  of  Edward  and  Guth- 

which  is  commonly  thought  to  be  rum  §  6,  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  &c. 

the  same  as  Rome-scot  or  Peter-  p.  73.] 


pence,  occii^  in  the  time  of  Edward        ^  [See  before,  xii,  10.] 


?fe 
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of  the  poor  and  the  continuance  of  lights  in  commemoration  793, 
of  the  victories  he  obtained,  and  that  he  intended  the  like 
charity  should  be  continued  by  his  successors  in  that  king- 
dom-^. In  this,  which  is  the  earliest  and  best  account  we 
have  of  this  affair,  there  is  not  one  word  of  a  charge  on  his 
subjects.  And  the  account  of  Asserius  is  much  to  the  same 
effect;  for,  speaking  of  this  charity  about  fifty  years  after 
this,  he  saith  it  was  three  hundred  mancuses,  and  describes 
the  disposal  thereof  as  Leo  does^,  but  saith  not  one  word  of 
a  fixed  or  certain  charge  upon  any  house :  yet  it  appears  by 
the  account  of  Malraesbury  that  this  was  the  same  charity 
which  that  historian  calls  a  tribute^,  and  the  same  that  came 
in  time  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Peter-pence.  But,  what- 
ever is  said  of  a  penny  a  house  by  way  of  tribute,  in  a  law  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  it  appears  that,  when  this  payment, 
which  in  the  beginning  seems  to  have  been  nothing  else  but 
a  pension  from  the  crown,  came  in  time  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
subject,  it  did  not  extend  to  a  charge  upon  every  house,  but 
was  a  charge  only  upon  the  proprietors  of  houses,  and  this  too 
for  the  houses  such  proprietors  did  inhabit,  but  not  extended 
to  the  houses  inhabited  by  their  tenants  or  vassals.     And  we 

*  "  Vestram  autem  scientes  fruc-  ejus  qui  ipsum  regnum  (MS.  ipso 

tificatam  in  omnibus  bonis  praecel-  regno)  tenereviderentur  (MS.  viden- 

sam  scientiam  ad  memoriam  dedu-  tur)  usque  in  perpetuo,  propter  ejus- 

cimus,  qualiter  sancts  recordationis  dem   (MS.   eidem)   regni   \-ictorias 

Offa  (MS.  rec.  quod  Offa)  rex  pro  (MS.i-ictoria)  beato  Petro  suis  almis 

victoriis  regni  quod  (MS.  quam)  [te-  suffragiis  concedente."]  Epist.  Leo- 

nuit]  beato  Petro  auctori  suo,  [sig-  nis  III   Papse,  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  461, 

niferum  et  comitem  in  ipso  regno  [from  Cotton  MSS.  Vespas.A.XIV, 

utens  atque  araplectens,  coram  syn-  fol.  172  b,  173.     Besides  supplying 

odo,   tarn   omnibus    episcopis    seu  some  omissions  of  tbe  first  edition, 

principibus  atque  optimatibus  cunc-  the  editor  has  ventured  to  make  a 

toque     populo    insulse    Brytanniae  few  corrections  in  this  extract,  hav- 

morantibus,    quamque    et    nostris  ing  had  the  advantage  of  an  exact 

fideliseimis  missis  Georgio  et  Theo-  transcript  of  it  by  the  kindness  of 

phylacto  (MS.  nostri  fid.  mi.  &c.)  the  late  Mr.  Holmes,  whose  assist- 

sanctissimis  episcopis,]  votum  vovit  ance  he  has  before  had  occasion  to 

eidem  Dei  apostolo  beato  Petro  cla-  acknowledge.] 

vigero  regni  caelorum,  ut  per  unum-  ■*   Asser.   Annal.   an.  855,    coll. 

auemque    annum,    scilicet  quantos  Gale  p.  158.     [But  the  annalist  is 

ies   annus   habiierit,  tantos  man-  here  describing  Aethehvulfs  grant 

cusas   dusdem   Dei   apostoli  (MS.  of300  mancuses  a  year,  two  hundred 

eidem  D.  apostolo)  ecclesiae,  nimi-  of  which  were  for  oil  to  light  the 

rum  trecentos    sexaginta  quinque,  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 

pro  alimoniis  pauperum  et  lumina-  and  the  other  hundred  were  for  the 

riorum  concinnatione  emitteret  (MS.  pope  himself.  See  below,  I,  xvi,  12.] 

concinnationes    emittere),   quod   et  *  Malmesb.Gest.  Reg.  H,  fol.job. 

fecit,  [ut  tam  ipse,  quamque  posteris  i,  2,  ed.  Savile ;  [§  109  ed.  Hardy.] 
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793-     have  the  authority  of  the  same  law  to  call  this  yearly  gift  the 
alms  of  the  king*'. 

How  or  when  the  aforesaid  usage  and  way  of  speaking  came 
to  be  changed  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  one  who  well 
considers  the  account  that  Baronius  gives  of  the  attempt  of 
pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  settle  the  like  payment  of  a 
penny  a  house  in  the  kingdom  of  France  to  answer  a  charity 
pretended  to  be  given  about  this  time  by  Charles  the  Great "^j 
and  that  but  a  few  years  before  the  like  attempt  was  made  in 
Poland,  and  was  submitted  to  by  the  Poles,  but  with  great 
uneasiness  and  reluctancy*^,  will  see  great  reason  to  believe 
that  the  like  usage  in  England  had  the  like  beginning,  and 
that  long  after  the  first  grant  of  this  charity.  But,  whenever 
the  change  was  introduced,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  arts  of 
the  Romish  agents  did  in  time  extend  this  charity  much  be- 
yond the  original  grant  and  the  intention  of  those  who  were 
the  first  givers  of  it.  And  this  is  so  plain,  that  in  the  parlia- 
ment held  at  Carlisle  in  the  year  1306,  the  thirty-fifth  of 
Edward  the  First,  the  parliament  takes  notice  of  and  com- 
plains of  the  change  made  in  that  payment  as  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  English  nation  9.     Was  there  no  other,  this 

8  ["  Omnis  qui  habuerit  xxx  de-  pressive  exactions  of  William  Testa 

nariatas  vivse  pecuniae  de  suo  pro-  chaplain  and  nuncio  of  pope  Qe- 

prio    in  domo  sua,  lege  Anglorum  nient  V,  the  last  item  relates  to  "le 

dabit  denarium  Sancti  Petri,  et  lege  denier  de  Semt  Piere,  que  les  Row 

Danorum  dimidiam  marcam.     Iste  D'engleterre  donerent  come  en  au- 

vero  summoniri  debet  in  festivitate  mone  a  la  court  de  Rome  .     It  sets 

sanctorum    apostolorum    Petri    et  forth,  that,  whereas  the  payment  of 

Pauli,  et  ultra  festum  Sancti  Petri  this  chanty  to  the  court  of  Rome  has 

ad  Vincula  non  detineatur.    Si  quis  always  been  made  by  the  certam  sum 

vero  eum   detinuerit,  ad  justiciam  of  X'201.9.0  ("  CC  li.  XXIX  s.") 

regis  clamor  deferatur,  quoniam  ille  for  the   whole   kingdom,  and  that 

denarius    elemosina    regis   est ;    et  sum  has  been  raised  by  the  bishops 

justicia  regis  reddere  facial  denarium  of  England  in  manner  and  form  al- 

et  forisfacturam  regis  et  episcoju.  lowed    and    confirmed    by    former 

£t  si  quis  plures  domos  habuerit,  de  popes,  the  pope   now  refuses  that 

ilia  ubi  residens  fuerit  festo  aposto-  certain  payment,  causes  his  agents 

lorum  Petri  et  Pauli  reddat  dena-  to  take  the  number  of  all  the  hearths 

num."]     I^ges  Edovardi,  Lex  X,  (that  is,  the  houses)  in  the  country, 

p.  140  ed.  Whelock ;  [ITiorpe's  An-  anddemandsapennyforeveryhearth. 

cientLaws  &c.  p.  192.]  Ryley's   Plac.    Pari.   P-  379;    Rot. 

7  Baron.  Annal.  an.  804,  ix,  x.  Pari.  vol.  I,  p.  220.     it  will  be  re- 

8  Baron,  ibid.  an.  1045,  ii.  membered  that  one  of  the  names  for 
*  [See  below,  II,  xxii,  12.    Of  the  this  paymentwas  Hearth-penny.  Ed- 
long  petition,  which  the  parliament  gar's  Laws,  I,  4,  p.  1 12  ed.  Thorpe ; 
at  Carhsle  in  January  1306-7  pre-  Spelm.  Gloss,  v.  Romescot. 
seated  to  EdWrd  I  against  the  op-        In  this  article  on  Romescot  Spel- 
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is  evidence  enough,  that  that  payment  was  altered  from  the  793. 
original  grant.  And,  how  greedily  soever  some  men  run  away 
with  the  contrary  opinion,  and  thence  conclude  England  to 
be  a  fee  of  the  papacy,  that  pretence  has  such  visible  marks 
of  falsehood  and  vanity,  that  to  every  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  English  history  to  mention  is  enough  to  silence 
and  confute  it :  and  yet  the  charity  and  alms  of  this  kind, 
given  by  princes  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  is,  it  may  be,  the 
best  plea  those  prelates  have  for  the  disposal  of  their  king- 
doms'^'.  But,  how  trifling  and  extravagant  soever  such  a 
claim  may  be  esteemed  in  England,  it  makes  such  a  figure 
abroad,that  the  very  learned  and  judicious  Monsieur  Du  Pin 
is  at  some  pains  to  confute  it,  and  to  prove  that  the  bishops 
of  Rome  did  not  acquire  a  right  to  dispose  the  kingdom  of 
England  from  the  aforesaid  charities". 

12.  OfiVi  had  some  very  valuable  accomplishments ;  and 
these  so  becoming  the  dignity  and  trust  he  supported,  that 
Alcuinus  styles  him  the  honour  of  Britain,  and  tells  him  that 
he  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  observe  the  noble  passion  with 
which  he  promoted  the  interests  of  learning  within  his  king- 
dom, which  was  extinguished  in  many  other  places  1.  But 
yet  the  accomplishments  of  that  prince  were  so  alloyed  by 
his  vices,  especially  those  of  ambition  and  lust,  that  Malmes- 

man  gives  from  a  record  made  by  scribers  for  "CCH.  LXXX  d."     If 

arcbbishop    Reynolds    (Rej?-    Rey-  this  rescript  is  rightly  assigned  to 

nold.  fol.    78    b)   a   rescript    of  a  Gregory  V,   its   date  is   April  23, 

pope  Gregory,   whom    he    believes  998/] 

to  have  been  Gregory  V,  setting  ^^  [The  history  of  the  payment  of 
forth  a  table  of  the  dioceses  in  Eng-  Rome-scot  or  Peter-pence  down  to 
land  and  of  the  amount  of  Peter-  its  final  abolishment  under  Henry 
pence  due  from  each.  This  table  VIII  is  fully  given,  the  import  of 
was  first  printed  by  Foxe  in  his  Acts  the  royal  grants  minutely  examined, 
and  Monuments  under  an.  1317  and  the  whole  subject  almost  ex- 
temp.  Edw.  II,  and  again  by  Selden  hausted,  in  Prynne's  Records,  vol.  I, 
in  his  Analecton  Anglo- Britannicon  pp.  202-208.] 
lib.  II,  cap.  iii,  p.  73.  The  sum  total  '•  Du  Pin  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Dis- 
(when  the  amount  due  from  the  cipl.  Dissert.  VII,  cap.  Ill,  §  iii, 
diocese  of  Coventry  is  corrected  in  p.  566,  ed.  1691.  [By  this  and  se- 
Spelman's  list  to  £10.  5.  o)  is  X'200.  veral  other  examples  from  English 
6.  8,  or  in  Roman  numerals  CCll.  history  Du  Pin  shows,  that  whatever 
LXXX  d. ;  a  sum  remarkably  near  "K^ts  the  pone  ever  had  in  or  over 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  parlia-  the  realm  of  England  were  solely 
ment  at  Carlisle  in  1307,  even  if  we  (derived  from  the  free  grants  of  kings 
may  not  suppose  their  «  CCii.  '' ^^^l^^-\^  offan.  Epist.  38  ed. 
XXIX  s.      to  be  an  error  of  tran-  Quercet.,  [44  ed.  Froben.] 
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793-  bury  and  other  monastic  writers,  who  usually  make  their 
founders  saints,  but 'never  fail  to  make  great  allowances  for 
their  faults,  say  of  this  prince,  that .  he  had  such  an  equal 
mixture  of  virtue  and  vice  that  they  knew  not  where  to  place 
him,  whether  amongst  the  good  or  bad  princes-.  Besides, 
as  by  violent  courses  he  had  divided  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury and  forced  his  clergy  to  submit,  and  this  made  a  heat 
and  ferment  within  his  kingdom,  so  the  force  and  fraud  he 
had  made  use  of  to  enlarge  his  dominions  had  certainly  made 
him  enemies  without.  And,  the  consideration  of  his  circum- 
stances added  to  this  character,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  he 
applied  himself  to  the  most  likely  methods  to  cover  his  in- 
terests by  running  into  the  popular  and  prevailing  supersti- 
tion of  the  age.  And  this  affords  ground  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  monastery  erected  to  the  memory  of 
St.  Alban,  that  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  that  out  of  the  charity  he  had  before  devoted  to 
Rome  he  had  added  to  the  endowment  of  English  schools, 
and  that  this  was  the  chief  ground  of  the  compliment  paid  to 
him  by  Alcuinus.  And  this  gives  probability  to  what  is  said 
of  his  pretence  to  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  St.  Alban  by 
a  vision.  And  what  is  truth  in  the  story  of  this  prince  is 
enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extravagant  honours  which 
began  about  this  time  to  be  paid  to  relics :  and  this  is  the 
end  for  which  I  have  laid  part  of  the  history  of  this  prince 
before  the  reader. 

13.  But,  that  I  may  not  mislead  him  whilst  I  endeavour 
to  set  him  right,  I  must  not  omit  to  mind  him  that  a  great 
part  of  the  aforesaid  story  seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  fic- 
tion, and,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  was  forged  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  serve  the  designs  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Alban,  when  they  set  up  their  pretence  to  an  exemption  from 
the  authority  of  their  bishop'.  Nor  is  this  a  conjecture 
grounded  only  on  the  known  forgeries  of  this  kind  charged 
on  the  monastics.  For  it  seems  very  probable,  that  Hum- 
bert bishop  of  Lichfield  never  assumed  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop, that  he  died  several  years  before  this  pretended  coun- 


2  [Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  I,  §.  86,  ed.  Stevenson.] 
N.*  1  [See  below,  II,  xi,  7 — 10.] 
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cil  of  Verulam'^.  And  whereas  it  is  said  that  the  exemption  793. 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops  of  the  diocese  was  granted  in  regard  to  St.  Alban  the 
first  martyr  of  the  English,  it  is  very  evident  that  St.  Alban 
was  not  an  Englishman  but  a  Briton,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
above  two  hundred  years  before  the  English  came  into  Bri- 
tain^; and  by  the  long  controversy  betwixt  the  bishops  of 
Lincoln  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  it  appears,  that  those  prelates  were  in 
possession  of  their  jurisdiction  over  that  monastery  till  Adrian 
the  Fourth  granted  it  an  exemption  about  the  year  1156. 
And  even  their  pretence  to  the  relics  of  St.  Alban  has  been 
the  subject  of  controversy ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  afore- 
said circumstances,  and  a  volume  contrived  about  the  year 
1170^,  setting  forth  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  that 
holy  martyr  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  yet  not  only  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  but  the  city  of  Cologne  in  Germany,  and  a 
people  in  Denmark  pretended  also  to  be  masters  of  that  holy 
treasure^:  and  indeed  this  is  the  common  misfortune  of  trea- 
sures of  that  kind.  But  after  all  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  the  remains  of  a  dead  body  were  taken  up 
about  this  time,  pretended  to  be  those  of  St.  Alban,  and  great 
devotions  paid  to  it. 

And  it  seems  probable  that  these  diligent  searches  after 
the  bodies  of  saints  were  not  the  only  eflfect  of  that  venera- 
tion which  begun  about  this  time  to  be  paid  to  their  relics, 
but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  doctrine  of  relics  gave  occasion 

2  [Ofia  is  said  to  have  called  this  Humberlit  is  a  mistake  for  Hyge- 

council  for  the  purpose  of  founding  berht.     See  before,  xii,  9,  particu- 

the  monastery  of  St.  Alban.     See  larly  note  8.] 

Concil.    Britan.    Spelman    I,   309,  3  [St.  Alban  suflFered  in  Diocle- 

Wilkins  I,  155;    or  Vit.  Offae  II,  tian'spersecution.whichbeganinthe 

ad  calc.  M.  Paris,  ed.  Wats,  p.  28.  year  303.     Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  I,  7. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  council  is  And  Ussher  places  his  martyrdom 

the  36th  or  37th  year  of  Offa's  reign  in  that  very  year.      Antiq.  Eccles. 

("regnaverat  jam  xxxviannis"),  that  Britan.  cap.  vii,  Works  vol.  V,  pp. 

is,  A.  D.  793.     If  the  alleged  arch-  202,  203,  ed.  Elrington.l 

bishop  Humberht  or  Hunberht  be  *  [Ussher  ibid.  pp.  185,  186.] 

the  same  person  as  bishop  Berhthun,  ^  Usserii  Antiq.  Eccles.    Bntan. 

the  two  syllables  of  the  name  being  cap.    xi,  pp.  329 — 332,   ed.    1639; 

merely  transposed   as   Matthew   of  [Ussher's  Works,  vol.  V,  pp.  379  — 

Westminster  states  under  an.  768,  381,  ed.  Elrington.   The  "people  in 

he  probably  died  in  780 ;    at  least  Denmark"  were  the  Ottonienses,  the 

his  successor  Hygeberht  subscribed  inhabitants  of  Ottonium  or  Odense 

a  charter    in  781.      But   perhaps  in  the  island  of  Funen.] 
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793.  to  change  the  ancient  custom  of  the  English  church,  which 
never  suffered  the  bodies  of  Christians  to  be  buried  in 
churches :  for  this  usage  was  changed,  and  the  burial  in 
churches  introduced,  the  latter  end  of  this  age^;  and  this 
change  probably  increased  the  superstition  that  first  intro- 
duced it.  And  in  truth  there  was  now  no  more  room  for 
the  modesty  of  the  first  ages  ;  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  lessen- 
ing the  veneration  and  sacredness  of  holy  places  by  making 
them  the  repositories  of  the  bodies  of  holy  men,  when 
churches  themselves  were  to  receive  their  consecration  from 
their  relics ;  for  certainly  the  pavement  cannot  be  defiled  by 
the  treasure  which  consecrates  the  altar.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  practice  of  burying  in  churches,  which  began 
about  this  time  in  England,  leads  us  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
doctrine  which  introduced  it.  For  there  had  been  no  need 
of  visions  and  miracles  to  discover  the  bodies  of  saints  buried 
some  ages  before,  if  the  doctrine  of  relics  which  the  second 
council  of  Nice  delivered  to  this  age  had  been  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  church.  If  this  had  been  the  case  of  Christ- 
endom, the  piety  of  former  ages  would  doubtless  have  pre- 
vented the  zeal  and  labours  of  the  present  age  by  taking 
such  care  in  depositing  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  holy  men,  that  their  sepulchres  might  have  been  known 
without  revelation.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  many 
well-meaning  people  were  deceived  by  false  relics,  and  how 
many  cheats  and  impostures  were  put  upon  the  world  for 
want  of  a  certain  way  to  distinguish  true  from  false  relics, 
the  carelessness  and  inadvertency  of  the  first  ages  is  never  to 
be  excused  but  on  a  supposition  and  belief  that  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  relics  broached  by  the 
present  age.     But  to  return. 

795.  How  far  this  superstition  extended  to  the  souls  of  men 

departed,  an  epistle  of  Charles  the  Great  to  Offa^  on  the 
occasion  of  pope  Adrian's  death,  and  wrote  about  this  time, 
will  make  it  necessary  to  inquire. 

'  [Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Can-  Gervas.  Act.  Pontif.  Cantuar.,  Scrip- 

terbury   740-758,  is   saiu   to   have  tor.  X  ed.  Twysden  1641.] 

introduced  the  practice  of  burying  7  Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  I,  fol.  17 

within    towns    and    in    churches,  a,  ed.  Savile,  [§  93  ed.  Hardy.] 


n: 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AB   ANNO    795    AD    ANNUM    8oO. 

I.  Sense  of  the  English  church  of  the  state  of  departed  souls.  Their 
devotions  for  the  dead. 

3.  Practice  of  the  English  at  this  time  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ancients.  Grounds  thereof  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
and  praying  to  saints. 

3.  Death  of  Offa.  Province  of  Canterbury  reunited.  Lichfield  ceases 
to  be  an  archbishop's  see  :  the  reason  thereof.  Difference  amongst  histo- 
rians about  the  time  and  circumstances  of  that  change. 

4.  English  bishops  complain  of  imposing  the  necessity  of  a  pall,  as  a 
burden  and  usurpation  on  their  liberties  :  the  occasion  thereof :  show  and 
assert  their  ancient  rights. 

5.  English  bishops  assert  their  right  to  consecrate  their  own  metro- 
politans. 

6.  Division  said  reunion  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  acts  of  civil 
power. 

7.  The  eighth  century  concludes  with  the  division  of  the  empire. 

1.  J.  HE  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  age  would  lead 
one  to  think,  that  those  who  paid  such  mighty  honours  to 
bones  and  dust  would  run  into  a  greater  excess  of  honour  to 
departed  souls ;  yet,  for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  their 
sentiments  and  practices  at  this  time  were  no  other  than 
what  were  agreeable  to  the  ancient  church  in  the  preceding 
age.  Bede  makes  mention  of  the  prayers  and  psalms  and 
other  devotions  of  the  sisters  of  the  abbey  of  Streanaeshalch  > 
on  the  death  of  their  abbess  Hilda  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
speaks  of  her  as  a  woman  of  wonderful  sanctity,  and  of  the 
reception  of  her  soul  into  the  state  of  immediate  happiness  2. 
The  like  appears  on  the  death  of  that  historian  himself-^.  And 
the  epistle  of  Charles  the  Great  to  Offa  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  pope  Adrian  shows  that  the  practice  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  was  still  the  same  and  upon  the  same  foot.  For 
on  the  death  of  that  prelate  Charles  tells  that  prince,  that,  to 
give  testimony  of  his  friendship  and  love  to  Adrian  bishop  of 
Rome,  he  had  sent  a  charity  to  every  cathedral  church  in  his 
kingdom  of  Mercia  and  in  that  of  Ethelred,  who  was  at  this 

'  [Rather,  of  the    monastery  of  ^  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  IV,  33. 

Hackness,    about    13    miles    from  '    Asser.   Annal.   an.    734,   coll. 

Hild's  abbey  of  Streanaeshalch   or  Gale  p.  153. 
Whitby.] 

I  NEXT,  VOL.  I.  U 
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795.  time  king  of  Northumberland,  and  this  was  a  surplice  or 
surcoatj  desiring  that  he  would  require  that  prayers  should 
be  made  for  him,  though  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  his  soul 
was  at  rest**.  And  the  council  of  Calcuith  anno  816,  direct- 
ing the  obsequies  of  bishops,  requires  that  upon  the  death  of 
a  bishop,  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  a  tenth  part  of  his  goods 
should  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  that  upon  the  notice  of  his 
death  in  every  parish  the  congregation  should  resort  to  the 
church  and  sing  thirty  psalms  for  his  soul,  and  that  every 
bishop  and  abbot  should  sing  six  hundred  psalms  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  masses,  manumise  three  slaves,  give 
three  shillings  in  alms,  and  fast  thirty  days^. 

2.  Somewhat  answerable  to  this  practice,  the  liturgy 
ascribed  to  St.  James  requires  the  priest  to  pray  that  God 
would  remember  the  souls  of  all  holy  men  from  righteous 
Abel ;  but  it  was  that  they  might  rest  in  his  kingdom  and  in 
the  delights  of  paradise  •.  And  St.  Chrysostom  and  Cyril 
speak  of  oblations  for  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  and  martyrs  2 ;  and  St,  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  omis- 


*  "  C!ogno8cat  quoque  dilectio 
vestra,  quod  aliquam  benignitatem 
de  dalmaticis  nostris  vel  palliis  ad 
singulas  sedes  episcopales  regni 
vestri  vel  Ethelredi  direximus  in 
eleemosynam  domini  apostolid 
Adriani,  deprecantes  ut  pro  eo  in- 
tercedi  jubeatis;  nullam  habentes 
dubitationem  beatain  illius  animam 
iu  requie  esse,  sed  ut  fidem  et  dilec- 
tionem  ostendamus  in  amicum  nobis 
carissimum."  Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg. 
I,  fol.  17  a,  46;   [§  93  ed.  Hardy.] 

^  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1, 330, 
[Wilkins  I,  171.  The  requirements 
of  the  canon  may  be  more  accurately 
stated  thus  :  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  bishop  ("  pro 
anima  illius")  the  tenth  part  of  all 
his  substance  should  be  given  in 
alms  to  the  poor,  and  every  English- 
man of  his,  who  had  been  made  a 
slave  in  his  time,  should  be  set  free, 
to  the  end  that  thereby  he  might 
deserve  to  receive  ("  percipere  mere- 
atur")  reward  for  his  labour  and 
pardon  for  his  sins ;  further,  that 
throughout  the  several  dioceses 
("  parbbhlas")  of  the  province   in 


every  separate  church  all  the  com- 
pany of  God's  servants  ("omniB 
faraulorum  Dei  coetus")  should 
meet  at  the  church  and  chant  30 
psalms  for  the  soul  of  the  deceasea  ; 
that  every  bishop  and  abbot  should 
cause  600  psalms  to  be  chanted  and 
120  masses  to  be  celebrated,  and 
should  set  free  three  slaves,  and  give 
three  shillings  to  each  of  them ;  and 
that  every  monk  ("  singuli  servorum 
Dei")  should  fast  one  day,  that  they 
should  chant  a  certain  number  of 
Pater-nosters  daily  for  30  days,  and 
then  keep  the  30th  day  of  his  obit 
as  a  feast.  See  below,  I,  xv,  10, 
can.  10.] 

'  [Jacob.  Liturg.  cited  by  Ussher 
in  his  Answer  to  the  Jesuit's  Chal- 
lenge ch.  vii.  Works  ed.  Elrington 
vol.  Ill,  p.  211.] 
^  [Liturg.  iEgyptiac.  Basil.  Greg.et. 
Cyrilli,  Chrysost.  Liturg.,  Chrysost. 
Homil.  XXI  in  Act.  Opera  IX,  176, 
cited  by  Ussher  ibid.  pp.  202,  203. 
Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  V,  8,  9,  cited  by 
Bmgham  in  Orig.  Eccles.  XV,  iii, 
15,  where  and  in  §  16  the  subject  i» 
fully  treated.] 
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sion  hereof,  as  a  punishment  to  one  who  disobeys  the  canon  3.  795- 
And  accordingly  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Gregory^,  and  in  the 
account  that  Alcuinus*,  who  lived  at  this  time,  gives  of  the 
oflBces  for  the  dead,  all  the  offices  are  confined  to  the  souls  of 
such  as  departed  in  the  faith  and  rest  in  peace :  and  it  is 
upon  this  ground  that  Charles  the  Great  desires  the  prayers 
of  the  English  churches  for  the  soul  of  pope  Adrian.  But 
whilst  the  ancients  thus  explained  their  belief  of  the  existence 
and  happiness  of  departed  souls,  and  of  their  unity  and  com- 
munion with  the  saints ;  whilst  they  thus  did  honour  to  the 
memories,  and  glorified  God  for  the  examples  of  good  men 
on  earth,  and  the  rewards  he  had  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven  ; 
they  have  left  us  no  marks  of  purgatory,  but  founded  their 
devotions  on  grounds  so  contrary,  that  one  would  wonder 
how  these  practices  came  in  time  to  give  beginning  to  it. 
And  yet  it  is  very  probable  it  was  these  practices  that  after- 
wards opened  a  way  to  that  doctrine  and  the  corruptions  and 
abuses  founded  upon  it. 

But,  whilst  the  English  church  thus  far  followed  the 
ancients  in  the  mighty  honours  they  paid  to  good  men  de- 
parted this  life,  and  gave  their  alms,  and  offered  their  prayers 
to  God,  that  he  would  accelerate  the  consummation  of  their 
happiness,  and  accomplish  the  number  of  his  elect,  we  hear 
nothing  yet  of  praying  the  souls  of  bad  men  out  of  torments, 
or  bringing  souls  from  a  state  of  misery  to  happiness,  by  any 
charities  or  devotions  of  the  living ;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
instances  of  Hilda  and  Bede,  the  epistle  of  Charles  the  Great, 
and  the  aforesaid  canon  of  Calcuith,  show  plainly  that  the 
persons  most  renowned  for  sanctity  had  the  greatest  share  in 
the  offices  performed  at  this  time  by  the  English  church  for 
departed  souls.  And,  was  there  no  other  argument  against 
the  invocation  of  saints,  praying  for  them  and  praying  to 
them  are  practices  founded  upon  such  opposite  reasons,  that 
this  practice  alone  in  praying  for  them  is  enough  to  show 
they  did  not  pray  to  them.  And  though  there  are  some  dark 
sayings  in  the  writers  of  this  and  the  preceding  age,  that  in 

3  Cyprian.  Epist.  66,  ed.  Pamel.,  ibid.  pp.  212,  213,  and  by  Bingbam 

[Epist.  I,  ed.  Oxon.]  ibid.j 

'»  [Gregor.   Sacram.  et  Antiph.,        *  [Alcuin.  OflSc.  per  Ferias,  Per. 

Opera  HI,  4,  725,  cited  by  Ussher  IV,  cited  by  Ussher  ibid.  p.  217.] 

u2 
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795.  after-times  were  made  use  of  to  colour  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, yet  it  is  very  evident  that  in  the  canons  of  Theodore 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  it  is  not  only  forbid,  in  the  sixty- 
third  canon,  to  say  mass  for  the  souls  of  such  men  as  laid 
violent  hands  on  themselves,  but  in  the  fifty-sixth  canon  it  is 
declared  blasphemy  to  say  mass  for  a  wicked  man  ^,  doctrines 
that  seem  no  way  to  agree  with  that  of  purgatory. 

796.  3.  Whilst  the  affairs  of  the  English  churches  continued 
in  this  posture,  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians  died,  and  with  him 
determined  the  great  designs  he  had  formed ;  for,  though  a 
change  did  not  immediately  ensue,  yet  in  few  years  his  suc- 
cessors became  tributaries  to  the  West-Saxons,  and  the  arch- 
bishopric he  had  erected  at  Lichfield  returned  to  Canterbury 
again.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  and  the  learned  publisher  of 
the  Anglia  Sacra  fix  the  death  of  Offa,  and  consequently  the 
first  movements  to  the  changes  which  ensued,  in  the  year 

794  '  :  but  Baronius  places  the  coming  of  that  prince  to 
Rome  the  year  following ;  and  (which  is  more)  it  appears  by 
the  letter  of  Charles  the  Great  to  Offa  that  he  survived  the 
death  of  pope  Adrian,  and  Adrian  did  not  die  till  the  year 

795  2  .  for  which  reasons  I  have  followed  Asserius,  and  placed 
the  death  of  this  prince  in  this  year^.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ecgfrid;  but,  he  dying  within  the  year,  Cenwulf  succeeded  in 
that  kingdom. 

Ethelard  was  at  this  time  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
room  of  Lambertus  deceased :  who,  being  a  wise  and  useful 
prelate,  was  generally  favoured  in  the  pretence  he  set  on 
foot  to  have  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  restored  to  the  province 
of  Canterbury ;  and  though  Aldulphus  *  archbishop  of  Lich- 


*   Concil.    Labbe   VI,    1877    a.  is  said  to  haveliappened  on  July  39, 

[These  are  some  Capitula  ascribed  796.] 

to 'ITieodore,  which  were  first  printed  2  fiaron.  Annal.  an.  795,  xxxix. 

by   D'Achery   in    his   Spicilegium.  Malmesb.  ibid.    [Baronius  does  not 

But  the  genuine  Penitential  of  Theo-  determine  the  year  of  Offa's  visit  to 

dore,  as  printed  by  Thorpe  from  a  Rome,  but  says  that  it  was  "  ulti- 

MS.  in  C.C.C.C.  gives  very  differ-  mis  Hadriani  temporibus".    Adrian 

ent  directions.  Theodor.  Lib.  Poeni-  died  on  Christmas-day  795.] 

tent,  c.  XIV,  §   15,  Ancient  Laws  *  Asser.  Annal,  an.  796. 

&c.  pp.  303,  303.]  4  [Rather,    Hygeberht.    See  be- 

'  Sax.  Chron.  an.  794.  Wharton,  fore,  xii,  9,  note  8 ;  and  below,  I,  xv, 

Angl.  Sacr.  I,  430.  [In  three  MSS.  6,  note  7.] 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Offa's  death 
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field  was  living,  yet  Cenwulf  king  of  the  Mercians  was  pre-  796. 
vailed  upon  to  yield  to  the  change.  But  I  cannot  ascribe  the 
success  of  the  archbishop,  as  our  historians  generally  do, 
wholly  to  the  zeal  and  capacity  of  that  prelate,  though  no 
doubt  they  had  a  part  in  it.  For  about  this  time  Kenulphus 
had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  took  Eadbert  or  Ethel- 
bert  surnamed  Praen,  the  king  thereof,  prisoner,  and  placed 
Cuthred  a  tributary  prince  in  his  room  '■> ;  and  the  security 
of  this  his  new  conquest  made  it  so  necessary  to  keep  the 
archbishop  and  people  steady  in  his  interest  by  restoring  the 
see  of  Canterbury  to  its  ancient  honour,  that  one  cannot  for- 
bear thinking  that  Kenidphus  acted  chiefly  by  considerations 
of  this  kind  ^. 

4.  Whilst  things  were  thus  carried  on  in  England,  the  798. 
designs  of  Charlemagne  obliged  him  to  make  mighty  court 
to  the  bishops  of  Eome.  And  the  favours  he  showed  to 
those  prelates  gave  such  encouragement  to  the  sentiments 
first  published  under  his  father  Pepin  by  Boniface  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  that  the  metropolitans  ought  to  fetch,  or  send  for 
their  palls  from  Kome  ',  that  about  this  time  it  began  to  be 
pretended  that  this  obligation  extended  to  England  ;  which 
the  English  bishops  looked  upon  as  an  encroachment  and 
usurpation  and  burden  upon  them.  And  Athelardus  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  going  to  Rome  about  this  time  2,  whe- 
ther upon  the  occasion  of  this  usurpation,  or  in  pursuance  of 
it  to  demand  a  pall,  or  to  engage  Leo  the  Third,  then  pope, 
in  the  design  to  reunite  the  province  of  Canterbury,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  new  pretence 
had  a  great  share  in  that  journey.  For  the  synodical  epistle 
of  the  English  bishops,  sent  by  Athelardus  to  pope  Leo,  is 

5  Sax.  Chron.  an.  796.  Malmesb.  Reg.  I,  §.   15 :  Alcuin.  Epist.  60, 

Gest.  Reg.  I,  fol.  13  b,  20-26,  ed.  ed.    Froben.     The   archbishop  was 

Savile,  [§  95  ed.  Hardy,    lliis  con-  probably   restored   by  Cenwulf  on 

quest  is  rightly  placed  in  the  year  798  his  victory  over  Eadberht.] 

by  Simeon  of  Durham.]  ^  ConcU.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  238, 

•  [Lappenberg    takes    the    same  [Wilkins  I,  91.    See  before,  xi,  6, 

view   of    CenwulTs  policy.      Hist.  9.] 

Engl.  tr.  Thorpe  I,  239.     It  should  *  [From  Alcuin.  Epist.  173  and 

be  remembered  that  Eadberht  Praen  174  compared  with  175  and  176,  ed. 

was  an  usurper,  and  that  Aethel-  Froben.,  it  appears  that  Aethelheard 

heard  had  fled  from  his  diocese  to  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  800.] 
avoid  his  tyranny.   Malmsb.  Gest. 
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798.  little  else  but  a  remonstrance,  showing  the  novelty  and  un- 
[800.]  reasonableness  of  that  pretence.  For  therein  they  tell  that 
prelate,  that  they  understood  by  the  history  of  Bede,  that 
their  predecessors  knew  nothing  of  the  fatigue  and  drudgery 
of  going  to  Rome  for  palls,  as  of  late  had  been  used ;  that 
Augustin  after  the  conversion  of  the  English  went  to  the 
archbishop  of  Aries  to  receive  consecration ;  that  during  his 
lifetime  he  consecrated  his  successor  Laurentius ;  that  Mel- 
litus  and  Justus,  the  succeeding  archbishops,  were  likewise 
consecrated  by  Augustin,  and  Paulinus  by  Justus :  that  in 
an  epistle  of  Albinus  or  Alcuinus  to  king  Offa  he  had  told 
that  prince,  that  the  English  archbishops  ought  to  consecrate 
each  other,  and  tha^  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  send  a  pall  to  the  archbishop  so  consecrated :  that  this 
had  been  practised  in  the  cases  of  Justus,  Paulinus,  and  Ho- 
norius  :  that  it  was  the  dissensions  of  princes  which  had 
changed  this  usage  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  church:  and 
that,  whilst  this  usage  continued,  the  bishops  of  Rome  prac- 
tised the  advice  of  our  Saviour,  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give  ^  ;  and  there  was  no  room  for  simony  '*. 

5.  In  this  manner  did  the  English  bishops  write  to  pope 
Leo:  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  before  mentioned.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  when  this  usage  of  giving  a  pall  begun  to  pre- 
vail about  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that  prelate  was  so 
far  from  making  it  necessary  to  an  archbishop,  that  he  him- 
self sent  several  palls  to  several  private  bishops,  and  deter- 
mined it  should  only  be  bestowed  on  bishops  of  singular 
merit,  and  upon  their  desire  ^ ;  and  that,  when  it  was  given,  it 
should  be  bestowed  without  any  fees  or  charge  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  given-.  And  this-^  was  confirmed  by  a  canon 
of  a  synod  held  by  pope  Gregory  in  Rome* :  and,  if  this  one 
canon  had  been  observed,  all  the  other  canons  relating  to  this 
usage  might  have  been  spared.  And  the  necessity  thereof 
had  been  unknown  to  this  day,  if  Gregory's  successors  had 
not  departed  from  his  doctrine,  and  learnt  in  after-ages  to 


«  [Matth.  X,  8.]  2  [Gregor.  Epist.  V,  57.] 

^  Angl.   Sacr.    I,  461.    [Concil.  »  [Namely,  tnat  it  should  be  be- 

Wilkins  I,  166.]  stowed  without  fee  or  chargej 

»  Gregor.  Epist.  VII,  5,  [IX,  11,  *  Concil.  Labbe  V,  1587,  [Manri 

ed.  1705.^866  before,  xi,4.J  X,  435  ;  cap.  5.] 
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make  use  of  the  pall  as  an  artifice  to  enlarge  their  power  and  798. 
enrich  themselves ;  for  it  was  making  it  thus  useful  to  them-  [800.] 
selves,  that  first  made  it  so  necessary  to  the  archbishops  of 
the  western  churches.  But  it  is  plain  by  an  epistle  of  Boni- 
face archbishop  of  Mentz,  that  he  had  no  sooner  introduced 
that  usage  into  France  but  corruption  immediately  followed 
it  ^ :  and  nothing  less  can  be  meant  by  the  insinuation  of  the 
English  prelates,  when  they  say  that  anciently  there  was  no 
simony,  and  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  gave  freely,  but  that 
the  extortion  of  money  had  followed  this  usage  into  England. 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  corruption,  and  the  dangerous 
pretence  which  supported  it,  gave  occasion  to  this  synodical 
epistle  sent  by  the  English  bishops  to  pope  Leo. 

But,  whatever  the  occasion  was,  that  remonstrance  has  such 
marks  of  wisdom  and  foresight  as  could  not  be  expected  from 
men  charmed  with  the  arts  and  superstition  of  Rome,  and 
that  had  only  tasted  of  the  greediness  of  that  see.  For  by  as- 
serting their  right  to  consecrate  their  own  metropolitans,  and 
that  their  going  to  Rome  to  demand  their  palls  was  a  novelty 
and  abuse,  they  did  plainly  assert  their  being  a  church  free 
and  independent  on  the  patriarchate  of  Rome :  the  consecrsr 
tion,  or  at  least  the  confirmation,  of  metropolitans  within 
their  patriarchate  being  ever  esteemed  the  first  and  distin- 
guishing right  of  every  patriarch;  a  right  too  so  essential  and 
inseparable  from  the  patriarchal  dignity,  that  Monsieur  Du 
Pin  reproaches  the  ignorance  of  those  who  pretend  to  set 
them  apart.  "  I  extremely  wonder*^,  saith  he,  "  that  some 
men,  who  confess  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  not  a  right 
to  consecrate  all  the  metropolitans  of  the  western  churches, 
do  yet  pretend  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  patriarchs  of 
all  the  west"**. 

Besides  the  aforesaid  epistle,  which  seems  to  be  the  synodi- 
cal epistle  wrote  by  Athelardus  and  his  suffragans  and  men- 
tioned in  the  epistle  of  Kenulphus  king  of  the  Mercians, 

'  [A  letter  from  pope  Zachary  to  Boniface,  in  which  he   made  the 

Boniface,  in  which  he  denies  and  charge,  is  not  extant,  or  at  least  has 

repudiates  the  charge  of  taking  fees  not  been  pubhshed ;  nor  do  any  of 

for    archiepiscopal   palls,   is  to  be  his  printed  letters  contain  such  a 

found  in  Baron.  Annal.  an.  743,  x,  complaint.] 

and   in    Concil.  Labbe  VI,    1504,  ^  \)^  pjn  jg  Antiq.  Eccles.  Di«- 

Mansi  XH,  334.     But  the  letter  of  cipl.  Dissert.  I,  §  xi,  p.  43,  ed.  1691. 
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798.  Kenulphus  wrote  another  letter  upon  this  occasion  in  the 
[800.]  name  of  his  bishops  and  nobility  as  well  as  of  himself; 
wherein  he  tells  pope  Leo  that  he  was  informed  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  contrary  to  the 
canons  of  pope  Gregory,  and  blames  the  see  of  Rome  for  the 
share  it  had  in  erecting  the  new  archbishopric  7.  In  answer 
to  which,  pope  Leo,  in  a  letter  to  Kenulphus  king  of  the 
Mercians  and  the  nobility  and  bishops  of  England,  endea- 
vours to  excuse  the  conduct  of  pope  Adrian,  and  saith  that 
that  prelate  had  not  been  the  doer  of  it ;  only  at  the  desire  of 
Offa  king  of  the  Mercians  and  several  of  the  bishops  and  no- 
bility of  England  that  prelate  had  approved  what  they  had 
done,  and  sent  a  pall  to  the  new  archbishop^.  And  in  the 
same  epistle  pope  Leo  approved  the  proceedings  of  Cenwulf, 
as  Adrian  had  done  that  of  Offa. 

6.  But,  though  all  this  ceremony  was  paid  to  these  prelates, 
it  seems  evident  from  Malmesbury's  account  of  these  affairs, 
that  Offa  erected  the  new  archbishopric,  and  then  sent  to 
Rome  to  have  the  approbation  of  what  he  had  done ;  and  that 
Kenulphus  took  the  same  method  in  uniting  the  divided  pro- 
vince, of  whom  that  historian  saith,  that  he  restored  Ethelard 
to  the  ancient  dignity  his  predecessor  Lambert  was  deprived 
of.  And  the  matter  will  be  still  plainer,  that  his  restoration 
was  the  act  of  the  king,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  for  what  is  said  of  this  prelate's  holding  a 
provincial  synod  together  M'ith  twelve  suffragan  bishops  in  the 
year  796^.  For  this  was  two,  if  not  three,  years  before  he 
went  to  Rome  upon  that  occasion ;  and  it  is  certain  he  could 
not  have  half  that  number  of  suffragans,  if  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  was  not  restored  to  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The 
learned  collector  of  the  Britisli  Councils  gives  this  council  the 
title  of  the  council  of  Bacanceld,  and  places  it  in  the  year 

''  Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  I,  fol.  16  Leoni   Adrian!   successori  epistola, 

a,  ed.  Savile,  [§  88  ed.  Hardy.  The  .4vthelardum  successorem  Lanbrihti 

king  carefully  refrains  from  blaming  in    pristinara    dignitatem    subleva- 

pope  Adrian  or  the  see  of  Rome.]  vit."]     Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  I,  fol. 

**  Angl.  Sacr.  1, 460.  [See  before,  15   b,   48,   ed.  Savile,    [§  87    ed. 

xii,  8,  note  2.     Malmesbury  gives  Hardy.] 

another  answer  of  pope  Leo  address-  2  Sax.  Chron.  an.  796.    [This  ac- 

ed  to  the  king  alone.     Gest.  Reg.  I,  count  is  only  found  in  one  MS.  of 

^  89J  the  Chronicle,  and  Ingram  calls  it 

'  [*'  KcQulfus,  nuUi  ante  se  regi  "  a  Norman  interpolation".  See  be- 

potentia  vti  religione  impar,  missa  low,  I,  xv,  3,  4.] 
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798';  and  amongst  the  subscribers  of  this  Council  gives  us  798. 
the  name  of  Aldulphus,  formerly  archbishop  of  Lichfield  \  [800.] 
subscribing  as  a  private  bishop.  This  would  clear  this  affair 
beyond  dispute,  if  it  could  be  relied  upon  :  because  it  appears 
from  hence  that  Athelardus  had  recovered  his  right,  and  the 
bishop  of  Lichfield  given  up  his  pretence,  by  appearing  at  the 
synod  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  owned  himself  his 
suffragan ;  and  all  this  before  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  so 
much  as  let  into  the  knowledge  of  this  affair.  But,  as  that 
learned  writer  well  observes,  it  seems  most  probable  that  this 
council  is  mistaken  for  that  held  at  Cloveshoe  some  years 
after. 

However,  what  Malmesbury  ascribes  to  Kenulphus  is  no 
more  than  what  he  saith  was  intended,  and  would  have  been 
accomplished,  by  his  predecessor  Ecgfrid,  if  death  had  not 
prevented  him  ^. 

7.  This  century  concluded  with  an  affair  which  had  a  800. 
mighty  influence  on  the  succeeding  ages,  and  this  was  the 
translation  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Franks.  Charles 
Martel,  the  founder  of  the  Caroline  line,  and  to  whose  loins 
France  owes  its  kings,  and  the  most  considerable  princes  of 
the  west  the  best  of  their  blood,  was  above  sixty  years  before 
only  mayor  and  duke  of  the  French  ;  from  which  station  the 
family  rose  by  such  quick  and  hasty  steps,  that  his  son 
Pepin,  by  the  trains  Charles  had  laid,  possessed  himself  of 
the  crown  of  France  about  the  year  751,  and  his  grandson 
Charlemagne,  after  he  had  added  Germany  to  his  dominions, 
was  on  Christmas-day  this  year  crowned  and  proclaimed  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  his  son  Pepin  king  of  Italy. 

This  prince  had  some  years  before  been  possessed  of  Rome 
and  all  that  remained  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  and  disposed  and 
ordered  all  the  affairs  thereof,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  do- 
minion ;  but  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  patrician 
and  perpetual  consul  and  tribune,  till  his  time  came  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  title  of  emperor.  The  pretence  of  the 
Romans  and  pope  Leo  was  the  horrible  wickedness  of  the 
empress  Irene  ;  who  about  two  or  three  years  before  this  had 

3  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  317,     See  before,  xii,  9,  note  8.] 
[Wilkins  1, 162.]  »  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  I,  foh 

4  [Aldulf  never  was  archbishop.     113  a,  53. 
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800.  put  out  the  ej'es  of  her  own  son,  the  emperor  Constantine, 
and  possessed  herself  of  the  empire  '.  But,  how  wicked 
soever  that  princess  was,  it  appears  that  after  his  advance  to 
the  empire  Charlemagne,  in  hopes  to  unite  the  two  empires 
or  at  least  to  get  possession  of  the  eastern  empire,  sent  to 
propose  a  match  betwixt  himself  and  that  princess  ;  and  this 
affair  was  so  far  advanced,  that  Charles'  ambassadors  were 
at  Constantinople  to  conclude  it,  when  that  princess  was  de- 
posed and  banished  by  Nicephorus-.  This  put  an  end  to  this 
treaty,  but  gave  beginning  to  another,  by  which  it  was  about 
two  years  after  agreed,  that  Charles  should  quietly  enjoy  the 
title  of  emperor  and  all  the  dominions  belonging  thereunto 
in  Italy  to  the  rivers  of  Aufidus  and  the  Vulturnus  ^.  But, 
however  unsuccessful  this  treaty  with  the  empress  was,  the 
treaty  is  enough  to  show  that  the  bishop  and  people  of  Rome 
acted  upon  other  views,  and  that  the  wickedness  of  that 
princess  was  only  a  cover  to  somewhat  else.  And  he  who 
considers  how  Charles  and  the  bishop  and  people  of  Rome 
found  their  several  accounts  in  this  transaction  will  not  be 
long  to  seek  for  the  true  reason  of  it.  And  a  little  time  will 
show  us  of  what  consequence  this  change  was  to  the  churches, 
as  well  as  the  kingdoms,  of  the  west. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

AB  ANNO  800  AD  ANNUM  816. 

1.  Revolutions  in  the  state,  with  which  this  centviry  begins  :  the  effects 
thereof  on  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

2.  Council  held  at  Cloveshoe  :  reunion  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
confirmed  therein.  Monasteries  forbid  to  choose  seculars  for  their  govern- 
ors.    Reflections  on  the  subscriptions  to  that  decree. 

3.  Councils  of  Cloveshoe  and  Bacanceld  confounded.  The  aforesaid 
coostitution  ascribed  to  both  :  reflections  thereon. 

4.  Mr.  Wharton's  judgment  of  the  council  of  Bacanceld.  That  of 
Spelman  :  objections  against  it. 

5.  Constitution  of  Leo  not  subscribed  at  the  council  of  Cloveshoe. 
Conjecture  at  the  reason  and  occasion  of  the  subscriptions  ascribed  to  the 
council  of  Qoveshoe. 

*,■   1^  «•  2JRV^    ^^"^-  ^'^^'  H^*-        *  Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France,  1.  IX, 
Miscell.  XXIII,  39.  an.  803. 

2  Ibid,  cq,  4& — ^53. 
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6.  Athelardus  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dies  immediately  after  the  re- 
union of  his  province.  The  bishop  of  Lichfield  continues  his  pall :  Alcui- 
nus'  sense  thereof  and  terras  of  accommodation  offered  to  him. 

7.  Eardulphus  king  of  Northumberland  said  by  Baronius  to  be  restored 
by  pope  Leo.    The  account  our  historians  give  of  that  affair. 

8.  Baronius  contradicted  by  the  foreign  historians.  His  inferences 
from  the  charity  of  Offa  and  restoration  of  Eardulphus  equally  ground- 
less :  the  folly  thereof. 

9.  Pope  Leo  restored  by  Charlemagne :  Baronius  has  not  the  same 
sense  thereof,  as  of  the  restoration  of  the  king  of  Northumberland. 
Contrary  inference  from  them  by  the  favourers  of  the  papal  power. 

10.  Council  of  Calcuith  meets :  canons  thereof. 

11.  Decreeing  part  of  this  Council  in  the  name  of  the  bishops.  In  the 
ancient  English  Councils  names  not  subscribed,  but  signed  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross.     Their  pattern  taken  from  the  ancient  church. 

12.  Councils  and  charters  wherein  monastics  concerned,  different  firom 
other  councils :  instances  thereof.     Not  to  be  all  pronounced  impostures. 

13.  Conjecture  at  the  reason  of  this  difference  in  the  forms  of  those 
assemblies  which  pass  by  the  names  of  councils. 

1.  J.  HIS  age  began  with  a  turn  of  affairs  in  England,  not  801. 
unlike  to  that  in  the  empire  with  which  the  last  century  con- 
eluded ;  for  the  heptarchy,  which  had  now  continued  two  or 
three  ages,  in  the  beginning  of  this  age  determined  in  the 
monarchy  of  Egbert  a  king  of  the  West-Saxons  '.  The  hep- 
tarchy had  been  subject  to  the  inconveniences  that  ever  at- 
tend little  principalities,  contiguous,  and  ill  distinguished ; 
and  this  had  frequently  changed  the  boundaries  of  these 
kingdoms  in  proportion  to  the  power  and  conduct  of  the 
princes  that  possessed  them.  And  the  several  princes  had 
the  titles  of  monarchs  and  tributaries  in  their  turns :  but  the 
title  of  monarch,  which  ever  waited  on  success,  was  for  that 
reason  ever  fleeting  and  uncertain,  and  shifted  from  one 
kingdom  to  another  ^ ;  but  was  never  hereditary  till  this  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  Offa  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, a  great  and  powerful  prince,  by  continual  war  impover- 
ished and  broke  the  forces  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
and  preserved  the  title  of  monarch  to  himself  during  his  life- 
time ;  and  his  successor  in  that  kingdom  maintained  that 
post,  till  Egbert,  a  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  overcame  him 

*  [See  below,  I,  xvi,  9.]  '  [See  before,  i,  7,  note  a.J 
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80 '.  in  battle,  and  snatched  that  title  from  his  hands  ^5.  Egbert 
was  great  nephew  to  Ina  king  of  the  West-Saxons  * ;  and  for 
this  reason  Brihtric,  his  immediate  predecessor,  was  jealous 
of  him  :  and  this  forced  him  first  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Offa 
king  of  the  Mercians ;  but,  thinking  himself  not  safe  there,  he 
fled  into  France,  where  he  continued  for  some  time  under  the 
protection  of  Charlemagne.  But,  Brihtric  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons  dying  not  long  after,  a  way  was  opened  to  his  return  ; 
for  upon  his  death  Egbert  was  called  home,  and  advanced  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  We^t-Saxons  ^.  And  no  sooner  was  he 
well  settled  in  his  kingdom  but  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Britons.  Afterwards  overcoming  Beornwolfus  king  of 
the  Mercians  in  the  battle  of  EUendune  about  the  year  823^ 
he  quickly  made  that  kingdom,  together  with  those  of  the 
Northumbrians  and  East- Angles,  tributary,  and  united  the 
other  kingdoms  to  his  own. 

The  church  could  not  but  have  a  great  part  in  these 
changes  and  violent  revolutions  of  the  state  :  and  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Danes  and  other  northern  people,  who  for 
some  time  had  infested  the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  by 
destroying  of  monasteries  and  churches  and  massacring  the 
clergy  and  monks,  whenever  in  their  power,  added  still  to 
the  disquiet  and  calamities  the  churches  of  England  sufiered 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

2.  Before  the  war  betwixt  Egbert  the  West-Saxon  and  the 
Mercians  broke  out,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  returned 
from  Rome  with  pope  Leo's  approbation  of  what  had  been 
done  in  England  in  the  restoration  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
to  its  ancient  dignity  ^  ;  and,  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
present  peace,  a  provincial  synod  was  called,  and  met  at 
Cloveshoe  in  the  year  803 :  where  the  bishops  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  being  met  togetlier,  Ethelard  archbishop  of 

'  [It  was   not   Oflfa's   immediate  in  the  year  800 ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  in 

successor  that  Egbert  conquered.]  Monum.    Hist.     Brit.,     Introduct. 

^  [Egbert  was  fourth  in  descent  pp.  120,  121,  maintains  that   date 

from  Ini's  brother.  Chron.  Sax.  an.  against  Mr.  Kemble.] 

855 :    Flor.  Wigorn.  Geneal.      Ini  '  Sax.  Chron.  an.  823.  [Mr.  Har- 

resigned  his  kingdom  in  726.  Lap-  dy  on  Malmesb.  Gest.  Keg.  II,  106, 

penberg    Hist.    Engl.   tr.   Thorpe,  places  the  battle  in  824.] 

1,  366.J  1  Leonis  Epist.,   Concil.   Britan. 

*  fEgbert's  accession  as  king  of  Spelman  I,  322,  [Wilkins  I,  165.} 
the  West-Saxons  is  usually  placed 
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Canterbury  presided  as  their  metropolitan  ;  and,  having  first  803 , 
related  the  proceedings  of  king  OfFa  in  dividing  the  province, 
he  in  the  name  of  the  council  denounced  the  heavy  wrath  and 
indignation  of  Almighty  God  against  all  princes  or  prelates 
that  should  presume  for  the  time  to  come  to  invade  the 
rights  or  lessen  the  privileges  of  the  archbishops  or  see  of 
Canterbury-.  In  several  editions  of  the  Councils,  imme- 
diately after  this  Council,  there  is  subjoined  a  constitution, 
intituled  a  decree  of  archbishop  Ethelard-^,  concerning  the 
liberty  or  privileges  of  religious  houses  in  the  choice  of  their 
governors,  being  in  effect  the  same  with  a  late  constitution  of 
pope  Leo  forbidding  the  monastics  to  choose  secular  persons 
for  their  governors. 

This  council  is  said  to  be  held  the  fourth  of  the  Ides  of 
October^,  the  eleventh  of  the  Indiction,  and  in  the  year  803; 
and  to  be  subscribed  by  twelve  bishops,  besides  the  arch- 
bishop, nineteen  abbots,  thirty-eight  presbyters,  one  arch- 
deacon, and  two  deacons  ^ ;  and  in  the  Collections  of  Spelman 
and  Labbe^  the  world  is  obliged  with  their  names.  Yet  one 
has  much  ado  to  forbear  thinking  that  the  affair  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  and  the  confirming  the  constitution  of  pope  Leo 
were  not  the  product  of  one  assembly,  and  that  the  sub- 
scriptions, if  not  the  work  of  a  later  hand,  rather  contain  the 
names  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  in  time  received  the  constitu- 
tion of  Leo,  than  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  present 
in  this  council. 

3.  All  that  seems  certain  and  to  be  relied  upon  is,  that 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
was  restored  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  that  the 

2  Ibid.  Spelman,  324,  [Wilkins,  transcript,  was  taken  by  the  bUhop 
166.]  of  Rochester  for  his  own  use,  ana 

3  ["  Decretunl  Adelardi  archi-  that  he  therefore  thought  it  needless 
episcopi  de  libertate  ecclesiarum."]      to  add  his  own  signature  to  it. 

4  [October  12.]  The   document  which  bears   the 
*  L  To  the  Coimcil,  as  published  by     larger  number  of  signatures  is  the 

Spelman,  there  are  no  subscriptions,  decree  concerning   the   freedom   of 

The  correct  copy  given  by  Wilkins  religious  houses.     The  number   of 

and  Kemble(Coa.  Diplom.  no.  185)  subscriptions  pubUshed  by  Spelman 

bears   the  signatures   of  the  arch-  was  not  counted  accurately  by  Inett, 

bishop,  eleven  bishops  (wanting  the  and  Kemblehas  printed  a  still  larger 

bishop  of  Rochester),  and  four  ab-  number  in  Cod.  Diplom.  1024.] 
hots.   Johnson  conjectures  that  this         ^    [^('oncil.     Labue     VII,    1149, 

copy,  or  the  copy  of  which  this  is  a  Mansi  XIII,  1024.] 
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803.  aforesaid  constitution  was  about  this  time  received  by  the 
English  church.  But,  when  this  is  said,  all  that  remains  is 
attended  with  difficulties  that  are  not  to  be  accounted  for, 
especially  what  is  said  of  the  aforesaid  constitution  of  Leo, 
and  the  subscriptions  said  to  be  made  thereunto  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Cloveshoe.  For  the  Saxon  Chronicle  teUs  us  of  a 
council  called  by  Ethelard  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
year  796',  wherein  the  aforesaid  constitution  of  Leo  was  re- 
ceived by  that  prelate  and  twelve  suffragan  bishops.  And 
yet  it  appears  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  was  that  very  year  laid  waste,  and  the  king  thereof 
taken  prisoner  by  Cenwulf  king  of  the  Mercians^,  and  carried 
away,  had  his  eyes  put  out  and  his  hands  cut  off;  and,  if 
there  was  no  other  objection  against  that  council,  one  would 
think  the  confusions  such  a  war  must  necessarily  occasion 
should  leave  no  room  for  an  assembly  of  this  kind.  Nor 
does  that  assembly  seem  better  to  agree  with  Leo's  accession 
to  the  chair,  than  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  England ; 
for  upon  inquiry  it  appears  that  Leo  was  but  that  year,  or  at 
the  most  the  middle  of  the  year  preceding,  advanced  to  the 
papacy^,  and  could  not  have  [had]  ^  time  to  make  and  trans- 
mit this  constitution  to  England 

The  learned  collector  of  the  British  Councils  calls  that 
council  the  council  of  Bacanceld,  and  places  it  in  the  year 
798^.  That  Council  takes  no  notice  of  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  but  in  what  respects  the  constitution 
ascribed  to  Leo  that  Council  is  word  for  word  the  same  with 
that  said  to  be  held  at  Cloveshoe  about  five  years  after^; 
and  for  the  most  part  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are  the 
same.  But,  whereas  the  Saxon  Chronicle  saith  there  were 
only  twelve  suffragan  bishops  present  at  the  council  of  Bacan- 

•  Sax.  Chron.  an.  796.    [Tlie  ac-  ^  [llie  word  "  had"  is  not  in  the 

count  of  this  council  is  only  found  first  edition.] 

in  one  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ^  [Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1, 317, 

and  Ingram,  as  has  been  said  before,  Wilkins  I,  162.  Kemble,  Cod.  Di- 

xiv,  6,  note  2,  calls  it  "a  Norman  plom.  1018.     In  the  record  of  the 

interpolation".]  council   printed   by    Kemble    (who 

2  [Cenwulf's  victory  over  Ead-  however  marks  it  as  a  doubtful 
berht  Praen,  the  usurper  in  Kent,  document)  the  name  of  the  place  is 
was  in  798.  See  before,  xiv,  3,  spelt  BachancAiWe.  See  before,  viii, 
especially  notes  5,  6.]  3,  note  15.] 

3  [Leo  III  was  consecrated  De-  ^  [That  is,  in  803.] 
cember  27^J95.] 
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celd7,  in  the  subscriptions  to  this  Council ^  we  have  the  names  803. 
of  seventeen  bishops  subscribed,  which  are  four  or  five  more 
than  ever  there  were  at  one  time  within  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury. And  three  or  four  of  the  bishops  who  are  said  to 
subscribe  this  Council  had  been  dead  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
years  before ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  Wharton  observes,  was  the 
case  of  Daniel,  Forthere,  and  Acca^.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  those  three  bishops  lived  together  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century  :  Daniel  was  made  bishop  of  Win- 
chester about  the  year  705,.  and  died  about  the  year  745  ; 
Forthere  was  made  bishop  of  Sherborne  about  the  year  710, 
and  died  about  the  year  737*^;  Acca  was  made  bishop  of 
Hagulstad  about  the  year  709,  and  died  about  the  year  739. 
And  it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  bishops  whose  names 
are  afi^ed  to  this  Council  were  not  bishops  till  some  years 
after,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  above-mentioned  died  before. 

4.  Upon  these  grounds  the  aforesaid  council  of  Bacanceld 
is  rejected  as  an  imposture  by  Mr.  Wharton  1.  And  the 
learned  collector  thinks  it  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Clove- 
shoe  2  :  but  this  conjecture,  by  subjecting  that  council  to  the 
objections  against  the  former,  will  rather  rob  us  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Cloveshoe  than  defend  that  of  Bacanceld.  Besides, 
whatever  is  to  be  said  for  that  council  of  Cloveshoe,  there  are 
certainly  some  mistakes  in  the  circumstances  thereof:  for, 
whereas  it  is  said  to  be  held  in  the  year  803,  the  eleventh  of 
the  Indiction,  and  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  October,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  fourth  ides  of  October,  the  eleventh  of  the  Indic- 
tion, falls  in  with  the  year  802,  and  the  fourth  ides  of  October 
in  the  year  803  is  the  twelfth  of  the  Indiction^.   Besides,  ac- 

7  Sax.   Chron.  an.   796.      [The     Huntendun.  an  736.] 
Saxon  Chronicle  (Joes  not  say  where         '  Wharton,  ibid. 

this  council  was  held.]  2  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  318, 

8  [As  printed  by  Spelman,  Wil-     [Wilkins  I,  162.] 

kins,  and  Kemble.]  3  [This  reasoninjf  is  right  accord- 

^   Wharton    de    Episc.    Londin.  ing  to  those  Indictions  which  began 

p.  23.  in   September.     But  the  Indiction 

•0  [Forthere  succeeded  Aldhelm  in  now   in   use   in    England   was  the 

the  see  of  Sherborne  in  710.     'ITie  Pontifical,    which    was    coincident 

date   of  his   death   is   not   known,  with   the   year   of  our   Lord,   and 

According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  therefore  began  on  Christmas-dav 

and  Florence  of  Worcester  he  went  at   this   time.     See   Kemble,    Coa. 

to   Rome  in  7^7,  having  probably  Diplom.  vol.  I,  Introd.  p.  Ixxix.] 
resigned  his  bishopric :    see  Henr. 
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803.  cording  to  the  judicious  author  of  the  Fasti  ^,  Werenbert 
bishop  of  Leicester,  one  of  the  subscribers  of  this  Council, 
was  not  made  bishop  of  Leicester  till  the  year  807 ;  and 
Alhmund  bishop  of  Winchester,  not  till  the  year  follow- 
ing ;  and  Osmund  bishop  of  London,  not  till  ten  years  after 
this  council :  and,  whereas  Weohthun  subscribes  as  bishop  of 
Selsey,  it  appears  that  Osa  or  Bosa  was  bishop  of  that  see  in 
the  year  803  ;  and  the  aforesaid  judicious  writer  places  the 
succession  of  Wihthun  or  Weohthun  in  the  year  873,  which  is 
seventy  years  after  this  council.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
observation  of  the  learned  collector  on  this  council,  that  the 
manner  of  subscribing  is  what  he  had  never  seen  in  any 
provincial  Councils 

5.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  although  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  there  was  such  an  assembly  as  the  council  of 
Cloveshoe  about  this  time,  by  which  the  union  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  was  approved,  and  that  the  constitution  of 
Leo  was  also  received  by  the  English  church  about  this  time; 
yet  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  these  two  things,  how- 
ever laid  together,  were  not  the  issue  of  one  assembly ;  and 
that  the  subscriptions  which  pass  under  the  name  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  (if  not  a  work  of  later 
date)  were  the  subscriptions  of  several  diocesan  synods  to  the 
constitution  of  pope  Leo,  either  by  design,  or  a  mistake  in 
the  copies,  misapplied  to  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  '.  And  as 
the  preamble  to  those  subscriptions  shows  they  are  limited 
to  that  particular  constitution,  and  seems  to  justify  this  con- 
jecture, so  likewise  the  subscribing  of  the  bishops  without 
any  regard  to  seniority  of  consecration,  as  was  customary  in 
all  provincial  synods,  but  every  bishop  together  with  the 
abbots  and  clergy  of  his  diocese  by  themselves,  seems  no 
other  way  to  be  accounted  for  but  by  a  supposing  that  the 

^  [Sir    Henry   Savile,    ad.    calc.  of  the  year  765 ;  bishop  Weohthun 

Rer.   Anglic,    bcriptor.   post    Bed.  or  Wihthun  to  charters  155,  175, 

Prsetip.  [In  Kemhle's  Cod.  Diplom.  183,  190,   191,   and  1020,    of   the 

however,  bishops   Werenberht  and  years  789,  798,  799,  803,  and  805 ; 

Alhmund  are  found  among  the  sub-  and  charter  1023  of  the  year  801 

scribers  to   charters  183,  184,  190,  concerns  him  closely.] 

and  191,  of  the  years  803,  804,  and  ^  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  326, 

805;    bishop  Osmund   to   charters  [Wilkins  I,  167,  not.  *.] 

183  and  190,  of  the  years  803  and  '  [But  see  §  2,  note  5.] 
805 ;   bishnp  Osa  to  charter  1008 
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said  subscriptions  were  made  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and     803. 
at  several  times,  according  as  that  constitution  by  degrees 
prevailed  ^. 

But,  whenever  this  constitution  was  received,  the  reason 
thereof  may  possibly  give  us  some  light  into  the  present  state 
of  the  monastics.  It  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Bede,  that 
it  was  a  usual  practice  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
not  only  for  the  nobility  and  better  sort  to  build  or  turn 
their  houses  into  monasteries,  and  preside  over  those  for  men 
as  their  wives  did  over  those  for  women,  and  that  by  these 
means  monasteries  became  hereditary;  but  also  that  it  was 
usual  for  princes  to  give  to  their  courtiers  and  governors 
of  provinces  the  government  of  such  foundations  as  by  their 
dedication  to  retirement  and  devotion  seem  more  properly  to 
have  answered  the  modern  notion  of  monasteries  '.  And  as 
it  thus  appears  that  these  were  the  usual  practices  of  the  two 
preceding  ages,  the  reason  of  the  aforesaid  constitution  leads 
one  to  believe  that  these  usages  were  hitherto  continued  in 
England,  and  consequently  that  the  Benedictine  rule,  so 
much  magnified  by  after  ages,  was  not  yet  received,  at  least 
not  observed,  in  England.  And  by  the  Capitulars  of  Charles 
the  Great  it  appears  that  this  was  the  case  of  France  and 
other  western  nations,  at  least  that  several  monasteries  were 
governed  by  secular,  and  some  by  military,  persons  ^.  And 
it  seems  evident  that  the  intention  of  this  constitution  was 
to  suppress  this  practice :    and  consequently  those  who  had 


2  [Inett's  opinion  concerning  as  "  confirming  the  constitution  of 
these  subscriptions  seems  more  pope  Leo")  "  deser\'e8  the  highest 
probable  than  Mr.  Kemble's,  who,  attention,  as  the  signatures  may  be 
after  stating  that  "  the  principal  taken  to  represent  the  members  of 
object  at  the  meeting"  at  Cloveshoe  a  full  convocation  of  the  clei^, 
"  was  to  restore  the  ancient  splen-  called  for  a  most  important  pur- 
dour  of  Canterbury  by  the  abroga-  pose."  Saxons  in  England,  B.  H, 
lion  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  ch.  vi,  p.  248.] 
Lichfield,  and  further  to  secure  the  3  Bed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.  p.  260 
liberties  of  the  church",  and  that  Wharton,  [p.  309  Smith.  See  be- 
"  we  have  two  solemn  acts"  of  the  fore,  x,  11,  note  o."] 
synod,  "  dated  on  the  twelfth  of  ^  Capitul.  Carol.  Magn.  an.  811, 
October,  the  signatures"  to  which  Concil.  Labbe  VII,  1186,  [Mansi 
"  are  exclusively  those  of  clerics",  XIII,  1072,  Capitul.  viii.  But  it 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  second  of  does  not  appear  that  monasteries 
those  documents"  (namely,  the  de-  are  here  said  to  be  governed  by  mi- 
cree  concerning  elections  in  reU-  Utary  or  secular  persons,  only  that 
gious  houses,  which  Inett  describes  such  persons  were  found  in  them.] 
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803.  been  bred  monastics  had  so  visible  an  interest  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  canon  designed  to  shut  out  all  others  from  the  pre- 
ferments they  were  willing  to  keep  to  themselves,  that  this 
consideration  would  almost  tempt  one  to  think  that  the  in- 
consistency of  names  and  dates  had  the  same  beginning  with 
the  like  errors  visible  in  some  of  the  charters  ascribed  to 
this  age,  and  was  a  work  of  later  times,  which,  to  add  pomp 
and  reputation  to  this  constitution,  added  names  to  it,  and 
ascribed  it  to  the  council  of  Cloveshoe.  And  the  errors  in 
the  date  of  the  said  council  may  in  the  same  manner  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Ha\dng  said  all  this,  partly  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  a  true  judgment  of  the  forms  and  circumstances  of  the 
English  councils  in  this  age  from  the  imperfect  remains  we 
have  of  them,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  objections  which 
from  the  aforesaid  subscriptions  seem  chargeable  on  the 
council  of  Cloveshoe,  it  is  time  to  return,  and  observe  the 
course  of  affairs  which  ensued  the  breaking  up  of  that  council 
and  the  reunion  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

804.  6,  The  province  of  Canterbury  being  resettled,  Athelardus 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  the  least  share  in  the  honour 
which  his  successors  are  indebted  to  him  for ;  for  he  died  some 
time  in  the  last,  or  in  the  beginning  of  this,  year  ^  :  whilst 
Aldulphus  '^  late  archbishop  of  Lichfield  survived  the  mor- 
tification he  suffered  under,  and  is,  it  may  be,  the  only  ex- 
ample in  story  of  one  who  in  his  own  time  lived  to  see  a  pri- 
vate see  raised  to  an  archbishopric  and  reduced  to  its  first 
state  again.  However,  for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary, 
without  any  struggle  or  noise  he  quietly  parted  with  the 
honour  he  had  enjoyed  for  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and  by  his 
conduct  in  this  affair  has  left  behind  him  some  marks  of  the 
piety  and  particular  merit  Alcuinus  ascribes  to  him  3. 


•  [Wharton  inclined  to  place  the  2  [For   Aldulf  throughout    this 

death  of  archbishop  Aethelneard  in  section  we  should  read  Hygeberht. 

803  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  See  notes  4  and  7.] 

Florence  of  Worcester.   Angl.  Sacr.  ^  Alcuini    Epist.    ap.    Malmesb. 

1,96.   ButKembleon  the  authority  Pontif.  I,  fol.  113  b,  29.      [Alcuin 

of  several  charters  puts  it  in  805,  merely  gives  the  epithet  of  "  pius" 

and  so  says  the  Chronicle  of  Mail-  to  the  person  of  whom  he  speaks, 

ros.     Cod.  Diplom.  vol.  I,  Introd.  See  the  next  note.] 
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And  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  804. 
honour  Aleuinus  solicited  for  in  his  behalf.  Alcuinus  seems 
to  have  had  a  particular  friendship  both  with  Athelardus  and 
Aldulphus  :  and  therefore  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Athelardus, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  congratulates  with  that  prelate  the 
restoration  of  his  see  to  its  ancient  honour,  he  offers  at  terms 
to  adjust  the  controversy  betwixt  those  two  prelates ;  wherein 
he  proposes  that  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  Mercia 
should  be  restored  to  Athelardus,  but  that  Aldulphus  should 
still  continue  the  use  of  the  pall  which  had  been  sent  him 
by  pope  Adrian  •*.  So  little  was  Alcuinus,  though  it  may  be 
the  greatest  man  this  age  had  bred,  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
travagant doctrine  of  Innocent  the  Third  aud  the  later  ca- 
nonists, (who  have  told  the  world,  that  the  pall  is  a  mark  and 
ensign  of  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power,  and  that  it 
carries  with  it  the  title  and  functions  of  an  archbishop^,) 
that  he  thought  Aldulphus  might  continue  the  use  of  the 
pall,  though  he  parted  with  the  character  and  functions  of 
an  archbishop.  Accordingly  pope  Leo  confirmed  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  the  power  of  consecrating  and  confirm- 
ing the  bishops  of  Mercia  6,  but  left  Aldulphus  undisturbed 
in  the  possession  of  his  pall  7,  well  knowing  that  when  those 

*  ["Et  ut  ecclesiae  unitas,  quae  par-  7  [This  assertion,  though  not 
tim  discissa  est  non  rationabili,  ut  supported  by  positive  testimony,  re- 
videtur,  consideratione,  sed  quadam  ceives  some  confirmation  from  Cod. 
potestatis  cupiditate,  si  fieri  possit,  Diplom.  Angl.  Sax.  no.  1023,  a 
pacifice  adunetur,  et  scissio  resarci-  docmnent  of  the  year  801 ;  where 
atur,  bonum  videtur  esse  cum  con-  Hygeberht's  subscription  is  found 
silio  omnium  sacerdotum  Christi  et  with  the  title  of  bishop  only,  but 
coepiscopi  Eboracensis  ecclesiae  de-  preceding  the  subscription  of  arch- 
liberare ;   ita  tamen   ut   pater  pius  bishop  Aethelheard. 

diebus  suis  paUio  non  exuatur,  licet  To  this  note  may  be  conveniently 

ordinatio  episcoporum  ad  sanctam  subjoined  a  summary  of  events  re- 

et  primam  sedem  recurrat."]    Ibid,  lating  to   this  subject,  with   their 

[Alcuin.  Epist.  60,  ed.  Froben.   It  is  dates  estabhshed  by  contemporary 

to  be  observed  that  Alcuin  does  not  documents  in  the  Codex  Diplomati- 

name  the  "  pater  pius"  of  whom  he  cus  and  by  Alcuin's  letters, 

speaks;  and  Mr.  Baron  has  shown  In    781    Hygeberht    appears    as 

that  Hygeberht  was  the  only  arch-  bishop  of  Lichfield,   laenberht   or 

bishop  of  Lichfield.      See   before,  lamberht  being  archbishop  of  Can- 

xii,  9,  note  8.]  terbury.     Oiplom.  143. 

5  [See  before,  xi,  2,  with  notes  In    the   period   788-79^   Hyge- 

5  and  6.]  berht    appears    as    archbishop    of 

*  Baron.  Annal.  an.  796,  xxiv,  Lichfield:  and  his  subscription  al- 
fciting  Leo's  letter  to  Cenwulf  from  most  always  follows  the  order  of  his 
Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  J,  §  89  ed.  appointment;  that  is  to  say,  his 
Hardy.]  name  always  stands  after  archbishop 
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804.  peculiar  and  distinguishing  rights  of  a  metropolitan  were 
taken  away  he  must  of  necessity  become  a  private  bishop, 
tliough  he  continued  the  possession  and  use  of  his  pall. 

809.  7.  The  wars  and  confusions  in  the  state  had  made  a  longer 
interruption  in  the  history  of  the  English  church,  if  Baronius, 
who  had  so  particular  sagacity  in  finding  out  every  thing  that 
might  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  had  not 
furnished  us  with  an  example  of  the  great  power  those  pre- 
lates had  over  the  English  princes  in  restoring  Eardulphus 
a  king  of  the  Northumbrians  to  his  kingdom  in  the  compass 
of  this  year;  an  argument  of  the  power  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome  which  that  learned  prelate  exceedingly  magnifies^  and 
lays  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  ^  And  thus  much  appears 
certain,  that  that  prince  was  forced  out  of  his  kingdom  about 
the  year  806  2,  and  that  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot  by  Charle- 
magne and  pope  Leo  the  Third  for  his  restoration,  and  that 


laenberht's,  and  almost  always  pre- 
cedes the  name  of  archbishop  Ae- 
thelheard,  who  was  laenberht's  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Diplom.  152,155,156,  157,  164,167, 
175,  1020.  It  may  be  shown  too 
that  these  eleven  years  comprise  the 
whole  period  of  Hygeberht's  author- 
ity as  archbishop,  or  at  least  of  his 
sovereign's  acknowledgment  of  it. 
For,  as  in  the  year  788  he  signs 
one  document  (Diplom.  153)  with 
the  title  of  bishop  and  another 
(Diplom.  152)  with  that  of  archbi- 
shop, thus  seeming  to  fix  the  be- 
ginning of  his  archiepiscopal  power 
in  that  year,  so  in  799  he  signs 
Diplom.  1020  as  archbishop,  but  in 
Diplom.  102 1,  which  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  same  year,  king  Cen- 
wulf  acknowledges  archbishop  Ae- 
thelheard  as  "  Primas  totius  Bri- 
tanniae".] 

In  800  Aethelheard  went  to  Rome 
to  get  the  pope's  sanction  to  the  re- 
storation of  his  rights.  Alcuin. 
Epist.  17^,  174. 

In  801  Hvgel)erht  signs  as  bishop 
onlv,  but  nis  signature  precedes 
archbishop  Aethelneard's,  as  stated 
above.     Diplom.  1023. 

Jan.  18,  802,  is  the  date  of  a  let- 
ter or  re8<aipt  of  pope  Leo  III  to 


Aethelheard,  confirming  him  in  his 
full  rights  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Concil.  Britan.  Wilkins  I, 
160;  Concil.  Mansi  XIII,  985. 

In  803  Aethelheard  signs  as  arcb- 
!)ishop,  and  Aldulf  as  bishop  of 
Lichfield;  while  the  signature  of 
Hygberht  occurring  as  abbot  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  suggests  the 
supposition  that  the  late  archbishop 
may  have  consulted  the  peace  of  the 
church  by  resigning  his  see  and 
going  into  a  place  of  retirement 
under  his  successor.  Diplom.  1024. 

The  dates  here  given  will  be  found 
to  harmonize  exactly  with  the  dates 
of  other  events  which  must  have 
had  some  bearing  on  the  matter  in 
question,  such  as  the  death  of  Adri- 
an on  Christmas-day  795,  the  death 
of  Oflfa  and  the  subsequent  accession 
of  Cenwulf  in  796,  Aethelheard's 
flight  from  Canterbury  during  the 
usurpation  of  Eadberht  Praen,  Cen- 
wulfs  conquest  of  Kent  in  798,  the 
expulsion  of  Leo  III  from  Rome  in 
799,  his  restoration  shortly  after- 
wards, and  Charlemagne's  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  against  him  in 
800  or  801.] 

'  [See  below,  §  8,  note  5.] 

2  Sax.  Chron.  an.  806. 
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several  letters  passed  on  this  subject  betwixt  them  and  Ke-  809. 
nulphus  king  of  the  Mercians,  Eanbald  archbishop  of  York, 
and  Wado  a  great  man  amongst  the  northern  English,  and 
that  both  Charles  and  Leo  sent  their  legates  into  England 
upon  this  occasion  ^.  But  the  epistles  of  pope  Leo  to  Char- 
lemagne, which  give  the  best  light  we  have  into  this  affair, 
say  not  one  syllable  of  the  restoration  of  that  prince,  or  of 
the  issues  of  the  treaties  relating  thereunto.  Nor  do  we  find 
his  restoration  mentioned  by  any  English  writer  :  but  on  the 
contrary  they  agree  for  the  most  part  in  afiirming  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
about  this  time ;  according  to  Malmesbury,  for  thirty-three 
years,  commencing  from  the  murder  of  Ethelred  about  the 
year  794,  and  not  ending  till  Egbert  king  of  the  West- Sax- 
ons about  the  year  827  possessed  himself  of  that  kingdom*. 
Harpsfield  follows  Malmesbury  in  this  opinion  ^.  Agreeably 
hereunto  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  which  takes  notice  of  the 
expulsion  of  Eardulph,  says  that  kingdom  continued  without 
a  king  for  many  years  ^.  M.  Westminster  saith,  that  Ear- 
dulphus  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Alwold,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  kingdom  ;  but,  dying  about  two  years 
after,  Eandredus  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  thirty-two  years '. 
So  little  were  our  historians  acquainted  with  the  affair  Baro- 
nius  makes  such  a  noise  about. 

8.  But,  if  our  historians  are  mistaken,  and  it  should  be 
allowed  that  this  prince  was  restored,  the  foreign  writers  who 
mention  this  affair  give  pope  Leo  so  little  a  share  in  the  re- 
storation of  that  prince,  that  that  prelate  would  have  been  no 
great  loser  by  it,  if  the  story  had  been  quite  forgotten. 
Aventinus  saith,  that  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  prince  he 
came  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  what  had  befallen  him,  and  from  thence  went  in  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  ;  and  that,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  the  embas- 

3  Leonis  Epist.,  Concil.  Labbe  shows  that  the  murder  took  ulace 
Vn,  mo,  1 123;  [Mansi  XIH,  after  the  death  of  Adrian  and  be- 
969,  974.]  fore  the  death  of  Offa.l 

4  Malraesb.  Gest.  Reg.  I,  fol.  13  *  Harpsfield,  Hist.  Lccles.  Anglic, 
b,  52-14  a,  7,  ed.  Savile;  [§  73  ed.     Ssec.  VHI,  c.  21. 

Hardy.  Simeon  of  Durham  says  that  *  Chron.  Mailr.  an.  806.              » 

Aethelred  was  murdered  April  18,  ^  M.  Westraonast.  an.  [808],  8ro. 

796 ;  and  this  date  is  confirmed  bv  [Also  Simeon  of  Durham  in  Hist. 

Alcuin.  Epist.  4a  ed.  Froben.,  whicn  Eccles.  Dunelm.  H,  5.] 
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809.  sadors  of  the  emperor  and  pope  accompanied  him  into  Eng- 
land'. The  account  of  Ado  Viennensis  is  to  the  same  effect'^. 
This  is  the  most  favourable  account  on  the  side  of  pope 
Leo :  but  on  the  contrary  Sigebert,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  pope  Leo,  saith  that  Eardulphus  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians was  restored  to  his  country  and  kingdom  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Great  3.  In  short,  the  least  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  that  prince  is,  that  he  had  an  equal  share  in  the 
good  offices  done  to  the  king  of  Northumberland  ;  and  yet 
nobody  had  ever  vanity  enough  to  attempt  to  prove  from 
thence,  that  England  was  at  this  time  a  fee  of  the  empire. 

And  indeed,  if  titles  were  to  be  founded  on  the  good  offices 
of  princes  and  states  to  one  another,  this  would  make  such 
confusion  of  titles,  that  the  princes  of  Christendom  would  be 
in  a  much  worse  condition  than  their  subjects.  And  yet, 
whilst  this  is  thought  a  folly  of  such  a  monstrous  size  as  can 
never  enter  into  a  man's  head  till  he  has  first  parted  with  his 
reason  to  make  room  for  it,  so  great  a  man  as  Baronius  from 
the  charity  of  Offa  asserts  the  English  kings  feudatories  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome  ',  and  speaks  of  the  good  offices  of  Leo 
to  Eardulphus  in  such  strains  of  exultation  and  triumph  as 
if  they  were  the  highest  instances  and  most  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  he  ascribes  to  those 
prelates,  or,  to  speak  properly,  the  power  he  gives  them. 
For,  having  first  related  the  restoration  of  that  prince  by  pope 
Leo,  he  turns  again  and  invites  his  reader  to  taste  the  joys 
that  a  reflection  on  so  agreeable  a  subject  entertained  him 
with.  "  In  this  example  thou  hast  seen"  (saith  that  writer) 
"  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  expressed  in  deeds  : 
for,  when  the  emperor  was  sensible  of  his  want  of  right  and 
power  to  restore  the  deprived  king,  he  sent  him  away  to 
Rome  to  pope  Leo,  that  he  might  restore  him  to  his  kingdom 
by  his  authority.     Here  too  thou  hast  seen  what  a  profound 

•  [*'  Ariodulphus  rex  Angliorum,  Aventin.  Annal.  Boior.  1.  IV,  p.  210, 

qui    Britanniam   insulam   incolunt,  32,  ed.  Basil.  1615. 
pulsus  regno  ad  Magnum  exul  ve-         '•^  Adonis  Chronicon,  Mt&t.  VI. 
nit,   adventus    sui    causam    aperit.         ^  Sigebert.  Gemblac.   Chronogr. 

Inde  Romam  pietatis  ergo  proficis-  an.  808. 

citiur.     Ubi  Roma  redit,  per  legates        *  Baron.  Annal.  an.  740,  xiv,  xv. 

imperaloris  . . . .  et    per   Adulpiuun  [Baronius  is  here  speaking  of  Ini's 

diaconum  pontificis  maximi,  genere  grant.     Of  Offa's  he  speaks  in  an. 

AngliumjNJn   regnum    reducitur."]  775,  x.     See  before,  xiii,  10,  11.] 
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submission  the  English  paid  to  the  pope :  for,  although  infi-  809. 
nitely  enraged  against  their  prince  and  inflamed  with  an  am- 
bitious desire  to  rule,  yet  without  delay  they  presently 
obeyed,  and  at  the  command  of  the  pope  restored  the  prince 
they  had  driven  from  his  throne^'*.  One  is  amazed  to  see 
such  diflferent  effects  of  the  same  facts  :  if  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land give  a  charity,  they  are  declared  tributaries  for  it ;  if 
they  receive  a  good  turn,  it  is  proof  they  are  vassals ;  so 
that,  whether  they  give  or  receive,  they  are  still  losers ;  whilst 
on  the  contrary  the  bishops  of  Rome  gain  both  ways,  and 
become  princes  by  receiving  a  charity,  and  are  said  to  exer- 
cise a  sovereign  power  if  they  do  a  good  turn. 

9.  But,  though  the  learned  Baronius  thus  mightily  labours 
to  brighten  the  unknown  restoration  of  Eardulphus  by  pope 
Leo,  the  restoration  of  pope  Leo  himself,  who  was  cruelly 
treated  and  driven  from  Rome,  and  forced  to  fly  into  France 
to  Charlemagne,  and  was  by  him  restored  again,  though  re- 
lated at  large  by  that  prelate  \  has  not  so  much  as  one  cold 
reflection  in  favour  of  the  emperor.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ministerial  office  of  pope  Leo  in  putting  the  imperial  crown  on 
the  head  of  that  emperor  makes  a  new  subject  for  the  vanity 
of  those  who  set  themselves  to  flatter  the  papal  power. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  restoration  of  pope  Leo 
and  the  crowning  the  emperor  were  transactions  of  the  same 
date.  Charles  brought  Leo  back  to  Italy,  or  sent  him  thither 
with  the  army  under  the  command  of  Pepin  his  son,  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  800  ^  ;  and  arriving  himself  the  eighth  of  the 
calends  of  December,  after  some  time  spent  in  hearing  his 
cause  and  Leo's  purgation  of  himself,  he  restored  him  to  his 
bishopric  some  time  in  December  that  year,  and  on  Christ- 
mas-day following  was  crowned  by  him.   Yet,  because  Charles, 

*  "Vidieti  in  his  Romani  ponti-  cupiditate  inflammati,  ut  expulsum 

ficis  auctoritatera  factis  expressam.  a  se  regem  eum  restitutum  auctori- 

Quod  enim  non  satis  sibi  suppetere  tate  pontificis  recipere  non  detrec- 

juris   intelligeret    imperator,   regem  tarint,  sed  statim  paruerint."  Baron, 

ejectum  in  regnum  pristinum  resti-  Annal.  an,  808,  xxxiv. 

tuere,  ab  ipso  pontiiice  Romano  id  '  Ibid.  an.  799,  i-ix. 

prsestari  posse  sciens,  dimittit  ipsum  2  [^Lcq  returned  to  Rome  in  799 ; 

regem  regno  privatum  Romam  ad  Charlemagne  did  not  arrive   there 

Leonem  pontiiicem,  cujus   auctori-  till  November  24,  800.     Bouquet, 

tate  restituatur  in  regnum.     Vidisti  Recueil  des  Historiens  torn.  V,  In- 

pariter    quantum    papse    detulerint  dex  Chronol.  pp.  Ixix-lxxi.j 
Angli,  licet  furore  perciti  et  regnandi 
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809.  who  had  long  before  been  possessed  of  Rome  and  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  and  of  the  power  of  the  ancient  emperors  of  Rome, 
thought  fit  to  take  to  himself  the  title  of  emperor,  and  suflFer 
the  imperial  crown  to  be  put  on  his  head  by  pope  Leo,  some 
men  have  folly  enough  to  ascribe  the  disposal,  at  least  the 
translation  of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Franks,  to  that  prelate,  so  lately  exiled,  so  lately  restored, 
and  who  had  not  interest  enough  to  keep  or  recover  his  own 
chair,  or  preserve  himself  from  the  contempt  and  barbarous 
usage  of  the  people  of  Rome.  And,  which  is  more,  pope  Leo 
did  at  this  time  own  Charles  as  his  judge  and  sovereign  lord, 
and  did  not  sit  down  in  his  chair  till  he  had  first  given  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  that  prince  3,  and  ever  acknowledged  himself  and 
was  ever  treated  as  a  subject  by  him.  And  yet  Baronius 
himself  speaks  of  the  oath  of  the  emperor  at  this  his  corona- 
tion in  such  terms  as  if  he  intended  it  should  be  thought  an 
oath  of  fealty,  rather  than  the  usual  oath  of  sovereign  princes 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  church  and  people  under  their 
care  and  government  ^ :  and,  the  better  to  colour  this  pre- 
tence, an  oath  unknown. to  the  writers  of  this  age,  and  in  all 
probability  not  formed  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
is  said  to  be  taken  by  this  prince  5.  Such  wild  and  extrava- 
gant opinions  do  men  run  into,  when  God  gives  them  over  to 
strong  delusions,  and  suffers  them  to  beHeve  a  lie.  But  to 
return  to  the  aff'airs  of  England. 

816.  10.  Whilst  Egbert  king  of  the  West-Saxons  wholly  em- 
ployed his  arms  against  the  Britons,  and  the  northern  English 
one  against  another,  the  midland,  the  easterly,  and  southern 
parts  of  England  under  Kenulphus  king  of  the  Mercians 
enjoyed  some  tolerable  quiet,  and  had  leisure  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  affairs  of  religion.  Accordingly  this  year  a 
a  council  was  called,  which  met  at  Calcuith  the  sixth  of  the 
calends  of  August,  or  the  twenty-seventh  of  July  K  Cenwulf 
together  with  his  nobility  and  hiai,  great  officers  were  present 
in  this  assembly ;  wherein  Wulfred  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
presided,  assisted  by  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  some  of  the 
lower  clergy  of  his  province. 

8  Spanhem.  Introd.  ad  Hist.  Ssec.        *  Spanhem.  ibid.  §  12. 
IX,  vi,  17,  18.  •  [Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1,327, 

*  Baron.  Annal.  an.  800,  vii.  Wilkins  I,  169.] 
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The  canons  of  this  council  are  in  all  eleven;  several  whereof     8i6. 
give  great  light  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  may  possibly 
explain  some  things  that  perplex  the  accounts  of  preceding 
councils,  and  therefore  may  deserve  a  particular  consideration. 

1.  The  first  canon  decrees,  that  the  catholic  faith  and 
the  ancient  canons  be  duly  kept. 

2.  That  new  churches  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  wherein  they  are  built,  with  holy  water  and  consecra- 
tion of  the  eucharist;  and  that  the  picture  of  the  saint  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated  be  drawn  upon  the  wall  of  the  church'^. 

3.  That  Christian  charity  and  love  be  preserved. 

4.  That  abbots  and  abbesses  be  of  unblamable  conversation, 
and  chose  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  with  the  consent  of 
the  convent. 

5.  That  the  Scottish  clergy  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  ofl&ces  of  their  ministry  in  England,  it  being  uncertain  by 
whom  they  received  their  orders. 

6.  The  sixth  confirms  the  acts  of  preceding  councils  signed 
with  the  cross. 

7.  The  seventh  forbids  the  alienation  of  the  lands  of  reli- 
gious houses,  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity,  or  letting  of 
them  longer  than  for  one  life. 

8.  Requires  that  such  monasteries  as  had  been  once  de- 
dicated by  consent  of  the  bishops,  and  wherein  any  monastic 
rule  had  been  received,  and  the  abbot  or  abbess  had  received 
benediction  from  the  bishop,  that  such  monasteries  should 
always  remain  monasteries  unalienable,  and  never  more  be 
esteemed  the  property  of  secular  persons,  nor  the  houses  be 
the  places  of  their  habitation. 

9.  That  every  bishop  shall  take  a  copy  of  the  canons  and 
resolutions  of  councils,  with  the  year  of  the  Lord,  the  name 
of  the  archbishop  who  presided,  and  of  his  suffragan  bishops 
who  assisted  therein. 

10.  The  tenth  directs  the  funeral  and  ofi&ces  for  departed 
bishops,  and  requires  that  a  full  tenth  of  the  estate  they 
leave  be  given  to  the  poor,  that  all  the  English  slaves  they 
leave  be  set  at  liberty  3,  and^  that  all  honour  may  be  done  to 

2  [See  below,  I,  xvi,  4.]  To  set  firee  every  Englishman  of  the 

3  ["  Omnem  hominem  Anglicum  deceased  bishop  who  was  made  a 
liberare,  qui  in  diebus  suis  sit  servi-     slave  in  his  time.] 

tuti     subjectus."     Perhaps     these        *  [The  word  "  and"  before  "  that 
words  mean   no   more  than    this  :     all  honour"  should  rather  be  moved 
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8 1 6.  their  memory  with  giving  praises  to  God  ;  that  in  every 
church  through  every  diocese  upon  the  tolling  of  a  bell  the 
people'*  assemble  in  their  churches,  and  sing  thirty  psalms 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased ;  and  that  every  bishop  and 
abbot  cause  six  hundred  psalms  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
masses  to  be  said,  set  three  slaves  at  liberty,  and  give  three 
shillings^  in  charity;  and  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  their 
obiit  be  celebrated  in  such  manner  as  they  usually  observe 
the  festivals  of  their  saints 7. 

1 1 .  The  eleventh  requires,  that  bishops  should  not  invade 
the  dioceses  of  one  another  in  ordaining  of  priests  and  dea- 
cons or  the  consecration  of  churches,  excepting  the  arch- 
bishop; that  the  presbyters  shall  not  assume  greater  power 
to  themselves  than  is  allowed  them  by  their  bishops,  nor  in- 
termeddle in  the  districts  of  each  other,  unless  in  cases  of 
necessity,  in  administering  baptism  or  visiting  the  sick  ;  and 
that  in  administering  baptism  they  should  dip,  not  sprinkle, 
the  child. 

11.  Though  Kenulphus  king  of  Mercia  and  several  of  his 
nobility  and  several  abbots,  presbyters,  and  deacons  are  said 
to  be  present  in  this  synod,  it  seems  probable  it  was  rather 
to  advise  and  give  assistance  as  to  the  matter  or  form  of  the 
things  to  be  decreed,  than  to  give  their  vote  or  suflfrage  to 
the  canons.  At  least  thus  much  is  evident,  that  the  decree- 
ing part  runs  wholly  in  the  name  of  the  bishops;  and  that, 
when  they  speak  of  the  former  councils  in  the  sixth  canon  of 
this  council,  they  assume  the  decreeing  power  wholly  to 
themselves ;  and,  when  they  speak  of  the  canons  of  those 
councils,  style  them  "judicia  episcoporura,"  the  decrees  of 
bishops',  though  there  were  several  kings  as  well  as  nobility 
and  of  the  lower  clergy  who  were  assisting  in  those  councils : 
and  the  same  style  and  way  of  speaking  runs  through  this 

back  and   placed  before  "  that  all  word  "  ecclesia"  for  a  monastery.] 
the  English" ;  for  the  canon  seems        ^  [To  each  of  the  three  slaves  so 

to  order  the  distribution  of  the  tenth  set  free,  "  eorum  cuilibet".] 
to  the  poor  and  the  manumission  of        7  [Rather,  of  the  apostles ;  "  in 

the  slaves  in  order  that  the  memory  cujuslibet  apostolurum  natali  die", 

of  the  bishop  may  be  cherished  with  A  somewhat  fuller  account  of  this 

thanksgiving  to  God.]  canon  is  given  before,  xiv,  i,  note  5.] 
*    [Rather,    all    the    monks,    or        '  ["  Ut   non    frangantur   judicia 

members  of  every  monastery;  "om-  episcoporum,  quae  a  nobis   nostris- 

nis   famulonnn    Dei   coetus."     See  quepraedecessoribussynodalidecreto 

below,  I,  vol.  8,  on  the  use  of  the  constituta  sunt."  Can.  6.] 
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whole  Council.     Therefore,  though  the  name  of  the  king  and     8i6. 
the  year  of  his  reign  be  expressed,  yet  as  well  the  preamble 
as  the  body  of  the  Council  runs  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

And  their  names  are  only  mentioned  in  the  preamble,  but 
there  are  no  names  subscribed :  and  indeed  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  all  the  former  English  councils. 
Such  is  the  form  of  those  under  Augustin,  of  those  of  Hert- 
ford and  Hatfield  under  Theodore,  of  the  council  of  Clove- 
shoe  under  Cuthbert  in  the  year  747-.  The  like  form  ap- 
pears in  all  the  assemblies  that  may  deserve  the  name  either 
of  national  or  provincial  councils,  that  at  Calcuith  in  the 
year  787  only  excepted,  from  the  coming  of  Augustin  till 
after  the  Norman  revolution ;  the  archbishop  being  always 
particularly  named,  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  some- 
times in  particular,  sometimes  under  the  general  style  of 
the  assessors  of  the  archbishop,  inserted  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Council,  but  without  any  subscriptions  of  names  to  the 
foot  of  the  canons.  And  when  they  did  sign  the  resolutions 
of  councils,  it  was  not  with  their  names,  but  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  And,  however  the  aforesaid  council  of  Calcuith 
may  appear  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  it  is  twice  said  in  the 
body  of  that  Council  that  the  archbishop  and  bishops  signed 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  not  a  syllable  of  subscribing 
their  names,  which  doubtless  would  not  have  been  omitted  if 
it  had  been  done  or  then  in  use  'K  And  the  English  church 
seems  to  have  taken  their  pattern  from  the  general  practice 
of  the  catholic  church  ;  there  being  no  such  thing  in  any  of 
the  six  first  general  councils  as  the  names  of  the  bishops 
subscribing  the  council  they  were  present  at,  nor  in  any  of 
the  first  provincial  councils ;  nor  are  their  names  to  be  found 
therein,  except  the  name  of  the  bishop  who  presided  therein, 

2  [We  have  no  detailed  account  of  nusnostraeconfirmatam";  "nosom- 
anycouncilorsynodunderAugustin.  nes  Bubscripsimus"  :  but  the  actual 
In  the  records  of  the  council  of  subscriptions  do  not  remain.  See 
Hertford  in  672  or  673  and  of  the  before,  v,  9,  vii,  5.  No  mention  of 
council  of  Hatfield,  preserved  in  subscription  is  made  in  the  Council 
Bed.Eccles.Hist.  IV,  5,  17,  express  of  Cloveshoe  in  747;  but  see  the 
mention  is  made  of  subscription :  letter  of  Boniface  to  archbishop 
"  Placuit  ut  ({useque  definita  sunt  Cuthbert  cited  before,  xi,  9,  note  i  .J 
unusquisque  nostrum  manuspropriae  •'*  [See  before,  xii,  13,  especially 
subscriptione  confirmaret";  "banc  note  4.] 
sententiam  ....  subscriptione  ma- 
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8i6.     unless  the  writing  of  any  synodical  epistle  occasioned  the 
mentioning  of  their  names. 

12.  But  a  contrary  practice  appears  in  many  of  those 
assemblies  said  to  be  held  at  the  founding,  endowing,  grant- 
ing charters  or  privileges,  or  making  constitutions  for  the 
good  government  of  religious  houses.  But,  though  in  the 
registers  and  cartularies  of  the  monks  these  assembUes  pass 
under  the  general  names  of  councils  and  synods,  and  some- 
times of  national  councils,  and  under  the  same  titles  are 
from  thence  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  British  Councils 
by  the  learned  collector  thereof,  yet  one  who  considers  the 
acts  of  those  assemblies  shall  not  find  one  canon  or  constitu- 
tion or  scarce  any  one  thing  in  all  those  assemblies  but 
what  relates  to  the  religious  only.  The  earliest  instance  of 
this  kind  is  that  assembly  which  passes  under  the  title  of 
the  great  council  of  Bacanceld  held  under  Withred  king  of 
Kent  and  Berthwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year 
694  ;  to  which  is  afl&xed  a  confused  subscription  of  the  names 
of  the  king,  the  archbishop,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  no 
less  than  five  abbesses,  and  after  them  one  bishop  and  eight 
presbyters'.  The  like  confused  subscription  is  affixed  to  a 
charter  of  Ina  a  king  of  the  West-Saxons  to  the  monks  of 
Malmesbury  ^ ;  to  a  charter  to  the  abbey  of  Evesham,  said 
to  be  granted  by  Constantine  bishop  of  Rome,  Egwin  bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  Coenred  and  Offa  kings  of  the  Mercians, 
and  said  to  have  been  made  at  Rome  in  the  year  708  =' :  the 
like  to  the  charter  and  famous  visions  of  the  aforesaid 
Egwin  ^ ;  to  a  charter  of  privileges  said  to  be  granted  to  the 
monasteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  by  king  Ethelbald-^ : 
the  like  to  the  constitution  ascribed  to  the  council  of  Bacan- 
celd in  the  year  798''.  And  so  fond  were  the  later  monks  of 
this  kind  of  pomp,  that  those  of  Peterborough  have  furnished 

'  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1,  190,  have  been  made  in  the  year  'jog,  in 

[Wilkins  IV,  745.     See  before,  viii,  which  year,  as  we  learn  from  Bede 

3,  note  15/]  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Coenred 

2  Ibid.  Spelman  I,  229,  [Wilkins  and  Offa  went  to  Rome.  See  before, 
I,  80.    'Ilie  charter  was  granted  to  x,  4,  especially  note  3.] 

the  abbey  of  Glastonbury?]  ■*  ibid.  Spelman  I,  212,  [Wilkins 

3  Ibid.  Spelman  I,  210,  [Wilkins     IV,  749.     See  before,  x,  2,3.] 

IV,  748.     In  the  charter   Offa  is  ^  Ibid.  Spelman  I,  357,  [Wilkins 

described  as  king  of  the  East-yln^/es;  I,  lOi.] 

he   was  really  king  of  the   East-  ^  [See  §§  a,  3, 4,  of  this  chapter.] 
Saxons.    THe  charter  purports  to 
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us  with  the  names  of  two  kings  and  two  archbishops "! ,  wit-  8i6. 
nesses  to  a  lease  said  to  be  let  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
that  abbey.  And  indeed  almost  all  the  charters  and  grants 
to  the  religious,  down  to  the  Conquest,  are  attended  with 
such  subscriptions  of  names.  In  short,  the  instances  of  this 
kind  are  so  many,  that,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part 
unfortunate  in  their  names  and  dates,  yet  one  would  not  be 
forward  to  pronounce  them  all  impostures. 

13.  But,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  a  matter  so 
much  in  the  dark,  it  seems  probable  that  the  names  of  the 
archbishop  with  the  bishops  assisting  him  in  provincial  synods 
were  anciently  only  inserted  in  the  preamble  to  the  canons 
thereof.  And  by  the  sixth  canon  of  this  council  it  appears 
that  the  ancient  way  of  subscribing  Councils  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  not  with  the  names  of  the  bishops,  was  the  present 
usage  of  the  English  church.  But  the  ninth  canon  requiring 
the  bishop  of  every  diocese  to  get  a  copy  of  the  canons  of  the 
former  councils,  and  to  have  the  year  of  the  Lord  and  the 
names  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  present  at  such  councils 
inserted  therein,  might  probably  give  occasion  first  to  the 
notaries  to  write  the  names  of  the  bishops,  and  in  time  to 
them  to  subscribe  their  own  names.  And  it  seems  very 
likely  that  this  afterward  gave  occasion  to  the  monastics  to 
apply  the  names  of  the  bishops  and  fix  dates  to  older  coun- 
cils, charters,  and  constitutions,  in  which  they  were  more 
nearly  concerned.  And  hence  the  difibrent  applications  of 
grants,  charters,  and  constitutions  to  different  men  and  coun- 
cils, the  inconsistency  of  names  and  dates,  and  confused  sub- 
scriptions, and  many  of  those  difficulties  that  perplex  and 
entangle  our  history  and  sometimes  lead  men  to  make  a 
wrong  judgment  of  the  usages  and  constitution  of  the  ancient 
English  church,  may  possibly  be  accounted  for,  without 
robbing  us  of  so  many  monuments  of  antiquity,  or  laying  a 
greater  load  on  the  monastics  than  it  can  appear  they  have 
deserved.  But  (to  say  nothing  of  the  art  of  making  charters 
some  of  them  have  been  noted  for)  the  great  share  they  had 
in  the  ignorance  of  this  and  the  succeeding  ages,  and  the 
mighty  zeal  and  application  with  which  they  ever  watched 

7  [One  archbishop  and  two  hi-  77?  in  Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  See 
shops.]  Sax.  Chron.  an.  775,  [but    before,  xii,  9,  note  4.] 
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816.  over  the  interest  of  their  foundations,  will  still  add  to  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture.  But,  whatever  is  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  their  charters  and  constitutions,  there  are  some, 
however  said  to  have  the  approbation  of  synods,  whose  faults 
are  too  big  for  any  charity  to  cover ;  and,  as  they  have  the 
air  and  style  of  their  legends,  had  probably  the  same  begin- 
ning, and  seem  to  deserve  the  same  credit  and  authority. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

AB   ANNO    816   AD   ANNUM    854. 

1.  Catholic  unity  defined  by  the  council  of  Calcuith,  as  by  that  of 
Qoveshoe,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome :  the  occasion 
thereof.    The  pretended  power  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

2.  Authority  of  the  church  of  England  asserted,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  declared  final,  by  this  council.  Appeals  not 
allowed. 

3.  Sense  of  this  council  of  the  blessed  sacrament. 

4.  Sense  of  this  council  in  point  of  images  and  relics  contrary  to  that  of 
Nice. 

5.  Baronius'  argument  to  prove  image-worship  introduced  by  Augustin 
grounded  on  a  mistake. 

6.  Images  not  in  use  in  England  at  the  time  of  this  council. 

7.  Monasteries  or  colleges  of  seculars  and  regulars  distinguished.  The 
like  in  other  western  nations.  The  rules  of  St.  Basil,  Benedict,  &c.  not  yet 
generally  received. 

8.  Antiquity  of  secular  canons.  Ground  of  quarrel  betwixt  monks  and 
married  clergy.     State  of  the  lower  clergy  in  the  year  816. 

9.  English  monarchy  established  imder  Egbert.  The  steps  he  made  in 
order  thereunto.  Name  of  England  said  to  be  assumed  in  his  time.  That 
name  more  ancient. 

10.  Advantages  to  the  church  expected  from  uniting  several  kingdoms, 
defeated  by  the  depredations  of  the  Danes.     Import  of  several  councils. 

1 1 .  Several  charters  said  to  be  granted  about  this  time  to  the  religious, 
particularly  to  the  monasteries  of  Crowland  and  Peterborough.  Several  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  take  arms  to  oppose  the  Danes. 

13.  King  iEthelwulf  goes  to  Rome;  enlarges  the  grant  of  Peter-pence. 
This  improved  in  after-times  to  a  great  revenue ;  became  a  grievance,  and 
was  complained  of  by  the  Enghsh  parliaments. 

13.  Alfred,  a  younger  son  of  ^thelwulf,  said  to  be  anointed  king  at 
Rome :  the  ground  thereof. 

14.  Anointing  a  ceremony  iised  at  confirmation.  This  probably  the 
occasion  of  what  is  said  of  the  anointing  Alfred  king. 


^v- 
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1.  1  HE  third  canon  of  the  aforesaid  council  seems  to  be  8i6. 
taken  from  the  second  canon  of  the  council  of  Cloveshoe 
held  under  Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year 
747 ;  by  which  that  council,  in  opposition  to  the  contrary 
doctrine  of  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz,  asserted  the  unity 
of  the  catholic  church  to  consist  in  an  agreement  of  Christians 
in  the  same  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  in  prayers  and  good 
offices  for  the  salvation  of  each  other,  and  not  in  an  unity 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  or  in  any  submission  to  the  bishops 
thereof,  as  Boniface  pretended  '. 

Whether  it  was  the  late  controversy,  occasioned  by  the 
division  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  that  gave  occasion  to 
revive  this  canon,  or  upon  what  other  views  this  council  acted 
therein,  is  not  to  be  determined  at  this  distance :  but  this 
canon,  compared  with  the  eleventh,  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  sense  of  the  English  church,  with  respect  to  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  church  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  still  the  same  as  in  the  aforesaid 
council  of  Cloveshoe.  For,  when  they  speak  of  the  catholic 
church  and  the  government  thereof  in  the  third  canon,  they 
assert  Christ  the  head  thereof,  and  that,  without  flattery  or 
preference  of  one  bishop  to  another,  bishops  were  all  fellow- 
servants,  and  found  the  unity  of  Christians  in  their  union 
with  Christ  the  head  of  his  church  2.  And  upon  this  ground 
they  affirm  that  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church  have  one 
and  the  same  authority  derived  to  them  from  Christ,  and,  as 
such,  are  fellow-servants  and  fellow-labourers ^ ;  which  doubt- 
less they  would  not  have  affirmed,  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  any  distinct  or  superior  degree  of  power  over  the  catholic 
church  given  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter  or  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
or  indeed  if  they  had  esteemed  themselves  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Roman  patriarchate.  For  this  was  the  language  of 
St.  Cyprian  and  other  archbishops  of  Carthage  and  primates 

•  [See  before,  xi,  9.]  conservi,  unius  fabricationis  coope- 

'  "  Ut  sit  omnium  una  voluntas  ratores,  unius  corporis  membra,  cu- 

in  op>ere  et  sermohe,  vel  in  judicio,  jus  caput  est   Cnristus."     Concil. 

sine  cujusquam  adulatione  et  discep-  Britan.  Spebnan  1, 328,  [Wilkins  I, 

tatione;  quia  unius  ministerii  sumus  169,  Syn.  Calchutb.]  can.  3. 
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8 J 6.  of  Africa;  of  the  churches  of  Cyprus  and  Constance,  whose 
primates  and  metropolitans  are  so  well  known  in  antiquity  by 
the  title  of  auroKc'^oAot  or  self-heads,  as  not  being  subject  to 
any  patriarch  ^  And  though  before  this  time  there  had  been 
some  attempts  to  enlarge  the  Roman  patriarchate,  and  extend 
it  to  Britain  and  Gaul,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  as  well 
the  English  as  the  French  bishops  did  yet  esteem  themselves 
canonically  subject  only  to  their  own  metropolitans :  and 
therefore  we  must  not  wonder  if  their  language  be  answer- 
able to  their  sentiments  and  the  right  the  council  of  Ephesus 
had  so  long  before  vested  in  such  metropolitans  as  were  not 
within  the  known  bounds  of  any  of  the  five  patriarchates  * ; 
and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  case  of  Britain  at  the  time  of 
that  council^. 

2.  And,  as  this  council  thus  determines  of  the  character 
and  interior  power  of  bishops  with  respect  to  the  catholic 
church,  so,  when  they  speak  of  the  external  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  bishops  with  respect  to  one  another,  or  con- 
sidered as  united  into  national  churches,  they  do  not  go 
abroad  to  any  foreign  bishop,  but  declare  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  any  bishop  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  any 
diocese  but  his  own,  except  to  the  archbishop,  because  he  was 
the  head  of  them'.  And,  that  that  ambiguous  word  might 
not  leave  men  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  meant  by  saying 
that  the  archbishop  was  the  head  of  the  bishops,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  canon  they  ascribe  to  the  archbishop  the 
power  of  judging  finally  of  all  offences  against  the  canon, 
where  the  offenders  refused  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  their 
own  diocesans :  and  this  was  no  more  than  the  twenty-fifth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  about  threescore  years 


*  [Bingham's  Orig.Eccles.  II,  xviii,  ^  [See  before,  vi,  lo.] 

2;  IX,  ii,  lo.  The  metropolitan  see  '  "  Ut  nulli  episcoporum  liceat 

of  Cyprus  was  at  Constantia,  after-  alterius'parochiaminvaaere,veIetiam 

warifs  Constanza,  the  ancient  Sala-  aliquid  alterius  ministerii  ad  se  per- 

mis.]  trahere,  in  aliqua  consecratione  ec- 

*  [The  council  of  Ephesus,  by  its  clesiarum  vel  presbyterorum  diaco- 

decree  concerning  the  bishops  of  norumque,  nisi  solus  archiepiscopus, 

Cyprus,  rather  secured  the  right  of  quia  caput  est    suorum   episcopo- 

independent     metropolitans,    than  rum."     Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I, 

vested  it  in  them.     Concil.  Ephes.  331,   [Wilkins   I,    171,   Syn.   Cal- 

Act.  VII,  Labbe  III,  803,  Mansi  cuth.l  can.  11. 
IV.  1469.]^. 
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before  had  declared  the  right  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter-     8i6. 
bury'^. 

And  far  was  the  church  of  England  from  novelty  or  inno- 
vation in  giving  this  title  of  head  to  their  metropolitans.  For 
that  title  is  as  ancient  as  that  collection  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  ;  and  it  is  well  observed  by 
a  very  learned  and  judicious  antiquary  that  the  thirty-fourth 
of  the  apostolic  canons,  wherein  it  is  decreed  that  the  first  or 
chief  bishop  of  every  nation  should  be  esteemed  as  the  head 
of  the  bishops  of  that  church  3,  is  by  the  council  of  Antioch 
applied  to  metropolitans. 

And  the  power  here  ascribed  to  the  archbishop  is  less 
subject  to  dispute  than  the  title  the  English  synod  bestows 
upon  him,  being  no  other  than  what  is  founded  in  the  ca- 
nons of  the  catholic  church,  and  justified  by  the  general 
undoubted  practice  thereof.  And  in  the  African  church, 
where  their  metropolitans  retained  the  ancient  title  of  "  primse 
sedis  episcopi",  the  bishops  of  the  first  see  *,  and  this  honour 
was  ambulatory  (Carthage  only  excepted,  the  bishop  whereof 
was  the  patriarch  or  primate  of  Africa),  and  not  fixed  to  any 
see,  yet  from  the  canons  and  constant  practice  of  that  church 
it  appears  that  the  authority  of  those  prelates  in  their  synods 
was  ever  esteemed  final,  and  in  short  the  same  that  the 
church  of  England  ascribed  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury*. 

But,  whilst  the  church  of  England  did  thus  upon  all  occa- 
sions assert  the  authority  of  its  own  bishops  and  canons,  there 
is  not  so  much  as  one  canon,  at  least  that  I  have  met  with, 
from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  amongst  the  English 
till  this  time,  that  reserves  any  one  case  to  the  judgment  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  or  so  much  as  takes  notice  of  any  au- 

2  Ibid.  Spelman  I,  251,  [Wilkins  shops  of  an  African  province  in 
I,  98.     See  before,  xi,  9.]  council  is  "  Stepbanus  primse  sedis 

3  "  Ut  episcopi  uniuscujusque  episcopus."  This  was  in  compli- 
gentis  agnoscant  eum  qui  in  eis  ance  with  Concil.  Carthag.  Ill,  can. 
primus  est  et  existiment  ut  caput."  26,  which  forbade  the  use  of  any 
Du  Pin  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Discipl.  other  title.  Labbe  II,  1171,  Mansi 
Dissert.  I,  §  ii.  Ill,  884.] 

4  Concil.  Sur.  II,  781,  [Labbe  *  Du  Pin  ibid.  §  ix.  [Bingham, 
VI,  139,  Mansi  X,  927 ;  where  the  Orig.  Eccles.  II,  xvi,  5,  6.  See 
first  subscription  to    a    letter  ad-  before,  xi,  5.] 

dressed  to  tne  emperor  by  the  bi- 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  Y 
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8i6.  thority  they  had  oyer  the  English  church;  but  on  the  con- 
trary the  constant  conduct  of  the  English  bishops  was  such 
as  shows  they  ever  esteemed  the  English  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent church,  and  under  no  obligations  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome  but  such  as  gratitude,  affection,  and  an  opinion  of  the 
wisdom  and  holiness  of  those  prelates  laid  upon  them, 

3.  Before  I  end  my  reflections  on  this  council,  I  cannot 
omit  to  observe  the  direction  the  second  canon  gives  for  the 
consecration  of  churches ;  viz.  that,  the  new  church  being 
first  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  the  other  rites  appointed 
by  the  liturgy  performed,  the  eucharist  should  then  be  con- 
secrated by  the  bishops,  and  be  laid  up  in  a  coffer  or  chest  in 
the  church  amongst  the  other  relics ;  and,  if  other  relics  can- 
not be  had,  "  this,"  says  this  canon,  "  may  profit  much,  being 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"'.  That  cauon 
further  enjoins,  that  the  bishop  should  cause  the  picture  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  church  or  altar  was  dedicated  to  be 
drawn  upon  the  wall  of  the  church,  or  on  a  table,  or  upon  the 
altars. 

This  canon  may  possibly  give  us  some  light  into  the  present 
sense  of  the  English  church  of  the  sacrament  and  use  of 
images.  For,  as  the  ancient  name  of  the  eucharist  is  here 
given  to  the  holy  sacrament,  so  the  application  of  the  names 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  different  elements  not 
only  shows  that  the  use  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  was 
yet  continued,  but  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  late 
doctrines  of  transubstantiation.  For  certainly  they  would 
not  have  spoke  of  the  body  and  blood  as  things  distinct  and 
separate  and  represented  by  different  elements,  if  they  had 
known  any  thing  of  the  doctrine  of  concomitancy  ^,  or  the 

'    ["  Postea  eucharistia,  quae  ab  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the 

episcopo  per  idem  ministerium  con-  consecrated  elements,  and  was  de- 

secratur,  cum  aliis  reliquiis  condatur  vised  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  the 

in  capsula,  ac  servetur  in  eadem  ba-  cup  to  the  people.     It  is  "  that  the 

siUca.    £t,  si  alias  reliquias  intimare  blood  so  accompanies  the  flesh  that 

non  potest,  tamen  hoc  maxime  pro-  he  who  receives  one  partakes  of  the 

ficere  potest,  quia  corpus  et  sanguis  other  also".    Rawlett's  Dialogue  be- 

est   Domini   nostri   Jesu   Christi."  tween  two  Protestants  in  Gibson's 

Concil.     Britan.    Spelman    I,  328,  Preservative  against  Popery  Vol.  Ill, 

Wilkins  I,  169,  Syn.  Calcuth.  can.  Append,  p.  70.     The  author  of  it  is 

2.]  said  to   be  Thomas  Aquinas;  and 

^  [TIm, doctrine  of  concomitancy  certainly  it  is  found  in  his  treatise 

is  a  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  only 
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consequences  of  that  change  in  the  elements  that  have  of  8i6. 
late  been  pretended :  much  less  would  they  have  spoken  of 
the  holy  elements  as  of  an  inferior  sort  of  relics,  and  have 
given  them  place  accordingly,  if  they  had  believed  that  the 
element  which  they  appointed  to  be  deposited  in  a  chest 
amongst  their  relics  was  the  same  body  that  was  glorified  in 
heaven. 

4.  The  other  part  of  the  canon  seems  to  be  much  the  same 
with  the  instructions  given  by  Gregory  to  Augustin  for  the 
consecration  of  the  pagan  temples ;  which  he  appointed  should 
not  be  demolished,  but  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  that 
the  relics  of  the  saints  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  should  be 
deposited  therein  i.  The  direction  of  this  canon  is  much  the 
same :  but  the  intimation  therein,  that  in  case  they  had  no 
other  relics  they  should  then  deposit  the  holy  elements, 
shows  that  the  English  church  yet  observed  the  direction  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  had  not  received  the  late  doctrine  of 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  which  not  only  pronounced  the 
consecration  of  churches  void,  if  there  were  no  relics  deposited 
therein,  but  pronounced  the  bishop  deposed  which  conse- 
crated a  church  without  them'. 

The  latter  part  of  the  canon,  if  I  mistake  not  the  sense  of 
it,  seems  no  less  to  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  St.  Gregory 
than  to  difier  from  the  late  doctrine  of  Nice  in  the  point  of 
images"'.  For  it  seems  to  be  capable  of  no  other  meaning 
than  to  enjoin  every  bishop,  on  the  consecration  of  a  new 
church,  to  cause  the  picture  of  the  saint  to  which  the  church 
or  the  altar  was  dedicated  to  be  drawn  upon  the  wall  of  the 
church,  or  on  a  table  or  board,  or  on  the  altars^.  But,  if  this 
be  to  be  understood  of  writing  the  name  of  the  saint  on  the 

with  the  term  "  connexio"  or  "  an-  Gibson's   Preservative  against  Po- 

nexio"  instead  of "  concomitantia".  pery  Vol.  H,  Tit.  VH,  Ch.  iii,  pp. 

Thom.Aquin.  Opusc.LVIII,  De  Sa-  144-147.] 

cram.  Altar,  cc.  13,29.  The  doctrine  'Bed.  £ccle8.  Hist.  I,  30.     [See 

is  stated  in  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  before,  ii,  9.] 

Xni,   Decret.   de   Sanct.   Euchar.  2  rgee  before,  xiii,  9.] 

Sacr.  c.  iii ;  and  in  the  Catechismus  '  [See  before,  ii,  10 ;  xiii,  2,  5-8.] 

ad  Parochos  ex  decret.  Concil.  Tri-  *  "  Sen  etiam  prsecipimus  unicui- 

dent.  n,  iv,  33,  34,  De  concomitan-  que  episco{K>,  ut  nabeat  depictum  in 

tia  partium  corporis  Christi  in  hoc  pariete   oratorii,  aut  in  tabula,  vel 

Sacramento :  and  a  full  refutation  of  etiam   in   altaribus,  quibus   Sanctis 

it  is  given  in  Payne's  Discourse  of  sint  utraque  dedicata."  Concil.  Bri- 

the   Communion   in    one   kind,   in  tan.  ibid. 

y  2 
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8 1 6.  wall  of  the  church  or  on  the  altar,  or  entering  an  account 
thereof  in  the  register,  as  the  words  may  possibly  be  inter- 
preted, the  practice  of  the  English  church  will  be  still  more 
remote  from  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

5.  Which  way  soever  this  canon  be  understood,  it  is  certain 
it  will  not  amount  to  a  command  to  set  up  the  image  of  the 
saint  in  the  new  church,  much  less  to  worship  it ;  unless  there 
be  weight  in  the  argument  of  Baronius  to  prove  the  antiquity 
of  image  worship  in  the  English  church  •.  For  that  learned 
prelate,  being  unwillingto  own  that  the  introducing  of  images 
into  the  English  churches  was  owing  to  the  visions  of  Egwin 
bishop  of  Worcester^,  undertakes  to  prove  the  introducing 
thereof  by  Augustin  the  monk  ;  and  this  from  the  authority  of 
Bede,  because  that  historian  thus  relates  the  procession  of 
Augustin  and  his  company,  when  they  first  came  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent :  "  they  came",  saith  he, 
"  carrying  a  silver  cross  for  a  banner,  and  the  picture  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  painted  upon  a  board"  ^. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  the  word  "imago"  signi- 
fies such  resemblance  of  a  man  as  in  proper  speaking  is  called 
an  image ;  but  it  is  as  evident  it  also  signifies  other  simili- 
tudes or  representations  of  persons  or  things,  and  being  here 
joined  with  "depicta  in  tabula"  can  signify  nothing  else  but  a 
picture  of  Christ.  Nor  is  Bede  only  followed  herein  by  the 
learned  author  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Greek  church,  who 
uses  the  same  words  to  signify  the  pictures  in  use  in  that 
church  *  ;  but  he  has  the  authority  and  example  of  Tully  on 
his  side^.     And  though  an  image  carved,  or  graven,  or  cast, 

•  Baron.  Annal.  an.  714,  ii,  iii.  from  the  word  "depictam"  in  the 

2  [See  before,  x,  2.]  former  extract.    See  before,  ii,  3, 4.] 

3  "  Crucem  pro  vexillo  ferentes  '*  ["  EiKovas  ypairras  eive  ima- 
[argenteam]  et  imaginem  Domini  gines  pictas."  Th.  Smith,  De]  Grace. 
Salvatoris  in  tabula  depictam."  Bed.  Eccles.  Hodiern.  Stat.  Epist.  p.  144 
Eccles.  Hist.  I,  35.     [Baronius  fur-  ed.  1698. 

ther  quotes  from  the  same  chapter  ^   ^*'  Nee    minus    est   Spartiates 

of  Bede  the  description  of  Angus-  Agesilaus  ille  pethibendus,  qui  ne- 

tin's  approach  to  Canterbury.  "Fer-  que  pictam  neque  fictara  imaginem 

tur    autem    quia    appropinquantes  suam  passus  est  esse,  quam  qui  in 

civitati  more  suo  cum  cruce  sancta  eo  genere  laborarunt.     Unus  enim 

et     imagine     magni     Regis     Do-  Xenophontis  Hbellus  in  eo  rege  lau- 

mini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  banc  Uta-  dando  facile  omnes  imagines  om- 

niam  consona  voce  modularentur :  nium  etatuasque  superavit."     Cic] 

Deprecamur     te,     Domine,"     &c.  Epist.  [ad  Div.  V,  1 2,  p.]  68  [b,  ed. 


"Where  it^i»  clear  that  "depicta"  is 
to    be    supplied   with    "  imagine" 


Aid.  1548.] 
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are  terms  well  known,  an  image  drawn  or  painted  on  a  board  8i6. 
is  a  new  species  of  images,  for  the  discovery  whereof  the 
world  is  entirely  indebted  to  this  great  man  and  this  occa- 
sion. So  that,  if  the  words  of  Bede  had  been  clear  as  to  the 
worship  of  the  thing  under  debate,  it  might  possibly  serve  as 
an  argument  for  the  corrupt  practice  of  worshipping  pictures 
in  use  about  this  time  amongst  some  eastern  nations,  but  not 
prove  the  antiquity  of  image  worship,  nor  justify  the  practice 
thereof  further  than  as  grounded  upon  the  same  reason. 

6.  But,  if  it  had  been  true  that  Augustin  had  carried  an 
image  of  Christ  along  with  him  upon  that  occasion,  unless  a 
man  was  well  prepared  beforehand,  one  would  have  much  ado 
to  think  that  a  good  argument  to  prove  the  worship  of  images 
in  the  English  church  as  ancient  as  their  Christianity.  And 
indeed,  if  the  cause  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity, so  great  a  man  could  never  have  fixed  upon  a  reason  so 
foreign  to  his  purpose;  especially  when  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  sent  Augustin  into  England,  expressly  declares  against 
the  worship  of  images  as  idolatry  ^  and  Bede  neither  here 
nor  any  where  else  makes  mention  of  any  such  worship. 
And  Mr.  Cressy,  though  he  seems  to  have  a  passion  for  the 
antiquity  of  image  worship  equal  to  that  of  Baronius,  and  for 
fear  that  pretence  might  lose  any  thing  by  omitting  the  word 
"image"  renders  this  passage  of  Bede,  carrying  an  image  pic- 
tured upon  a  board  ^,  yet  has  not  courage  enough  to  come  up 
to  the  sanguine  argument  of  Baronius. 

But,  if  Bede  may  be  allowed  to  explain  himself,  he  will  put 
the  whole  matter  past  dispute,  and  at  once  show  what  he 
means  by  "  imago  depicta''  and  what  honour  the  church  of 
England  paid  to  it.  For  in  the  life  of  Benedict,  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Girwy  or  Jarrow  ^,  he  saith  of  Benedict,  that  at 
his  return  from  Rome  he  brought  with  him  pictures  of  the 
holy  images  to  adorn  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  which  he  had 

•  Gregor.  Epist.  IX,  9,  [XI,  13,  ed.  or  "  carved  images"  but  picturesj 
1705.  In  this  passage  Gregory  does         2  ["With  the  image  of  our  Sa- 

not  "expressly"  mention  "idolatry",  viour  painted  on  a  table."    Cressy's 

although  he  plainly  says  it  is  forbid-  Ch.  Hist.  XIII,  ix,  6.] 
den  to  render  "  aaoratio"  to  "  ima-        ^  [Benedict  also  founded  the  mo- 

fines".     And  it  has  been  shown  nastery  of  Wearmouth.     See  not* 

efore,  ii,  10,  note  i,  that  by  "  ima-  6.] 
gines"  he  did  not  mean  sculptures 
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8 1 6.  built;  viz.  the  picture  of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary  and  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  with  which,  having  made  a  partition  of  boards 
from  wall  to  wall,  he  might  adorn  the  middle  and  roof  of  the 
same  church  ;  pictures  of  the  evangelic  story,  with  which  he 
might  adorn  the  south  wall  of  his  church  ;  and  pictures  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  visions  of  St.  John  to  beautify  those  on 
the  north :  that  all  those  who  entered  into  that  church, 
though  unlearned,  which  way  soever  they  turned  themselves, 
might  behold  the  lovely  aspect  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  or 
thereby  be  brought  to  call  to  mind  the  incarnation  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  by  placing  before  their  eyes  the  terror  of 
the  final  judgment  remember  more  seriously  and  strictly  to 
examine  themselves^.  This  transaction  of  Benedict  passed 
about  the  year  six  hundred  and  eighty  ^,  which  was  near  an 
hundred  years  after  the  coming  of  Augustin:  but  Bede's 
history  of  the  lives  of  the  abbots  of  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth 
was  not  wrote  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  century, 
and  yet  even  then  we  hear  of  no  other  use  of  the  images  Ba- 
ronius  contends  so  earnestly  for,  but  for  ornament,  history, 
and  instruction  ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  wor- 
shipping the  images  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  which  will  not 
^  equally  justify  the  worship  of  their  pictures.  Nor  is  that  the 
only  instance  Bede  gives  of  this  kind  ;  but,  resuming  his  ac- 
count of  the  aforesaid  benefaction  of  Benedict  to  the  church 
of  Jarrow  6,  he  saith  he  hung  it  round  with  pictures  of  the 
sacred  story,  for  so  he  explains  himself,  and  calls  those  "pic- 
tures" which  in  the  words  immediate  preceding  he  terms 

^    "  Picturas    imaginum  sancta-  torumque  ejus,  quamvis  in  imagine, 

rum,  qiias  ad  ornandam  ecclesiam  contemplarentur  aspectnm,  vel  Do- 

beati  Petri  apostoli  quam  construx-  minicse  incarnationis  gratiam   \ngi- 

erat    detulit;     imaginem     videlicet  lantiore  mente   recolerent,   vel   ex- 

beatae     Dei    genetricis     semperque  tremi     discrimen     examinis     quasi 

Virginia  Marise,  nimul  et  duodecim  coram  oculis  habentes  districtius  se 

apostolorum,  quibus  mediara  ejus-  ipsi  examinare  meminissent."    Bedae 

dem   ecclesise    testudinem  ducto   a  Vit.  Ahbat.  Wiremuth.  p.  226  ed. 

pariete  ad   parietem   tabulate  prae-  Wharton,   [p.  295  ed.  Smith,  §  6 

cingeret ;  imagines  evangelicse  his-  ed.  Stevenson.     In  the  seventh  line 

torisp,    quibus    australem    ecclesise  Wharton  reads  "mediam  et  ejus- 

parietem  decorarct;    imagines  visi-  dem."] 
onum  Aijocalypsis  beati  Johannis,        *  [See  before,  vii,  4.] 
quibus  septentrionalem  seque  pari-         •  [The  monastery  at  Wearmouth 

etem  ornaret :    quatenus    mtrantes  was  m  honour  of  St.  Peter,  the  mo- 

ecclesiam    omnes,   etiam    literarum  nastery  at  Jarrow  of  St.  Paul.     Bed. 

ignari,   quaquaversum   intenderent,  ibid.  pp.   221,  226  Wharton,  293, 

vel  8em|)fef  amabilem  Christi  sane-  296  Smith ;  §§  r    7  Stevenson.] 
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"images'''";  and,  describing  the  benefaction  of  that  abbot  to  8i6. 
the  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  he  saith  he  gave  several  pic- 
tures for  the  adorning  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Wearmouth  ^ 
amongst  which  were  the  pictures  of  Isaac  carrying  the  wood 
with  which  he  was  to  be  sacrificed,  of  Christ  bearing  his 
cross,  and  of  the  serpent  lifted  up  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness 8.  But,  if  Bede's  promiscuous  use  of  the  words  "  images" 
and  "pictures"  could  afford  ground  enough  for  a  mistake,  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  account  he  gives  of  the  use  they 
were  intended  for ;  for,  whether  he  mean  images  or  pictures, 
it  is  certain  he  says  they  were  intended  to  adorn  the  churches 
and  monasteries  to  which  they  were  given. 

In  short,  if  we  judge  of  the  usages  introduced  by  Augustin 
by  the  doctrine  of  Gregory,  and  compare  the  passages  of 
Bede  with  the  words  of  this  canon,  explained  by  the  opposi- 
tion the  church  of  England  so  lately  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  council  of  Nice 9,  there  appears  just  ground  to  conclude, 
that  the  worship  of  images  was  so  far  from  being  taught  by 
Augustin,  or  received  by  the  English  church  in  his  time,  that 
it  seems  very  evident  from  this  canon,  that  the  images  of 
saints  were  not  so  much  as  introduced  into  churches  at  this 
time  by  any  authoritative  act  of  the  church  of  England  :  for 
doubtless,  if  this  had  been  a  received  practice  at  this  time, 
the  canon,  instead  of  enjoining  the  picturing  of  the  saint, 
would  have  required  the  setting  up  of  his  image,  as  it  was 
generally  done  in  after-times,  when  that  sort  of  worship  was 
received.  And  indeed  Bede's  account  of  Benedict,  as  it 
seems  the  best  comment  on  this  canon,  so  it  is  the  best 
account  our  history  affords  of  the  original  and  antiquity  of 
this  usage  of  the  English  church  in  setting  up  the  pictures 
of  the  saints  and  representations  of  the  sacred  story. 

7.  The  fifth  canon,  which  forbids  the  admission  of  any  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  to  perform  any  offices  of  their  ministry  in 
England,  shows  that  the  old  controversy  and  long  opposition 


'  "Sed  non  minori,  sicut  et  prius,  coronaret,  [attulit.]"     Bed.  ibid.  p. 

sanctarum  imaginiim  munere  dita-  229  Wharton,  [397  Smith,  §  9  Ste- 

tU8 :  nam  et  tunc  Dominicae  histo.  venson.] 

rise  picturas,   quibus  totam  beata;  '^  [Ibid.] 

Dei  genetricis,  quam  in  monasterio  9  [See  before,  xiii,  7,  8.} 
majore  fecerat,  ecclesiam   in    gyro 
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8 1 6.     they  made  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  church  were  not  yet  quite 
forgotten  ^ 

The  eighth  canon,  by  distinguishing  such  religious  founda- 
tions as  were  erected  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  of 
the  respective  diocese,  and  had  received  any  monastic  rule, 
or  whose  abbots  or  abbesses  had  received  episcopal  benedic- 
tion, from  other  religious  foundations  which  had  none  of 
these  distinguishing  marks,  shows  us  that  these  collegiate 
foundations  mentioned  by  Bede,  wherein  several  persons, 
both  men  and  women,  lived  together  in  a  religious  manner, 
but  not  tied  to  any  monastic  rules,  nor  under  any  vows  of 
celibacy,  were  continued  to  this  time^.  These  societies  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  secular  monasteries  in  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Cloveslioe  in  the  year  747  3.  And 
the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Great  show  that  the  English 
were  not  singular  in  this  practice ;  for  there  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  such  societies  not  long  before  this  time.  And 
above  three  hundred  years  after,  the  second  council  of  La- 
teran  under  Innocent  the  Second  in  the  year  1 139  takes 
notice  of  a  sort  of  nuns  who  lived  in  their  own  houses,  and 
kept  hospitality,  and  received  strangers  of  all  sorts,  and  yet, 
though  called  nuns,  neither  observed  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Basil,  or  St.  Augustin*.  This  was  so  common  a  practice 
in  England  in  the  preceding  age,  and  so  many  of  the  better 
sort  of  the  English,  having  purchased  lands  from  their  kings 
and  obtained  exemptions  from  secular  services,  turned  their 
houses  into  such  a  sort  of  monasteries,  and  received  so  many 
persons  therein,  as  Bede  apprehended  would  in  time  prove  a 
mischief  to  the  state  ^.  And  this  might  possibly  give  occasion 
to  the  writer  of  St.  Dunstan's  life  to  affirm  that  the  rules  of 
monastic  life  were  not  received  in  England  till  he  came  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  ^.     But,  though  that  author's  zeal  for 

'  [See  before,  iv,  lo-vi,  i.]  See  before,  x,  10,  note  4.] 

2  bed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.  p.  260  ^  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  91.  ["The 
Wharton,  [309  Smith;  §§  12,  13,  writer  of  St.  Dunstan's  life  does 
Stevenson.  See  before,  x,  11,  not  here  "affirm  that  the  rules  of 
note  6.]  monastic  life  were  not  received  in 

3  [Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  247,  England  till  he  came  to  the  see  of 
Wilkins  I,  95.]  Canterbury" ;  though  perhaps  that 

*  Concil.  Labbe  X,  1008,  [Mansi  inference  may  be  drawn  from  his 
XXI,  532,  can.  26.]  words,  as  Wharton  in  his  note  on 

^  Bed.  N^Md.    [§    II    Stevenson,     the  passage  seems  to  do.] 
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the  honour  of  Dunstan  has,  I  think,  led  him  into  a  mistake,  816. 
and  it  seems  past  a  doubt  that  the  Benedictine  rule  was 
brought  into  England  by  Wilfrid  bishop  of  York  above  an 
age  before  Dunstan  was  born  ",  yet  the  aforesaid  account  of 
Bede  makes  it  no  less  plain  that  the  claim  of  the  modem 
Benedictines  to  all  the  ancient  monasteries  of  England  is  no 
better  founded  than  the  pretence  of  the  aforesaid  writer. 

8.  These  reflections  on  the  ancient  state  of  the  western 
monasteries,  however  they  may  for  the  present  break  the 
view  of  our  story,  yet,  by  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  primitive 
state  of  those  societies,  will  give  light  to  the  diflBculties  which 
perplex  that  part  of  our  history,  and  at  once  show  us  the 
reason  and  antiquity  of  the  distinction  betwixt  secular  and 
regular  monasteries,  and  the  true  ground  of  the  controversy 
betwixt  them  which  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  succeeding 
age  '  :  whereas  those  who  judge  of  these  societies  by  the 
later  institutions  are  apt  to  think  that  the  secular  canons 
had  departed  from  their  iirst  institution,  when  in  truth  the 
monks  were  the  invaders,  and  the  secular  canons  had  the 
intention  of  their  founders,  and  usage  as  ancient  as  those 
foundations  and  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity  amongst 
the  English,  on  their  side. 

The  eleventh  canon  uses  the  word  "parochia'^  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  seventh  does  the  word  "dioecesis",  to  signify  a 
diocese  or  the  proper  district  of  a  bishop  ^ ;  and  limits  the 
standing  and  certain  offices  of  those  who  have  since  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  parochial  clergy  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism  and  visiting  the  sick,  but  requires  they 
should  exercise  no  other  offices  of  their  holy  function  but 
where  they  had  the  express  allowance  and  direction  of  their 
respective  bishops  -^   And  the  word  "  ecclesia",  or  church,  is  so 

7  [See  before,  viii,  6.]  empire)  was  narrowed  in  its  ecclesi- 
'  [See  below,  I,  xix,  11-17;  xx,  astical  usage  from  a  province  go- 
3-6. t  vemed  by  a  metropolitan  or  arch- 
3  (The  word  "  dioecesis"  occurs  in  bishop  to  a  mere  diocese,  and  "  pa- 
several  of  the  canons,  but  not  in  the  rochia"  came  to  signify  no  longer  a 
seventh.  Concerning  this  use  of  diocese,  but  only  a  parish.] 
the  word  "narochia"  see  before,  v,  3  [The  canon  begins  with  order- 
9 :  and  on  ooth  words  consult  Du  ing  that  no  bishop  shall  intrude 
Cange,  who  however  does  not  clearly  upon  another's  diocese  or  jurisdic- 
determine  the  time  at  which  "  dice-  tion,  and  then  goes  on  thus.  "  Et 
cesis"  (a  name  borrowed  at  first  idipsum  presbyteris  prsecipimus,  ut 
from  the  civil  administration  of  the  nullus  majora  negotia  ad  se  desi- 
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8  J  6.  frequently  used  in  this  Council '»,  in  the  Councils  of  Bacan- 
celd  ■',  the  decree  of  Ethelard  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^,  and 
generally  in  the  writers  of  this  age,  to  signify  a  monastery, 
and  so  little  mention  made  of  the  parochial  clergy,  that, 
whatever  is  said  of  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury  settling 
of  parishes  7,  upon  the  best  judgment  one  can  make  of  a 
thing  so  much  in  the  dark  it  seems  very  probable,  that  the 
institutions  of  this  kind  were  yet  but  very  few;  that  the 
duty  of  those  to  whose  care  these  churches  were  committed, 
settled  by  canon,  lay  in  a  little  compass,  and  their  rights  in 
less ;  and,  except  houses  for  their  habitation,  and  such  lands 
as  by  the  founders  of  churches  were  settled  on  the  first 
founding  thereof,  that  they  yet  had  no  settled  and  distinct 
provision  secured  to  them  by  law,  but  were  under  the  common 
establishment  of  the  church,  and  had  such  districts,  such 
measures  of  duty,  and  such  provision  for  their  subsistence 
as  their  bishops  directed  and  assigned  them ;  and  that  their 
district,  the  measure  of  their  duty,  and  their  rights,  were 
straitened  or  enlarged  as  their  respective  bishops  judged 
most  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  best  suited  to  the  sufficiency 
and  merit  of  those  they  intrusted.  At  least  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  primitive  usage  settled  by  Augustin  was  yet 
changed*^ :  but  on  the  contrary  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
what  Bede  calls  the  tribute  paid  to  bishops,  and  what  the 
Saxon  translation  thereof  renders  the  church-shot  or  portion  ^, 
was  not  the  property  of  the  bishops  alone,  but  the  common 

deret  quam  a  proprio  episcopo  con-  libertate  ecclesiarum."] 
cedatur,  nisi   in    solo    bajjtismo   et        7  [See  before,  viii,  i  ;  x,  8.] 
aef^ritudine  infirmorum  tantum.  Sed        8  rgee  before,  ii,  7.] 
tamen  omnibus  presbyteris  praecipi-         ^  Bed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.  [cited 

mus,  ut  nulli  denegetur  ubique  bap-  before,  viii,  3.     Bede  here  uses  the 

tismi  ministerium  praestare.  ]  general    word    "  tributum",  which 

■*  Can,  7,  10,  II.     [The  sense  of  properly  signifies  any  personal,  or  at 

"ecclesia"  in  can.  11  is  not  deter-  any  rate  any  direct,  tax.  The  Saxon 

mined.]  word  intended   by  Inett  is  "  cyric- 

*  Concil.     Britan.     Speltnan     I,  sceat",  which  may  perhaps  be  ren- 

[I9^»]  3^7»   [Wilkins  I,   57,    163.  dered  in  modern  English  "  church- 

nett  has  argued  before,  xv,  3,  4,  bit",  a  small  piece  of  money  paid  as 

against  the  genuineness  of  the  latter  a  due  to  the  church.     For  "  sceat" 

of  these  two  Councils.]  signifies  first  a  portion  or  part  of 

•  Ibid.  Spelman  I,  324,  [Wilkins  any  thing,  and  then,  as  money,  a 
I,  167.  The  word  "  ecclesia"  in  the  portion  or  bit  of  a  larger  piece,  whe- 
sense  of  a  monastery  does  not  occur  ther  of  the  greater  pening  or  of  the 
in  the  body  of  this  decree,  but  only  scylling.  bee  before,  viii,  3,  note 
in  the  thle,  "  Decretum  .  .  .  .  de  12.] 
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patrimony  of  the  church,  though  dispensed  by  their  order      816. 
and  appointment ;  and  that  they  yet  continued  to  dispose  the 
donations   and  offerings   which  were  made  to  any  of  the 
churches  within  their  diocese. 

9.  The  same  wise  providence  which  governs  and  disposes  [824.] 
all  the  rest  of  the  creation  sets  bounds  to  the  glory  and 
duration  of  states  and  kingdoms ;  and  yet  the  fall  and  ruin, 
as  well  as  the  rise,  of  states  and  governments  are  often  kept 
as  secrets  in  his  hands.  One  cannot  say  this  was  altogether 
the  state  of  the  English  nation  at  this  time  ;  for  the  divisions 
and  wars  in  the  heptarchy  had  opened  a  way  to  the  erecting 
of  an  English  monarchy :  yet  the  suddenness  of  the  steps, 
and  hasty  movements  of  this  change,  seem  no  other  way  to  be 
accounted  for  but  by  his  good  pleasure,  who  disposes  of  states 
and  kingdoms,  and  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
favoured  the  arms  of  Egbert  king  of  the  West-Saxons. 

The  kings  of  the  Mercians  had,  for  the  greatest  part  of  an 
age,  made  a  great  figure,  had  conquered  the  countries  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  made  the  kings  of  the  East- Angles 
a  sort  of  tributaries  to  them.  But  about  this  time,  by  one 
surprising  blow,  providence  opened  a  way  to  the  establishing 
an  English  monarchy  in  the  line  of  the  West-Saxons.  Egbert 
was  at  this  time  king  of  that  people,  and  had  been  so  for 
about  four  and  twenty  years  ;  and  by  his  wise  conduct,  and 
the  success  God  gave  to  his  arms,  had  raised  himself  to  such 
height,  that  Beornwulf  king  of  the  Mercians,  his  only  rival 
in  power,  could  not  but  take  umbrage  at  the  greatness  of 
that  prince.  And  this  jealousy  soon  produced  a  war:  and 
this  year  these  rivals  met  in  battle,  wherein  providence  deter- 
mined on  the  side  of  Egbert ;  for  Beornwulf  was  overcome, 
and  his  army  beaten '.  This  so  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
conqueror,  that  this  success  did  in  a  great  measure  determine 
the  fate  of  the  whole  English  nation.  For,  the  Mercians 
being  beaten,  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  of  the  East  and  South- 
Saxons,  presently  yielded  themselves  to  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  same  year  the  tributary  king  of  the  East- Angles  withdrew 
from  the  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  put  himself  and  kingdom 
under  the  protection  of  Egbert"^;  and  about  three  or  four 

'  Sax.  Chron.  an.  823.  [See  be-  2  ibjd.  [The  men  of  Surrey  also, 
fore,  XV,  I,  notes  4,  5.]  mentioned    as    distinct    from    the 
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Egbert,  years  after  he  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  North- 
827.  umberland  ^  Thus  did  he,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  years, 
overrun  the  heptarchy,  and  united  the  whole  English  nation 
under  his  government,  and  changed  the  ancient  style,  and 
caused  the  name  of  England  to  be  given  to  his  dominions  •*, 
and  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  thereof.  Yet,  whilst  he 
took  this  title  to  himself,  he  suffered  several  of  the  conquered 
kingdoms  to  retain  their  ancient  names,  and  some  of  the 
princes  thereof  to  continue  the  title  of  kings,  but  as  tributaries 
under  him. 

But  though  it  be  a  received  opinion  that  king  Egbert  first 
gave  the  name  of  England  to  the  dominions  of  the  Saxons 
within  the  British  isle,  yet  one  cannot  forbear  to  think  that 
this  name  was  much  ancienter,  and  rather  the  product  of  time 
than  owing  to  any  law  or  any  appointment  of  this  prince. 
And  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  first  seat  of  the  Saxons,  their  dominions  in  this 
island  are  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  the  Transmarine- 
Saxony,  as  well  as  by  the  more  ancient  name  of  Britain ;  yet, 
in  the  earliest  and  most  unquestioned  monuments  we  have, 
the  name  of  England  frequently  occurs  above  two  hundred 
years  before  the  establishing  the  monarchy  under  Egbert, 
and  the  name  of  the  English  is  frequently  used  to  signify  the 
whole  people  by  whom  tlie  Britons  were  dispossessed.  Thus 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  several  of  his  epistles  wrote  upon 
the  occasion  of  their  conversion,  uses  no  other  style  but 
of  "gens  Anglorum",  the  English  nation ;  and  in  his  answer  to 


South-Saxons  (see  before,  i,  5,  note  is  in  a  charter  of  Wiglaf  of  Mercia, 

2),  yielded  with  Kent,  Essex,  and  which  was  sifipied  in  Egbert's  pre- 

Sussex.l  sence  in  833 :    Cod.  Diplom.  23^. 

«  Ibid.   an.   827.     [The    North-  Mr.   Kemble   however  marks  this 

umbrians  yielded  without  a  struggle,  document  as   spurious,  or  at  least 

On  the  course  of  Egbert's  conquests  doubtful.    ITie     earliest     genuine 

see    Kemble's   Saxons  in  England  document  in  the  Codex  Diplomati- 

B.  II,  ch.  i,  p.  19.]  cus  containing  the  name  of  Anglia 

*   [Lappenberg  thinks  this  was  seems  to  be  no.  131 7,  a  grant  of 

"  the  first  memorable  act"  of  Egbert,  abbot  Eadric  in  the  year  1022.     It 

and  seems  to  place  it  at  the  very  is  also  found  in  no.  1326,  which  is 

beginning    of   nis    reign    over  the  an  undated  charter  of  Cnut.     The 

West-Saxons.     Hist.      Engl.      tr.  earhest  Saxon  document  with  the 

Thorpe   II,   2.     And  yet  in  p.  3,  name  of  England  is  no.  1353,   an 

note  i,  he  says  the  earliest  mention  undated    charter    of   Edward    the 

he  has  fo^od  of  the  name  of  Anglia  Confessor.] 
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the  eighth  question  of  Augustin  he  uses  the  word  Anglia  to  Egbert, 
signify  their  country^.  And  Bede  frequently  uses  the  name  827. 
of  English  to  signify  the  people,  and  England  for  the  place  of 
their  abode ^;  and  so  does  the  Saxon  Chronicle''.  And  in 
the  year  6 1 6  the  church  planted  in  this  island  is  styled  by 
that  Chronicle  the  church  of  England  ^ ;  and  the  church  of 
the  English  is  frequently  to  be  met  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory. 
But,  whatever  the  effects  thereof  were  in  the  form  and  style 
of  the  civil  government,  it  is  certain  there  was  a  great  revolu- 
tion about  this  time. 

10.  And  this  change  in  the  state  might,  one  would  think, 
by  uniting  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  one  common  civil  inter- 
est, have  wrought  the  good  effects  that  could  not  have  been 
expected  whilst  the  different  interests  of  the  several  princes 
they  lived  under  hindered  them  from  uniting  in  the  same 
common  measures.  But  that  wisdom  whose  ways  are  secret 
and  unaccountable,  instead  of  the  good  effects  the  church  and 
nation  might  have  expected  from  this  union,  was  pleased  to 
break  the  hopes  and  frustrate  all  the  expectations  of  this 
kind,  and  suffer  both  the  church  and  state  to  be  extremely 
afflicted  and  harassed  by  continual  depredations  from  a 
northern  people,  who  in  our  histories  commonly  pass  under 
the  name  of  Danes,  as  they  do  in  the  French  historians  by 
the  general  name  of  Normans.  These  were  a  people  inhabit- 
ing about  the  Baltic  sea,  as  the  Saxons  and  Franks  originally 
were :  and  as  they  in  time  gained  a  settlement  in  Neustria  in 
France,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Normandy,  so  they 
never  totally  gave  up  their  attempts  and  footing  they  gained 
in  England,  till  these  kingdoms  came  in  time  entirely  into 
the  possession  of  their  descendants  the  Normans. 

•■•  Gregor.  I  Opera  fol.  464  I,  ed.  [Thenameof  Ena;land,  Englalande, 

Paris.   1533 ;    [Epist.    XI,  64,   ed.  is   found  in   the   Saxon  Chror.icte 

1705.     In  the  answer  as  given  in  seven  times  before  the  year  1000, 

Bed.  Ekicles.  Hist.  I,  27,  where  it  is  namely,  under  the  years  597,  616, 

in  reply  to  Augustin's  sixth  ques-  675  twice,  876,  and  995  twice ;  but 

tion,  the  word  AngUa  does  not  oc-  every  one  of  these  passages  is  an 

cur.     The  first  note  of  the  Benedic-  addition  in  one  or  otner  of  the  two 

tine  editors  of  Gregory  upon  these  late  MSS.  marked  "K"  and  "F"  in 

answers  will  show  that  Bede's  copy  Monum.  Hist.  Brit.l 
in  likely  to  be  more  genuine  than         ^  [The  expression   here  used  is, 

that  which  they  have  printed.]  "  the  community  of  Christ,  which 

'  J|The  word  Anglia  does  not  oc-  was  yet  new  in  England",  "  Criates 

cur  m  Bede.]  gela°itung,  he   )>a  git  was   niwe   on 

7  Sax.  Chron.  an.  473,  596,  597.  Engla  lande".     And  see  note  7.] 
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%*>o^-  The  depredations  of  the  Danes  were  so  frequent,  sudden, 
°*7-  and  accompanied  with  such  cruelty  and  barbarities,  that  they 
mightily  harassed  the  forces  and  broke  the  peace  of  the  new- 
monarch,  and  gave  him  trouble  through  all  the  remainder  of 
his  reign  to  defend  the  countries  which  cost  him  so  much 
labour  and  blood  to  acquire.  And  as  our  historians  of  the 
state  afford  us  little  else  during  the  sole  reign  of  Egbert  but 
various  scenes  of  cruelty,  havoc,  and  devastations,  occasioned 
by  the  piracy,  frequent  descents,  and  ravages  of  the  Danes ; 
so  those  of  the  church  are  much  of  a  piece,  and  afford  us 
scarce  any  other  views  but  of  ruined  monasteries,  churches 
demolished,  discipline  neglected,  except  some  instances  of  the 
endowments  and  immunities  said  to  be  granted  to  the  clergy 
and  religious  houses,  and  of  councils  said  to  be  held  for  that 
purpose. 

Of  this  kind  we  have  the  copies  of  a  council  said  to  be  held 
at  Cloveshoe  under  Beornwulf  king  of  the  Mercians  and 
Wulfred  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  822,  wherein 
some  lands  taken  from  the  archbishopric  are  said  to  be 
restored  ^  Another  we  have,  said  to  be  held  at  the  same 
place  in  the  year  824  to  determine  a  dispute  betwixt  Hea- 
bert  bishop  of  Worcester  and  the  monks  of  Barclay^.  And 
in  the  year  833  we  hear  of  a  national  council  said  to  be  held 
in  London,  wherein  mighty  privileges  are  granted  to  the 
monastery  of  Crowland,  and  particularly  that  of  sanctuary 
and  protection  to  such  criminals  as  shall  fly  thither,  and  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  St.  Guthlac ;  and  this  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  favour  of  Witlaf,  a  tributary  king  of 
Mercia^.  Such  another  council  we  are  told  was  held  at 
Kingston  in  the  year  838  under  Egbert  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  as  he  is  there  styled,  and  Celnoth  archbishop  of 
Canterbury^. 

I  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1, 333,  monastery  was  at  Berkeley  in  Glou- 

[Wilkins  I,   172.     This  council  is  cestershire.] 

placed  in  825  in  other  MSS. :  Wil-  ^  ibid.  Spelman  I,  336,  [Wilkins 

kins  I,  173;  Cod.  Diplotn.  220.     A  I,  176.     Kemble  marks  this  docu- 

charter    of    Ceolwiilf    of    Mercia,  ment  as  doubtful  at  least,  if  not  po- 

Beornwulfs  predecessor,  bears  the  sitively    spurious.      Cod.    Diplom. 

date  of  May  26,  823.   Cod.  Diplom.  233.I 

217.1  4  Ibid.  [Spelman  I,  340,  Wilkine 

^  IbicJ.  Spelman  I,  334,  [Wilkins  I,  178.     A  copy  of  this  Council  is 

I.  175:  vod.  Diplom.  218.     The  contained  in  Cod- Diplom.  240.] 
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11.  But,  however  nice  and  exact  the  charters  to  which  we  Egbert, 
owe  these  accounts  seem  to  be,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  827. 
seldom  fails  where  the  interest  of  the  monastics  is  concerned, 
has  no  mention  of  any  one  of  these  councils  :  and  indeed  the 
charters  themselves  seem  so  ill  to  agree  with  the  names  and 
dates  affixed  to  them,  and  have  so  much  of  the  air  of  after- 
ages,  that,  as  we  owe  the  copies  of  them  to  the  monastics, 
one  can  have  no  great  degrees  of  assurance  that  the  originals 
had  not  their  beginning  from  them  too.  But,  if  we  may  rely 
upon  these  authorities  for  the  Kingston  council  in  the  year 
838,  and  that  this  was  held  under  Egbert,  we  must  set  aside 
the  authority  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  fixes  the  death 
of  Egbert  and  the  succession  of  his  son  two  years  before  ^ 
Thus  much  is  certain  and  agreed  upon,  that  ^thelwulf  Aethelwtdf. 
succeeded  Egbert,  a  prince  disposed  to  study  and  retirement, 
and,  it  may  be,  much  better  fitted  for  the  church  than  the 
crown,  especially  in  a  new  and  unsettled  kingdom,  and  ha- 
rassed with  the  frequent  ravages  of  a  bold  and  merciless 
enemy. 

The  year  preceding  the  Danes  made  descents  in  Hamp-  838. 
shire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  the  opposition  they  received  cost 
a  great  deal  of  blood ;  and  this  year  they  did  the  like  in 
Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Kent ;  and  two  years  after  they 
landed  again  in  the  west  of  England  - :  and  though  they  were 
generally  beaten,  yet  never  failed,  whenever  they  landed,  to 
leave  behind  them  the  marks  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity; 
they  rased  monasteries  and  towns,  and  made  no  distinction 
of  age  or  sex  or  characters.  And,  instead  of  being  discou- 
raged with  the  brave  opposition  they  met  with,  their  losses 
redoubled  their  fury  and  their  numbers ;  and  therefore, 
whereas  we  hear  of  their  coming  at  first  in  three  ships  only, 
afterwards  of  thirty-five -^  in  the  year  85 1  they  returned  with 

1  [But  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  the  same  year.  Cod.  Diplom.  239, 
the  same  place,  an.  836,  says  that  1044 ;  one  of  which,  no.  1044,  like 
Egbert  reigned  thirty-seven  years  the  Kingston  Council,  bears  a  ee- 
and  seven  months.  If  therefore  his  cond  date  of  839,  when  it  was  con- 
reign  began  late  in  the  year  800,  it  firmed  by  Aethelwulf  in  the  first 
might  include  more  than  half  the  year  of  his  reign.  See  Monum. 
year  838.  And  besides  the  copy  of  Hist.  Brit.,  Introduct.  pp.  120,  121.] 
the  Council  of  Kingston,  Cod.  Di-  2  gax.  Chron.  an.  837,  838, 
plom.  240,  two  other  charters  of  [840J 
Egbert  are  extant  bearing  date  in  '  [ibid.  an.  787,  833  ] 
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Aetheiwulf.  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  and  an  army  so  well  prepared, 
^5 1 .     that  they  came  up  the  Thames,  took  Canterbury  and  London, 
and  beat  the  army  of  king  ^Ethelwulf*. 

During  the  heat  of  this  war,  for  so  that  which  at  first 
merited  the  name  of  piracy  is  now  to  bo  called,  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  clergy,  those  few  excepted,  who  were  forced  to 
quit  the  proper  offices  of  their  holy  function,  and  apply  them- 
selves to  the  weapons  of  another  warfare  to  defend  their 
country;  amongst  whom,  Alstan  bishop  of  Sherborne  distin- 
guished himself  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which 
opposed  the  Danes  *.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  noise, 
and  the  confusion  and  consternation  the  successes  of  the 
Danes  spread  over  the  whole  nation,  we  are  told  of  a  great 
council  held  the  same  year  at  Kingsbury  under  Bertulph  a 
tributary  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  mighty  privileges  therein 
granted  to  the  monastery  of  Crowland,  a  copy  whereof  is 
delivered  to  posterity,  subscribed  by  Celnoth  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  six  other  bishops,  whereof  Alstan,  bishop  of 
Sherborne  and  one  of  the  generals  of  king  ^Ethelwulf,  is  one^ 
And  that  the  glories  of  that  foundation  might  be  all  of  a 
piece,  Ingulphus  adds,  that  this  charter  was  accompanied 
with  such  vast  concourses  of  people,  who  came  in  pilgrimage 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Guthlac,  that  some- 
times above  a  hundred  paralytics  were  there  cured  in  a  day 7. 
And  the  following  year  the  monks  of  Peterborough  assem- 
bled the  same  prince,  the  archbishop,  and  most  of  the  same 
bishops  to  be  witnesses  to  a  lease  they  let  of  the  manor  of 
Sempringham  s.     If  these  things  were  not  capable  of  being 


4  Ibid.  an.  851.     [The  number  where  it  is  rightly  marked  as  not 

of  the  ships  was  three  hundred  and  genuine.] 

fifty.     They  came  to  the  mouth  of  ^  Hist.  Ingulph.,  colL  Gale  p.  16. 

the  Thames,  but  did  not  sail  up  the  ^  Sax.   Chron.  an.  852,  [in  the 

river.  The  crews  landed,  took  Can-  Peter))orough  MS.  only.     The  king 

terbury  and  London,  and  defeated  was  Burgred,  Beorht\vuirs   succes- 

Beorhtwulf  king  of  the  Mercians,  sor.      The    Saxon    Chronicle    has 

They  then  crossed  the  Thames  into  Ceolred  by  error  for  the  name  of 

Surrey,encountered  Aetheiwulf  near  the  archbishop.    It  gives  the  names 

Ockley,  and  were  defeated  by  him  of  four  bishops,  not  one  of  which  is 

with  very  great  slaughter.]  found  in  the    Kingsbury   Council. 

*  Ibid.  an.  845.  The  lease  itself  in  the  Saxon  origi- 

^  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  344,  nal  is  given  as  a  genuine  document 

[Wilkins  [,  181.  Cod.  Diplom.  265,  in  Coo.  Diplom,  267.] 
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accounted  for  in  another  way,  one  should  not  know  what  Aethelwulf. 
credit  to  give  to  the  melancholy  accounts  our  histories  are  so      85  2. 
full  of  at  this  time. 

12.  Nor  are  these  the  only  difficulties  that  lie  heavy  upon 
a  reader :  but,  whilst  misery  thus  covered  the  face  of  his 
kingdom,  and  his  presence  seems  infinitely  necessary  at 
home,  Polydore  Vergil  finds  or  makes  an  errand  to  Rome 
for  king  jEthelwulf ;  who,  as  this  writer  tells  us,  went  to 
Rome  in  the  year  847,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of 
Ina,  granted  a  new  tribute  to  the  bishops  thereof  out  of  all 
those  countries  which  his  father  king  Egbert  had  added  to 
his  dominions.  This,  as  the  same  writer  saith,  was  a  penny 
a  house  for  every  house  inhabited  by  such  persons  as  had  an 
yearly  income  of  thirty  pence,  or  had  more  houses  than  those 
which  they  themselves  inhabited '.  And  the  same  year,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  same  author,  that  prince  rebuilt  the 
English  school  at  Rome,  which  had  been  destroyed  not  long 
before  by  fire  2.  Florentius  places  this  journey  and  this 
afiair  ten  years  later  ^,  and  reduces  the  charity  of  that  prince 
to  a  set  sum  of  three  hundred  mancuses.  Asserius  fixes  this 
journey  in  the  year  855,  but  agrees  with  Florentius  in  his  855. 
account  of  this  prince's  benefaction,  and  saith  he  granted  a 
yearly  pension  of  three  hundred  mancuses  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome  in  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ''.  And  indeed 
this  was  a  great  and  very  generous  charity,  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  very  learned  and  judicious  author  of  the 
Thesaurus  Septentrionalis,  who  makes  the  Saxon  mancus  to 
be  of  equal  value  with  three  half  crowns  of  the  English  coin*. 

•  Pol.  Verg.  Angl.  Hist.  V,  p.  pope  Leo  X.    It  is  in  the  apartment 

96,  ed.  Basil.  1570.  commonly  called   the   Stanza  dell' 

^  [Ibid.  p.  97.]  Incendio,  a  sitting  figure  (like  the 

3  [He  places  it  in.the  year  855.]  others),  with  a  vase  full  of  coin  in 

^  Asser.  Annal.  an.  855.  [The  ac-  the  right  hand,  and  with  this  in- 

counts  of  the  two  annalists  are  al-  scription    above,   "  Astulphus   rei 

most  word  for  word  the  same.     A  sub   Leone    IV   Pont.    Britanniam 

more  accurate    description  of   the  beato  Petro  vectigalem  facit".   See 

grant  is  given  before,  xiii,  11,  note  Burton's  Description   of  Rome  p. 

4.     It  was  owing  to  this  renewal  or  541;    and  "II  Vaticano  Descritto 

enlargement  of  the  grant  by  Aethel-  ed  Illustrato"  by  Pistolesi,  VH,  37, 

wulf  that,  among  other  sovereigns  Tav.  XXX.] 

who  are  regarded  as  benefactors  of  ^  Hickes,  Dissert.  Epist.  ad  calc. 

the  Roman  see,  a  figure  intended  Lingg.  Septentr.  Thesaur.   p.  109. 

for  that  king  was  painted  by  Raffa-  [Hickes  came  to  this  conclusion  from 

ele  in  the  Vatican  by  command  of  reckoning  the  Saxon  penny  to  be 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  I 
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Aethelwuif.  That  of  Oflfa*8  was,  still  greater,  being  three  hundred  sixty 
855.  and  five  mancuses^.  And  besides  this  we  hear  of  no  other 
annual  benefaction  given  by  either  of  these  princes  :  so  that 
it  seems  very  likely  that  this  charity,  which  from  the  man- 
ner of  raising  and  time  of  payment  did  in  time  acquire  the 
name  of  Peter-pence  7,  was,  as  the  learned  Spelmau  conjec- 
tures, originally  the  same  that  is  here  mentioned** ;  and  that 
the  confirming  of  the  same  grant  or  regranting  the  same 
thing  by  succeeding  princes,  a  thing  very  common  in  grants 
from  the  crown,  gave  occasion  to  the  confusion  of  our  histo- 
rians in  ascribing  this  benefaction,  some  to  one  prince,  and 
some  to  another.  And  it  seems  probable  that  the  opinion  of 
some  of  our  historians,  that  this  was  not  the  same  benefaction 
with  the  Peter-pence,  had  the  same  beginning.  And  the 
argument  of  the  learned  annotators  on  the  life  of  king  Al- 
fred wrote  by  Mr.  Spelman,  that  the  three  hundred  man- 
cuses  granted  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  could  not  be  the  same 
donation  that  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Peter- 
pence,  because  the  Peter-pence  amounted  to  a  greater  sum  ^, 
will  appear  of  no  great  moment,  when  it  shall  be  considered 
that  the  statute  of  Carlisle 'o  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred 
[and  six]  ^^  declares  that  payment  was  at  this  time  so  much 
greater  than  what  had  been  originally  granted  to  the  see  of 

equal  to  three  pence  sterling :   for  reckoning,  that  is,  to  150  pence  as 

no  one  denies  that  the  Saxon  man-  before.] 

CU8  was  equal  to  thirty  Saxon  pence.  ^  [See  before,  xiii,  11.] 

But  it  may  be  shown  that  the  Sax-  7  [gee  before,  xiii,  10.] 

on  penny  was  equal  to  the  Norman  8  Spelman,  Vit.  i^lfred.  I,  7. 

penny.     For  in  the  laws  ascribed  to  ^  [|«  Denarius  enim  domatim  so- 

Henry  I,  c.  34,  §  3,  ed.  Thorpe,  five  lutus  majorem  multo  summam  con- 

mancuses  are  said   to  be  equal   to  ficeret."]     Ibid.  p.  6,  not.  c.     [The 

thirty  shilUngs  of  five  pence    each  author  of  these  annotations  was  the 

(the  Saxon  shiUing),  that  is,  to  150  famous  Obadiah  Walker,  master  of 

pence  :    and   in   c.  35,   §  i,  twenty  University  College.] 

mancuses  are  said  to  be  equal  to  '^  [Not   the   statute   of  Carlisle, 

fifty  shillings,  where  the  shillings,  but  the  petition  of  the  parUament 

not  being  limited  or  defined  as  in  which  met  at   Carlisle  in   January 

the  former  case,  must  be  taken  in  1306-7.     See  before,  xiii,  11,  note 

the  Norman  or  common  reckoning  9;  ana  below,  II,  xxii,  12.] 

of  twelve  pence  each,  so  that  the  "  ['ITie  words  "  and  six"  are  not 

30  (  =  4  X  5)  mancuses  are  equal  to  in  the  first  edition.     In  the  author's 

600   (=4x150)  pence.     Again   in  MS.  the  date  was  probably  given 

c.  76,  §  6,  five  mancuses  (lor  that  in  figures,  and   a  mistake  may  be 

must  be  the  meaning  of  "V.Marc.")  easily  made  between  1306  and  1300. 

are  said  Jo  be  equal  to  twelve  shil-  See  before,  xiii,  11.] 

lings  ami  sixpence  of  the  common 
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Home^  that  the  addition  is  there  represented  as  one  of  the  Aetheiwulf. 
grievances  of  England.  855. 

13.  And  the  account  our  historians  give  of  an  affair  re- 
lating to  the  son  of  this  prince  seems  as  dark  and  intricate 
as  what  they  commonly  write  of  the  conduct  and  benefaction 
of  his  father.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Alfred  a  younger 
son  of  king  ^thelwulf  was,  when  a  very  young  youth  \  sent 
to  Rome  during  the  papacy  of  Leo  the  Fourth  and  about  the 
year  853  ;  and  there,  though  himself  a  youth,  his  father  and 
no  less  than  two  or  three  elder  brothers  all  living,  yet  they 
tell  us,  that  Alfred  was  anointed  king  and  adopted  as  his 
son  by  pope  Leo.  And  the  monkish  writers  are  so  unani- 
mous in  this  particular,  that  the  best  of  our  late  historians 
take  it  upon  their  credit,  and  look  no  further;  a  circum- 
stance which  at  first  view  appears  very  odd  and  surprising  : 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  not  yet  tasted 
of  the  pleasure  of  disposing  crowns  ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that 
Alfred  made  no  pretence  to  the  crown  of  England  till  by  the 
death  of  his  father  and  elder  brothers  providence  put  that 
trust  regularly  into  his  hands;  and  this  was,  according  to 
Asserius,  in  the  year  871,  and  so  eighteen  years  after  the 
aforesaid  pretended  unction.  What  is  said  from  the  Annales 
Britannici  by  the  learned  annotators  on  the  life  of  this  prince, 
that  Alfred  was  at  this  time  king  of  South-Wales  -,  noway 
agrees  with  the  history  of  the  British  kings,  and  crosses  the 
account  of  Asserius,  who  lived  with  him  and  wrote  his  story. 
And  what  others  say  of  this  unction,  that  this  was  done  by 
the  directions  of  an  angel,  rather  adds  to  the  suspicidh  than 
gives  light  or  credit  to  the  story.  And  there  is  so  little 
weight  in  the  common  pretence  that  this  of  Leo  was  the  act 
of  a  prophetic  spirit,  grounded  on  a  foresight  of  what  God  in- 
tended, that,  after  all  that  is  said  of  pope  Leo's  anointing  of 
this  young  prince  and  adopting  him  for  his  son,  one  has 
much  ado  to  forbear  thinking  that  the  matter  was  in  truth 
no  more  than  this  :  this  promising  prince  being  sent  to  Rome, 
pope  Leo  performed  the  ceremony  of  anointing  previous  to 
his  confirmation,  and  then,  taking  on  himself  the  office  of  a 
godfather,  presented  him  to  the  bishop  by  whom  he  was  con- 

'  [He  was  bom  in  849.]  3,  not.  a.  [See  before,  §  la,  note  9.] 

'  bpelman.  Vit.  JEUred.  I,  4,  p. 

z  2 
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Aethelwuif.  firmed :  and  if  this  ,be  not  the  whole  truth  of  this  affair,  it  is 
855 .     at  least  all  that  is  intelligible  and  consistent. 

14.  Thus  much  is  evident,  that  anointing  is  a  ceremony  so 
constantly  used  at  confirmation  by  the  Greek  church,  that 
that  holy  rite  is  generally  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of 
chrism  ^  And  there  is  no  doubt  the  like  practice  was  in  use 
in  the  present  western  church  and  particularly  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Alfred,  though  not  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  eastern  church,  where  chrism  does  so  immediately  suc- 
ceed the  office  of  baptism,  that  the  enemies  of  that  commu- 
nion do  usually  pretend  that  rite  to  be  an  appendage  of  the 
office  of  baptism,  and  charge  the  Greek  church  with  the  con- 
tempt of  the  ancient  rite  of  confirmation  2.  But  in  the  case 
of  Guthram  a  king  of  the  Danes,  baptized  at  the  instance 
of  king  Alfred,  and  to  whom  that  prince  was  godfather,  it 
appears  he  was  baptized,  and  after  some  time  confirmed  by 
anointing  ^. 

Nor  am  I  without  ground  in  the  conjecture  I  have  ad- 
vanced :  for  the  Saxon  Chonicle  says,  that  ^thelwulf  sent 
Alfred  his  third  son^  to  Rome  to  be  confirmed,  and  that  Leo 
presented  him  to  a  bishop  for  that  end  ^.     But  then  it  must 

1  Th.  Smith  de  Grsec.  Eccles.  being  a  form  of  service  for  confir- 
Hodiern.  Stat.  p.  84,  ed.  1698.  mation  attributed  to  Egbert  arch- 
[Binghara,  Orig.  Eccles.  XII,  i,  i.]  bishop  of  York.] 

2  Ibid.  p.  85.  [Not  adults  only  ^  [It  is  but  in  one  passage  of  the 
but  even  infants  used  to  be  con-  Saxon  Chronicle  under  an.  855,  (a 
firmed  immediately  after  they  were  passage  found  in  only  one  MS.,  and 
baptized,  if  a  bishop  was  present  to  that  a  late  one,)  that  Alfred  is  called 
administer  the  rite;  and  this  in  the  the  third  son  of  Aethelwulf.  He  was 
western,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern,  the  youngest  son,  but  whether 
church.  Bingham,  ibid.  §  2.  See  fourth  or  fifth  is  not  determined, 
before,  iii,  3,  note  i.]  See   Lappenberg,    Hist.    F)ngl.    tr. 

3  Sax.  Chron.  an.  878.  [Guth-  Thorpe,  II,  23,  note  2.  He  certainly 
rum  passed  twelve  days  with  Al-  had  three  elder  brothers,  who  came 
fred  on  this  occasion,  and  there  can  to  the  crown  successively  before 
be  little  doubt  that  his  confirmation  him.  See  below,  I,  xvii,  7.] 
immediately  followed  his  baptism.  *  [Sax.  Chron.  an.  853,  855.  Pope 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  that  he  Leo  was  sponsor  for  Alfred  at  his 
was  baptized  at  Aire  near  Athelney,  confirmation.  The  language  of  the 
and  that  his  "  crism-lysing"  his  Chronicle  concerning  his  confirma- 
chrism-loosing,  was  at  Wedmore.  tion  mav  be  illustrated  by  Ine's  laws 
Immediately  after  the  unction  in  c.  76,  Canons  under  Edgar  c.  23, 
confirmation  a  linen  fillet  was  bound  Ecclesiastical  Institutes  c.  22,  Cnut's 
over  the  forehead  so  as  to  cover  the  Laws  Ecclesiastical  c.22,  in  Thorpe's 
spot  where  the  chrism  was  applied.  Ancient  Laws  &c.  at  pp.  6,^,  397, 
and  was  worn  for  seven  days.  See  478,160  ;  and  by  Ethelwerd.  Chron. 
Martene^de  Antiq.  Eccl.  Kit.  Lib.  I,  III,  3,  an.  854,  Monum.  Hist.  Brit, 
c.  ii,  art.  3,  §  14  ;  and  art.  4,  ord.  i,  I,  511.] 
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be  said,  that  the  same  history  adds  that,  the  pope  having,  upon  Aethelwtdf. 
notice  of  his  father's  death,  consecrated  Alfred  king,  he  then  ^55* 
presented  him  to  a  bishop  for  confirmation  ^ :  the  inconsist- 
ence of  which  account  is  such,  that  the  greatest  right  which  can 
be  done  that  excellent  history  is  to  suppose  the  words  relating 
to  the  death  of  ^thelwulf,  and  what  is  said  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  his  son,  to  be  errors  in  the  copies  from  whence  that 
work  was  published.  And  as  this  will  deliver  that  work  from 
the  reproach  of  a  confused  and  inconsistent  story,  and  render 
the  sense  of  that  paragraph  more  perfect  and  more  consistent 
with  what  is  certain  in  the  matter  of  fact,  so  will  it  deliver 
the  reader  from  that  unintelligible  tale  of  Alfred's  being 
anointed  king  during  the  lives  of  his  father  and  two  elder 
brothers  and  in  his  own  minority,  and  this  too  by  a  foreign 
prelate,  who  had  no  precedent  to  guide  him,  and  could  pos- 
sibly have  no  temptation  to  lead  him  to  a  thing  so  contrary 
to  the  true  interest  and  common  iheasures  of  that  cautious 
court.  Besides,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  kings  was  a  thing  yet  unknown  to  the  English 
nation  7. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

AB   ANNO    855    AD    ANNUM    9OO. 

1.  King  iEthelwulTe  general  grant  of  tithes:  the  circTimstances 
thereof. 

2.  ITie  first  provisions  made  for  the  EngUsh  clergy  as  early  as  the 
settlement  of  Christianity.  Their  maintenance  not  owing  wholly  to  the 
grant  of  king  Ji^thelwulf.  The  grounds  on  which  payment  of  tithes  was 
settled  in  the  English  church. 

3.  A  parochial  clergy  not  settled  in  villages  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  :  the  reason  and  effects  thereof. 

4.  Monasteries  generaUy  destroyed.  This  occasions  settlement  of  the 
clergy  in  villages,  and  founding  of  parochial  churches,  and  more  general 
marriage  of  the  clergy. 

5.  An  account  of  the  first  endowment  of  the  church :  the  reason  and 
consequences  thereof.     Parochial  right  of  tithes  settled  by  degrees. 

6.  King  iEthelwulf's  benefaction  at  Rome.  A  conspiracy  formed  against 
him  in  his  absence.  He  loses  a  part  of  his  kingdom  by  his  journey  to 
Rome. 

«  [Sax.  Chron.  an.  855,  in  one  tor's  Glory  of  Regality,  Book  V, 
MS.  only.]  pp.  328-335.] 

7  [See  however  on  this  point  Tay- 
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7.  iGthelbald  succeede  iEthelwuIf ;  and  him,  two  other  brothers.  Alfred 
comes  to  the  crown.     State  of  England  at  his  accession  to  the  crown. 

8.  Great  part  of  England  conquered  by  the  Danes.  Alfred  sets  out  a 
fleet :  the  good  effects  thereof. 

9.  Alfred  divides  England  into  counties  and  hundreds;  and  provides  for 
the  security  and  due  order  of  his  people. 

10.  Some  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  English  government.  This 
prince  governs  with  the  advice  of  his  people.  The  different  inferences 
made  from  thence.  No  judgment  to  be  made  of  the  form  of  government 
under  this  prince  by  the  present  constitution  of  England. 

11.  State  of  learning  in  the  beginning  of  Alfred's  reign:  the  reason  of 
the  decay  thereof.  This  prince  begins  the  founding  of  colleges  for  the 
promoting  of  learning :  the  reasons  and  good  effects  thereof. 

1 2 .  An  university  said  to  be  founded  in  Cxford  in  the  time  of  the  Britons. 
King  Alfred  owned  as  the  founder  thereof.  He  erects  schools  to  be  nurse- 
ries to  those  foundations. 

13.  King  Alfred  invites  professors  from  abroad,  amongst  them  Grimbald 
and  Scotus.     Scotus  eminent  in  France.     He  is  murdered. 

14.  King  Alfred  gives  all  encouragement  to  learned  men;  translates  the 
Psalms  and  Gospels  and  the  Pastoral  of  St.  Gregory  into  English ;  encou- 
rages and  assists  his  clergy. 

15.  King  Alfred  converts  a  body  of  the  Danes;  settles  them  in  England; 
and  by  a  body  of  laws  settles  Christianity  amongst  them,  and  provides 
against  their  relapse  to  idolatry. 

16.  Some  account  of  his  ecclesiastic  laws  made  for  the  new  converts. 

17.  The  laws  of  Alfred  ascribed  to  Edward  his  son:  the  occasion  thereof. 
The  death  of  king  Alfred. 

Aethelwuif.  1.  JL  HESE  aforementioned  are  not  the  only  perplexed  and 
855.  dark  passages  in  king  .^thelwulfs  story:  but  the  earliest 
notices  we  have  of  his  munificence  to  the  church  and  of  his 
charity  to  the  poor  seem  so  intricate,  that,  if  the  writers  after 
the  Conquest  had  not  come  in  to  our  relief,  posterity  had 
never  known  (what,  if  true,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten)  his 
granting  the  tithes  of  his  whole  kingdom  to  the  church  and 
the  tenth  part  of  his  hereditary  estate  to  the  poor.  That  to 
the  church  is  said  to  have  passed  in  an  assembly  held  this 
year  at  Winchester  ;  and  this  with  the  consent  of  Beored  and 
Edmund,  tributary  kings  of  Mercia  and  the  East-Angles,  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  princes,  and  nobility  of  England.  And 
several  copies  of  this  grant  are  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
Ingulphus,  Malmesbury,  M.  Westminster'  :  besides  all  which 

•  Histwlngulph.,  coll.  Gale  p.  17.  ed.  Savile,  [§  114  ed.  Hardy], 
Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  H,  fol.  23  a,     M.Westmonast.  an.  854. 
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there  is  one  from  the  chartularies  of  Abingdon  published  by  Aethelwtilf. 
Mr,  Selden^,  but  with  this  difference,  that  all  the  former  bear  855. 
date  at  Winchester  in  the  year  855 -^  that  of  Mr.  Selden  at 
Wilton  the  year  preceding ;  which  gives  great  probability  to 
the  conjecture  of  the  learned  annotators  on  the  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  that  this  grant  of  tithes  was  twice  made  by  king 
^^thelwulf,  first  in  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  West-Saxony, 
and  then  by  the  states  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  England^. 

And  the  circumstances  of  this  grant  make  a  great  addition  "• 

to  the^charity  and  generosity  of  it :  for,  though  the  kingdom 
was  at  this  time  engaged  in  war,  and  needed  all  the  helps  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  capable  of  contributing  toward  it ; 
and  though  the  persons  of  the  clergy  and  religious  had  not  been 
altogether  excused  from  military  services  in  times  past,  and 
in  most  of  the  grants  to  religious  houses  the  aiding  their 
princes  in  their  expeditions,  the  building  of  bridges,  and  for- 
tifying towns  were  services  gMierally  reserved  to  the  crown  ; 
yet  in  this  general  endowment  of  the  church  the  clergy  are 
discharged  from  all  secular  services.  And  such  is  the  good 
fortune  which  has  attended  the  charity  of  this  prince  that, 
although  the  copies  we  have  of  this  grant  be  so  imperfect,  and 
the  style  thereof  so  dark,  that,  if  one  was  to  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  grant  only  by  the  letter  of  it,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  the  sense  succeeding  ages  have  put  upon  it,  yet 
not  only  the  ancient  but  our  modern  historians,  and  Mr.  Sel- 
den himself^,  have  with  one  consent  allowed  this  prince  the 
honour  of  the  first  general  law  of  England  for  the  settlement 
of  tithes. 

2.  And  yet,  whilst  we  pay  this  just  honour  to  the  memory 

2  Selden,  Hist.  Tithes,  ch.  VIH,  who  hold  that  the  grant  or  grants 

6308. '  [See   also    Ketnble's  Cod.  of  Aethelwulf  had  nothing  at  all  to 

iplom.  270, 371,  275.]  do  with  tithes  in  the  legal  and  usual 

^  [Some   MSS.  of  Malmesbury  sense  of  that  word,  but  amounted  to 

place  it  in  814,  others  in  844;  but  a  discharge  of  some  lands  from  cer- 

none  in  either  854  or  855.]  tain  taxes  or  duties  and  perhaps  a 

*  Spelraan,  Vit.  ^'Elfred.  1, 7,  p.  6,  gift  of  other  lands  for  various  pur- 
not.  a.  [The  conjecture  of  the  an-  poses,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the 
notator  is,  that  Aethelwulf  granted  land  thus  dealt  with  by  the  king, 
tithes  first  in  844  from  his  own  lands,  namely,  a  tenth  part  of"^  the  whole, 
afterwards  in  854  or  855  from  the  shows  that  the  principle  of  tithing 
whole  kingdom.]  was  now  firmly  established.    See  for 

*  Selden,  ibid.  p.  207.  [There  are  example  Kemble's  Saxons  in  Eng- 
however  some  more  modem  writers  land.  Book  II,  chap,  x,  pp.  476-490.] 
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Aethelwulf.  of  this  priiicc,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  deceived  and  think 
855.  he  has  a  view  of  the  later  ages  of  the  chnrch,  nor  the  prece- 
ding or  succeeding  princes  lose  the  share  they  had  in  the 
honour  of  providing  for  the  service  of  God,  it  seems  very 
reasonable  to  add,  that  the  provision  for  the  parochial  clergy 
does  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  thereof  bear  proportion 
to  the  building  of  churches  and  distinguishing  and  setting 
out  the  bounds  of  parishes,  and  was  not  the  work  of  any 
single  age,  but  grew  up  by  degrees  and  under  the  continued 
cares  and  cliarities  of  princes,  till  it  came  to  that  state,  which 
was  once  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  and  might  have 
continued  so  to  this  day,  if  the  fond  opinions  of  the  monas- 
tic life,  together  with  the  artifices  of  the  religious,  had  not 
first  broke  in  upon  the  sacred  patrimony  of  the  church,  and 
those  unhappy  alienations  taught  posterity  to  resume  a  great 
part  of  the  revenue  which  their  ancestors  thought  their  duty 
and  their  glory  to  bestow  upon  the  church  and  clergy.  But 
to  return. 

Without  lessening  the  honour  of  king  ^thelwulf,  there  is 
just  reason  to  bless  Almighty  God,  who,  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Christian  religion  in  England,  seldom  failed 
to  raise  up  such  princes  as  were  nursing  fathers  to  his  church  ; 
for  no  sooner  was  Christianity  settled  amongst  the  English 
but  a  provision  was  made  for  those  whose  particular  care  it 
was  to  attend  upon  the  altar.  This  was  the  case  of  those 
churches  planted  by  Augustin  and  his  followers  ;  for  Ethel- 
bert  no  sooner  received  the  Christian  faith  but  he  bestowed 
considerable  possessions  on  the  church  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  clergy  ^  This  too  was  the  case  of  those 
who  owed  their  conversion  to  the  Scots  from  Ireland ;  they 
erected  churches,  and  provided  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
clergy  '^ :  though  the  want  of  other  places  of  education  made 
it  necessary  for  some  ages  for  the  bishops  and  clergy  to 
live  together  at  the  mother  church,  that  they  might  at 
once  serve  the  present  age  in  the  discharge  of  their  holy 
office,  and  provide  for  the  future  by  training  up  men  to  suc- 
ceed them.  And  this,  together  Avith  the  fond  opinions  of  the 
monastic  and  collegiate  life,  so  long  retarded  the  settlement 

'  [^ee  before,  ii,  3,  4 ;  iii,  6,  8.]  2  [gee  before,  iv,  a.] 
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of  the  clergy  in  towns  and  villages,  that  Bede  speaks  of  it  as  Aethelwnlf. 
a  thing  very  unusual  in  his  time  for  a  clergyman  to  be  seen  855. 
in  country  villages  3.  But  yet  he  saith,  that  there  was  not 
an  obscure  village  but  what  was  charged  with  a  payment 
to  the  bishop  ■*.  And  in  the  council  of  Calcuith  in  the  year 
787  the  seventeenth  article  proposes  a  general  payment  of 
tithes  :  and  as  the  reasons  of  that  payment  are  founded  on 
the  authority  of  the  Levitical  law,  so  the  usage  established 
by  that  law  is  proposed  as  the  measure  for  the  conduct 
thereof:  and  the  rule  concerted  in  this  council  is  answerable 
hereunto ;  that  all  men  should  pay  tithes  of  all  they  pos- 
sess, because  it  was  the  particular  command  of  God  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  they  were  God's  special  right  ^.  And  ac- 
cordingly amongst  those  laws  of  Moses  which  were  adopted 
into  the  law  of  England  by  king  Alfred  the  law  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  firstfruits  has  a  place  ^. 

3.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  care  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy,  there  are  so  many  laws  and  canons  in 
the  three  succeeding  ages  on  the  same  subject,  and  so  many 
instances  of  voluntary  consecrations  of  tithes,  as  would  al- 
most tempt  one  to  think  there  is  some  mistake  in  what  is 
said  of  the  aforesaid  law  for  the  general  settlement  of  tithes  : 
and  yet  our  historians  are  generally  of  the  same  opinion  in 
this  particular.  And  this  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  a  true  judgment  of  the  present  state  of  the  lower  clergy, 
and  of  the  ground  of  this  seeming  contradiction  as  to  the 
time,  manner,  and  circumstances  of  making  provision  for 
them :  and  it  may  be  no  one  thing  will  give  more  light  into 
these  affairs  than  the  change  in  the  face  of  the  English 
church,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  which  the  order  of 
time  calls  me  to  relate. 

There  being  no  other  known  schools  of  learning  in  the 
western  nations  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  but 
in  cathedrals  and  religious  houses,  the  EngUsh  nation,  as  it 


'  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  HI,  26.  ale  Domini  Dei  est."  Concil.  Britan. 

*  [Bed.  Epist.  ad.  Ecgbert.,  cited  Spelman  I,  309,  [Wilkins   I,  150, 

before,  x,  9,  note  5.]  Cone.  Calchuto.  can.  17.] 

5  ["  Unde  ....  pnecipimus,]  ut  •  Ibid.  Spelman  I,  ^60,  [Wilkina 

omnes  studeant  de  omnibus  qiuB  1,189.   Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  &c. 

possident  decimas  dare,  quia  speci-  p.  34,  §  38.] 
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Aetheiwuif.  owed  its  Conversion,  to  men  so  educated,  learnt  from  them 
855.  such  esteem  and  veneration  for  those  institutions,  that  from 
the  first  settlement  of  Christianity  amongst  the  English,  till 
after  this  time,  the  offices  of  religion  were  generally  provided 
for  by  such  of  the  clergy  as  lived  at  the  mother  church  under 
the  eye  and  care  of  their  bishops,  who  were  by  them  sent  out 
to  officiate  where  the  necessities  of  the  diocese  called  them, 
or  else  by  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  fixed  in  monasteries 
and  colleges  of  canons  dispersed  about  the  nation.  And  for 
this  reason,  though  churches  were  built  in  many  places  for 
the  more  convenient  assembling  for  the  worship  of  God,  yet 
they  were  for  the  most  part  supplied  from  the  aforesaid 
bodies  and  by  successions  of  men  sent  out  occasionally  to 
officiate :  and  therefore  the  learned  Mr.  Wharton  very  pro- 
perly calls  these  itinerant  preachers  \  and  says  of  those  afore- 
said places  of  public  worship,  that  they  were  not  in  proper 
speaking  parish  churches,  but  rather  chapels  or  auxiliary 
churches  to  the  mother  church,  and  had  no  settled  limits 
or  districts,  but  were  equally  free  to  all  persons  who  thought 
fit  to  resort  thither,  wherever  they  lived  ^. 

And  when  the  nobility  and  great  men,  whose  lands  and 
territories  were  very  great,  did  begin  to  build  churches  for 
the  convenience  of  their  families  and  vassals,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  bishops  had  priests  permitted  to  reside  amongst 
them,  these  churches  were  the  places  of  worship  to  all  their 
tenants,  vassals,  and  dependants,  and  had  no  other  bounds 
but  those  of  the  territories  and  neighbourhood  of  the  per- 
sons who  built  them ;  and  the  subsistence  of  these  clergy 
was  upon  the  lands  settled  by  the  founders,  and  such  part  of 
the  oblations  made  by  the  founders,  their  tenants,  and  vassals, 
as  were  agreed  upon  betwixt  the  bishop  and  the  founder  at 
the  first  erecting  of  the  church.  Of  the  foundations  of  this 
kind  Bede  gives  an  instance  or  two  about  the  year  700,  when 
he  saith  of  Puch  a  Saxon  count,  that  he  built  a  church  in  his 
own  village,  and  invited  John  bishop  of  Hexham  to  consecrate 
it :  the  like  account  he  gives  of  Addi,  another  Saxon  noble- 
man =\  But  the  instances  of  this  kind  are  so  few,  that  in  a 
later  work  of  the  same  author,  his  epistle  to  Egbert,  he 


'  Whartoji,  Defence  of  Pluralities,        2  [Ibid.  pp.  75,  76.] 
cb.  II,  p.  7*4.  3  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist. 


ist.  V,  4, 5. 
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makes  a  heavy,  but  just,  complaint  of  the  want  of  such  set- Aethelwulf. 
tlements^.  855. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
lands  of  England  were  at  this  time  in  a  very  few  hands,  the 
nobility  and  great  men  being  almost  the  only  proprietors,  and 
the  common  people  either  their  vassals,  or  at  best  their  de- 
pendants and  tenants  for  life.  And  as  this  seems  to  be  one 
great  reason  why  churches,  which  bore  proportion  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands,  were  yet  but  few  ;  so  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  changes  made  in  England  by  frequent  sales 
and  enfranchising  of  their  vassals  by  the  nobility  and  clergy 
under  the  Saxon  government,  by  the  possessions  acquired 
therein  first  by  the  Danes  and  afterwards  by  the  Normans, 
by  bringing  the  property  of  England  into  more  hands  did  in 
proportion  increase  the  number  of  churches.  For  the  great 
men,  who  ever  made  a  greater  or  lesser  figure  according  to 
the  interest  and  esteem  they  had  in  their  respective  countries 
and  the  opinion  their  people  had  of  their  independency,  did 
(what  in  them  lay)  afi'ect  the  appearance  of  sovereignty  in 
their  lordships  and  manors :  and-{as]  ^  this  put  them  upon 
seeking  not  only  a  power  of  punishing  little  misdemeanors 
but  felony  and  crimes  of  the  highest  nature,  and  advanced 
their  houses  to  halls  and  courts  of  justice  to  their  tenants 
and  dependants,  so  it  had  this  good  effect  also ;  it  put  them 
upon  building  of  churches,  and  making  the  bounds  of  their 
manors  the  bounds  of  parishes,  and  desiring  priests  to  officiate 
to  their  families,  their  tenants,  and  vassals  only.  And  this 
reason,  together  with  the  encouragement  given  thereunto  by 
a  law  of  king  Edgar  ^,  if  I  mistake  not,  occasioned  the  general 
building  of  churches  in  this  and  the  following  centuries,  and 
made  the  bounds  of  manors  and  parishes  the  same ;  and  thus 
in  many  places  they  continue  to  this  day.  And,  for  aught 
appears  to  the  contrary,  this  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the 
parochial  clergy  and  churches,  till  the  barbarities  of  the 
Danes  by  destroying  of  monasteries,  and  a  law  of  king  Edgar 
in  the  following  century  '»,  by  which  he  empowered  the  found- 

*  [Bed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.,  cited  See  Wharton's  Defence  of  Plurali- 
before,  x,  9,  note  4.]  ties,  ch.  II,  p.  96.     See  also  below, 

*  rrhe  word  "as"  is  not  in  edit,  i .]     I,  xx,  1 ,] 
^  [Lawsof  Edgar,  I,  2,  ed.  Thorpe. 
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Aetheiwjif.  ers  of  new  churches  to  give  a  part  of  their  tithes  to  the 
8j5-  churches  which  they  built,  opened  a  way  to  the  change 
which  in  time  ensued. 

4.  Besides  the  wealth  possessed  by  religious  houses,  those 
houses  as  being  the  strongest  and  best  built,  and  most  likely 
to  resist  the  fury  of  the  Danes,  were  generally  made  the  trea- 
suries of  the  neighbouring  countries :  and  partly  for  these 
reasons,  and  partly  from  a  detestation  of  religion,  these  bar- 
barous invaders  made  these  houses  the  particular  subject  of 
their  rage  and  fury ;  nor  did  they  only  treat  the  persons  of 
the  religious  with  the  last  degree  of  insolence  and  cruelty, 
but  burnt  their  houses,  and,  wherever  they  found  them,  left 
nothing  behind  but  what  the  fire  spared  to  attest  their  inhu- 
manity to  succeeding  ages.  And  this  their  fury  lasted  so 
long,  that  such  of  the  religious  as  escaped  the  sword  never 
lived  to  see  the  end  of  it.  And  this  so  entirely  overthrew 
these  foundations,  that,  whereas  Bede  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  complained  that  the  monastics  were  so  nu- 
merous that  they  were  a  burden  to  the  nation  \  when  Dun- 
stan  came  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century,  the  writer  of  his  life  saith  that  the  name 
of  abbot  or  monk  was  scarce  known  in  England-. 

The  change  amongst  the  regulars  drew  after  it  a  greater 
change  amongst  the  secular  clergy :  for  their  safety  led  them 
from  the  retirement  where  the  most  part  of  them  had  lived 
before,  and  forced  them  to  disperse  and  settle  themselves  in 
such  villages  and  towns  where  they  might  with  more  security 
discharge  the  offices  of  their  holy  function.  And  as  this 
change  put  them  under  a  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  make 
their  lives  easy  by  supplying  the  want  of  the  conversation 
which  they  had  before  enjoyed  with  entering  into  a  state  of 
marriage,  so  those  monasteries  and  collegiate  societies  which 
first  recovered  the  fury  of  the  Danes  so  generally  followed 
their  example,  that  as  well  the  members  of  those  societies 
which  were  originally  regulars,  as  those  founded  upon  another 
foot,  were  universally  married  when  Dunstan  came  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury ;    so  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the 

1  [See  before,  x,  9-1 1.]  note  2.   The  time  spoken  of  is  Dun- 

3  [Oslfemi  Vit.  Dunst.,  Angl.  stan's  childhood ;  he  was  born  about 
Sacr.  n,  91 ;  cited  below,  xix,  13,    the  year  953.] 
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mighty  difficulties  he  met  with  in  his  attempts  to  force  the  Aetheiwulf. 
married  clergy  from   monasteries,  cathedral  and  collegiate      855. 
churches'^. 

5.  This  reflection  on  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the 
church  and  clergy  of  England  may  possibly  give  us  light  into 
their  maintenance  and  revenue.  As  for  the  collegiate  socie- 
ties, for  the  most  part  they  had  their  supports  from  the  lands 
settled  upon  them  by  the  munificence  of  their  founders.  And 
it  is  no  wonder  we  hear  of  no  other  laws  relating  to  the  reve- 
nues of  those  who  for  the  most  part  lived  in  societies  with 
their  bishops,  but  such  as  respect  the  general  endowments  of 
the  church.  And  these  laws  being  general,  and  extending 
only  to  general  grants  of  tithes  to  the  service  of  God,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  if  in  the  two  following  centuries  we  hear  of 
frequent  dedications  to  particular  churches,  altars,  colleges, 
or  monasteries ;  nor  think  it  strange  if  -^thelwulf  s  law  about 
tithes  did  not  generally  take  place,  so  far  as  to  establish  a 
parochial  right  of  tithes,  till  by  the  zeal  of  succeeding  times 
parish  churches  were  generally  built. 

And  this  was  the  case  of  foreign  churches.  For,  though  in 
the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Great  there  is  a  law  made  about 
the  year  778,  enjoining  a  general  payment  of  tithes,  and  an- 
other about  the  year  800,  directing  the  manner  of  dividing 
tithes*,  and  this  was  followed  by  many  other  of  the  succeed- 
ing emperors,  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  the  parochial  right 
of  tithes  was  so  far  from  being  duly  settled  by  these  laws, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  in  the  council  of  Lateran  under 
Innocent  the  Third  in  the  year  12 15  to  resume  this  afl'air, 
and  in  the  53rd,  54th,  55th,  and  56th  canons  that  council 
determined  the  parochial  right  of  tithes-.  And  yet  a  writer 
of  our  own  seems  to  think  that  these  canons  had  not  their  in- 
tended effect  in  France,  and  mentions  a  canon  of  the  council 
of  Lyons  in  the  year  1274,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  for 
the  time  to  come  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  dis- 
pose his  tithes  at  pleasure,  as  heretofore  had  been  done,  but 
that  they  should  be  paid  to  the  mother  church  3.  But,  if  ever 

*  [See  below,  I,  xix,  11-17  ;  xx,  2  Concil.  LabbeXI,  205,208,  209; 

3-6.J  [Mansi  XXII,  1042,  1043.] 

I  [Capit.   Reff.   Franc,   an.   799,  ^  Walsingham,   Hist.   Angl.  ed. 

cap.  vii ;    an.  801,  cap.   vii;    ed.  Camden  p.  45. 
Baluz.  1, 196, 359.] 
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Aetheiwuif.  there  was  such  a  canon,  Mr.  Selden  well  observes  it  is  not  to 
5  J*      be  found  in  the  collection  of  Binius  * ;  and  it  is  as  evident  that 
there  is  no  such  canon  in  Labbe's  edition  of  the  Councils. 

But,  however  things  passed  abroad,  the  state  of  the  church 
of  England  considered,  how  few  parish  churches  were  then  in 
being,  and  how  effectually  it  would  have  discouraged  the 
building  of  more,  if  the  law  of  iEthelwulf  had  fixed  the  tithes 
of  his  kingdom  to  those  few  churches  then  erected,  the  gene- 
ral endowment  will  give  great  reason  to  value  the  wisdom 
and  foresight,  as  well  as  the  zeal  and  piety,  of  the  age.  And 
the  reason  is  plain :  for  the  parish  churches  of  England, 
which  are  now  usually  computed  at  above  nine  thousand  ^,  at 
theNorman  Conquest,  which  was  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  king  ^thelwulf,  are  commonly  reckoned  but 
about  four  thousand ;  and  if  it  be  considered  how  great  a 
part  of  the  public  worship  was  performed  in  the  monasteries, 
colleges,  and  at  the  seats  of  the  bishops,  and  how  generally 
the  rest  of  the  nation  was  supplied  by  men  who  had  their 
residence  in  those  places,  it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
number  of  parish  churches  was  very  small  in  the  time  of 
king  ^thelwulf.  And,  if  the  precincts  which  did  in  after- 
times  make  payment  of  tithes  to  limited  and  certain  churches 
were  yet  for  the  most  part  unfixed  and  uncertain,  without 
lessening  the  munificence  of  king  ^thelwulf  or  the  piety  of 
the  age,  the  building  and  endowment  of  so  many  parish 
churches,  and  consequently  the  distinguishing  and  setting 
out  the  precincts  and  bounds  of  parishes  as  to  the  payment 
of  tithes,  are  easily  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  the  difficulties 
relating  to  the  time,  manner,  and  circumstances  of  endowing 
the  great  number  of  churches  built  in  the  four  succeeding 
ages  fall  before  us.  But,  if  parishes  in  the  modern  sense 
were  distinguished  by  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century'',  and  the  laws  about  tithes 
had  fixed  and  limited  tithes  to  the  churches  within  those 
parishes  in  the  precincts  whereof  the  tithes  arose,  and  given 
the  ministers  thereof  a  distinct  and  certain  property  therein, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  after  building  of  so 

<  [Selden,  Hist.  Tithea,  ch.  VH,        «  [iiiig  was  written  in  1704.] 
pp.  147,  r48.]  8  [See  before,  x,  8.] 
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many  new  churches  and  setting  out  so  many  new  parishes,  Aetheiwnlf. 
and  the  frequent  consecrations  of  tithes  to  monasteries  and  855. 
colleges  by  private  men,  or  to  reconcile  the  laws  of  J^thel- 
virulf  and  his  predecessors  to  the  laws  and  canons  and  his- 
tories of  succeeding  times  7.  But,  having  said  this  to  give 
some  light  to  this  part  of  our  history,  I  shall  return  to  ob- 
serve what  was  further  remai'kable  under  the  reign  of  ^thel- 
wulf. 

6.  Besides  what  is  already  said  of  the  munificence  and  856. 
charity  of  king  ^thelwulf,  Anastasius,  in  the  life  of  pope 
Benedict  the  Third,  has  given  us  a  long  catalogue  of  the  rich 
presents  made  by  this  prince  to  the  bishop  and  churches  of 
Rome  1 ;  as  another  writer  has  of  his  liberality  in  giving  of 
lead  for  the  covering  of  a  monastery  near  Paris  in  France  -, 
which  country  he  took  in  his  way  from  Rome.  And  during 
his  stay  at  the  French  court  he  married  Judith  the  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  brought  her  with  him  into  England 

But  at  his  return  he  met  not  with  such  reception  as  his 
merit  and  character  seemed  to  deserve :  for  whether  it  was 
this  unseasonable  journey  to  Rome  when  his  presence  was  so 
necessary  at  home,  or  the  profusion  of  his  wealth  in  other 
ways  when  the  miseries  of  his  own  country  called  for  it,  that 
lost  him  the  confidence  and  affections  of  his  people,  or  whe- 

^  [On  the  origin  of  parishes  in  Cressy  was  probably  the  "  writer" 

England  see  White  Kennett's"  Case  intended     by    Inett ;     for    in    his 

of  Impropriations"  §§  3,  4.]  Church-History,  XXVII,  iv,  6,  he 

1  Anastas.  Bibliothec.  de  vit.  Ro-  says,  "  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
man.  Pontif,,  Bened.  Ill,  [in  Mu-  this  petition  was  favourably  granted 
rator.  Rer.  Ital.  Scriptor.  Ill,  251,  by  the  king". 

252.]  Further  on,  in  XXVII,  xvii,  3, 

2  [Among  the  letters  of  Lupus  Cressy  cites  from  Jacques  Doublet 
abbot  of  St.  Peter's  at  Ferrieres,  a  charter  of  Aethelwulf  dated  in 
a  small  place  about  fifty  miles  from  857,  by  which  he  confirmed  to  the 
Paris  towards  the  south,  there  is  celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Denys 
one  to  Aethelwulf  begging  him  to  near  Paris  certain  lands  in  England 
contribute  towards  covering  the  roof  that  had  been  given  to  it  l)y  a  Sax- 
of  the  church  of  that  monastery  on  benefactor,  and  granted  from 
with  lead,  and  another  to  Felix  the  his  own  treasury  twenty  marks  of 
king's  secretary,  urging  him  to  sup-  gold,  a  piece  of  silver  weighing  as 
port  the  request.  Lup.  Ferrar.  E-  much,  and  two  rich  vestments.  See 
pist.  13,  14.  The  letters  are  not  Doublet's  Histoire  de  1'  Abbaie  de 
dated;  but,  as  the  one  to  Aethel-  Saint  Denis,  vol.  I,  p.  1S8,  vol.  II, 
wulf  alludes  to  the  king's  victory  pp.  785,  786.  The  kind's  liberality 
over  the  Danes,  they  were  not  writ-  is  also  related  by  Felibien  in  his 
ten  before  the  year  851.  There  is  History  of  the  same  abbey,  p.  85, 
no  historical  evidence  of  the  sue-  an.  857.] 

cess  of  the  abbot's  application  :  but 
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Aethelwuif.  ther  it  was  the  jealousy  his  new  marriage  had  put  into  the 
836.  head  of  his  son,  or  a  concurrence  of  these  together,  is  not  to 
be  determined ;  but  so  it  was,  that  at  his  return  he  found  a 
mighty  interest  formed  to  keep  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  and 
this  conspiracy  headed  by  his  own  son,  assisted  by  many  of  the 
nobiHty,  bishops,  and  people  of  England  ^.  And  though  at  the 
first  view  this  sedition  in  a  state  exceedingly  weakened  by  a  war 
with  the  Danes  has  a  very  affrighting  aspect,  yet  the  same 
reason  which  made  the  danger  formidable  was  greatly  instru- 
mental in  delivering  the  nation  from  it.  For  the  fears  the 
several  parties  were  under  of  becoming  a  common  prey  to  a 
foreign  enemy  set  them  so  far  right  at  home,  that  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  father  and  the  sou  ^Ethelbald  was  adjusted 
in  the  division  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  father,  leaving  the 
son  in  possession  of  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was 
contented  with  reserving  the  eastern  to  himself,  which  at 
this  time  consisted  only  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey",  as  the 
western  did  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Saxons. 

Aetheibaid.  In  this  manner  continued  affairs  for  about  two  years  after 
858.  the  return  of  king  ^thelwulf,  when  the  death  of  that  prince 
made  a  new  division  * :  for  by  his  will  he  divided  his  domin- 
ions betwixt  his  two  eldest  sons,  ^thelbald  and  ^thelbert ; 
iEthelbald  had  that  part  given  him  which  he  had  before 
forced  his  father  to  yield  up  to  him,  the  other  brother  that 
part  his  father  died  possessed  of.  The  former  survived  his 
father  but  two  yeai's  and  a  half,  but  lived  long  enough  to 
cover  his  memory  with  infamy  and  dishonour ;  for,  not  con- 
tented to  invade  the  throne  of  his  father  during  his  life,  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  his  grave  he  took  possession  of  his  bed  too, 
taking  Judith,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king  andrelict  of 
his  father,  to  his  wife*'. 

3  [According  to  Asser  the  con-  Petrie)  places  his  death  on  the  13th 

spirators  were  Aetheibaid  the  eld-  of  January,  or  of  June  according  to 

dest   (or  eldest  surviving)   son  of  one  MS.] 

Aethelnoilf,    Ealhstan     bishop     of        ^  [When  Judith  was  married  to 

Sherborne,  and  Eanwulf  the  comes  Aethelwuif,   in    October  856,    she 

or  ealdorman  of  Somerset.     Asser.  could   scarcely  have   been   thirteen 

Gest.  M\{r.  an.  855.]  years  of  age ;   for  her  father  and 

'*  [Perhaps  Essex  also  belonged  mother  were  only  married  in  Decern- 


to  this  kingdom.     Sax.  Chron.  an.     ber  843.  Annal.  Bertin.  ap.  Bouquet, 

855.1  ~      

*  [^Aethelwuif  died  in  858.  Annal. 
Bertm.aj>, Bouquet VII, 73.  Florence 
of  Worcester  (an.  855,  p.  553  D,  ed. 


855.1  VII,  61,  73.    See  Kemble's  Saxons 

^  1^  Aethelwuif  died  in  858.  Annal.     in   England,   Book   II,   chap,  viii, 
Bertm.a|>, Bouquet VII, 73.  Florence    p.408,  note  i.] 
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7.  After  -^thelbald's  short  reign  of  five  years  •  the  kingdom  Aethei. 
was  again  united  in  ^thelbert  his  younger  brother.  Alfred, 
though  said  to  be  anointed  king  about  six  years  before-,  was 
yet  but  a  child  of  eleven  years  old,  and  so  meanly  provided 
for  by  his  father,  that  he  was  in  a  manner  left  to  the  charity, 
as  well  as  to  the  protection,  of  his  brothers. 

And  though  -^thelbert  died  this  year,  yet  Alfred  was  still  Aetheired. 
to  wait  longer  for  the  crown ;  for  the  succession  fell  upon  866. 
Adhered,  another  elder  brother-^.  His  reign  too  was  short, 
lasting  but  five  years  ;  and  yet  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  a 
formidable  enemy  in  the  bowels  of  his  coimtry,  his  crown  in 
danger  of  being  snatched  from  his  head,  and  to  see  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  so  embarrassed,  that  it  was  not  without  some 
reluctancy  that  his  brother  Alfred  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  succession,  which  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  Ad- 
hered in  the  year  871. 

The  state  of  England  was  such  at  this  time,  that  Alfred  Alfred. 
inherited  the  title,  rather  than  the  dominions,  of  his  ances-  871. 
tors.  For  partly  by  the  weakness  and  unsteadiness  of  his 
father  and  his  brothers,  and  partly  by  the  vengeance  God 
sufiFered  the  Danes  to  inflict  upon  the  English  nation,  the 
monarchy  established  in  the  family  by  his  grandfather  Egbert 
was  reduced  to  a  state  so  feeble  and  languishing,  that  the 
very  title  of  monarch  was  in  a  manner  become  precarious. 
For  the  kings  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  the  East- 
Angles,  though  they  retained  the  title  of  tributaries,  yet  had 
so  far  shook  ofl"  the  yoke,  that  they  seldom  remembered  their 
duty  but  when  the  fears  of  being  swallowed  by  a  foreign 
power  called  them  to  it ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  were  ever 
jealous  of  that  power  whose  conquests  were  yet  fresh  in 
memory,  and  were  not  careful  to  unite  against  the  common 

'  [Aethelbald  died  in  860,  accord-  in  866.     There  is  however  a  charter 

ing  to  all  the  chroniclers.  His  reign  of  king  Aetheired  bearing   date  in 

of  five   years  is  supposed   to   date  863.     Kemble  prints  it  without  any 

from  the  time  of  his  father's  depar-  mark  of  suspicion,   Cod.    Diplom. 

ture  for  Rome  in  855.     See  Hardy  1059  :  and  if  it  be  genuine  we  must 

on  Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  H,  §  117,  of    course    carry   back  Aethelred's 

p.  1/4,  note  6.]  accession  to  that  year,  and  reckon 

2  [See  before,  xvi,  13,  14.]  the  five  years  of  Aethelberht's  reign 

3  [Almost  all  the  chroniclers  from  the  death  of  his  father  Aethel- 
ausign  a  reign  of  five  years  to  Aethei-  wuif  in  858,  not  from  the  death  of 
berht,  and  place  the  succession  of  his  brother  Aethelbald  in  860.] 

his  brother  Aetheired  or  A  ether ed 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  A  a 
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Alfred,  enemy.  And  this  ill-grounded  jealousy  amongst  the  tribu- 
°7'-  tary  princes  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  Danes,  who  had 
overrun  the  greatest  part  of  the  east,  the  midland  parts  of 
England,  and  were  hasting  to  the  west,  when  Alfred  came  to 
the  crown  of  England :  so  that  by  that  time  he  had  been  a 
month  upon  the  throne  he  was  forced  upon  a  battle  to  defend 
it^;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  writer  of  his  life,  besides 
many  rencounters,  he  fought  no  less  than  eight  set  battles 
within  the  first  year  of  his  reign^.  In  short,  though  he  had 
a  title  to  a  kingdom,  lie  was  to  conquer  before  he  could  hope 
to  govern  it. 
874.  8.  And  so  difficult  did  he  find  it  to  make  head  against  the 

enemy,  that  in  the  compass  of  three  or  four  years  after  he 
came  to  the  crown  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Mercian 
and  Northumbrian  kingdoms,  comprehending  all  the  midland 
and  northern  parts  of  England,  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes 
without  being  in  a  capacity  to  help  them'.  And  in  all  pro- 
bability his  own  country  the  west  of  England  had  had  the 
same  fate,  if  these  calamities  had  not  changed  his  measures, 
and  put  this  prince  upon  a  course  his  predecessors  never 
thought  of,  and  his  successors  ought  never  to  forget,  till  the 
sea  forsakes  its  course,  and  Britain  ceases  to  be  an  island ; 
and  this  was  the  building  and  setting  out  of  a  fleet.  For 
whilst  the  enemy  was  suffered  to  land,  and  the  safety  of  the 
nation  did  entirely  depend  on  the  courage  and  bravery  of  a 
land  force,  the  nation  ever  lost,  what  side  soever  gained  the 
victory  ;  for  though  the  enemy  were  repelled,  yet  still  they  left 
their  marks  behind  them.  And  therefore  this  wise  prince 
betakes  himself  to  a  course  that  in  a  little  time  broke  the 
measures  of  his  enemies,  and  by  meeting  his  danger  did 
easily  overcome  it.  For  by  his  fleet  at  sea  having  defeated 
that  of  the  enemy-,  and  thereby  broke  their  hopes  of  supplies, 
he  quickly  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  new  councils :  for  Rollo 
876.  with  a  considerable  body  of  Normans,  who  had  wintered  in 
England,  and  was  brought  thither  in  all  probability  by  the 
same  reasons  which  led  his  countrymen  thither  before  him, 
left  England,  and  landing  in  France  this  year  laid  the  fouu- 

4  Asser.  Annal.  an.  870, 871.  Introduction     to    the    Monumenta 

*  IbW;  [Asser.   Gest.  ^-Elfr.  an.  Historica  Britannica,  §  186,  p.  79.] 

871.     The    Annals    were    certainly  '  Asser.  Annal.  an.  874,  [875]. 

not  written  by  Asser.     See  Hardy's  2  ibid. 
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dation  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  ^ ;  and  such  of  his  coun-    Alfred, 
trymen  as  stayed  behind  were  dispirited  by  seeing  themselves     876. 
in  danger  of  having  their  recniits  and  succours  cut  off  before 
they  could  come  to  them,  and  by  this  change  of  measures 
themselves  became  subject  to  the  insults  and  depredations 
with  which  they  were  used  to  annoy  their  enemies. 

So  that  after  great  variety  of  fortune  this  prince  brought 
some  of  the  Danes  to  a  peace :  and  having  engaged  Guthrara 
a  king  of  the  Danes  to  turn  Christian,  Alfred  became  his  god-  [878.] 
father,  and  at  his  baptism  gave  him  the  name  of^thelstan**; 
and  leaving  him  possessed  of  his  title  of  king,  he  gave  him 
the  kingdom  of  the  East- Angles,  containing  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  which  he  planted  and 
divided  amongst  his  followers ;  where  that  prince  lived  four- 
teen years  after  his  baptism,  and  died  in  the  year  890^.  In 
this  kingdom  Guthratn  the  Dane  had  the  honour  to  succeed 
king  Edmund,  who  had  been  barbarously  murdered  but  a  few 
years  before  by  those  of  the  same  nation  ^ ;  so  unsearchable 
are  the  measures  of  Providence.  Other  some  of  the  Danes 
went  over  into  Flanders' .  And  some  of  the  English,  who  had 
been  forced  to  retire  to  woods  and  mountains  or  leave  their 
country,  returned  and  submitted  to  the  government  of  king 
Alfred ;  and  this  was  the  case  of  the  Mercians  and  Northum- 
brians and  such  of  the  tributary  kingdoms  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  sincere  in  their  submissions  to  his  grandfather 
Egbert** :  so  that  it  is  not  without  good  ground  that  the 
learned  writer  of  his  life  styles  this  prince  the  founder  of  the 
English  monarchy 'J.  And  having  some  tolerable  quiet  he 
applied  himself  to  rebuild  and  repair  the  cities  which  had 
been  destroyed  or  suffered  in  the  war;  and  in  the  year  886  886. 
he  began  with  that  of  London'^,  and  erected  several  new 
fortresses  to  stop  the  fury  of  an  enemy  in  case  of  a  new  inva- 
sion. 

•'  [Ibid.  an.  876.  See  below,  §  16,  submission  recorded   is   of  indivi- 

note  3.]  duals  rather  than  of  states  or  king- 

"*   [Sax.    Chron.   an.   878,   890 ;  doms.] 
Asser.  Gest.  JE\fr.  an.  878.]  ^  ['I'he  title  or  heading  at  the  be- 

5  Aseer.  Annal.  an.  890.      [See  ginning  of  each  of  the  three  books 

below,  §§  15,  16.]  of  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred  is  "/El- 


Ibid.  an.  870.]  fred  the  Great,  First  Founder  of  the 

Ibid.  an.  800.J  English  Monarchy".     See  also  the 

Ibid.  an.  886.     But  Northum-     opening  of  book  II.] 


brians  are  not  mentioned,  and  the         •<•  Asser.  Annal.  an.  886. 

A  a2 
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Alfred.  9,  The  justice  and  good  order  of  his  kingdom  had  a  greater 
ooO.  sliare  in  his  thoughts  and  care'.  He  divided  it  into  counties; 
and  these  were  subdivided  into  hundreds  and  tithings-,  and 
had  proper  officers,  so  fitted  both  for  peace  and  war,  as  made 
the  administration  of  justice  easy,  and  without  confusion  pro- 
vided for  the  security  and  defence  of  his  people.  And  if  the 
Common  Law  of  England  has  not  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  it 
by  that  great  ornament  to  his  profession,  sir  Edward  Coke, 
who  makes  it  of  British  extraction  J,  our  ancestors  will  get  all 
the  honour  that  is  lost  by  lessening  the  antiquity  of  our  forms 
of  law,  if  we  should  rely  on  the  authority  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  say  they  had  their  beginning  from  the  north,  or  allow 
the  conjecture  of  the  learned  Mr.  Spelman,  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  Common  Law  had  its  beginning  under  this  prince,  and 
was  designed  to  distinguish  that  law  which  was  equally  oblig- 
ing to  the  English  and  Danes  from  those  laws  which  were 
peculiar  either  to  the  English  or  to  the  Danes ^.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  way  of  trials  by  juries  was  an  usage  amongst  the 
Germans  as  old  as  the  days  of  Tacitus  •* :  and  it  is  upon  good 
ground  that  the  writer  of  king  Alfred's  story  afl&rms  the 
establishing  of  trials  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  security  for  the 
peace  and  behaviour,  to  be  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
prince''.  Whether  he  first  introduced  these  usages,  or  res- 
cued them  from   the  rubbish  and  confusion  of  the  ruined 

'  [It  may  be  well  to  cite,  at  the  from  applying  to  all  the  inhabitants 

very  beginning  of  this  section,  the  of  the  several  Saxon  kingdoms  now 

following  sentence   from  Mr.  Hal-  united  under  one  monarch,  or  from 

lam.      "  It  is  not  surprising,  that  being  obligatory  on  the  English  and 

the  great  services  of  Alfred  to  his  Danes  alike.     See  Stephen's  Cora- 

Eeople  in  peace  and  in  war  should  mentaries,  Introduct.  Sect.  III.] 

ave  led  posterity  to  ascribe  every  *»  ["  Eliguntur  in  iisdem  conciliis 

institution,  of  which  the  beginning  et  principes,  qui  jura  per  pagos  vi- 

wa»  obscure,  to  his  contrivance,  till  cosque  reddunt.     Centeni  singulis 

his  fame  has  become  almost  as  fa-  ex  plebe  comites,  consilium  simul  et 

bulous  in  legislation  as  that  of  Ar-  auctoritas,  adsunt."     Tac.  German, 

thur  in  arms."     Middle  Ages,  Ch.  12 J 

VIII,  Part  i.  Vol.  II,  p.  402,  ed.  2,  «  Spelman,  Vit.  ^.Ifred.  II,  13. 

See  also  Lappenberg's  Hist.  Engl.  [Inett  appears  to  confound  together 

tr.  Thorpe,  II,   65-67;    Kemble's  two  institutions,  trial  by  jury,  and 

Saxons  in  England  R.  I,  ch.  ix,  pp.  frank-pledge.     On  the  former  see 

34^,  248.1                              _  Stephen's  Commentaries  Book  V, 

rSeeHs ~  -        .    —   - 


«  [SeeHallam,  ibid.  pp.  389,390.]  Ch.  X,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  564,  note  q,  ed 

»  [Co.  3  Rep  PrefJ  2,  citing  F  " 

4  Spelman,  Vit.  J¥,\irtCi.  II,   16.  On  frank 

pelmaiNhere  conjectures  that  the  pp.  401-4 

Common  I^w  was  so  called,  either  249-252.] 


*  [Co.  3  Rep  PrefJ  2,  citing  Hallam  and  other  writers. 

*  Spelman,  Vit.  Alfred.  II,    16.     On  frank-pledge  see  Hallam,  ibid. 
SpelmaiNhere  conjectures  that  the    pp.  401-408 ;     Kemble,    ibid.   pp. 
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heptarchy,  will  not  deserve  inquiry.  And  if  that  author  has  Alfred, 
not  ground  enough  to  affirm  that  the  several  kinds  of  sum-  886. 
nions  or  several  forms  of  writs  had  their  beginning  in  this 
prince's  reign  7,  his  will  gives  us  marks  of  the  manner  of  en- 
tailing estates  too  evident  to  be  disputed'^.  And  the  forms 
and  methods  of  holding  county  and  hundred  courts,  were 
they  carefully  looked  into  by  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
skilful  in  antiquity,  might  possibly  give  great  light  to  the 
original  of  our  tenures,  and  show  from  whence  and  by  what 
steps  and  degrees  the  proceedings  of  law,  which  respect  the 
property  and  life  of  the  subject  and  public  peace,  grew  up  to 
the  state  in  which  they  now  appear. 

10.  The  constitution  of  our  present  government  is  a  sub- 
ject too  nice  for  unskilful  hands,  and  by  such  dark  and  un- 
observed steps  has  grown  up  to  what  it  is,  that,  although 
nothing  possibly  better  deserves  the  study  of  a  true  English- 
man, yet  it  is  so  little  understood,  that  our  writers  are  not 
agreed  in  what  hands  the  legislature  was  originally  lodged, 
or  by  what  rules  it  was  conducted ;  and  they  are  equally 
warm  who  contend  for  a  Saxon  or  French  original.  And  it 
maybe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  on  both  sides  :  for  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  Saxons  and  Normans  and  Franks  were 
mixtures  of  people,  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  who 
inhabited  about  the  Baltic  sea ;  and,  as  they  were  colonies 
and  descendants  from  the  same  country  and  people,  they 
agreed  doubtless  in  some  general  measures  of  government. 
And  there  are  no  marks  of  an  arbitrary  power  in  all  the 
remains  we  have  of  the  ancient  northern  governments.  And 
as  it  is  evident  this  was  the  case  of  the  English  under  the 
heptarchy,  it  is  very  probable  king  Alfred  made  no  change  in 
this  particular  but  such  as  necessarily  attended  the  shifting 
the  government  from  the  hands  of  several  princes  into  the 
hands  of  one ;  but  in  all  the  remains  we  have  of  his  reign 
his  government  has  great  marks  of  wisdom  and  gentleness. 
And  as  his  laws  seem  to  have  a  constant  and  steady  regard 

7  fSpelraan,  ibid.  §  26.]  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in 

**  [Ad  calc]  Asser.   Gest.   ^4i^lfr.  1788  under  the  superintendence  of 

ed.  Camden  p.  22,  [ed.  Wise  p.  73.  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning.    It  is  also 

The  Saxon  text  of  Alfred's  will,  pre-  given  by  Kemble  in  Cod.  Diplom. 

served  in  a  register  of  his  abbey  of  314.] 

Newminster    at     Winchester,   was 
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Alfnd.  to  the  good  of  hifl  kingdom,  so  there  seems  no  reason  to 
886.  doubt  but  they  were  ever  framed  by  the  councils  and  advice 
of  his  people.  Nor  does  this  only  appear  in  the  preamble  to 
that  body  of  laws  made  after  his  league  with  Guthram  the 
Dane,  tributary  king  of  the  East- Angles ',  and  in  the  other 
body  of  laws  made  before  for  the  government  of  the  West- 
Saxons  ;  but  in  the  preface  to  those  laws  he  speaks  of  this  as 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  English'^. 

And  yet  he  that  pretends  to  judge  of  the  great  councils  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  by  the  present  constitution  of 
an  English  parliament  may  possibly  be  as  much  deceived  aa 
those  men  are  who  derive  this  constitution  wholly  from  the 
Normans  :  but  he  that  can  be  content  to  see  the  plan  and 
first  lines  of  this  august  assembly  in  these  ages,  and  will  look 
to  the  changes  and  alterations  in  the  property,  and  to  the 
experience  of  the  ages  succeeding  the  Norman  revolution,  for 
the  finishing  of  this  structure,  has,  it  may  be,  a  just  history 
of  the  great  council  of  this  realm,  and  may  possibly  see  reason 
to  think  they  are  equally  in  the  wrong  who  run  into  the 
opposite  extremes  on  this  subject.  For  he  who  lodges  a 
despotic  power  in  the  hands  of  our  princes  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third,  and  will  not  allow  their  great  council 
any  share  in  the  legislature,  has  not  only  the  authority  of 
our  historians,  but  the  universal  practice  of  all  the  northern 
nations,  to  contend  withal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  pretend  to  say  that  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Saxon  people 
had  the  same  share  in  the  legislature  the  commons  of  England 
have  for  some  ages  enjoyed,  and  will,  I  hope,  enjoy  whilst 
the  nation  has  a  being,  have  an  undertaking  upon  their 
hands,  not  only  above  the  abilities,  but  beyond  the  compre- 
hensions, of  other  men.  But,  without  running  into  either  of 
these  extremes,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  and  modesty,  for 

•  Concil.  Britan.  Si>elman  I,  375,  or   decree  without  any  reference  to 

[Wilkins  I,  303  :  Thorpe'8  Ancient  the  ordaining  authority.     See  below 

Laws  &c.  p.  71.     No  doubt  Alfred  in  this  chapter,  §  15,  note  4.] 

did  ask  the  advice  of  his  council  or  ^    Ibid.  Spelinan  362,    [Wilkins 

witan,   but   this    jtreamble   neither  190 :    Thorpe    26.     See    Hallam's 

proves  nor  implies  it.     In  the  Latin  Middle    Ages     Ch.  VIII,    Part  i, 

version    indeed    the    enactment    is  Vol.  II,  p.  388,  ed.  2  ;  and  Kemble's 

called     "  senatusconsultum"  ;     but  Saxons  in   England  B.   II,  ch.  vi, 

the  ori^al  Saxon  is  "geraednysse",  "  The  Witena  Gem6t."] 
which  signifies  merely  an  ordinance 
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the  honour  of  the  English  government,  that  the  first  plan    Alfred. 
and  great  lines  of  our  present  constitution  are  as  ancient  as      886. 
the  English  nation,  and  our  present  establishment  older  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  ancient  northern  government  than 
any  other  government  now  in  Europe. 

11.  But  to  return  to  that  which  betters  comports  with 
the  subject  and  design  of  this  work,  the  interests  of  learning 
and  religion  :  these  are  things  of  a  finer  texture  than  the 
cinl  rights  and  secular  interests  of  men,  and  commonly  suffer 
more  by  the  calamities  of  war  than  those  interests  do  which 
are  better  able  to  bear  up  against  them.  This  was  the  case 
of  these  nations,  and  this  the  product  of  the  long  war  with 
the  Danes.  If  the  country  was  laid  waste,  the  land  remained 
immoveable,  a  great  part  of  the  people  escaped  the  sword, 
and  the  great  lines  of  government  were  still  undefaced.  But 
learning,  which  in  the  preceding  age  shone  so  bright  in 
England  that  it  was  the  school  to  neighbouring  nations,  that 
Rome  itself  envied  us  the  glory  of  Bede,  and  France  was 
indebted  to  us  for  Alcuinus,  and  owes  the  plan  and  first 
draught  of  that  university  to  him,  which  has  continued  to 

this  day  the  glory  of  that  nation ' :  but  a  nation  is  reduced 

to  a  miserable  state  when  it  has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  an 
extinguished,  or  at  best  a  dying,  glory;  and  this  was  our 
case ;  for,  whatever  the  state  of  learning  had  been  in  the 
beginning  of  this  and  the  preceding  age,  it  was  now  reduced 
to  such  a  state  that  in  his  preface  to  the  Pastoral  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, translated  into  English  by  king  Alfred,  that  prince 
thus  laments  the  ignorance  which  had  overspread  the  nation. 
"  AVhereas,''  saith  he,  "  in  times  past  foreigners  came  to 
England  in  search  of  wisdom  and  learning,  now  we  ourselves 
are  forced  to  go  abroad  to  seek  for  them  ;  whilst  so  gross  an 
ignorance  overspreads  the  English  nation,  that  there  are  few 
on  this  side  H umber  that  understand  their  prayers  in  the 
English  tongue,  or  can  turn  a  piece  of  Latin  into  English.  Of 
these,"  saith  he, "  there  were  so  few,  that  when  I  came  to  the 
crown  I  do  not  remember  so  much  as  one  man  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames"-. 

Nor  will  this  appear  strange  when  it  is  remembered  that 

•  [But  see  before,  iv,  5,  note  8.]       Greg.  ed.  Camdrn,  pp.  25,  37 ;  [ed. 
2   iElfred.    Praef.   ad   Pastor.  S.     Wise,  pp.  82,  87.] 
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Aifnd.  monasteries  and  religious  houses,  which  from  the  first  plant- 
8S6.  ing  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Englisli  had  been  the  chief 
schools  of  learning,  were  for  the  most  part  laid  in  ashes  or 
ruins.  And,  which  is  more,  the  monastic  life  was  at  this 
time  so  far  from  the  reputation  it  met  with  in  the  last  age, 
that  when  Alfred  had  built  a  monastery  at  Athelney  in 
Somersetshire  he  was  forced  to  send  into  France  and  pick 
up  men  of  divers  nations  to  fill  it-^;  and,  which  is  more, 
Asserius  saith  that  for  some  years  past  not  only  the  English, 
but  many  other  nations,  had  lost  all  esteem  of  the  monastic 
life^  :  such  a  mighty  change  had  time  produced  in  the  senti- 
ments and  affections  of  the  English  nation,  that  they  who  but 
an  age  before  were  to  a  fault  fond  of  the  monastic  life  now 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  entertain  a  kind  thought  of  it. 

And  it  is  probable  that  this  consideration  might  put  this 
prince  on  providing  for  the  interest  of  religion  and  learning 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors  :  and  well 
foreseeing  the  difficulty  of  forcing  the  genius  of  a  nation, 
instead  of  confining  learning  to  episcopal  colleges  and  mo- 
nasteries, he  cast  about  how  to  promote  the  interests  of 
learning  in  another  manner.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  gave  the  first  thought  to  erecting  a  college  in  Oxford, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  University  College. 

12.  Thus  much  is  evident,  that  notwithstanding  what  As- 
serius has  said  of  an  university  founded  in  Oxford  in  the 
time  of  the  liritons,  and  that  Gildas,  Melkin,  and  Nennius 
had  their  education  therein',  king  Alfred  is  not  only  owned 
as  the  founder  of  University  College,  but  in  the  commemora- 
tions of  the  university  of  Oxford  he  has  to  this  day  the 
honour  of  being  reputed  the  founder  thereof^.    But,  whether 

^  [Asser.  Gest.  -^Ifr.  ed.  Camden  else  is  known  to  have  seen.     See 

6,  i8.  Wise  p.  6i,  Monum.  Hist.  Hardy's   Preface  to  Monum.  Hist. 

fit.  p.  493.]  Brit.  p.  79,  §  188,  note  8.1 

*    "  Quia    per    multa    retroacta  2  ^Xi  the  present  time,  the  middle 

annorum  curncula  monasticae  vitse  of    the    nineteenth    century,   king 

desiderium  ab  ilia  tota  gente,  nee  Alfred   is   on  no    public    occasion 

non  et  a  multis  aliis  gentibus,  fun-  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the 

ditus  desierat."     Ibia.  university  of  O.xford,  and  there  is 

'  Asser.  Gest.  JElh.  Camden  p.  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 

16,   [Monum    Hist.   Brit.   p.  490.  he  ever  was  so  acknowledged.     See 

Tliis   is   the   celebrated    ])aragraph  W.  Smith's   Annals   of  University 

concerniR^  Oxford,  first  printed  by  College    pp.    238 — 237.      To    the 

Camden  from  a  MS.  which  no  one  words    lately  (in  note  i    on   §  9) 
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he  was  the  founder  or  restorer  of  that  venerable  body,  it  is 
certain  this  prince  spared  no  cost  nor  labour  to  provide  the 
most  eminent  professors  that  could  be  drawn  together  either 
by  favour  or  rewards  :  and  amongst  those  who  made  the 
greatest  figure  were  Grimbald,  a  monk  of  France,  and  John, 
a  Frenchman'.  And  so  successful  was  this  great  prince, 
that  although  that  venerable  body  has  been  subject  to  the 
common  fate  of  things,  yet  it  has  for  the  most  part  main- 
tained a  steady  and  unclouded  lustre,  till  by  the  particular 
cares  of  Providence  and  the  bounty  and  charity  of  holy  men 
it  is  at  last  arrived  to  a  pitch  of  glory  beyond  comparison 
exceeding  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  And  thus  it  remains 
to  this  day,  and  without  a  rival,  except  at  home  in  that  other 
most  eminent  nursery  of  religion  and  learning,  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge ;  in  whose  flourishing  estate  God  has 
redoubled  his  blessings  on  the  English  nation.  And  in  the 
elegant  structures,  munificent  provisions  for  the  encourage- 


Alfred, 

886. 


quoted  from  Mr.  Hallam  another 
sbort  sentence  may  here  be  added. 
"The  commencement  of  this  famous 
university  (of  Paris),  like  that  of 
Oxford,  has  no  record."  Literature 
of  Europe,  L  h  i6.  See  also  be- 
fore, iv,  5,  notes  8  and  9. 

Of  University  College  Alfred  is 
legally  reputed  and  is  often  publicly 
acknowledged  as  the  first  founder, 
because  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  1726  so  decided,  and  declared 
that  the  right  of  visiting  the  college 
is  therefore  in  the  crown.  Ingram's 
Memorials  of  Oxford,  Univ.  Coll. 
p.  6.  But  no  distinct  trace  of  this 
tradition  has  been  found  earlier  than 
in  the  year  1381,  the  fourth  year  of 
king  Richard  II,  nearly  five  cen- 
turies after  the  date  of  the  alleged 
foundation;  the  first  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  Alfred  as  founder 
of  the  college  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  earher  than  1660;  and  few 
persons  could  now  be  found  to 
maintain  that  the  college  is  really  a 
royal  foundation.  Smith's  Annals 
pp.  no,  124,  213,  312,  313;  243.] 

3  [Grimbald  was  a  priest  and 
monk  of  St.  Bertin's  at  St.  Omer, 
came  to  England  at  Alfred's  desire 
in  885,  declined  the  offer  of  the  see 


of  Canterbury  on  the.  death  of  arch- 
bishop Aethelred  in  888,  and  was 
ultimately  appointed  the  first  supe- 
rior of  Alfred's  monastery  of  New- 
minster  at  Winchester,  where  he 
died  July  8,  903,  the  very  year  in 
which  the  church  of  the  monastery 
was  consecrated.  Malmesb.  Gest. 
Reg.II,  fol.24  b,  ed.Sa\'ile,  §  122  ed. 
Hardy:  Sax.Chron.an.903 :  Leland. 
Collect.  1,18.  John,  though  brought 
over  from  France,  was  not  a  French- 
man, but  an  Old-Saxon,  that  is,  a 
Saxon  of  Germany.  So  Asser  ex- 
pressly calls  him.  He  also  was  a 
priest  and  a  monk,  and  is  thought 
by  Mabillon  to  have  belonged  to 
the  monastery  of  Corbie  on  the 
Somme  a  few  leagues  above  Amiens, 
or  to  its  daughter  at  Corvey  in 
Westphalia  on  the  Weser.  He  was 
made  abbot  of  Alfi'ed's  monastery  at 
Athelney.  Asser.  Gest.  JElfr.  pp. 
14,  18,  ed.  Camden  ;  pp.  47,  61, 
Wise;  pp.  487,  493,  Monum.  Hist. 
Brit. :  Mabillon,  Act.  Benedict,  saec. 
IV,  par.  ii,  pp.  506—513,  §  5.  See 
also  the  end  of  §  13  of  this  chapter. 
There  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
either  Grimbald  or  John  of  Saxony 
ever  taught  at  Oxford.] 
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Alfred,    ment  of  learning,  the  numbers  of  eminent  professors  and 

886.     students,  and  exactness  of  discipline  and  order,  these  two 

bodies  have  given  the  world  such  proof  of  the  zeal  and  passion 

of  the  English  nation  for  the  interests  of  learning  as  are  no 

where  else  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

But,  because  this  noble  design  must  have  lost  a  great  part 
of  its  usefulness  if  provision  had  not  been  made  elsewhere 
for  the  elements  and  first  foundations  of  learning,  there- 
fore this  prince  erected  schools  in  several  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  Brompton, 
by  a  law  obliged  all  the  people  of  ability  through  his  whole 
kingdom  to  send  their  children  to  those  schools '.  Thus 
much  at  least  is  evident  from  his  preface  to  Gregory's  Pas- 
toral, that  he  had  come  to  resolutions  of  this  kind,  that 
children  should  be  sent  to  school  to  learn  to  read  English, 
and  write,  before  they  should  be  put  to  any  calling  5.  But 
whether  he  lived  to  reduce  this  resolution  into  a  law,  one 
would  not  be  forward  to  determine ;  for  no  such  law  appears 
amongst  those  which  are  published  under  his  name.  And  if 
those  laws  were  compiled  during  his  reign  over  the  West- 
Saxons  and  before  the  settlement  of  the  monarchy,  and 
another  body  of  laws  after  that  settlement,  as  the  writer  of 
his  life  conjectures'*,  and  not  without  some  grounds;  yet  it 
is  evident  that  no  such  collection  ever  descended  to  pos- 
terity, and  the  few  remains  we  have  thereof  are  very  dark 
and  imperfect. 

13.  But  if  the  pleasure  of  that  prince  in  this  particular  was 
not  enforced  by  a  law,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the 

*  ["  Optimates  quoque  suos  ad  j^ewrit  araedan,"  that  all  the  sons  of 
literaturam  addiscendam  in  tantum  such  English  freemen  as  have  means 
provocavit,  ut  ipsi  filios  suos  vel  to  maintain  them  be  put  to  school, 
saltern,  si  filios  non  haberent,  ser-  so  long  as  they  are  unfit  for  other 
vos  suos  Uteris  commendarent."]  employment,  till  in  the  first  place 
Chron.  Brompton  int.  X  IScriptor.  they  can  read  Enghsh  (literally, 
ed.  Twysden  814.  English    writing)   well.]      Mlirea. 

*  [Alfred  proposed  to  provide,  Praef.  ad  Pastor.  S.  Gregor.  p.  26 
with  the  help  of  the  bishop  in  each  ed.  Camden,  [p.  85  ed.  Wise.  Al- 
diocese,  "  t>8Btte  eal  seo  geoguS  J>e  fred  said  nothing  in  this  preface  of 
nu  is  on  Angel-cynnc  freora  manna,  having  the  pupils  taught  to  write, 
>ara  l>e  l»a  speda  haebben  )>xt  hi  but  As8?r  tells  us  that  "  scriptioni 
haem  befeolan  mapgen,  sien  to  leor-  quoque  vacabant."  Asser.  Gest. 
nunga  ofifaeste,  )»a  hwile  l>e  hi  to  .*lfr.  p.  43  ed.  Wise,  p.  485  D 
nanre   o<^erre   note   ne   maegen,  oK  Monum.  Hist.  Britan.l 

)>one  fyrst^  hi  wel  eunnen  Englisc        "  [Spelman,  Vit.  Miired.  II,  4.] 
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zeal  of  that  prince  to  establish  schools  and  promote  the  ^^^fr^* 
interests  of  learning  through  his  whole  kingdom.  And  amongst 
those  men  which  the  encouragement  of  this  prince  drew  from 
abroad  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  sometimes  called  Scotus 
Erigena^,  deserves  a  particvdar  remembrance:  the  figure  he 
made  in  the  disputes  of  the  age,  and  his  fate,  will  not  suffer 
posterity  to  forget  him. 

Amongst  the  writers  of  this  age  Paschasius,  a  monk  of 
Corbey  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century'-,  distin- 
guished himself  by  broaching  an  opinion  concerning  the 
corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  a  doctrine 
unknown  to  the  first  ages,  and  which  has  given  great  occa- 
sions of  uneasiness  and  dispute  to  all  that  succeeded.  But 
though  the  ignorance  of  the  age  seems  well  fitted  for  a  doc- 
trine of  this  kind,  yet  it  was  at  first  broached,  as  it  has  ever 
since  been  maintained  and  defended,  with  great  struggle  and 
opposition.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  Monsieur 
Mabillon  does  not  stick  to  own  that  Paschasius'  saying,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  was  the  same  body  which 
had  been  born  of  the  blessed  virgin,  was  a  way  of  speaking 
unusual  in  the  Christian  church^.  And  the  consequence 
was  such  as  might  be  expected ;  for  this  novel  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  gave  great  offence  to  the  French,  and  was  first 
opposed  by  an  anonymous  writer  ^,  and  then  by  Bertramus 

1  [Joannes  Duns,  snrnamed  Sco-  without  having  removed  to  England. 

tu8,  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  See  Mabillon,  Act.  Benedict,  saec. 

the   township  of  Dunston    in   the  IV,   par.  ii,  pp.  .508-513;  Guizot, 

parish  of  Embleton  in  Northumber-  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France 

land.     He  was  a  fellow  of  Merton  L.  XXIX;   Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 

College,  delivered  lectures   on  the-  Suppl.,  note  204.] 
ology  in  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of        ^  [Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  monk 

the  fourteenth  century,  removed  to  of  Corbie,  was  made  abbot  of  that 

the  university  of  Paris  in  1304,  and  monastery  in  844.     He  ap()ear8  to 

died    at     Cologne    in    1308.     See  have    written   his   book   upon  the 

Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  eucharist  about  the  year  831,  and 

Oxford  ed.  Gutch  vol.  II,  p.  901,  to  have  revised   it  afterwards  and 

note  I.  presented   it  to  Charles  the   Bald 

Joannes  Scotus  or  Erigena,  often  about  the  year  845.     Mabillon,  Act. 

called  by  both  names,  of  which  the  Benedict,  saec.  l\\  par.  ii,  Prsef.  17: 


first  signifies   his  race,  the  second  Gallia  Christiana  X,  1269] 

his    native   country,  was    bom   in  ^  [Mabillon,  ibid.  52,  cited  by) 

Ireland  early  in  the  ninth  century,  Du   Pin,   Eccles.    Hist.   cent.    Ia, 

came  to  France  about  845,  and  m  p.  71. 

all  probabihty  died  there  before  his  ^  [Supposed  by  Mabillon  to  have 

friend  and  patron  Charles  the  Bald,  been  Rabanus  Maurus.    Ibid.Prsef. 

that  is  to  say,  before  the  year  877,  57-60,  pp.  591,  593.] 
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Alfred,  abbot  of  Corbey  *,  atid  afterwards  by  Johannes  Scotus :  both 
886.  which  latter  writers  at  the  instance  of  Charles  the  Bald  wrote 
against  this  new  opinion ;  at  least  they  were  consulted  on 
this  occasion  by  that  prince  <>,  and  from  thence  received  their 
first  thoughts  of  writing  on  that  subject.  It  was  likewise  by 
the  particular  appointment  of  that  prince  that  Scotus  was 
engaged  in  translating  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
as  appears  by  his  epistle  to  that  prince  7. 

But  this  controversy  relating  to  the  manner  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  holy  sacrament,  though  it  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  Gallic  churches  about  this  time,  had  hitherto  given  no 
uneasiness  to  the  church  of  England,  and  for  that  reason 
will  be  more  properly  considered  in  another  place  ^,  and  is 
but  hinted  at  here  to  give  some  knowledge  of  the  abilities  of 
Scotus  and  the  figure  he  made  in  France.  He  was  brought 
or  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Alfred,  and  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire,  where 
he  had  the  hard  fate  to  be  stabbed  to  death  with  penknives 
by  the  boys  committed  to  his  care 'J. 

Another  of  those  learned  men  which  king  Alfred  brought 
into  England  had  the  same  fate  with  Scotus,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  his  murder  was  the  effect  of  premeditation 
and  design ;  and  this  was  John,  a  monk,  brought  from 
France,  and  by  king  Alfred  made  abbot  of  Athelneyi^ :  he 
was  murdered  by  his  monks  at  his  devotions  in  the  church ' ' . 

^  [Bertramus,  more  properly  Guizot,  cited  above  in  note  i,  as 
called  Ratramnus,  was  a  monk,  but  well  as  by  other  writers.  According 
never  abbot,  of  Corbie.  Mabillon,  to  Malmesbury  the  deed  was  done 
ibid.  Praef.  8i  :  Gallia  Christiana  X,  by  the  boys  with  their  graphia  or 
1269  et  seqq.  His  famous  work  writing-styles,  instruments  more 
De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini  like  etching-needles  than  pen- 
has  been  often  printed,  both  in  the  knives.] 

original  Latin,  and  in  French  and         '^  [See  before,  §  12,  note  3.] 
English  versions.  See  below,  I,  xxi,         "  [He  was  murdered,  if  murdered 

§  4.     ITie  work  of  Joannes  Scotus  at  all,  by  the  contrivance  of  two  of 

on  the  same  occasion  is  lost.]  his  monks  :  but  the   words  of  the 

'  Dii  Pin,  ibid.  pp.  72-77.  chronicler  who  tells  the  story  neither 

7  Usser.  Epist.  Hibern.  Sylloge  expressly  say,  nor  even  necessarily 

p.  58.  imply,  tnat  the  wounds  inflicted  on 

"  [See  below,  I,  xxi,  3-8.]  the    abbot    by  the  assassins   were 

^    Spelman,   Vit.    i451fr.    H,   f,o.  mortal.]     Asser.    Gest.    i^^^lfr.    ed. 

['lliis   story,  which  rests  upon  the  Camden    pp.   18,   19;     [ed.    Wise 

authority  of  Malmesb.  Gest.   Reg.  pp.  62,  63;    Monum.   Hist.   Brit. 

II,  §  122,  has  been  examined  and  p.  494.] 
discredited    by   Mabillon    and    by 
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Such  discouragements  lie  cross   the   way  of.  the  best  laid     Aifivd 
designs.  886. 

14.  But  if  this  prince  did  not  succeed  in  those  brave 
designs  he  had  formed  for  the  good  of  his  people,  yet  posterity 
has  been  just  in  given  him  the  honour  of  them.  Besides,  he 
had  the  comfort  of  sharing  himself  in  the  benefit  he  designed 
for  others ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Plegmund  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Werefrith  bishop  of  Worcester,  Asserius  the 
writer  of  his  story',  and  the  aforementioned  learned  men,  he 
made  himself  so  much  master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  that  he 
translated  into  English  several  useful  things,  amongst  which 
the  History  of  Bede,  and  the  Pastoral  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
as  by  his  appointment  Werefrith  bishop  of  Worcester  did  his 
dialogues.  And,  if  the  authorities  quoted  by  the  learned 
publisher  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  Gospels  may  be  relied  on, 
king  Alfred  translated  not  only  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  the 
whole  Old  and  New  Testament,  into  English 2.  And  whatever 
has  been  said  of  the  dangers  which  may  arise  to  the  church 
from  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  was  done  abroad,  the  Britons,  the  Scots,  and  Picts,  as 
well  as  the  English,  had  the  holy  scriptures  in  their  several 
tongues'^.  And  if  this  was  not  the  case  of  the  English  Saxons 
from  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity  amongst  them,  it  is 
very  evident  from  what  has  been  frequently  said  before  that 
king  Alfred  had  not  the  honour  to  be  the  first  beginner  of  so 
useful  a  design  as  the  translating  the  holy  scriptures  '.  But 
the  share  he  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  have  had  in  so 
valuable  an  undertaking  is  such  as  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Nor  did  the  piety  and  zeal  of  this  great  man  determine 

1  [On  A  sser  see  Hardy's  Preface  quibus  lex  divina  scripta  est,  quin- 
to  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  que  gentium  Unguis  unam  eanaem- 
§  184,  p.  177.]  (jue  summaD  veritatis  et  verae  sub- 

2  [Evangeha  Goth,  et  Angl.  Sax.  limitatis  scientiain  scrutatur  et  con- 
4to  Dordrechti  1665,  Amstelod.  fitetur,  Angloruin  videlicet,  Britto- 
1684,]  T.  Mareschalli  Observatt.  in  num,  Scotorum,  Pictorum,  et  La- 
Version.  Angl.  Sax.  §  i,  p.  488.  tinorum,  quae  meditatione  scriptu- 
[Francis  Junius  was  the  publisher  rarum  caeteris  omnibus  est  facta 
of  this  work,  but  Marshall  edited  communia."]  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  version  and  added  I,  i.l 

observations  on  both.]  4  [See    the    editors'    Preface    to 

•^  ["  Haec  {sc.  Brittania)  in  prae-     Wycliffe's  Bible,  §§  27.] 
senti,    juxta     niiraerum     libroruin 
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Aifreii.  here ;  but  the  better 'to  give  the  clergy  a  just  idea  of  the  duty 
886.  charged  upon  their  holy  function,  and  enable  them  by  their 
good  conduct  and  by  the  exemplarincss  of  their  lives  to  make 
up  the  misfortune  they  suffered  under  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  age,  he  caused  his  translation  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  to  be 
sent  to  every  diocese.  And  from  that  regularity,  order,  and 
devotion,  which  his  own  exemplary  piety  had  introduced  into 
his  court,  he  endeavoured  to  spread  a  spirit  of  seriousness 
and  devotion  throughout  his  kingdom.  And  for  this  end  he 
gave  the  bishops  and  clergy  the  highest  marks  of  his  esteem 
and  favour  and  all  possible  encouragement  in  the  discharge 
of  their  holy  office.  And  this  encouragement,  and  the  parti- 
cular tenderness  he  ever  treated  those  with  who  distinguished 
themselves  either  by  their  abilities  and  learning  or  their  zeal 
for  God's  service,  produced  such  a  mighty  change  within  the 
compass  of  this  prince's  reign,  that  in  the  same  work  wherein 
he  saith,  when  he  came  to  the  crown  there  was  scarce  a 
clergyman  south  of  H  umber  able  to  construe  a  piece  of 
Latin,  he  thanks  God  there  were  in  his  time  some  who  came 
to  such  degrees  of  learning  that  they  were  fitted  for  the 
instruction  of  others  ■•.  Such  sudden  and  mighty  changes  do 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  a  wise  prince  produce 

Nor  did  his  countenancing  learning  and  religion  determine 
in  personal  favours  and  esteem  of  the  clergy ;  but  he  took  all 
possible  care  to  convey  to  after-ages  such  veneration  and 
esteem  for  religion  and  learning  and  that  order  of  men  who 
were  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  truth  and 
holiness,  as  he  himself  had  raised  up  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  And  therefore  in  the  body  of  laws  composed  whilst 
he  was  only  a  titular  monarch,  and  in  truth  king  of  the 
"West-Saxons,  he  granted  great  immunities  to  the  clergy,  to 
the  places  dedicated  to  God's  service,  and  provided  for  the 
great  interests  of  religion.  And  it  is  very  likely  that,  if 
that  addition  of  laws,  which  upon  good  grounds  the  writer  of 
his  life  thinks  to  have  been  made  after  the  settlement  of  the 
monarchy^',  had  been  preserved  to  after-ages,  we  had  had  still 
greater  marks  of  the  zeal  and  concern  of  this  prince  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  his  church. 

^     *  Praef.  ad  Pastor,  cited  before,  §  ii,  note  2. 
«  [Spelman,  Vit.  MUr.  H,  4.] 
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15.  And  indeed,  if  the  world  had  never  had  any  other  Alfml. 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  this  prince  than  those  ^S^* 
which  yet  appear  in,  the  body  of  laws  composed  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Danish  colony,  that  alone  is  very  extraordinary, 
and  the  occasion  and  circumstances  thereof  so  remarkable 
that  they  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  though  without  break- 
ing the  series  of  story  they  could  not  be  remembered  in  the 
just  order  of  time '. 

After  a  long  and  bloody  war  betwixt  king  Alfred  and  the 
Danes,  that  prince  having  reduced  his  enemies  to  such  diffi- 
culties that  they  were  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  knew  how  not  only  to  conquer,  but  to  forgive 
and  do  good  to  his  enemies,  he  consented  that  Guthram  the 
general  and  king  of  the  Danes,  together  with  those  of  his 
nation  then  in  England^,  should  settle  themselves  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  to  be  held  as  a 
tributary  kingdom  under  himself;  but  upon  this  condition, 
that  they  should  all  turn  Christians,  And  so  much  did  he 
lay  this  consideration  to  heart,  that,  whilst  we  hear  little  of 
the  articles  which  relate  to  their  civil  rights,  those  wherein 
the  Christianity  of  that  people  was-^  immediately  concerned 
are  very  full,  and  preserved  to  this  day  as  a  standing  monu- 
ment of  the  passion  of  that  prince  for  the  honour  of  God. 
And  these  pass  by  the  title  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  king 
Alfred  and  Guthram  king  of  the  Danes,  and  are  said  to  be 
made  at  the  finishing  of  the  league  betwixt  those  princes ; 
yet  in  truth  are  little  else  but  articles  of  agreement,  designed 
to  secure  the  steadiness  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the  new 
converts  in  the  great  duties  of  Christianity  ;  and,  to  prevent 
their  relapse  to  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  their  former 
state,  they  were  to  hold  the  favours  of  king  Alfred  upon  no 
other  terms  than  doing  their  duty  to  God  aud  persevering  in 
the  religion  of  Christ '. 

•  [See  before,  §  8.]  gives  an  old  Latin  version  of  these 

2  [In  the  first  edition  the  words  laws,  which  divides  them  into  seven- 
"  then  in  England"  followed  the  teen  articles,  and  ascribes  the  choice 
word"Danes"in  the  preceding  line.]  and   settlement   of  them  to  Alfred 

3  ["  were,"  edit.  i.J  and  Guthrum  only,  althou>{h  it  says 

4  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  375,  that  the  witan  (sapientes)  since  have 
390,  [Wilkins  IV,  762,  I,  202 :  often  renewed  and  improved  them. 
Inorpe's  Ancient  Laws  &c.  p.  71.  In  the  other  places  the  Saxon  text 
In  the  first  of  these  places  Spelman  of  the  laws  is  given  in  twelve  articles 
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Alfred.  16.  And  therefore' the  first  article  is,  that  the  Danes  should 
886.  renounce  paganism,  and  agree  in  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  The  second  directs  the  punishment  in  case  of  apostasy. 
The  three  following  give  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  clergy. 
The  ninth  prescribes  the  punishment  of  those  who  withhold 
their  tithes.  And  almost  all  that  follow  provide  for  the  re- 
gular observance  of  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church,  and 
in  particular  for  that  of  the  Lord's  day.  In  short,  of  the 
whole  seventeen  articles  of  which  this  league  did  consist, 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  respect  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  conduct  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
upon  it. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  this  league  was  made,  but  it  is  most 
probable  it  was  made  the  same  year  wherein  Guthram,  king 
of  the  Danes,  and  the  great  commanders  in  his  army  were 
baptized,  viz.  the  year  877  '  ;  at  which  time  the  peace  betwixt 
the  English  and  Danes  was  made,  and  the  Danes  allowed 
to  settle  themselves  in  the  easterly  parts  of  England.  Guth- 
ram survived  this  his  conversion  about  fourteen  years  -,  and, 
for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  was  just  to  his  agreement. 
And  as  he  maintained  his  friendship  with  king  Alfred  to  the 
last,  so  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  peace  bi'oke  the  storm 
which  threatened  England  by  the  Norman  adventurers  under 
RoUo ;  who  came  into  England,  and  having  stayed  some  time 
in  Norfolk,  and  entered  into  friendship  with  king  Guthram, 
and  received  some  assistance  from  him,  without  making  any 
attempt  upon  England,  he  sailed  to  France,  where  he  acquired 
to  himself  the  title  of  duke  of  Normandy  ^. 

17.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  this  league  betwixt  king 
Alfred  and  the  Danes  was  renewed  after  the  death  of  Alfred 
by  Edward  his  son  with  the  successor  of  Guthram,  and  that 

besides  an  important  introduction  Chron.  and  Asser.  Gest.  Mlfr  ] 
(which  forms  part  of  the  first  article  ^  [Guthrum  died  in  890,  accord- 
in  the  old  Latin  version) ;  and  the  ing  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle.! 
whole  is  described  as  "the  ordi-  ^  Wilhelm.  Gemitic.  11,6,  7,  ed. 
nance  which  king  Alfred  and  king  Camden,  pp.  612,  613.  [Rollo  is 
Guthrum,  and  afterwards  king  Ed-  here  said  to  have  entered  into  league 
ward  and  king  Guthrum,  chose  and  with  Aethelstan  ;  and  much  confu- 
ordained,  when  the  Enghsh  and  sion  has  been  caused  by  wTiters  for- 
Danes  fully  look  to  peace  and  to  getting  that  this  was  the  baptismal 
friendship."  See  §  17,  and  parti-  name  of  Guthrum  the  Dane.  See 
cularly  note  i.]  Lappenberg's  Hist.  Engl.  tr. Thorpe 
'  [Rather  878,  according  to  Sax.  II,  00,  61. J 
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the  terms  were  still  the  same ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  a  fragment  of  the  same  agreement  is  communicated  to 
the  public  under  the  title  of  the  Ecclesiastic  Laws  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  king  of  England,  and  Guthram  king  of  the  Danes 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  East- Angles :  though  it  is  no  doubt 
but  there  is  a  mistake  in  this  particular ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
Guthram  died  nine  or  ten  years  before  the  death  of  king 
Alfred,  and  so  before  Edward  came  to  the  crown  of  England  ^ 
But  to  return. 

Whilst  king  Alfred  was  endeavouring  in  his  example  to  give 
posterity  a  view  of  the  great  things  which  may  be  done  by  the 
zeal  and  piety  of  a  wise  and  an  active  prince,  and  labouring 
to  promote  the  interests  of  justice  and  good  order,  of  learning 
and  religion,  and  his  great  designs  were  yet  but  in  their  in- 
fancy, it  pleased  God  to  take  this  prince  to  himself  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October  in  the  year  nine  hundred,  according 
to  Asserius  -,  the  year  following,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  and  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
as  Asserius  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  do  differently  relate  it. 
He  was  buried  at  Winchester  in  the  cathedral  church  ^. 


Alfred. 

886. 


900. 


1  [See  before,  §  16,  note  2.  These 
laws  of  Edward  and  Guthrura  must 
not  be  regarded  as  "  a  fragment"  of 
the  agreement  made  by  Alfred  and 
Guthrum.  Though  divided  into  no 
more  than  twelve  articles,  they  con- 
tain the  whole  substance  of  the  for- 
mer seventeen. 

Guthrum- Aethelstan,Alfred's  god- 
son, the  first  king  of  the  Danes  in 
East-Anglia,  was  succeeded  by  Eoh- 
ric,  who  fell  in  the  great  battle  with 
the  Kentish  men  in  905  :  and  Eoh- 
ric  seems  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  another  Guthrum,  the  party  to 
the  compact  with  Edward  in  906. 
Sax.  Chron.  an.  905,  906.  Wal- 
lingford  int.  XV  Scriptor.  ed.  Gale, 
p.  539.  Lappenberg's  Hist.  Engl.  tr. 
Thorpe  H,  61,  87.] 

2  [That  is,  according  to  the  An- 
nals falsely  ascribed  to  Asser;  for 
Asser  himself  did  not  continue  his 
biography  of  Alfred  beyond  the  year 
893.  ITie  year  900  is  shown  to  have 
been  the  year  of  Alfred's  death  by 
two  charters  in  the  Codex  Diplomati- 
cus,  1076  and  1077.    The  day  of  his 
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death  is  stated  by  most  modem  writ- 
ers, as  well  as  by  some  ancient  au- 
thorities, to  have  been  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  October.  But  the  date  of 
the  twenty-sixth  is  confirmed  by  the 
entry  "  Aelfred  rex  obiit"  opposite 
the  day  marked  "  VH  Cal.  Nov." 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  calendar  of  the 
tenth  century,  Bodl.  MSS.  Jun.  27, 
assigned  by  Wanley  to  the  reign  of 
Aethelstan  924-940. 

This  calendar  may  have  belonged 
to  Alfred's  monastery  of  New  Min- 
ster at  Winchester,  sometimes  called 
St.  Grimbald's  monastery.  Grim- 
bald  the  monk  of  St.  Bertin's  at 
St.  Omer  having  been  its  first  su- 
perior. Besides  the  death  of  Alfred 
himself,  the  obit  of  his  widow  Ealh- 
swith  is  noted  on  December  5  (seethe 
next  note),  the  Depositio  S.  Bertini 
Abb.  on  September  5,  and  the  Na- 
taUs  S.  Audomari  (St.  Omer)  on 
September  9.] 

^  [But  on  the  completion  of  the 
New  Minster,  which  was  conse- 
crated by  archbishop  Plegmund  in 
903,  king   Edward  transferred   his 

Bb 
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Edward        In  this  posture  stood  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  England 
Qco      when  Edward  the  pldest  son  of  king  Alfred,  and  commonly 

known  by  the  name  of  Edward  the  Elder,  came  to  the  crown 

of  England. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AB    ANNO    901    AD    ANNUM    94 1. 

1 .  The  beginning  of  Edward's  reign  disturbed.  This  prince  said  to  be 
excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict,  by  pope  For- 
mosus  for  neglecting  to  fill  the  vacant  bishoprics. 

2.  The  original  and  improbability  of  that  story. 

3.  Mr.  Cressy's  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  that  story  in- 
sufficient. 

4.  Seven  bishops  said  to  be  consecrated  by  Plegmund  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Some  new  bishoprics  erected,  not  owing  to  the  papal  power. 
Supremacy  of  the  king  in  ecclesiastical  causes  hitherto  owned  by  the 
church  of  England. 

5.  The  earliest  writers  make  no  mention  of  the  interdict  of  the  king- 
dom, or  of  the  excomm\mication  of  the  king.  Every  thing  runs  into 
confusion. 

6.  Misery  and  confusions  of  the  English  church  short  of  those  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  folly  of  that  pretence  which  makes  prosperity  the 
mark  of  the  true  church. 

7.  The  sad  estate  of  the  Romish  church  in  this  age. 

8.  The  general  decay  of  learning  and  religion  in  the  western  nations. 
Edward  the  Elder  dies.  yEthelstan  succeeds,  llie  trifling  and  fictions  of 
the  legendary  writers. 

9.  Dunstan  born.  King  ^thelstan's  care  of  the  church :  confirms 
his  father's  grants  of  tithes  :  holds  some  councils  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

ID.  Ecclesiastical  laws  ascribed  to  king  i^thelstan. 
II.  The  honours  paid  to  the  clergy  and  men  of  learning.     Dunstan 
banished.     King  iEthelstan  dies. 

900.  1.  Notwithstanding  all  the  precaution  and  wisdom 

of  king  Alfred  in  the  settlement  of  the  church  and  monarchy, 

father's  remains,  as  well  as  those  of  church  ;  and  the  bones  of  Alfred 
his  mother  Ealhswith,  who  died  in  and  Edward,  the  founders  of  the 
her  own  abbeyof  St.  Mary  or  Nunna-  abbey,  were  deposited  in  a  tomb 
minster  at  Winchester,  to  the  new  before  the  high  altar  at  Hyde,  in 
church ;  in  which  too  he  himself  which  were  found  in  Leland's  time 
was  afterwards  buried.  When  this  two  little  tables  of  lead  inscribed 
establishment  was  removed  to  Hyde-  with  their  names.  Sax.  Chron.  an. 
meadow  by  Henry  I,  about  the  903.  Malmesb.  Gest.  R^^g.  H,  fol. 
year  mo,  the  monks  carried  with  25  a,  ed.  Savile,  §  124  ed.  Hardy; 
them  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  Gest.  Pontif.  H,  140  a.  Leland.  Col- 
dead  who  had  been  laid  in  their  old  lect.  I,  18;  Itin.  HI,  103  (fol.  73).] 
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the  reign  of  his  son  began  in  the  misfortunes  new  govern-  Edward 
ments  are  usually  subject  to.  For  scarce  sooner  was  the 
ceremony  of  his  unction  performed  by  Plegmund  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  when  ^thelwald  his  cousin,  and  probably  son 
to  ^thelred  brother  to  king  Alfred,  withdrew  himself  pri- 
vately from  the  court,  and  went  over  to  the  Danes  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land 1  ;  and  being  chosen  king  by  them  did  for  some  years 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  disquiet  to  the  new  reign  of 
king  Edward  :  whicli  ended  at  last  in  the  death  of  ^thelwald, 
and  Eorick,  tributary  king  of  those  Danes  who  were  settled 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  England  under  the  former  reign,  and 
which  prince  ^thelwald  had  seduced  from  his  duty.  The 
death  of  these  princes  was  followed  with  a  peace  about  the 
year  907  "^. 

But  before  this  war  was  concluded  king  Edward  is  said  to  904. 
be  attacked  in  a  manner  unknown  to  all  the  past  ages,  and 
which  might  possibly  have  remained  a  secret  to  those  to 
come,  if  some  of  our  later  historians  had  not  been  fortunate 
in  a  discovery  which  escaped  those  who  lived  before  them. 
For  Malmesbury  tells  us,  that,  pope  Formosus  being  informed 
that  all  the  west  of  England,  comprehending  the  whole  king- 
dom of  the  West-Saxons,  had  lain  unprovided  of  bishops  for 
seven  whole  years,  that  prelate,  out  of  his  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God,  sent  a  bull  to  king  Edward,  interdicting  his  king- 
dom and  excommunicating  him  and  all  his  subjects  till  the 
vacant  bishoprics  were  filled  up  and  such  new  ones  erected 
as  should  be  thought  necessary.  This  treatment  so  alarmed 
this  prince  that,  as  the  same  author  saith,  he  called  a  synod 
this  year,  in  which  Plegmund  archbishop  of  Canterbury  pre- 
sided, and  wherein,  instead  of  two  bishoprics  in  the  west  of 
England,  five  were  erected,  and  so  many  new  bishops  chosen. 
This  being  done,  the  archbishop  hasted  away  presently  to 
Rome,  and  with  rich  presents  and  great  submission  appeased 
the  anger  of  Formosus,  and  obtained  from  him  a  confirma- 
tion of  what  had  thus  passed  in  England ;  and  then  return- 
ing to  England,  it  is  said  that  in  one  day  he  consecrated 
seven  new  bishops,  and  that  these  were  Fridestan  for  Win- 

'  AsBer.  Annal.  an.  900.  2  [^See  before,  xvii,  17,  note  i.] 
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Edward  Chester,  Adclstan  to  Cornwall,  Werston  to  Sherborne,  AtheU 
elm  to  Wells,  and  Eidulphus  to  Crediton,  for  SeUey  Ber- 
negus,  and  for  Dorchester  Cenulphus  K 


the  Elder. 
904. 


3  Malmesb.  Gest.  Reg.  II,  fol.  26  a, 
ed.  Savile,  [§  129  ed.  Hardy.  Mal- 
mesbury  took  his  account  from  a 
narrative,  a  copy  of  which,  older 
than  his  time,  is  still  extant.  It  was 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ele- 
venth century  on  folios  2  and  3  of 
a  volume  now  at  Oxford,  MS.  Bodl. 
579,  but  formerly  belonging  to  Exe- 
ter cathedral  by  the  gift  of  bishop 
Leofric,  who  died  in  1072-,  and  it 
was  printed  by  Dugdale  in  Monast. 
Anglic.  I,  220.  There  is  another 
copy,  written  about  a  hundred  years 
later,  in  Ck)tton  MS.  Cleop.  E,  i, 
fol.  43  b;  and  a  third,  still  later  by 
another  century  (temp.  Edw.  I  ac- 
cording to  Wanley)  and  containing 
several  errors  of  transcription,  is 
among  the  archives  of  Canterbury 
cathedral,  Registr.  Priorat.  Eccl. 
Cant.  A,  fol.  3  b,  from  which  it  has 
been  printed  by  Spelman  and  the 
other  collectors  cited  below,  §  2, 
note  3.  The  anachronisms  and  fic- 
tions in  this  narrative,  pointed  out 
by  Inett  and  many  other  writers, 
are  so  gross,  that  very  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  any  part  of  it,  and 
much  has  been  rejected  as  fabulous 
even  by  Roman  catholic  historians. 
'ITie  letter  of  Formosus  to  the  bi- 
shops of  England,  mentioned  below, 
§  3,  note  2,  and  the  fact  that  seve- 
ral new  sees  were  erected  in  Ed- 
ward's reign,  form  perhaps  the  only 
foundation  for  the  whole.  See  be- 
low, §  4,  note  1. 

But  Malmesbury  must  not  be 
censured  only  for  trusting  the  nar- 
rative too  credulously.  False  as  it 
is,  he  does  not  follow  it  faithfully ; 
although  he  tells  his  readers  that  he 
inserts  the  story  in  the  very  words 
in  which  he  found  it  written,  "  verbis, 
eisdem  quibus  inveni  scripta  inter- 
seram."  In  the  first  |)lace  he  says 
that  pope  Formosus  did  actually  ex- 
communicate king  Edward  and  all 
his  subjects,  because  the  sees  of 
Wessex  had  been  left  vacant  so 
long;  whereas  the  narrative  which 
wa«  bis  authority  only  represents 


the  pope  as  threatening  Fldward  and 
his  people  with  a  malediction  in 
place  of  pope  Gregory's  original  be- 
nediction, unless  he  filled  up  the 
vacant  sees,  and  does  not  contain 
the  word  excommunication  at  all. 
And  secondly,  whereas  the  original 
narrative  tells  us  that  Aethelstan, 
the  second  of  the  seven  bishops, 
was  consecrated  "  ad  ecclesiam  Cor- 
nnensem",  Malmesbury  says  he 
was  appointed  "ad  ecclesiam  Cor- 
nubiensem",  not  knowing  that  the 
adjective  Corvinensis  belonged  to  a 
place  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
Ramsbury  in  Wiltshire ;  the  name 
of  which,  called  Ramesburia  by 
Malmesbury  himself  and  Ramnes- 
birig  by  Florence  of  Worcester  an. 
1055,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  hrem,  hraem,  or  hraemn, 
gen.  -es,  signifying  a  raven,  corvtu. 
See  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England  B. 
II,  ch.  viii,  p.  362.  See  also  below, 
§  4,  note  I,  concerning  the  diocese 
of  Ramsbury. 

If  Malmesbury  took  his  account 
from  the  Exeter  MS.  itself,  as  Mr. 
Hardy  thinks  he  did,  or  from  some 
other  of  which  the  Exeter  MS.  is  a, 
faithful  transcript,  his  error  con- 
cerning bishop  Aethelstan's  see  is 
quite  inexcusable.  For  there,  as 
well  as  in  the  two  other  copies  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  three  estates  or  manors  in  Corn- 
wall, PoUtun  (now  Pawton  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Breock),  Coelling  (now 
perhaps  Callington  otherwise  called 
Kellington),  and  Landwithan  (now 
Lawhitton  near  Launceston),  were 
given  to  Eadulf,  the  first  bishop  of 
Crediton,  in  order  that  from  them 
he  might  make  annual  visitations 
among  the  people  of  Cornwall,  and 
endeavour  to  free  them  from  their 
errors;  for  previously,  it  is  said, 
they  resisted  the  truth  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  and  yielded  no  obe- 
dience to  the  apostolical  (that  is,  to 
the  papal)  decrees  :  and  surely  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  any  bishop 
could  be  thus    appointed   to  visit 
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2.  Though,  as  Mr.  Wharton  observes,  there  is  a  fragment    Edward 
of  an  history,  thought  to  be  wrote  by  a  monk  of  Abingdon  in 


the  tenth  century,  which  mentions  the  consecration  of  seven 
bishops  in  the  year  904 ' ;  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  Malmesbury 
is  the  first  person  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  the 
account  of  king  Edward's  excommunication  and  Forraosus' 
confirming  what  was  done  in  England :  at  least  it  appears 
that  Baronius  takes  his  account  from  him"^;  and  from  that 
author  the  aforesaid  story  is  derived  into  the  Collections  of 
Spelman  and  Labbe-'.  But,  wheresoever  this  story  had  its 
beginning,  it  has  been  received  by  so  many  of  our  own  histo- 
rians, that,  if  the  many  inconsistencies  in  the  story  itself  did 
not  justify  the  doubt,  the  number  of  the  authorities  would 
not  permit  one  to  call  the  story  into  question. 

But  the  character  of  king  Alfred,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
church,  and  the  impossibilities  in  point  of  time,  seem  to  over- 


904. 


within  the  limits  of  a  diocese  to 
which  another  had  on  that  same  day 
been  consecrated. 

Although  this  argument  is  good 
against  William  of  Malmesbury,  yet 
the  narrative  generally  is  so  full  of 
fiction,  that  we  are  hcirdly  warranted 
in- crediting  it  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
missionary  character  here  given  to 
the  bishop  of  Crediton.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  however  cannot  fail 
to  acknowledge  that  this  portion  of 
the  story  is  fully  in  accordance  with 
all  that  has  been  said  before  (espe- 
cially in  V,  2,  note  i,  and  in  viii, 
5)  concerning  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Britons  kept  aloof  from 
all  communion  with  their  Saxon  in- 
vaders, and  that  it  also  fits  well  with 
the  political  condition  of  Cornwall 
in  Edward's  time.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  defeats  which 
the  Cornish  Britons  suffered  from 
Egbert,  they  were  not  really  sub- 
dued before  the  conquests  of  Aethel- 
stan.  He  was  the  first  English 
king  who  was  entitled  to  style  him- 
self monarch  of  Britain ;  his  witena- 
gemots  were  attended  by  British 
princes  and  British  bishops ;  and 
among  the  latter  we  find  the  name 
of  Conan  or  Cunan,  who  is  said  by 
Leland  (Collectan.  I,  75)  to  have 
been  appointed  biahop  of  St.  Ger- 


man's byAethelstan.  See  Kemble's 
Cod.  Diplom.  1102,  1103,  353, 
1 107,  and  364,  bearing  date  in  the 
years  031,  932,  and  934.  The 
many  difficulties  concerning  the  bi- 
shopric of  Cornwall  will  probably 
be  cleared  in  Dr.  Oliver's  long  pro- 
mised History  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Exeter;  meantime  the  reader  may 
consult  his  Monasticon  Dicecesis 
Exoniensis  at  pp.  i,  435,  436. 

To  this  long  note  it  may  not  un- 
suitably be  added,  that  on  fol.  3  of 
the  Exeter  MS.  above  cited  there 
follows,  in  a  different  but  not  much 
later  hand,  an  account  of  bishop 
Leofric;  stating  that  in  1046  king 
Edward  the  Confessor  gave  him  the 
bishopric  of  Crediton  and  Cornv/all, 
"  dedit  episcopatum  Cridionensis 
eeclesiae  atque  Cornubienbis  pro- 
vinciae  capellano  suo  Leofrico,"  that 
in  1050  (on  the  petition  of  Leofric 
supported  by  pope  Leo  IX)  the  king 
transferred  the  see  to  the  city  of 
Exeter,  and  that  the  bishop  died 
February  10,  107  1 — 3,  in  the  26th 
year  of  his  episcopate.] 

'  Angl.  Sacr.  1, 554. 

2  [Baron.  Annal.  an.  894,  .xi,  xii.] 

3  [Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  1, 387, 
Wilkins  I,  199 :  Concil.  Labbe  IX, 
429,  Mansi  XVIII,  iii.] 
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Edward  balance  all  the  authorities  on  the  side  of  this  story.  For  one 
004.*'  cannot  easily  think  that  Alfred  could  be  guilty  of  such  a 
shameful  neglect  whilst  he  lived  ;  and  it  is  still  harder  to 
form  any  idea  of  Formosus'  zeal  for  the  church  after  that 
prelate  himself  was  dead ;  and  yet  at  the  first  view  of  thi» 
story  these  difficulties  stand  in  our  way.  For  Formosus 
bishop  of  Rome  came  to  the  papacy  in  the  year  891 ,  and  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  896  ;  and  the  year  following  was 
taken  out  of  his  grave  by  the  appointment  of  his  successor 
Stephen ;  and,  his  corpse  being  arrayed  in  his  episcopal  robes, 
was  charged  with  usurping  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  then,  the 
episcopal  robes  being  taken  off  his  body,  it  was  by  the  com- 
mandment of  Stephen  cast  into  the  river  Tiber '.  And  there- 
fore Baronius,  who  relates  this  inhuman  and  barbarous  pro- 
ceeding, foreseeing  how  oddly  it  would  appear  to  bring  this 
prelate  from  the  dead  to  exercise  his  authority  upon  an 
English  prince,  undertakes  to  say  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
chronology  of  Malraesbury,  and  that  the  year  904  is  mistaken 
for  the  year  894.  But  this  only  changes,  but  does  not  remove, 
the  difficulty :  for,  if  Formosus  was  alive  in  that  year,  it  is  as 
certain  that  king  Alfred  was  alive  too,  and  that  Edward  came 
not  to  the  crown  till  six  years  after ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that 
Edward  and  Formosus  were  not  king  and  pope  together,  but 
on  the  contrary  Formosus  was  dead  at  least  four  years  before 
Edward  came  to  the  crown. 

3.  Mr.  Cressy,  well  foreseeing  how  little  this  inconsistent 
story  would  agree  with  his  own  account  of  Formosus  and  of 
king  Edward's  accession  to  the  crown,  after  all  that  Malmes- 
bury  and  the  histori.ins  which  follow  him  have  said  of  Formo- 
sus' excommunicating  king  Edward,  and  the  mighty  stress 
Parsons  had  laid  upon  this  instance  to  prove  the  power  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  over  the  kings  of  England',  tells  us  that 
the  epistle  of  Formosus  was  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  England 
to  command  them  to  be  watchful  and  courageous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  '^,  but  saith  not  a  word  of  the  excommuni- 

4  Baron.  Annal.  an.  897,  ii,  vi;  >  Cressy's  Ch.  Hist.  XXIX,  xix, 

[904,  iv,  vii.]  an.  894.     [Cressy  here  cites  a  letter 

'  [See  the  Answer  to  the  fifth  from  Formosus  to  the  bishops  of 

part  of  Coke's  Reports,  published  England,   which    is    preserved    io 

anonymously  byl*ar8on8  the  Jesuit  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  I,  fol.  116  a. 

in  1606,  cap.  vi,  no.  57.]  The  pope  threatens  the  bishops  with 
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eating  of  the  king  by  Formosus  :  and  he  was  doubtless  in  the  Edwaid 
right  in  respiting  the  censure  of  a  king,  which  he  was  sure 
was  not  in  being  till  after  the  death  of  Formosus.  But,  to 
make  amends  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  in  spoiling  a  story 
so  useful  to  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  follows 
Polydore  Vergil,  and  ventures  to  cross  the  authority  of  Ba- 
ronius,  Malmesbury,  and  of  all  the  English  writers  who  relate 
this  story,  and  fixes  this  excommunication  upon  pope  John'', 
who  was  possessed  of  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  year  905 :  and, 
to  do  him  right,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  think  there 
is  as  much  truth  in  ascribing  this  affair  to  pope  John  as  to 
Formosus. 

There  are  several  other  conjectures  advanced  by  the  learned 
Spelman,  the  publishers,  and  the  annotators  on  the  Councils, 
to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  of  the  aforesaid  story;  but, 
after  all,  the  difficulties  are  still  invincible,  and  the  story  seems 
to  deserve  no  better  place  than  amongst  the  legends  of  the  age. 
And  the  mistakes  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  story  are  no 
less  visible;  for,  whereas  it  is  said  that  the  bishoprics  of  Win- 
chester and  Sherborne  had  been  void  seven  years  ending  in  the 
year  904,  it  is  evident  that  Denulphus  was  made  bishop  of 
Winchester  in  the  year  879,  and  died  not  till  the  year  909'* ; 
and  Asserius,  who  was  bishop  of  Sherborne  during  the  reign 
of  king  Alfred,  did  not  die  till  the  year  909  *.  Besides,  it  is 
very  evident  that  from  the  time  that  king  Edward  came  to 
the  crown  till  the  year  906  that  prince  was  engaged  in  a  per- 
petual war,  and  had  no  leisure,  indeed  scarce  a  possibility  of 

excommunication,  unless  they  exert  about  the  year  1120.     Eadm.  Hist. 

themselves  to  put  a  stop  to  pagan-  Nov.  V,  p.  128.     Eadmer  says  he 

ism,  which  he  hears  is  rising  again  found   the    letters   which    he   cites 

in  England  ;  but  he  says  not  one  among  the  archives  of  the  cathedral 

word  of  so  dealing  with  the  king  or  at  Canterbury.] 

the  people,  indeed  he  does  not  men-  3  [John  IX,  who  however  died 

tion  the  king  at  all.   ITie  letter  bears  in  the  year  900.    Cressy  ibid.  XXX, 

no  date.   Malmesbury  gives  it  in  its  v.] 

chronological  order  among  many  ^  [Flor.  Wigorn.  an.  879.]  Sax. 
other  letters  of  popes,  which  were  Chron.  an.  909.  [The  best  MSS., 
produced  by  Lanfranc  in  support  of  and  Petrie  following  them,  place  the 
the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  death  of  Denewulf  in  908.] 
in  1072.  And  the  first  sentence  of  *  Asser.  Annal.  an.  909.  [The 
it  is  cited  in  the  same  way  by  Ead-  Saxun  Chronicle  says  that  bishop 
mer  in  reference  to  the  same  sub-  Asser  died  in  910  after  Frithestan 
ject,  when  the  question  was  again  had  been  made  bishop  of  Winches- 
raised    under    archbishop    Radulf  ter.] 
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Kdward 
the  Elder. 

909. 


undertaking  such  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  if  the 
negligence  of  his  father  had  made  it  necessary. 

4.  But  though  the  circumstances  of  the  aforesaid  story 
seem  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  incoherent  scene  of  fiction, 
there  is  ground  to  think  there  is  truth  in  what  is  said  of  the 
erecting  new  bishoprics  about  this  time,  and  the  consecration 
of  seven  bishops  in  one  day  by  Plegmund  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  beginning  of  king  Edward's  reign.  And 
there  is  great  probability  on  the  side  of  the  opinion  which 
from  the  authority  of  Diceto  is  advanced  by  the  judicious 
and  learned  Mr.  Wharton  ',  who  fixes  this  afiair  in  the  com- 


•  [Rad.  de  Diceto,]  Abbrev. 
Chron.  an.  909,  [cited  in]  Angl. 
Sacr.  I,  554.  [There  is  no  doubt 
that  seversd  new  sees  were  erected 
by  king  Edward ;  but  the  statement, 
that  seven  bishops  were  consecrated 
in  one  day  by  archbishop  Plegmund, 
has  never  yet  been  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence.  The  occurrence 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  by  the  continuator  of 
Asser,  by  Aethelweard,  or  by  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester  in  his  Chroni- 
cle; and  the  silence  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  and  of  Florence  is  the 
more  significant,  because  they  ex- 
pressly speak  of  Frithestan,  one  of 
the  seven  alleged  bishops,  as  suc- 
ceeding to  the  see  of  Winchester 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Dene- 
wulf.  It  is  true  that  Florence  has 
recorded  it  among  his  lists  of  the 
bishops  of  Wessex,  without  how- 
ever saying  anything  of  j)ope  For- 
mosus  or  of  a  grant  of  estates  in 
Cornwall  to  the  bishop  of  Crediton, 
and  likewise  without  corrupting 
"  Corvinensem"  into  "  Cornubien- 
sera " ;  but  his  short  account  is 
taken,  almost  verbatim,  out  of  the 
same  worthless  narrative  from 
which  William  of  Malmesbury 
took  his  story.  See  §  i  in  this 
chapter,  note  3.  And  a  little  at- 
tention will  suffice  to  show  that  Had. 
de  Diceto  on  whom  Wharton  re- 
lied, and  the  other  later  chroniclers 
and  historians  who  repeat  the  tale, 
have  either  restedjan  Malmesbury's 
authority,  or  introduced  additional 
errors  of  their  own. 


On  the  other  hand  a  list  of  bi- 
shops written  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  now  preserved  in  Corpus  Christi 
College  Cambridge,  contains  the 
following  statement.  "  Deinde  Win- 
toniensis  ecclesia  in  duas  parochias 
divisa  est  tempore  Frithestani :  unam 
tenuit  Frithestan,  et  alteram  Athel- 
stan;  postea  Odo.  Deinde  in  tres 
parochias  divisa  est :  Willensi  ec- 
clesia, et  Cridiensi  ecclesia."  This 
statement,  as  Mr.  Petrie  pithily  re- 
marks (Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  620, 
not.  a),  shows  clearly  that  in  the 
tenth  century  the  story  of  the  seven 
consecrations  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented. So  too  the  Textus  Roffen- 
sis  MS.  fol.  112  b:  "  Uuentania 
ecclesia  in  duas  parrochias  divisa  est 
tempore  Frithestan,  unam  tenuit 
Frithestan,  et  alteram  Aethelstan, 
postea  Oda.  Deinde  in  tres  parro- 
chias divisa  est,  Wiltunensis  et 
Willensis  et  Cridiensis  ecclesiae." 
This  statement  is  powerfully  con- 
firmed by  seven  charters  relating  to 
lands  of  the  church  or  see  of  Win- 
chester, Cod.  Diplom.  1090-1096; 
of  which  the  first  three  bear  date  in 
909,  and  the  other  foiu-,  though 
without  date,  were  evidently  made 
at  or  about  the  same  time.  For 
among  the  subscriptions,  which  are 
numerous  and  nearly  the  same  to 
all  the  documents,  not  one  of  the 
seven  alleged  bishops,  except  Fri- 
thestan of  Winchester  is  found ;  the 
title  "  episcopus"  affixed  to  the  first 
Aethelstan  in  no.  1093  being  mere- 
ly a  transcriber's  error  for  *'  filius 
regis",  which  appears  in  the  other 
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pass  of  this  year,  and  concludes  what  is  said  of  the  excommu-    Edward 
nication  of  the  king  or  interdict  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 


pope's  confirming  the  division  of  the  western  dioceses  and 
the  election  of  the  bishops  thereof,  together  with  the  bull  of 
Formosus,  to  be  an  addition,  if  not  the  fiction  of  those 
writers,  who,  making  their  judgment  of  things  past  by  tlie 
received  rules  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  concluded  from 
the  interest  the  bishops  of  Rome  possessed  in  their  times  in 
the  founding  of  bishoprics  and  confirming  of  bishops,  that 
these  transactions  passed  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope  ; 
whereas  it  is  very  evident  that  the  doctrines  of  interdicting 
kingdoms  and  excommunicating  kings  were  yet  unknown  to 
the  world.  And  it  is  as  evident,  that  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Christianity  amongst  the  English  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land with  the  advice  of  their  bishops  and  people  founded  or 
divided  bishoprics  as  they  saw  cause,  and  without  expecting 
any  authority  or  allowance  or  approbation  from  abroad.    And 


909. 


charters.  And  in  four  of  the  seven, 
1090,  1092,  1094,  and  1095,  the 
king  speaks  of  executing  the  deed 
or  of  making  the  grant  at  the  time 
when  he  divided  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester into  two,  "  quando  episco- 
pium  Uuentanse  civitatis"  (or  "  tem- 
pore quo  diocesim  Wentanae  aeccle- 
siae)  in  duas  parochias  divisi". 

It  appears  then  that  king  Edward 
erected  the  first  of  his  new  sees  in 
Wiltshire,  where  Aethelstan  was  his 
first  bishop :  but  a  statement  insert- 
ed in  two  copies  of  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle an.  870,  to  the  effect  that  Aethel- 
red  was  bishop  of  Wiltshire  before 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, may  favour  the  supposition 
that  the  experiment  had  been  tried 
before.  It  appears  too  that  Wilt- 
shire was  previously  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester ;  although  William 
of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pontif.  fol. 
J40  b,  141  a)  and  after  him  all  mo- 
dem writers  assert  that  it  belonged 
to  the  see  of  Sherborne.  This  new 
diocese  was  variously  called  Corvi- 
nensis,  Wiltunensis,  and  Sunning- 
nensis,  from  llamsbury,  Wilton,  and 
Sunning  near  Reading,  at  each  of 
which  places  the  bishops  are  said  to 


have  resided.  Whether  it  at 
first  comprised  any  part  of  Berk- 
shire, and  how  soon  it  included 
the  whole  county,  there  is  no  cer- 
tain evidence  to  decide.  Malmes- 
bury's  assertion,  that  Berkshire  had 
previously  been,  and  still  continued 
to  be,  part  of  the  diocese  of  Sher- 
borne, is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable; and  two  documents  in 
Kemble's  Codex  Dipl'^maticus,  no. 
1 1 29  temp.  Aethelstan  and  no.  693 
temp,  archbishop  Sigeric  989-995, 
seem  to  prove  that  throughout 
the  tenth  century  the  authority  of 
the  Mercian  bishops  of  Dorchester 
extended  into  Berkshire.  The 
changes  effected  in  the  diocese  of 
Ramsbury  by  Hereman,  who  was 
made  bishop  of  that  see  in  1045,  are 
related  below,  I,  xxii,  10,  note  i. 

Not  long  after  Edward  had  erect- 
ed this  see,  he  established  a  second 
at  Wells  for  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, and  a  third  at  Crediton  for  De- 
vonshire; but  the  exact  date  of 
their  foundation  is  not  known.  'Vhe 
diocese  of  Wells  is  called  Wellensis 
(or  Willensis)  and  Fontanensis, 
the  diocese  of  Crediton  Cridiensis 
or  Cridionensis.] 
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Edward    the  great  number  of  ecclesiastical  laws  made  by  king  Alfred 

the  £lder.  ,  . 

and  Edward  his  son,  as  well  as  by  their  predecessors,  and 
this  too  with  the  advice  and  good-liking  of  their  clergy,  leave 
no  possibility  of  doubting  that  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  well  as  civil  causes  was  hitherto  esteemed  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  kings  of  England. 

5.  And  this  consideration,  together  with  the  silence  of 
Asserius,  who  lived  at  this  time,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
who  say  not  a  word  of  the  aforesaid  interdict  or  excommuni- 
cation, or  of  the  pretended  confirmation  of  the  new  bishop- 
rics, do  still  more  confirm  one  in  a  belief  that  those  circum- 
stances are  owing  to  after-ages.  Besides,  there  is  great  rea- 
son on  the  side  of  that  conjecture  which  postpones  the  erect- 
ing of  the  new  bishoprics  till  the  year  909.  For  it  appears 
that  the  bishops  of  Sherborne  and  Winchester  died  both  in 
that  year  ',  which  made  it  easy  to  divide  their  dioceses,  and 
proportion  the  revenues  and  districts  of  the  new  bishoprics  : 
and  it  is  evident  that  Frithestan  bishop  of  Winchester  was 
not  raised  to  this  high  trust  till  this  year  ^,  and  that  Dor- 
chester and  Selsey  had  been  void  for  several  years  -^ :  and 
these  four  bishoprics  being  void  this  year,  it  is  easy  to  think 
that  the  king  taking  the  advantage  of  these  avoidances  might 
erect  the  three  new  western  bishoprics,  and  the  tradition  for 
the  consecration  of  seven  bishops  in  one  day  may,  as  the 
learned  Mr.  Wharton  conjectures  ',  thus  possibly  be  ac- 
counted for ;  whilst  the  aforesaid  additions  to  it  can  never  be 
esteemed  otherwise  than  as  fiction  and  imagination  by  any 
one  who  considers  the  age,  the  chronology,  the  character  of 
king  Alfred,  together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  story. 

Amongst  those  bishops  consecrated  by  Plegmund  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Athelm,  bishop  of  Wells  and  successor 
to  the  archbishop  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  was  one :  for 
Plegmund  died  about  the  year  923  ;  the  year  following 
Athelm  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
9^^-  One  would  have  hoped  that  the  church  of  England,  being 

thus  provided  with  a  fit  number  of  bishops,  the  favour  and 

*  [See  before,  §  3,  notes  4,  5.]  Sax.  Chron.   ITie  date  of  the  death 

3  Asser.  Annal.  an.  909.  of    Aethelwulf,    Beomeh's    prede- 

'  [The  see  of  Qorchester  seems  cessor  at  Selsey,  is  not  kno^vn.] 

to  have  been  vacant  since  the  death         *  [Angl.  Sacr.  ibid.] 

of  bishop  Ealheard  about  897  :  see 
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countenance  of  a  wise  and  active  prince,  added  to  the  pro-  Edward 
vision  and  encouragements  for  learning,  might  have  answered 
the  hopes  and  cares  of  its  patrons  :  but  a  little  time  showed  " 
how  easily  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence  can  disappoint 
the  wisest  measures,  and  bring  to  nothing  the  fairest  hopes. 
For  about  this  time  the  war  broke  out  again  ;  and  though  it 
had  some  short  intervals,  it  lasted  so  long  that  king  Edward 
lived  to  act  a  great  part  in  it,  but  never  to  see  it  ended  :  and 
the  mischiefs  to  the  church  and  religion  and  the  interests  of 
learning  were  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  nation  covered 
with  confusion  and  blood ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  cares 
and  zeal  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  every  thing  ran  into  con- 
fusion and  disorder  about  this  time. 

6.  And  notwithstanding  the  vain  pretences  of  those  who 
judge  of  truth  by  prosperity,  and  make  flourishing  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  true  church,  miserable  at  this  time  was 
the  whole  state  of  the  western  church ;  and  if  there  was  a 
difference  betwixt  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome,  it  lay 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  case  of  Rome  was  much  the  saddest 
and  lasted  longest.  God  thought  fit  to  chastise  the  English 
church,  but  it  was  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  they  had 
the  misfortune  of  sufi'ering,  but  not  the  guilt  of  their  own 
ruin :  but  this  uncomfortable  circumstance  added  weight  to 
the  misery  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  its  misery  was  from 
itself.  And  their  sorrows  had  their  beginning  from  those 
who  ought  to  have  loved  and  prayed  for,  or  died  for,  its  peace, 
their  own  bishops ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  what  the  church  of 
Rome  suff'ered  by  the  Saracens,  Huns,  and  Lombards,  the 
mischiefs  are  scarce  to  be  expressed  which  the  wickedness  of 
those  who  held  that  chair  drew  upon  it.  The  wealth  and 
authority,  which  Charles  the  Great  and  the  succeeding  em- 
perors had  conferred  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome,  had  raised 
those  prelates  to  the  grandeur  and  state  of  princes ;  and  this 
consideration  so  fired  the  ambition  of  their  clergy,  that  Pla- 
tina  saith  that  ambition  and  faction,  simony  and  bribery, 
and  sometime  poisoning  and  assassinations  and  the  blackest 
viUanies,  had  all  their  turns  in  voiding  and  filling  up  the 
papacy  '.     So  that  from  the  death  of  Adrian  the  Third  in  the 

>  [Platina  de  Vit.  Pontif.,  Bened.  XVIII,  Sylvest.  Ill,  Clem.  II,  Be- 
IV,  Serg.  Ill,   Bonif.   VII,  Joan.     ned.  X.] 
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Edward    year  885  till  the  advancement  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  in  the 
the  Elder.  ^^^^  1074,  Containing  the  successions  of  above  fifty  popes,  if 

5^^'  the  authority  of  Platina  may  be  relied  upon,  the  papacy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  men  so  prodigiously  wicked  as  are  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  in  any  history  of  the  world. 

And  if  this  was  not  the  case  of  Formosus,  for  whose  care  and 
zeal  to  the  English  church  some  men  so  earnestly  contend, 
it  is  certain  that  what  is  added  to  his  character  must  oe  taken 
from  that  of  his  successor  Stephen ;  for  no  art  can  brighten 
the  one  without  making  the  other  the  blackest  monster  in 
the  world.  For  it  is  evident  that  Stephen  and  his  synod 
not  only  pronounced  Formosus  an  usurper  of  the  holy  chair, 
and  treated  his  corpse  with  such  circumstances  of  inhumanity 
as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  Nero,  but  pronounced 
his  ordinations  void,  and  forced  several  priests  to  be  reor- 
dained,  and  the  bishops  he  had  made  to  receive  new  conse- 
cration ^. 

912.  7.  And  things  were  so  far  from  being  better,  that  the  ac- 

count of  Baronius  this  year  makes  them  infinitely  worse ; 
for  now  the  pretended  mistress  of  other  churches  was,  as  that 
learned  writer  saith,  under  the  government  of  harlots,  who 
not  only  advanced  bishops  and  priests  suitable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  those  whose  creatures  they  were,  but  filled  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  with  impostors  ^ 

I  have  led  the  reader  into  this  melancholy  story,  partly 
to  clear  what  is  said  before  in  the  afi'air  of  the  pretended  in- 
terdict, and  partly,  by  giving'^  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  men  who  filled 
that  chair,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  to  keep  it,  the  better 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  true  judgment  of  the  figure  those 
prelates  made  in  this  age,  and  show  how  little  probability 
there  is  in  those  fond  things  said  by  the  later  writers  of  that 
communion  of  the  power  of  those  prelates  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  And  one  who  considers  this  well  cannot 
but  stand  amazed  at  the  confidence  with  which  Polydore 
Vergil  and  some  other  writers  speak  of  England  as  a  fee  of 
the  papacy  and  a  tributary  kingdom  -  in  an  age  when  the 

'  Baron.  AnnaT^an.  897,  ii,  vi ;  2  ^"  and  partly,  that  by  gfiving", 
[904,  iv,  vii.]  edit,  i.] 

'  Ibid.  an.  913,  viii.  3  |^See  before,  xiii,  10, 1 1;  xvi,  13.] 
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wickedness  of  its  prelates  had  rendered  that  church  the  pity    Edward 
or  contempt  of  Europe.     Nor  am  I  singular  in  this  obser-  *^®  ^d«r- 
vation,  but  both  Malmesbury  and  Dunelmensis  have  gone      9^*' 
before  me,  and  agree  both  in  the  contempt  and  scorn  the 
papal  dignity  at  this  time  laboured  under ;  and  in  recounting 
the  reasons  thereof  they  also  agree  in  laying  the  blame  on 
the  impieties  of  those  who   filled  that  chair :  and  what  is 
said  above  from  Baronius  confirms  the  sentiments  of  those 
writers. 

8.  And,  which  is  sadder  still,  these  afflictions  were  not 
peculiar  to  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome,  but  a  general 
decay  of  learning  and  religion  and  discipline  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  western  church ;  and  this  so  gross  and  visible 
as  has  given  just  occasion  for  the  reproach  cast  on  the  tenth 
century  under  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  leaden  age.  God 
knows  this  was  too  much  the  case  of  England  at  present,  and 
the  influence  on  the  time  to  come  was  such  as  might  be 
expected ;  and  therefore,  unless  it  were  the  death  of  Pleg- 
mund  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  923,  and  of  his  923. 
successor  Athelm  about  two  years  after,  and  some  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  that  will 
deserve  remembrance  till  the  death  of  Edward  the  Elder  at 
Faringdon  in  Berkshire  in  the  year  925  ^  ^Ethelstan  son  to  Aethelstan. 
Edward  the  Elder  succeeded  to  his  crown,  as  Wulfhelm  did  925. 
to  Athelm  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  both  in  the  compass  of 
this  year. 

^thelstan  was  a  bold  and  warlike  prince,  and  by  his 
successes  against  the  Danes  seated  in  the  north  of  England, 
his  victories  over  the  British  and  Irish  Scots,  and  the  great 
things  he  did  for  the  reestablishing  of  the  English  monarchy, 
he  has  furnished  the  histories  of  the  state  with  notices  too 
material  to  be  forgotten;  whilst  the  history  of  the  church 
remains  as  dry  and  barren  as  it  was  before,  and  affords  en- 
tertainment for  such  men  only  whose  vitiated  palates  relish 
nothing  but  what  a  wise  man  would  be  ashamed  to  relate. 
And  yet  such  pains  do  we  see  some  hi.storians  take  to  give  a 
turn  to  every  thing  so  forced  and  unnatural,  as  if  they  were 

'  [Rather,  in   the  year  924,  ac-  many  charters  in  the  Codex  Diplo- 

cording  to  several    copies   of  the  maticus  dated  with  the  regnal  year 

Saxon  Chronicle,  Florence  of  Wor-  of  Aethelstan.] 
cester,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
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AthelsUn.  to  entertain  the  reader,  as  God  provided  for  the  Israelties  in 
9*5'  the  wilderness,  with'  a  continued  scene  of  miracles.  And 
such  is  the  affinity  betwixt  some  legendary  and  poetic  writers, 
that  the  fiction  appears  so  equal  on  both  sides,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  history  of  the  saint  or  of  the  hero  is  the 
most  romantic,  or  to  distinguish  the  history  from  tlie  poem, 
if  the  want  of  taste  and  spirit  on  one  side,  and  the  life  and 
relish  of  the  other,  did  not  determine.  And  thus  posterity 
loses  the  advantage  and  benefit,  which  might  have  been 
hoped  for  from  the  examples  of  some  great  and  holy  men,  by 
the  unhappy  zeal  of  those  who  have  had  the  penning  of  their 
story ;  for  their  figures  are  usually  so  much  too  big  for  the 
life,  that  the  example  appears  too  great  for  imitation,  and 
their  story  is  lost  by  being  made  incredible.  For  men  that 
indulge  in  liberties  of  this  kind  put  the  faith  of  others  so 
much  on  the  reserve,  that  they  who  frequently  lie  are  seldom 
believed  when  they  speak  truth. 

9.  Though  there  is  too  much  reason  for  it,  yet  I  shall  not 
apply  this  to  the  histories  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  born  this  year,  and  to  have  been  ushered  into  the  world 
by  a  scene  of  miracles.  But,  leaving  the  writers  of  his  life  to 
enjoy  the  miracles  of  his  birth  and  younger  years,  I  shall 
content  myself  silently  to  follow  him  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  fit  to  turn  and  gather 
up  the  imperfect  remains  we  have  of  our  ecclesiastical  afi^airs 
under  the  busy  and  warlike  reign  of  king  ^thelstan. 

Though  ^thelstan's  reign  was  little  else  but  a  continued 
scene  of  war,  and  his  sword  scarce  ever  sheathed  till  it  was 
laid  up  in  his  grave,  yet  he  did  not  forget  the  patterns  his 
grandfather  and  father  had  set  before  him,  nor  the  duty 
he  owed  to  God  as  the  defender  of  his  church ;  but,  as  occa- 
sion served,  he  called  his  clergy  and  nobility  together  to  pro- 
vide for  the  interests  of  religion.  And  though  the  dates  and 
results  of  the  assemblies  he  convened  are  for  the  most  part 
lost,  and  we  hear  little  more  of  them  than  that  he  held 
several  councils  of  this  kind  at  Exeter,  Faversham,  Thunder- 
field,  London,  and  Greatlea ;  yet  by  remains  we  have  of  the 
928.  council  said  to  be  held  at  Greatlea  some  judgment  may 
be  made  of  v/hst  might  have  been  expected,  had  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  other  councils  been  transmitted  to  posterity. 
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The  remains  we  have  of  this  council,  said  to  be  held  this  Aethelstan. 
year  and  the  third  of  his  reign,  pass  by  the  name  of  the      928. 
Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  ^thelstan  ^  ;   and  these  give  us  great 
marks  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  this  prince,  but  withal  they 
yield  an  uncomfortable  view  of  the  church  and  religion  of 
the  age. 

10.  The  first  of  these  explains  the  laws  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  for  the  general  payment  of  tithes ;  and  com- 
mands his  officers  to  pay  the  tithes  out  of  his  demesnes,  as  well 
of  his  cattle  as  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground ;  and  requires  his 
nobility  and  bishops  to  make  the  like  payment  out  of  their 
estates,  and  to  declare  this  as  the  law  of  England  in  all  the 
courts  in  which  they  preside. 

The  second  reinforces  the  ancient  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  first  legal  provision  made  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  English  clergy  by  a  personal  tithe  or  charge  on  every 
housekeeper,  which  is  called  the  cyric-sceat,  or  church- 
tribute  in  the  language  of  Bede,  and  possibly  may  be  the 
same  payment  which  under  the  name  of  wax-shot,  a  corrup- 
tion of  kirk-shot,  is  in  some  parts  of  England  continued  to 
this  day.  At  least  by  the  cyric-sceat  one  would  think  could 
not  be  meant  the  firstfruits  of  seeds,  as  our  late  writers  from 
Mr.  Whelock  commonly  render  it :  the  reason  is,  that  the 
tithe  of  seeds,  as  comprehended  under  predial  tithes,  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  preceding  law  1. 

The  third  law  enjoins  the  officers  of  the  king  to  make  a 
provision  for  the  poor  out  of  the  estate  of  the  crown '^. 

The  fourth  directs  the  punishment  of  church  breakers  ^. 

The  fifth  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft*. 

The  sixth  respects  the  coinage  of  money  '*. 

•  [Concil.    Britan.    Spelman    I,  the  whole  is  in  Thorpe's  Ancient 

402,  WilkinsIV,  765,     The  date  of  Laws  and    Institutes  of  England; 

the  council  of  Greatley  is  not  ascer-  and   to   that  edition  a  reference  is 

tained.  The  thirteen  laws  given  in  §  given  in  the  following  notes  on  each 

10  form  but  a  portion  of  its  remains,  of  the  laws  which  Inett  notices.] 
Spelman   selected    them   from    the         '  [See  before,  viii,  3,  especially 

Latin  version  of  Aethelstan's  laws  notes  12,  14.    See  also  below,  I,  xx, 

contained  in  Brompton's  Chronicle,  i,  note  2.] 

which  was  afterwards  printed  among         2  [These  first  three  laws  form  the 

Twysden's  Decem  Scriptores.     The  prooemium   to   the   first  portion  of 

Anglo-Saxon  text,  divided  into  nine  Aethelstan's  laws  in  Thorpe.] 


sections,  is  also  given  by  Spelman  * 
in  I,  396,  by  Wilkins  in  1,  205.  4 
But  the  latest  and  best  edition  of        ^ 


In  Thorpe,  Aethelst.  I,  5.] 
Ibid.  I,  6.] 
Ibid.  1, 14.] 
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AstheUtan.  The  seventh  and  eighth  direct  the  manner  and  circum- 
938.  stances  of  the  ordeal  trials,  or  trials  by  fire  or  water,  and 
give  the  offices  of  religion  and  the  holy  rites  of  the  gospel- 
institution  so  great  a  share  in  the  regulation  and  conduct  of 
those  pagan  practices  as  are  very  apt  to  give  one  a  very 
melancholy  idea  of  the  present  state  of  religion  :  for  fasting 
and  prayer,  confession  of  sins,  and  receiving  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, the  preparatories  here  enjoined  to  the  aforesaid  pur- 
poses, show  at  least  a  mighty  mixture  of  religion  and  super- 
stition ^. 

The  ninth  has  a  mixture  of  religious  and  civil  rights,  and 
at  once  directs  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  appoints 
that  vouchers  should  be  brought  to  attest  the  rights  of  those 
who  sell,  and  that  no  markets  or  courts  of  judicature  be  held 
on  the  Lord's  day ". 

The  tenth  prescribes  the  punishment  of  perjury ". 

And  so  little  was  this  age  acquainted  with  that  doctrine 
which  exempts  the  affairs  of  religion  and  the  persons  of  the 
clergy  from  the  authority  of  the  princes  under  whom  they 
live,  that  the  eleventh  law  established  in  this  convention  is  a 
sort  of  rubric  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties,  especially  in  those  instances  which 
more  immediately  respect  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  here,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  England, 
the  bishops  are  obliged  to  be  personally  present  in  the  courts 
of  judicature  to  oversee  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  9. 

The  twelfth  article  prescribes  the  religious  offices  which 
the  clergy  were  to  perform  for  the  king  and  his  people  *". 

The  thirteenth  ascertains  the  fines  chargeable  on  ofiienders 

in  cases  of  blood,  and  proportions  them,  not  by  the  proper 

nature  of  the  offence,  but  by  the  character  and  quality  of  the 

persons  murdered  ". 

•  ribid.  1,23;  IV,  7.1  Saxons  in  England  B.  II,  cb.  viii, 

7  fibid.  I,  24.]   8  [Ibid.  I,  25.1  pp.  385-398.] 

'  [There  is  no  evidence  that  this  '<>  [In  Thorpe,  Aethelst.  IV,  3.J 

law  was  enacted  at  Greatley.     The  1 '  [The  Saxon  text  of  this  tnir- 

Saxon  text  is  not  found  among  the  teenth  law  also  is  not  found  among 

laws   of   Aethelstan.     Mr.  Thorpe  the  laws  of  Aelhelstan.    Mr.  Thorpe 

gives  it  at  p.  426^88  §  7  of  "  Insti-  prints  it  under  the  head  of  "  Wer- 

tutes  of  Pohty  Civil  and  Ecclesias-  gilds"  at  p.  79  as  of  earlier  date 

tical".     On  the  subject   of  it  see  than  the  reign  of  Aethelstan.     On 

below,  II,  iii,  11 :  see  also  Kemble's  the  subject  see  Kemble  ibid.  I,  x.] 
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11.  And  here  I  must  not  omit  to  observe  the  particular  AethcUtan. 
regard  that  this  age  ever  paid  to  religion  and  learning.  For  928. 
the  stated  rules  by  which  this  age  judged  of  the  dignity  and 
honour  due  to  men  were  either  by  the  fines  imposed  upon 
those  who  murdered  them,  or  else  by  the  weight  their  testi- 
mony bore  in  courts  of  judicature  ' ;  and  in  both  the  instances 
the  clergy  and  nobility  are  by  the  laws  of  this  prince,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  his  predecessors,  placed  upon  the  same  level. 
The  fine  for  the  murder  of  an  archbishop  and  an  earl^  are  the 
same,  that  of  a  bishop  and  a  judged  are  alike,  and  that  of  a 
priest  and  of  a  lord  or  thane  are  so  too  ■* ;  and  their  testimo- 
nies bore  the  same  proportion  in  courts  of  judicature.  And 
thus  too,  amongst  the  ways  by  which  men  raised  themselves 
to  honour,  learning  and  holy  orders  gave  men  a  right  by  a 
law  of  this  prince,  if  not  of  this  council  ^. 

Thus  things  passed  in  this  assembly.  But  from  this  time 
to  the  end  of  his  reign  his  time  was  so  en,tirely  taken  up  in 
his  wars  with  the  Danes,  the  Scots,  or  Britons,  that  except 
some  instances  of  his  charity  in  building  and  repairing  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  usual  changes  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  several  of  the  bishops,  we  have  little  remains 
of  what  passed  betwixt  this  council  and  the  end  of  king 
.^thelstan's  reign  relating  to  the  afiairs  of  the  church; 
unless  it  may  deserve  to  be  remembered  that  Dunstan,  after- 
ward archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  introduced  into  the  court 
of  this  prince,  and  banished  thence  again  for  suspicion  of 
being  guilty  of  magic  before  the  end  of  this  reign  ^.  But  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  his  story,  when  the  long 
controversy  about  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  begun  by  him, 
calls  us  to  consider  the  character  and  conduct  of  that  hot 
and  indiscreet  prelate'. 

After  a  reign  of  about  sixteen  years  jEthelstan,  son  of     941. 
Edward  the  Elder  and  grandson  to  king  Alfred,  died,  this  or 

'  [See  the  preceding  note.]  II,  iv,  especially  p.  143.] 

2  [Comes  ;   "eorl"  in  one  Saxon  ^  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  406, 

text,  "  aetheling"  (that  is,  prince  of  [Wilkins  IV,  767,  768.] 

the  blood  royal)  in  another  from  the  ^  ibjj, 

"  North-people's  law".   SeeKemble  «  [Osbemi   Vit.    Dunst.,    Angl. 

ibid.  II,  viii,  p.  399.]  Sacr.  11,95.] 

8  [Ealdonnan.    See  Kemble  ibid.  7  [gee  the  next  chapter.] 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  CO 
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Aetheistan.  the  preceding  year,  as  our  historians  differently  relate  it^,  at 
941'  Gloucester,  and  was  buried  at  Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire;  and 
has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and  just,  of  a 
learned  and  valiant  prince,  beloved  at  home,  and  esteemed  or 
feared  abroad  :  and  by  the  additions  he  made  to  his  dominions 
by  the  conquest  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  forcing 
Wales  to  jdeld  to  a  tribute,  he  is  by  some  reputed  the  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy ;  though  others  ascribe  that  honour 
to  his  grandfather  king  Alfred,  and  most  to  Egbert. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

AB    ANNO    941    AD    ANNUM    969. 

1.  Edmund  brother  to  ^Ethelstan  comes  to  the  crown.  Odo  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Affairs  of  the  church  conducted  by  him.  Dunstan 
banished  a  second  time. 

2.  Odo  said  to  refuse  the  archbishopric,  because  not  bred  a  monk.  The 
grounds  of  that  story.     The  use  the  monks  made  of  that  story. 

3.  'Vhe  improbabihty  of  that  story.  Mr.  Cressy's  argument  for  it  not 
conclusive.     Odo  a  wise  and  useful  prelate. 

4.  The  constitutions  of  archbishop  Odo.  Their  inconsistence  with  the 
notions  of  unity  and  schism  advanced  by  the  late  vn-iters  of  the  Romish 
church.     Some  reflections  on  those  constitutions. 

5.  A  council  held  at  London:  the  canons  thereof.  The  death  of 
Edmund  and  succession  of  Edred. 

6.  Edred  a  bold  and  active  prince ;  settles  his  affairs  in  the  north ; 
imprisons  Wulstan  archbishop  of  York ;  gives  great  encouragement  to  the 
rebuilding  of  monasteries. 

7.  King  Edred  dies.  Prodigious  wealth  said  to  be  given  by  his  will  to 
the  clergy  and  religious.  King  Edwi  succeeds  ;  banishes  Dunstan  :  the 
reasons  thereof  assigned  by  the  writers  of  his  story. 

8.  Conjecture  at  the  true  reason  of  Dunstan's  banishment.  His  monas- 
tery of  Glastonbury  destroyed. 

9.  Dunstan  assists  Edgar  in  a  rebellion  against  his  brother,  king  Edwi. 
They  force  the  king  to  part  with  above  half  his  kingdom  to  Edgar.  Edgar 
favours  the  monks,  Edwi  the  secular  clergy, 

10.  Dunstan  made  bishop  of  Worcester  by  king  Edgar.  Odo  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury  dies.  Elsin  made  archbishop;  and  on  his  death 
Brithelm.  The  groundless  pretensions  of  the  monks,  that  Dunstan  refused 

8  [The  acce^inon  of  Edmund  is  1 130  compared  with  113 1  and  many 
fixed  in  the  year  940  by  Cod.  Diplom.     other  charters.] 
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the  archbishopric.  Dunstan  made  bishop  of  London,  and  holds  Worcester 
therewith ;  thrusts  Brithelm  out  of  his  chair,  and  is  made  archbishop  in 
his  stead. 

11.  Dunstan  forms  a  design  to  drive  the  married  clergy  out  of  cathedrals 
and  monasteries,  and  to  bring  in  monks. 

12.  State  of  the  clergy  and  monastics  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century. 

13.  Monasteries  and  monks  generally  destroyed  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  No  monks  in  England  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  century.     The  clergy  generally  married. 

14.  No  judgment  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  English  monks  by  the 
late  monasteries.  Seculars  generally  the  first  possessors  of  the  English 
monasteries  and  cathedrals  :  the  monks  the  usurpers. 

15.  Edgar's  character.  Reasons  which  engaged  him  in  the  designs  of 
Dunstan  to  expel  the  secular  clergy.  iEthelwold  bishop  of  Winchester 
drives  the  secular  canons  from  his  cathedral,  and  places  monks  in  their 
room. 

16.  Oswald  bishop  of  Worcester  follows  his  example,  but  meets  with 
great  resistance.  That  cathedral  consisted  of  seculars  from  the  founda- 
tion thereof.  The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester  [alone]  join  in 
the  design  of  Dunstan. 

17.  Edgar  builds  many  monasteries;  and  grants  a  commission  to  arch- 
bishop Dunstan  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester  to  put  the 
seculars  out  of  the  great  monasteries  and  cathedrals,  and  put  monks  in 
their  room. 

1 .    J.  HE  death  of  ^thelstan  made  way  for  the  succession  Edmund, 
of  his  brother  Edmund,  a  young  prince  of  about  eighteen     941. 
years  of  age,  who,  entering  upon  a  weak  and  unsettled  go-    [940.]' 
vemment,  met  with  some  very  rough  shocks  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.    For  the  English  and  Danes  inhabiting  north  of 
Humber  made  so  vigorous  and  bold  an  effort  for  shaking  off 
the  yoke  that  uEthelstan  put  upon  them,  and  the  recovery  of 
their  ancient  liberty,  that  this  prince  met  with  difficulties 
which  might  have  been  of  fatal  consequence  to  him :  for  the 
pretensions  of  Anlafe,  a  Danish  prince,  were  so  favoured  in 
the  north,  that  with  the  advice  of  Odo  and  Wulstan,  archbi- 
shops of  Canterbury  and  York,  this  prince  was  forced  to  yield 
all  that  part  of  England  which  lies  north  of  Wat! ing- street  to 
the  government  of  Anlafe^,  to  be  held  of  him  as  a  tributary 
and  dependent  kingdom. 

Odo,  a  wise  and  active  prelate,  was  archbishop  of  Canter- 

'  [See  before,  xviii,  11,  note  8.]        that  Anlaf  held  his  kingdom  as  tri- 
2  Simeon.    Dunelm.   Gest.    Reg.     butary  or  dependent.] 
Angl.  an.  939.     [It  does  not  appear 

C  C  2 
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Edmund,  bury  when  this  prince  came  to  the  crown  3;  by  whose  coun- 
94''  scls  the  affairs  of  the  church  seem  to  have  been  conducted 
under  this  reign.  In  the  beginning  whereof  Dunstan,  who 
had  been  banished  from  the  court  of  his  brother,  was  recalled 
by  king  Edmund,  and  received  into  favour  at  court :  but  his 
aspiring  spirit  soon  made  him  so  many  enemies,  that  he  was 
banished  again  before  the  end  of  the  year^,  and  sent  into 
France,  where  it  is  said  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Fleury, 
and  acquainted  himself  with  the  Benedictine  rule^.  And 
whether  it  was  from  the  passion  for  their  order  those  founda- 
tions usually  inspire  men  with,  or  from  the  natural  fierceness 
and  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  upon  his  return  that  prelate 
brought  back  such  zeal  and  passion  for  the  monastic  interest 
as  in  a  little  while  set  the  whole  English  church  and  nation 
into  a  flame.  And  this  has  given  good  ground  to  the  writers 
of  his  life  to  challenge  to  Dunstau  the  honour  of  being  the 
restorer  of  the  monastic  life  '^ ;  and  there  is  such  appearance 
of  truth  on  the  side  of  that  pretence,  that  it  might  pass  un- 
contradicted, if  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  those  who  con- 
tend for  the  antiquity  of  the  Benedictines,  would  not  break  in 
upon  their  claim. 

2.  But,  whatever  is  said  by  Asserius  and  such  other  writers 
who  lived  in  this  century  of  the  destruction  of  monasteries 
and  the  general  failing  of  the  monastic  spirit  ^  and  what  is 
said  by  the  writers  of  St.  Dunstan's  life  of  his  restoring  them 
again,  yet  the  monastics  had  so  visible  an  interest  in  keeping 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  amongst  themselves,  that  they 
generally  tell  us  that  when  Odo,  the  present  archbishop,  and 
then  bishop  of  Sherborne,  was  invited  to  accept  the  archbi- 
shopric by  king  ^thelstan'-,  and  the  bishops  of  the  province 
concurred  in  that  desire,  Odo  answered,  that  he  had  never 

'  [Oda  was  made  archbishop  of  *  [The  story  of  Dunstan's  visit  to 

Canterbury  by  Edmund :  see  had-  Fleury  seems  to  rest  on  no  authority 

mer.  Vit.  Odon.  in  An^^l.  Sacr.  II,  but  Ilist.  Ingulph.  int.  Rer.  Anghc. 

8i.     Several  of  Edmund's  charters  V  Scriptor.  ed.  Fulman  p.  29.     See 

in  940  and  941  have  the  subscrip-  Lappenberg's  Hist.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe 

tions  both  of  archbishop  Wulfhelm,  II,  131,  note  i.] 

Oda's  predecessor,  and  of  Oda  him-  •»  [See  before,  xvi,  7,  note  6.    See 

self  as  bishop  of  Sherborne;  one  of  also  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  loi,  not.  *.] 

them  as  late  as  July  24,  941 :  see  >  [See  Asser  cited  before,  xvii,  11, 

Cod.  Diplom.  i^39-J  note  4.] 

*  Osbern.  Vit.  Dunst.,  Angl.  Sacr.  2  [See  before,  §  r,  note  3.] 
II,  100. 
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been  a  monk  and  therefore  could  not  assume  that  dignity,  Edmund, 
which  by  the  custom  of  England  had  never  been  possessed  by  54'  • 
any  but  such  as  had  before  made  profession  of  a  religious 
state ;  but,  being  still  pressed  both  by  the  king  and  bishops, 
he  desired  he  might  first  take  the  habit ;  and  for  that  end  it 
is  said  he  went  to  Fleury  in  France,  and  that  having  there 
received  the  habit  he  returned  to  England  and  took  posses- 
sion of  his  archbishopric-^. 

This  story  has  such  a  taste  of  that  vanity  and  partiality  with 
which  the  monastics  usually  speak  of  their  own  institutions, 
that  one  has  much  ado  to  give  it  any  other  authority  than 
such  as  their  legends  usually  deserve :  yet  it  is  certain  that, 
when  Anselm's  stiff  and  untractable  spirit  had  engaged  king 
Henry  the  First,  the  bishops  and  nobility  of  England,  in  a 
resolution  never  more  to  suffer  that  great  trust  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  monastic,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  with  great 
assurance  pretended  that  the  see  of  Canterbury  had  never 
been  governed  by  any  other  than  men  who  had  taken  the 
habits 

3.  And  it  is  with  great  warmth  that  this  opinion  has  been 
contended  for  by  all  the  later  monastic  writers.  And  yet  one 
who  looks  to  the  state  of  England  when  Odo  came  to  the 
chair,  and  the  state  of  the  monastics  in  this  and  the  preceding 
age  and  the  contemptible  opinion  of  those  institutions,  which 
had  for  more  than  an  age  prevailed,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  the  neighbouring  nations,  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  otherwise  of  this  matter  than  as  a  tale  of  a  later  make; 
especially  if  by  monks  be  meant  men  under  vows,  or  tied  to 
the  observances  or  rules  of  any  religious  order  ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  these  were  things  hitherto  little  known  and  less 
observed  in  England,  even  in  that  age  when  Bede  makes 
such  heavy  complaint  of  the  number  of  religious  houses  ^ 

Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Cressy, 
who  saith  that  pope  Alexander,  in  an  epistle  to  archbishop 
Lanfranc,  tells   him  that  he  had  found   a  constitution   of 

3  Osbern.  [Eadmer.]  Vit.  Odonis,  statement  is  supported  by  the  au- 

Angl.  Sacr.  II,  8i,  82.    [Eadmer  in  thority  of  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  I, 

this  passage  says  that  the  abbot  of  fol.  114  a,  27.] 

Fleury  came  over  to  England  with  *  [See  below,  II,  vii,  3.] 

some  of  his   monks,  and  invested  •  bed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.    [cited 

Oda  here  with  the  habit.      Inett's  before,  x,  10,  notes  3,  4.] 
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Kdinund.  Gregory  the  Grecitj  requiring  Augustiu  to  place  in  the  see 
^^'^^'  of  Canterbury  men  of  the  same  order  himself  was  of;  and 
upon  this  ground  that  writer  rudely  treats  archbishop  Parker, 
because  the  author  of  the  Antiquitates  Uritannicaj  affirms 
Lauren  tins,  the  successor  of  Augustin,  to  be  a  secular  priest'^. 
And  yet  one  who  looks  into  the  model  Gregory  sent  to  Au- 
gustin for  the  settlement  of  the  English  church,  and  observes 
how  little  regard  was  paid  to  it  in  the  future  establishment, 
will  see  that  Mr.  Cressy  had  no  great  reason  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  this  argument,  if  he  had  Ijeen  certain  of  the  truth  of  it. 
But  one  who  looks  into  the  model  of  Gregory,  as  it  stands  in 
the  works  of  that  prelate  and  in  those  of  Bede,  will  plainly 
see  that  Gregory  expressly  required  that  after  the  death  of 
Augustin  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  be  removed  to  Lon- 
don :  and  one  constitution,  requiring  that  there  should  be 
no  more  archbishops  of  Canterbury  after  Augustin,  and  an- 
other constitution,  that  all  the  succeeding  archbishops  thereof 
should  be  monks,  agree  so  ill  together,  that  one  who  allows 
the  truth  of  what  is  said  of  removing  the  seat  of  the  metro- 
politan from  Canterbury  to  London  can  hardly  forbear  con- 
cluding the  constitution  Mr.  Cressy  lays  such  stress  upon  to 
be  an  imposture ;  especially  when  it  appears  that  in  the 
aforesaid  model  there  is  not  one  syllable  of  trusting  the  arch- 
bishopric only  in  the  hands  of  monastics. 

And  in  truth  the  same  author  •',  to  whom  the  world  is 
obliged  for  so  material  a  discovery  in  favour  of  the  monks, 
in  the  Life  of  Dunstan  spoils  the  story  he  thinks  fit  to  relate 
in  the  Life  of  Odo  :  for,  whereas  he  saith  in  the  one  that  none 
but  monks  have  possessed  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
Life  of  Dunstan  he  thinks  fit  to  say  that  Dunstan  was  the 
restorer  of  monkery,  and  that  the  name  of  monks  had  not 
been  known  in  England  for  many  years  before.  And  whereas 
he  is  singular  in  the  former  opinion,  he  has  all  our  historians 
on  the  side  of  the  latter ;  and  one  would  think  a  general 
failure  of  the  monastics  in  England  a  good  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were  not  always 
monks. 

2  Cresay's  Cli^llist,  XXXI,  xi,  stan's  life  was  written  by  Osbem, 
11.  Oda's  by  Eadmer.     See  Wharton, 

^  [Not  the  same  author.      Dun-     Angl.  Sacr.  H,  Pnef.  pp.  x,  xiii.] 
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But  whether  the  aforesaid  story  be  true  or  false  is  not  Edmund. 
very  material,  especially  when  the  marks  of  Odo's  wise  con-  943  • 
duet  leave  us  something  more  considerable  to  recommend 
him  to  posterity.  Fc  those  canons  which  pass  under  the 
title  of  the  Constitutions  of  Odo  do  not  seem  to  be  the  work 
of  a  provincial  council,  but  rather  appear  to  be  the  advice 
or  charges  of  that  prelate,  delivered  to  his  clergy  and  people 
in  the  visitations  of  his  province  by  his  metropolitical  power, 
and  published  about  this  time  for  the  instructions  of  others ; 
and  contain  many  material  notices  and  directions,  and  these 
freer  from  the  marks  of  superstition  than  could  well  be  ex- 
pected from  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  for  the  most  part  such 
as  might  well  become  the  greatest  men  in  the  best  ages  of 
the  church.  And  because  these  give  us  some  light  into  the 
discipline,  government,  and  present  state  of  the  English 
church,  they  will  deserve  a  more  particular  reflection. 

4.  The  constitutions  of  Odo  are  in  all  ten  ^  ;  the  first 
whereof  asserts  the  privileges  of  churches,  and  that  taxes 
ought  not  to  be  laid  on  the  revenues  thereof. 

The  second  admonishes  the  king  and  princes  to  obey  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  to  oppress  no  man,  to  administer 
justice,  and  take  care  of  the  poor. 

The  third  directs  the  bishops  to  be  exemplary  in  their  lives, 
diligent  in  visiting  their  dioceses  once  every  year,  to  preach 
the  truth  boldly,  to  use  all  precaution  in  inflicting  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church,  and  to  exert  the  utmost  of  their  zeal  and 
care  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  direct  the  conduct  of  the  lower  clergy, 
and  require  that  their  lives  be  exemplary,  their  habit  and 
demeanour  decent,  and  that  by  their  lives  and  doctrine  they 
should  study  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 

The  sixth  requires  the  monastics  to  perform  their  vows,  not 
to  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  to  be  diligent  in  attending 
the  offices  of  religion. 

The  seventh  forbids  incestuous  marriages  and  the  pollution 
of  nuns. 

The  eighth  is  a  general  exhortation  to  peace  and  unity, 
grounded  on  the  unity  of  the  same  faith,  and  the  union  of 

1  [CoDcil.  Britao.  Spelman  I,  415,  Wilkins  I,  212.] 
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Edmund.  Christians  with  Christ  the  head,  that  the  church  may  be  one 
943-     as  Christ  is  one. 

The  ninth  enjoins  a  due  observance  of  the  fasts  and  festi- 
vals of  the  church,  especially  the  Lent  and  Ember  fasts,  the 
Lord's  day,  feasts  of  the  saints;  and  gives  a  particular  caution 
against  superstition  and  worshipping  of  the  creature  instead 
of  God,  and  enforces  this  with  the  threats  of  damnation  to 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it. 

The  tenth  directs  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  enforces  that 
duty  from  the  authority  of  the  prophets,  and  tlie  threats  and 
promises  of  God  to  the  Jewish  church. 

These  advices  have  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  best  anti- 
quity, that,  if  judgment  were  to  be  made  on  the  present  state 
of  the  English  church  by  the  constitutions  of  this  prelate,  one 
must  necessarily  conclude,  that  the  corruptions  in  doctrine 
and  worship  which  in  time  became  the  reproach  of  the  west- 
em  church  had  at  this  time  made  but  a  little  progress  in 
England.  There  would  have  needed  none  of  this  zeal  to  re- 
commend the  preaching  God's  word,  if  ignorance  had  been 
thought  so  useful  to  the  purpose  of  devotion  as  some  men 
have  made  it ;  nor  would  he  have  stated  the  unity  of  the 
church  as  consisting  in  an  agreement  in  the  same  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  and  submission  to  Christ  as  the  head,  without 
saying  a  word  of  uniting  in  the  external  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  some  modern 
notions  of  communion  and  schism^ ;  nor  have  cautioned  so 
much  against  superstition,  or  threatened  damnation  to  those 
who  worship  the  creature,  if  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  relics,  or  images,  since  allowed  in  some  western 
churches,  had  been  at  this  time  received  in  England. 
944.  5.  Nor  did  the  short  reign  of  king  Edmund,  or  the  wars  he 
was  engaged  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  prevent  or  take 
off  his  cares  from  the  church  ;  but,  following  the  steps  of  his 
ancestors,  he  called  a  council  to  meet  at  London  this  year, 
consisting  of  his  two  archbishops,  Odo  and  Wulstan,  and 
others  his  bishops  and  nobility,  where  several  laws,  as  well 
for  the  regulation  and  good  order  of  the  state  as  the  church, 
were  agreed  upon.   Those  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  church 

*  [See  before,  xi,  9,  xvi,  i.] 
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and  religion  were  in  all  but  six ;  of  which  there  are  several  Edmund, 
different  copies  and  translations,  but  what  is  material  in  them      944- 
is  as  follows'. 

The  first  requires  that  the  clergy  and  religious  shall  render 
themselves  examples  of  holiness  and  chastity. 

The  second  commands  the  payment  of  tithes  and  duties  to 
the  church,  and  alms-. 

The  third  requires  that  such  persons  as  have  been  guilty  of 
murder  should  give  satisfaction  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
for  the  offence  given  to  the  church,  before  they  presume  to 
come  into  the  presence  of  the  king. 

The  fourth  pronounces  the  person  who  defiles  a  nun  un- 
worthy of  Christian  burial. 

The  fifth  requires  the  bishops  to  repair  the  churches  in 
their  own  demesnes  and  lands,  and  inform  the  king  of  such 
others  as  want  repairs. 

The  sixth  requires  that  those  who  forswear  themselves,  or 
offer  sacrifice  to  false  gods,  be  put  out  of  the  communion  of 
the  church. 

Besides  which,  there  is  another  law  of  this  prince,  directing 
the  manner  of  espousals  and  solemnities  of  marriage  ^ 

Whilst  the  united  counsels  of  this  prince,  his  clergy,  and 
nobility,  thus  conducted  the  interest  of  God  and  his  church, 
as  well  as  those  ^  of  the  state,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  con- 
spire to  the  welfare  of  both,  an  unusual  accident  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  the  king  :  for  that  prince  attempting  to  seize  a 
malefactor,  who  had  audaciously  thrust  into  his  court,  was 
unhappily  killed  in  the  attempt.  He  left  behind  him  two  946. 
sons,  Edwi  and  Edgar,  both  very  young ;  and  whether  it  was 
the  consideration  of  their  unfitness  to  support  the  burden  of 
the  crown  under  an  unsettled  government,  or  whether  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  ambition  and  aspiring  temper  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  succession  was  interrupted,  and  Edred,  brother  to 
Edmund,  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

'  Brompton  int.  X  Scriptor.  ed.  used  in  tillage".     Thorpe's  Ancient 

Twysden  858.  Concil.  Britan.  Spel-  Laws  &c.  p.  73,  note  b,  citing  a  do- 

manI,4i9,[\Vilkin8l,2i4.  Thorpe's  cumentfroin  Dugd.  Monast.  Anglic. 

Ancient  Laws  &c.  p.  104.]  I,  256.] 

2  [Sulh-aelinessan,  plough-alms,        3  [Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  425, 

an   ecclesiastical   "due   of  a    penv  Wilkins  I,  216.     Thorpe  p.  108.] 
annually  collected  from  every  plough        *  ["  As  of  those  of,    edit,  i .] 
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Eadred.  6.  But,  whatever  the  reasons  of  this  proceeding  were,  it  is 
946.  certain  the  state  of  the  nation  required  a  bold  and  active 
prince ;  and  the  character  of  this  prince  answered  the  ex- 
pectance of  the  nation.  The  affairs  whereof  quickly  called 
him  to  his  guard ;  and  the  unquiet  spirit  of  that  mixed 
people  who  inhabited  the  north  of  England  soon  put  him 
under  a  necessity  of  marching  thither  with  an  army  :  and  in 
the  quieting  of  that  people,  and  the  victories  he  obtained 
over  the  Scots,  and  the  submission  and  acknowledgment  he 
forced  them  to,  he  has  gained  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and 
heroic  prince.  And  though  he  was  not  wanting  in  a  tender- 
ness and  just  regard  to  his  clergy,  yet  these  princely  virtues 
never  stood  in  the  way  of  the  public  safety ;  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  reverence  he  bore  to  his  character,  yet, 
having  great  reason  to  be  assured  that  Wulstan  archbishop 
of  York  encouraged  the  rebellions  and  disorders  in  the  north, 
he  seized  him,  and  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  continued  his 
confinement  for  a  year ' . 

And  yet  he  followed  the  steps  of  his  brother  in  giving 
great  encouragement  to  the  monastics  :  and  as  at  the  instance 
of  Turketel  his  chancellor  he  granted  several  privileges  to 
the  monastery  of  Crowland,  and  made  him  the  first  abbot 
thereof,  so  he  favoured  the  zeal  of  Dunstan,  who  by  his 
brother  had  been  made  the  first  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and 
made  him  his  confessor,  and  was  directed  by  him  in  all  his 
affairs :  and  possibly  his  favours  to  that  prelate  might  give 
the  first  thought  to  the  bold  effort  of  Dunstan  against 
the  secular  clergy ;  but  that  will  be  considered  in  its  proper 
place  2. 
pec.  7.  In  the  mean  time  the  remainders  of  this  prince's  life 
wore  out  so  fast,  that  we  hear  little  more  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  till  the  surprising  and  extraordinary  will  of  this 
prince :  wherein,  as  Mr.  Cressy  saith  from  the  Annals  of 
Winchester,  this  prince  "  bequeathed  to  the  church  where  he 
should  be  buried  two  golden  crosses,  with  as  many  images  of 
gold,  and  four  hundred  pounds  in  silver ;  to  the  old  monas- 
tery at  Winchester  three  manors ;  as  many  to  the  new,  and" 
the  like  "to  the  monastery  of  religious  virgins  there,  &c."  ;  to 

'  T.  Stubbs,  Act.  Pontif.  Ebor.        2  [See  below,  §§  11-17  of  this 
int.  X  Scriptor.  ed.  Twysden  1699.    chapter,  and  §§  3-6  of  the  next.] 
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the  poor  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds ;  "  to  the  arch-  Eadred. 
bishop  and  church  of  Canterbury  four  hundred  pounds ;  to  955. 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  and"  his  see  tlie  like ;  "  to  Dun- 
stan  abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  his  monastery  two  hundred 
pounds"  ;  to  the  poor  of  Winchester  two  hundred  pounds ; 
"  to  Oskitel  bishop  of  Dorchester  and"  his  monks  "  four 
hundred  pounds ;  to  bishop  Wulfhelm  four  hundred  pounds"  ; 
"  to  the  archbishop  two  hundred  marks  of  gold  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver ;  to  all  his  bishops  an 
hundred  marks  of  gold";  "to  all  the  priests  appointed  to 
celebrate  mass  and  [to]  pray  for  him  fifty  marks  of  gold  and 
five  thousand  shillings  ;  as  many '  likewise  to  all  other  priests ; 
likewise  to  all  priests  pertaining  to  other  men,  who  should 
be  ordained  to  say  mass  and  pray  for  him,  thirty  marks  of 
gold,  &c."-  One  would  not  think  that  such  a  will  could 
ever  have  been  made  before  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  ; 
and  yet  the  aforesaid  writer  seems  to  give  credit  to  it,  and 
places  it  amongst  the  proofs  of  the  piety  of  king  Edred. 
What  truth  there  is  in  this  matter  I  shall  leave  other  to 
judge,  and  return  to  what  is  certain,  the  death  of  king  Edred, 
who  died  the  twenty-third  of  November  in  the  year  955. 

This  change  in  the  state  produced  another  in  the  church :  Edwi. 
for  Edwi,  eldest  son  to  Edmund  and  nephew  to  Edred, 
succeeding  his  uncle,  Dunstan  had  the  common  fate  that 
attends  the  ministers  of  princes ;  whose  interests  and  afi*ec- 
tions  commonly  lie  so  cross  to  each  other,  that  the  same 
reasons  that  fix  the  interests  of  ministers  in  one  reign  usually 
break  them  in  another.  This  was  the  case  of  Dunstan ;  for 
he  soon  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  banished  the  court  ^. 

But,  to  make  him  recompence,  at  least  to  set  him  right  in 
the  opinion  of  succeeding  ages,  the  monastic  M'riters  have 
furnished  the.  world  with  such  a  reason  for  the  disgrace  of 
Dunstan  as  must  make  him  an  ample  recompense  in  the 
opinion  of  all  good  men,  if  one  could  be  well  assured  there  is 
any  truth  in  it.  For  they  tell  us  that  Edwi,  though  but  a 
youth,  so  entirely  abandoned  himself  to  the  charms  of  a  beau- 

'  [That  is,  five  thousand  shillings,  "  Annales  de  Hida",  the  Annals  of 

without  the  fifty  marks  of  gold.]  Hyde  Abbey  at  Winchester.] 

2  Cressy'sCh.  Hist.  XXXl.xxvii.  ^    Osbern.    Vit.    Dunst.,   Angl. 

[Alfordi   Annales,   an.  955,   where  Sacr.  II,  105. 
the  alleged  will  is  given  in  full  from 
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Edwi.  tiful  young  woman,  that  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  dinner 
955-  ^as  no  sooner  ovet,  and  the  king  with  the  nobility  and  bi- 
shops retired  to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but 
Edwi  presently  withdrew  to  solace  himself  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  in  the  conversation  of  his  mistress  ;  but  the  nobi- 
lity, penetrating  the  reason  of  this  his  retirement,  prevailed 
upon  Dunstan  and  Cynesius,  a  bishop  who  was  related  to 
that  prince,  to  enter  his  bed-chamber ;  where  it  is  said  they 
found  the  king  on  the  bed  betwixt  Athelgiva  his  mistress  and 
her  mother,  and  that  Dunstan  taking  him  by  the  arms  forced 
him  to  put  his  crown  upon  his  head,  and  to  return  to  the 
council-chamber,  where  the  bishops  and  nobility  were  assem- 
bled^. 

8.  This  relation  has  so  much  the  air  and  spirit  which  every 
where  appears  in  the  legend  of  St.  Dunstan,  that  one  has 
much  ado  to  think  it  is  not  all  of  a  piece.  But,  if  credit  could 
be  given  to  what  is  said  before  of  the  will  of  Edred,  one  could 
not  be  to  seek  for  another  reason  of  Dunstan's  disgrace :  for 
dividing  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  amongst  the  clergy,  mo- 
nasteries, poor,  and  officers  of  the  court,  and  leaving  the 
crown  under  the  greatest  necessities,  are  such  instances  of 
mal-administration  as  are  enough  to  break  the  interests  of 
the  most  able  and  otherwise  faithful  minister,  and  can  never 
be  overlooked  by  those  who  hope  to  supplant  them,  nor  for- 
given by  a  succeeding  prince,  who  is  condemned  to  struggle 
under  the  mischiefs  of  such  counsels.  And  yet,  if  there  be 
truth  in  what  is  said  of  those  mighty  sums  given  away  by 
king  Edred,  this  must  be  the  case  of  king  Edwi ;  and  he 
could  not  but  know  from  whence  a  counsel  so  prejudicial  to 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  had  its  beginning,  Dunstan  being 
both  confessor  and  chief  minister  under  that  prince.     And 

4  Osbern.  Vit.  Dunst.  ibid.  [Os-  laoi,  Aethelgifu,  Aelfgifu.  From 
berndoes  not  supply  all  the  particu-  this  document,  (which  is  placed  by 
lars  here  related  :  some  are  furnished  Kemble  in  the  year  956),  as  well  as 
by  Bridferth,  Vit.  Dunst.  in  Act.  from  other  authorities,  Lappenberg 
Sanct.  Maii  iv,  353;  some  by  Mai-  (II,  132,  note)  has  shown  conclu- 
mesb.  Gest.  Reg.  ll,  fol.  30  b,  ed.  sivelythatAelfgifuwas  not  the  king's 
Savile,  §  147  ed.  Hardy;  and  some  mistres.s,  but  his  wife;  and  with  this 
are  incorrect.  Cynesige  bishop  of  conclusion  agrees  the  notice  in  Sax. 
Ijchfield  was  not  related  to  the  king,  Chron.  an.  958.  Hut  tiie  document, 
but  to  Dunstan  hijn«elf.  Aethelgiva  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not  make 
was  the  name  of  the  mother ;  the  it  certain  that  on  the  day  of  the  co- 
daughter's  name  was  Aelfgiva;  or,  ronation  the  marriage  had  already 
as  thkey  are  found  in  Cod.  Diplom.  taken  place.] 
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that  which  still  gives  more  probability  to  this  conjecture,  that     EdwL 
this  was  the  true  reason  of  Dunstan's  present  banishment,  is     955- 
that  the  displeasure  of  the  king  did  not  determine  in  banish- 
ing Dunstan  out  of  England  and  rifling  of  his  monastery  of 
Glastonbury,  but  extended  itself,  if  the  writers  of  his  life  say 
true,  to  all  the  monasteries  of  England. 

But  though  interrupting  the  pleasures  of  a  young  prince, 
or  the  revenge  of  a  woman  throughly  provoked,  are  sources 
of  mischief  that  know  no  bounds ;  yet  one  who  considers 
that  king  Edwi  had  for  some  time  been  kept  from  the  crown 
by  his  uncle  king  Edred,  under  whom  Dunstan  made  so  great 
a  figure,  and  compares  this  with  what  will  be  said  of  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  that  prelate,  will  see  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  something  more  in  this  aflair  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  that  unhkely  story  of  that  prince's  forbidden  pleasures 
and  the  revenge  of  his  mistress. 

9.  But,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  Dunstan's  banishment 
and  the  ill  treatments  of  the  religious,  the  eflfects  of  that  fac- 
tion in  the  court  which  forced  Dunstan  into  banishment 
were  such  as  give  a  new  ground  to  suspect  we  are  not  fully 
informed  of  the  true  original.  For  in  a  little  while  Dunstan's 
faction  in  the  court  spread  itself  through  the  kingdom ;  and 
80  powerful  an  interest  was  made  for  dethroning  of  king 
Edwi,  that  all  the  midland  and  northern  parts  of  England  ran 
into  a  rebellion,  and  set  up  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of 
Edwi,  for  their  king;  and  after  scvcial  battles  forced  Edwi  to 
fly  to  Gloucester  for  his  own  security,  and  to  content  himself 
with  that  part  of  England  which  lies  south  of  the  river  Thames 
for  his  dominions,  whilst  the  much  greater  part,  lying  north 
of  that  river,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother. 

Dunstan  and  the  monastics  generally  engaged  in  the  inter- 
est of  king  Edgar,  the  married  clergy  on  the  side  of  Edwi : 
and  both  were  treated  accordingly  upon  the  division  of  the 
kingdom.  The  married  had  the  countenance  of  Edwi,  their 
rightful  prince,  within  his  dominions :  and  this,  added  to  the 
banishment  of  Dunstan,  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
heavy  complaints  of  the  writer  of  Dunstan's  Life  of  the  hard- 
ships the  monastics  suffered  under  the  reign  of  Edwi,  and  in 
particular  to  what  is  said  by  that  writer  of  the  monastery  of 
Glastonbury.  For  this  monastery  falling  within  the  division 
of  Edwi,  Dunstan,  who  had  been  made  abbot  thereof  in  the 
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Edwi.     reign  of  Edred,  an^  now  openly  adhered  to  Edgar,  and  there- 

.955'  by  became  an  enemy  to  Edwi,  was  not  only  dispossessed  to- 
gether with  his  monks,  but  the  house  was  given  by  king 
Edwi  to  his  friends.  And  it  is  most  likely  it  was  this  which 
has  blackened  the  character  of  that  prince  amongst  all  the 
writers  on  that  side ;  and  probably  the  same  reason  gave  be- 
ginning to  that  lewd  story,  which  at  once  magnifies  the  zeal 
of  Dunstan,  and  represents  his  enemy  as  the  vilest  and  most 
senseless  miscreant  in  the  world.  At  least  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  H.  Huntingdon  saith  of  king  Edwi,  that  he  did  not 
reign  unworthily'.  But,  whatever  countenance  the  married 
clergy  met  with  in  the  dominions  of  Edwi,  the  monastics  had 
no  less  favour  under  his  brother  Edgar :  amongst  whom 
Dunstan  was  more  particularly  distinguished,  and  had  so 
many  marks  of  favour  conferred  upon  him,  as  would  persuade 
one  to  think  he  had  too  great  a  share  in  that  revolution  which 
had  brought  Edgar  to  the  crown  in  the  wrong  of  his  elder 
brother. 

957'  10.  But,  whatever  the  reasons  were  from  whence  Edgar's 

favours  to  Dunstan  did  arise,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was 
the  first  person  that  was  preferred  by  him,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility before  the  agreement  about  the  division  of  England, 
and  whilst  his  party  lay  under  the  reproach  of  rebellion  ;  at 
least  it  appears  that  about  this  time  Edgar  preferred  Dunstan 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester'. 

958.  Whilst  the  nation  continued  in  this  distracted  state,  Odo 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  died ;  and  that  see  lying  within 
the  division  of  Edwi,  he  conferred  that  trust  upon  Elsin 
bishop  of  Winchester  :  but  Elsin  going  to  Rome  died  by  the 
way,  and,  as  it  is  said,  was  starved  in  his  passage  over  tlie 
Alps  2.  Upon  the  first  notice  of  his  death  Brithelm  bishop 
of  Wells  3  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  Both  these  prelates 
were  great  enemies  to  the  monks,  and  encouragers  of  the 

•  H.  Huntend.  V,  ed.  Savile,  fol.  of  Worcester  place  the  division  of 

204  a,  17-20;  [Monum.  Hist.  Brit,  the  kingdom  in  957.] 

I,  747  B.]  2    ["  Gravi  inter  Alpes    frigore 

'  [Dunstan  was  made  bishop  of  correptus   misere  interiit."  Osbern. 
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secular  clergy ;  and  therefore  the  monks,  who  have  the  Edwi, 
telling  of  their  story,  represent  Elsin  as  a  man  who  by  money  958. 
and  by  base  and  unworthy  practices  raised  himself  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  that  he  died  under  the  greatest  agonies 
of  horror  and  despair;  Brithelm  they  describe  as  a  man 
illiterate,  unacquainted  with  business,  and  altogether  unfit 
for  a  trust  of  that  importance :  and,  whilst  they  thus  blacken 
these  prelates,  to  brighten  their  great  champion  Dunstan, 
they  tell  us  that  the  archbishopric  was  offered  to  him  at  both 
these  vacancies,  and  that  in  great  modesty  he  refused  it  both 
times.  And  it  may  be  they  are  equally  in  the  right  in  all 
these  particulars :  for  at  the  time  of  both  these  avoidances 
Edwi  was  alive',  and  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  Wells ^ 
lying  within  his  division,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  of  the 
aforesaid  nominations  ;  but  it  is  very  difl&cult  to  imagine  that 
Edwi  off'ered  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  one  he  mortally  hated, 
and  to  an  open  and  professed  enemy,  as  Dunstan  then  was. 
And  if  there  was  any  need  for  it,  it  is  probable  the  character 
of  the  two  aforesaid  prelates  might  easily  be  cleared;  but 
whether  the  modesty  and  humility  of  Dunstan  can  so  easily 
be  set  right,  the  following  circumstances  of  his  story  give 
great  reason  to  suspect. 

By  the  time  that  the  translation  of  archbishop  Brithelm  Edgar. 
was  completed,  Edwi,  king  of  that  part  of  England  lying  g^g, 
south  of  Thames,  died  the  first  of  November  ^  959 ;  and  this 
his  death  opened  a  way  to  the  reuniting  of  the  monarchy  in 
the  person  of  Edgar  his  younger  brother,  and  bringing 
Dunstan  to  the  chair  which  the  desires  of  his  party  and  his 
own  ambition  had  before  designed  him  to.  Dunstan  was  at 
this  time  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  besides  had  the  adminis- 

*  [Archbishop    Oda  appears  to  sor,  may  have  died  among  the  Alps 

have  died  in  June  or  July  958.    No  in  the  winter  of  958 ;    and   there 

genuine  subscription  of  his  is  found  would    still    be     ample    time    for 

after  that  date  :  for  it  is  very  evi-  Brihthelm's  appointment  before  the 

dent  that  the  Abingdon  charter  of  death  of  Edwy  on  October  i,  959. 

May  17,  959  (Cod.  Diplom.  1224),  ITius  the  dates  of  these  events  are 

which  purports  to  be  a  deed  of  king  arranged  by  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr. 

Edwy  witnessed  by  Oda,  is  in  fact  I,  10 1,  102.] 
a  transcript,  with  a  few  variations,         *  [Sherborne  also  :  see  note  3.] 
from  the   genuine  charter  of  king        ^  [Rather,  the  first  of  October,  m 

Edgar  (Cod.  Diplom.  1221)  which  accordance  with  the   only  copy  of 

was    subscribed    by    Dunstan    as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  which  records 

archbishop.   Aelfsige,  Oda's  succes-  the  day  of  Edwy's  death.] 
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Edgar,  tration  of  the  bishopric  of  Loiidou  committed  to  his  care  by 
959*  king  Edgar  ^  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  want  opportunities  to 
give  proof  of  the  great  modesty,  humility,  and  tenderness  of 
conscience  the  writers  of  his  story  make  him  master  of, 
Brithelm  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  by  his  interest  forced 
to  leave  his  chair,  and  with  the  character  of  a  man  unfit  for 
business  was  sent  back  to  his  bishopric  of  Wells  *»,  and  Dun- 
stan  was  made  archbishop  in  his  room.  The  violence  oflfered 
to  Brithelm  had  doubtless  made  a  mighty  noise  in  our  story, 
if  the  merit  of  such  a  successor  had  not  been  thought  reason 
enough  to  consecrate  every  thing  that  was  requisite  to  remove 
the  difl&culties  which  stood  in  his  way. 
961.  11.  Dunstan  being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  went 

away  to  Rome,  and  receiving  his  pall  returned  from  thence 
the  year  following.  And  now  his  thoughts  are  wholly  era- 
ployed  in  bringing  about  the  design  he  had  formed  before,  to 
force  the  canons  and  secular  clergy,  who  were  generally 
married,  to  forsake  their  wives,  and  accept  the  habit  of 
religion,  or  else  quit  their  stations  in  cathedral  churches, 
monasteries,  and  colleges.  The  king  had  been  first  raised  to 
the  crown  by  the  monastic  interest,  and  therefore  was  easily 
brought  into  the  measures  of  Dunstan ;  and  by  a  quiet  and 
general  submission  of  the  nation  to  his  government,  and  a 
peace  with  his  neighbours  abroad,  he  was  at  leisure  to  apply 
himself  to  serve  the  purposes  of  that  rash  and  bigoted  pre- 
late at  home.  Dunstan  could  not  but  foresee  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  his  way,  especially  from  the  known  sentiments 
of  the  body  of  tjie  bishops  and  clergy,  who  were  generally 
very  averse  to  his  undertaking ;  and  therefore  his  first  care 
was  to  strengthen  his  interest  by  filling  the  vacant  bishoprics 
with  men  to  his  mind.  And  the  bishopric  of  Worcester 
being  made  void  by  his  translation  to  Canterbury,  at  his 
desire  the  king  conferred  it  on  Oswald',  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  but  one  that  had  been  bred  a  monk  at  Fleury  in 
France  :  and  in  this  see  first,  and  afterward  in  that  of  York, 
this  prelate  proved  a  vigorous  patron  of  the  monks,  and  a 

7  [The  subsctiDtton  of  Dunstan  Diplom.  480.] 

as  bishop  of  London  is  appended  to  «  [Or  Sherborne :  see  note  3.] 

a  charter   given  by  Edgar  in  050  •   Eadmer.  Vit.   Oswald.,  Angl. 

before  the  death  of  Edwy.     Cod.  Sacr.  II,  198. 
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violent  persecutor  of  the  secular  clergy.  About  two  years  Edgar, 
after,  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  becoming  void,  it  was  also  963. 
by  the  intercession  of  Dunstan  conferred  upon  ^Ethelwold, 
one  who  had  taken  the  habit  from  the  hands  of  Dunstan, 
whilst  he  was  abbot  of  Glastonbury  -.  He  afterwards  rebuilt 
the  monastery  of  Abingdon,  and  was  made  abbot  thereof, 
and  approved  himself  such  as  Dunstan  expected,  a  hot  and 
fierce  asserter  of  the  cause  of  the  monastics.  Besides  this, 
to  give  still  more  life  to  his  designs,  Dunstan  set  about  the 
building  of  several  monasteries. 

Things  being  brought  to  this  pass,  the  design,  which 
hitherto  had  been  kept  as  a  secret,  now  began  every  where 
to  be  made  public.  But  because  this  design  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  disquiet  to  the  present  age,  and  the  con- 
troversy it  occasioned  lasted  at  least  two  ages,  and  when  it 
was  determined  in  practice  by  force  on  one  side  it  took  its 
place  and  remains  still  amongst  the  controversies  in  the 
church,  and  yet  this  controversy  is 'very  often  mistaken  for 
want  of  a  just  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  of 
the  English  monasteries ;  therefore,  to  set  this  matter  in  its 
true  light,  it  will  be  requisite  to  look  a  little  backward, 
and  observe  what  those  monasteries  were  which  Dunstan 
contended  so  earnestly  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  monks, 
and  what  the  present  state  of  the  seculars  and  monastics 
was. 

12.  In  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity  amongst  the 
English  great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  a  succession  of  men 
fit  to  attend  on  the  offices  of  religion :  and  therefore,  wher- 
ever an  episcopal  see  was  planted,  a  number  of  clergy  were 
usually  settled  in  a  sort  of  collegiate  society,  partly  to  attend 
the  offices  of  religion  in  the  mother-church  and  from  thence 
to  be  sent  to  preach  to  the  adjacent  places  as  occasion  re- 
quired, and  partly  to  oversee  and  train  up  a  succession  of 
men  fit  to  succeed  in  the  offices  of  their  holy  function.  And 
though  they  were  under  no  vows  of  obedience  or  celibacy, 
yet  these  societies,  which  seem  to  be  much  the  same  with 
those  in  our  cathedrals  at  this  day,  pass  in  the  history  and 
canons  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  by 
the  general  name  of  monasteries.     And  these  societies  seem 

-  Rudborne,  Hist.  Winton.  HI,  xii,  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  317. 
INETT,  VOL.  I.  D  d 
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Edgar,    to  be  chiefly  meant  by  the  greater  monasteries   so   often 
9"3'     mentioned  in  the  controversy  begun  by  Dunstau. 

Besides  these  there  was  another  sort  of  monasteries,  erected 
by  the  charities  of  private  men,  to  which  great  numbers  of 
persons  retired  for  study  and  devotion ;  some  consisting  all 
of  men,  others  of  mixed  assemblies  of  men  and  women,  some 
whereof  by  voluntary  vows  tied  themselves  to  a  state  of 
celibacy.  In  this  rank  the  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow  deserve  a  place,  and  some  other  of  those  monasteries 
which  by  a  solemn  dedication  from  the  bishops  were  dedicated 
to  those  purposes :  for  by  that  mark  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe 
distinguishes  these  societies  from  a  third  sort,  which  that 
Council  calls  by  the  name  of  secular  monasteries ' . 

These  were  so  numerous,  that  Bede  does  again  and  again 
complain  of  their  numbers  as  of  ill  consequence  to  the  state*, 
and  advises  that  they  may  be  turned  into  the  sees  of  new 
bishoprics,  and  the  revenues  employed  for  encouraging  men 
to  preach  the  gospel-^.  *  Of  these  bodies  many  were  married 
persons ;  and  so  usual  was  it  for  these  bodies  to  be  governed 
by  married  persons,  that  Bede  saith  scarce  a  governor  of  a 
province  but  begged  one  of  these  monasteries  for  himself  and 
another  for  his  wife^.  And  that  which  increased  the  number 
of  this  sort  of  monasteries  was,  that  many  of  the  nobility 
aflFecting  this  way  of  living  did  with  the  leave  of  their  kings 
turn  their  own  houses  into  such  sort  of  societies,  receiving 
men  and  women  into  their  families  ;  and  whilst  they  lived  in 
society  of  their  wives,  as  other  married  persons  did,  they  also 
supported  the  title  of  prefects  or  governors  of  monasteries  *. 
This  kind  of  monasteries  were  not  dedicated  to  God  any 
otherwise  than  by  a  voluntary  setting  apart  thereof  to  such 
purposes  as  these  aforementioned. 

13.  Thus  stood  the  state  of  monasteries  in  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  the  eighth  century  ;  and  thus  it  continued  till 
the  inundations  of  the  Danes  had  so  generally  destroyed 
these  foundations  and  indeed  the  very  monastic  spirit,  that  in 

'  [Concil.  Clovesh.  an.  747,  can.  3  [Ibid.  pp.  255 — 259  Wharton, 

5,1  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  247,  pp.  306 — 308  Smith.     See  before, 

[WUkins  I,  95^  -  X,  p.J 

2  Bed.  Epist.  ad  Ecgbert.  p.  260  *  Ibid,  [cited  before,  x,  11,  note 

ed.  Wharton,    [p.  309  ed.  Smith;  6.] 

cited  in  part  before,  x,  10,  note  4.]  ^  Ibid. 
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the  north  of  England,  where  those  foundations  had  been  Edgar, 
most  numerous  and  flourished  most,  they  were  so  generally  963. 
destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  that  Du- 
nelmensis  observes,  that  from  that  time  till  the  year  1074 
there  was  not  a  monastery  in  the  north  of  England,  that  the 
people  had  not  heard  of  the  name  of  a  monk,  and  were 
frighted  at  the  very  habit'.  And  if  this  was  not  altogether 
the  case  of  other  parts,  yet  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  the  writer  of  Dunstan's  life  saith  that  the  vows  of 
poverty  and  obedience  were  not  yet  in  use  in  England,  that 
the  name  of  abbot  was  scarce  known,  and  a  convent  of 
monks  was  a  thing  which  had  hardly  been  seen  in  England-. 
And  it  is  very  well  observed  by  Mr.  Wharton,  that  the  writer 
of  -^thelwoWs  Life,  Gervasius,  John  of  Tinmouth,  the 
manuscript  Chronicle  of  Winchester,  and  Capgrave  in  the 
Golden  =^  Legend,  do  all  agree  with  the  writer  of  Dunstan^s  life 
in  what  he  says  of  the  present  state  of  the  English  monas- 
teries *.  And  in  particular  it  appears  that  Glastonbury  had 
not  at  that  time  so  much  as  a  monk  in  it ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  being  a  convenient  retirement,  some  persons  came 
from  Ireland  and  inhabited  there  and  taught  school;  and 
that,  amongst  many  others,  Dunstan  was  educated  there*. 
As  for  what  remained  of  the  foundations  and  revenues  of  the 
ancient  monasteries,  it  was  so  entirely  possessed  by  the  secu- 
lar clergy,  that  it  is  upon  good  grounds  afl&rmed  by  a  very 
learned  and  judicious  antiquary,  that  the  monasteries  of 
England,  before  the  reformation  made  by  Dunstan  and 
Edgar,  were  so  many  convents  of  secular  clergy,  who  at- 
tended the  daily  service  of  God  in  their  churches,  and  had 
their  local  statutes  by  which  they  were  governed,  but  pos- 
sessed the  same  liberty  of  marrying  if  they  pleased  as  the 


•  ["  Nulla  uspiam  monasteria  per  usus  deserendi  proprias  voluntates 

CO     annos     reaedificabantur hominibus  affectabatur.  Abbatis  no- 

Monachorutn   nomeri   erat   provin-  men  vix  quisquaiu  audierat :    con- 

cialibus   inauditum.      In   stiiporem  ventus  monachorum  non  satis  quis- 

vertebanturcumquemlibetmonachi-  quara     viderat."        Osbern.      V'it. 

lis  habitus  et  vitae  forte  corispice-  Dunst.,  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  91. 

rent."]       Simeon.    Dunelm.    Ciest.  *  [Not  "  Golden"  but  New;    Le- 

Reg.  Angl.  an.  1074,  int.  X  Scrip-  genda  Nova.] 

tor.  ed.  Twysden  206.  4  Anj(l.  Sacr.  ibid.  not. 

^  "  Nondum  enim  in  Anglia  com-  *  Osbern.  ibid.  p.  92. 
miinis    ratio  vit«e  colebatur;    non 
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Edgar,  members  of  collegiate  churches  now  enjoy''.  Thus  much  is 
963.  certain,  that  when  king  Alfred  had  built  his  monastery  of 
Athelney  he  was  forced  to  send  to  France  to  find  men  to 
put  into  it  7,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  care  that  way, 
they  had  not  monks  enough  to  perform  the  services  of  the 
monastery,  but  were  forced  to  take  in  secular  clergy  to  their 
assistance;  and  in  particular  this  was  the  case  of  Winchester, 
though  under  the  care  of  Grimbald  ^,  a  person  of  great  repu- 
tation for  his  learning  and  piety.  And  this  was  afterwards 
the  case  of  Crowland  under  Turketel  ^. 

But,  Alfred  having  begun  the  design  of  erecting  monaste- 
ries in  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century  Dunstan  rebuilt  the  monastery  of  Glas- 
tonbury ;  Turketel,  chancellor  to  king  Edred,  that  of  Crow- 
land  ;  and  not  long  after  j9iithelwold,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester,  that  of  Abingdon.  But,  before  these  foundations 
were  settled,  the  war  betwixt  Edwi  and  his  brother  Edgar 
not  only  prevented  the  settlement  of  the  aforesaid  monaste- 
ries and  hindered  the  building  of  more,  but  did  a  great  deal 
towards  ruining  those  which  had  been  built  in  two  preceding 
reigns;  so  that,  when  this  controversy  betwixt  the  seculars 
and  monks  begun,  the  monasteries  then  in  being  were  no 
other  than  those  already  mentioned  under  the  name  of  secu- 
lar monasteries.  But  the  monastics,  having  been  steady  in 
the  interest  of  king  Edgar,  had  not  only  the  conduct  of  his 
councils,  but  all  the  encouragement  the  government  could 
give  them ;  and  this  gave  opportunity  to  the  favourers  of 
that  interest  to  finish  the  aforesaid  monasteries  and  to  build 
some  other.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  the 
body  of  the  nation  still  retained  the  former  sentiments,  and 
seemed  no  way  to  relish  these  proceedings  ;  and  therefore 
this  work  went  on  so  heavily,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigour 
and  zeal  Dunstan  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Wor- 
cester lent  to  this  cause,  that  when  the  over-hasty  bishop  of 

•  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  H,  91,  nally  been  one  of  the  secular  clergy 

not.  of  the  Old  Minster,  afterwards  be- 

7  Asser.  Gest.  iElfr.   [cited  be-  came  a  monk  of  St.  Grimbald's  or 
fore,  xvii,  II,  not©3.]  the  New  Minster,  and  from  thence 

8  Rudborne,   Hist.  Winton.  HI,  was  made  bishop  of  Winchester.] 
8,  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  212.     [It  is  here         ^  Hist.  Ingulph.  coll.  Gale  p.  40. 
stated  that  Ryrnstan,  having  origi- 
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Winchester  thrust  out  his  secular  canons  from  his  cathedral,     Edgar, 
except  from  the  monasteries  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon,     9^3- 
there  were  not  monks  to  be  had  in  England  "^  sufficient  to 
instruct  those  who   came   into   the   room  of  the  deprived 
canons. 

14.  But  those  who  make  their  judgment  of  the  monas- 
teries we  are  presently  to  see  Dunstan  and  his  party 
struggling  to  obtain,  by  the  later  institutions,  are  apt  to  run 
away  with  an  opinion  that  the  foundations  called  monasteries 
in  this  and  the  two  preceding  ages  were  of  the  same  kind; 
and,  finding  these  in  the  possession  of  secular  canons,  are  apt 
to  be  misled  into  an  opinion,  that  the  canons  were  the' 
usurpers,  and  the  monks  wrongfully  dispossessed.  But  by  this 
account  of  this  matter  it  appears,  that  the  far  greatest  part 
of  these  foundations  were  by  the  founders  themselves  ori- 
ginally designed  for  those  who  frOm  the  time  of  this  contro- 
versy were  known  by  the  name  of  seculars,  and  that  for 
about  an  age  preceding  they  had  been  universally  possessed 
by  persons  of  this  denomination.  And  Mr.  Cressy,  who  is 
no  friend  to  that  order  of  men,  owns  that  "  the  plea  of  the 
ecclesiastics  was  not  altogether  groundless,  because  many 
manors  and  gifts  had  during  the  last  age  been  bestowed  on 
churches  and  places  as  possessed  by  them  and  not  by 
monks"  i. 

Having  said  this  in  order  to  show  the  sense  of  the  church  of 
England  in  that  controversy  about  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
which  appears  in  the  general  practice  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
set  the  first  steps  to  that  controversy  in  a  true  light,  I  shall 
need  to  add  no  more  but  that  the  secular  canons,  who  were 
generally  married,  were  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
wealth,  and  then  return  to  observe  the  methods  which  Dun- 
stan made  use  of  to  dispossess  them. 

15.  Edgar  was  a  lewd  and  vicious  prince,  and  stained  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  with  so  many  instances  of  lust  and 
violence,  that  Mr.  Cressy,  who  falls  very  foul  on  some  other 
writers  for  the  ill  character  they  give  of  Edgar,  gives  so 
many  instances  of  his  lustful,  fierce,  and  impetuous  temper. 


JO    Histor.  Coenob.    Abbendon.,        »  Cressy's  Ch.  Hist.  XXXH,  xiii, 
Angl.  Sacr.  I,  165,  166.  7. 
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^'  as  seem  to  justify  ihe  men  lie  blnmes,  and  go  a  great  way  in 
spoiling  the  character  he  seems  desirous  the  world  should 
receive  of  him.  And  therefore,  to  stand  safe  from  the  indig- 
nation of  writers  of  the  same  temper,  I  shall  say  no  more  of 
that  prince  than  that  learned  writer  has  done  before  me, 
that  he  pursued  his  lust  into  the  very  monasteries,  and  not- 
withstanding the  veil  and  the  vow  of  the  holy  virgin  Wul- 
fritha  forced  her  to  his  bed  '  ;  and  the  same  year  slew  ^, 
or  at  least  caused  to  be  slain,  iEthelwulf  his  secretary,  that 
by  his  death  he  might  make  his  way  to  the  embraces  of  his 
wife,  the  beautiful  JEKreda.,  who  being  thus  become  a  widow, 
Edgar  took  to  his  wife.  And  the  writers  who  give  him  the 
highest  encomias  do  not  only  agree  in  these  relations,  but 
add  that  Dunstan  enjoined  him  a  penance  of  seven  years; 
which  shows,  either  that  his  vices  were  very  notorious,  or  else 
that  he  was  ill  treated  by  his  confessor. 

If  we  add  to  these  reflections  on  the  character  of  Edgar 
the  hardships  which  so  lately  fell  upon  his  brother  king 
Edwi  by  the  interest  of  Dunstan's  party,  and  take  liberty  to 
remember  that  the  same  interest  which  stripped  his  brother 
of  the  better  half  of  his  kingdom  brought  Edgar  to  the 
throne,  and  in  the  conduct  of  that  aflair  let  that  prince  see 
they  could  both  unmake  as  well  as  set  up  kings,  the  zeal  of 
that  prince  to  oblige  the  party  of  Dunstan  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for  with  more  probability  than  when  it  is  resolved 
into  the  piety  of  the  man.  Accordingly,  amongst  the  pe- 
nances which  the  writer  of  Dunstan's  life  saith  that  prelate 
imposed  upon  Edgar,  he  was  enjoined  to  build  a  monastery 
for  nuns  at  Shaftesbury,  and  to  expel  out  of  churches  such 
clergymen  as  lived  scandalously,  and  introduce  monks  in  their 
stead  •^.  It  is  not  unlikely  but  that  the  clergy  had  a  part  in 
the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  age  ;  but  yet,  if  we  interpret 
their  scandalous  living  by  the  sentiments  of  Dunstan  and  the 


•  Ibid.  XXXII,  ix,  5.  was  enjoined  to  build,  a  nunnery. 

2  Annal.  Winton.  an.  959,  .\ngl.  The  foundation  of  the  monastery  at 

Sacr.  I,  290.  [Malmesb.  (iest.  Reg.  Shaftesbury  is    ascribed    by   most 

II,  fol.  33  a,  3i,ed.  Savile,  §  I57ed.  writers     to     king     Alfred;      but 

Hardy.]                 -  Malraesbury   in   one    place,    Gest. 

^  Osbem.  VitrDunst.,  Angl.  Sacr.  Pontif.  II,  fol.  143  a,  gives  the  cre- 

II,  III.      [Osbem  does  not  name  dit  of  it  to  Edgar's  mother  Aelfgifu 

the  place  at  which  Edgar  built,  or  or  (as  he  calls  ner)  Elgifa.] 
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spirit  of  those  men  who  place  such  perfections  in  celibacy,  it    Edgar, 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  their  ill  morals,  but  their  being     963. 
married,  that  is  the  scandalous  living  which  is  here  laid  to 
their  charge. 

But,  from  whatever  reason  the  zeal  of  king  Edgar  against  9^4- 
the  secular  clergy  had  its  beginning,  Dunstan  and  ^thel- 
wold  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Oswald  bishop  of  Worcester, 
the  great  enemies  thereof,  had  the  highest  marks  of  his 
favour,  and  were  the  great  ministers  of  state,  and  so  well  as- 
sured of  his  protection  and  assistance,  that  without  any 
further  delay  ^thelwold  bishop  of  Winchester  this  year 
turned  out  of  the  church  of  Winchester  all  the  canons  who 
refused  to  turn  monks.  And,  not  content  with  this  instance 
of  his  zeal,  he  not  only  began  the  building  of  several  monas- 
teries within  his  diocese,  but  he  obtained  a  grant  of  Edgar 
of  all  the  sites  ofthose  religious  houseswhich  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Danes ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  grant  he  restored  the 
monasteries  of  Ely  and  Peterborough  ^. 

16.  Oswald  bishop  of  Worcester  moved  slower ;  but  whe-  969. 
ther  that  was  owing  to  the  temper  of  the  man,  or  to  the  re- 
solutions of  the  canons  of  his  church,  is  hard  to  determine. 
It  is  certain  he  found  them  on  the  same  bottom  on  which 
they  had  at  first  been  founded :  they  had  been  seculars  from 
the  beginning  1;  and  therefore,  having  law  and  right  on  their 
sides,  probably  did  not  easily  part  with  their  right.  However, 
Eadmer,  writer  of  that  prelate^s  life,  saith  that  after  many  fruit- 
less admonitions  to  the  canons  to  take  the  habit  Oswald, 
seeing  they  continued  obstinate,  forced  them  to  quit  their  re- 
lation to  the  cathedral  church  - ;  and,  not  content  to  bound 
his  zeal  there,  he  carried  it  into  his  diocese,  and  dispossessed 
the  canons  of  the  monastery  of  Pershore  and  six  other  mo- 
nasteries within  his  diocese  ^.  But  it  seems  probable  that 
the  canons  of  Worcester  gave  him  so  many  obstructions,  and 
paid  so  little  regard  to  the  sentences  he  had  passed  upon 

4  Sax.  Chron.  an.  963.    [In  some  which  Oswald  induced  the  canons 

copies  of  the  Chronicle,  under  an.  of  Worcester    to    become    monks. 

964,  the  expulsion  of  the  canons  is  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  202.     Other  writers 

attributed  to  king  Edgar  himself.]  say,  or  imply,  that  force  was  used.] 

'  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  546,  [II,  202.]  3  [Eadmer.  ibid.  p.  aoo.] 

3  [Eadmer  relates  a  stratagem  by 
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Edgar,  them,  that  he  could  not  force  them  from  their  houses  and 
969.  the  cathedral  till  he  had  built  a  new  cathedral  and  an  house 
for  the  reception  of  the  monks  ;  and  that,  though  he  began 
it  sooner,  he  was  not  able  to  perfect  his  design  till  about  the 
year  971,  when  he  settled  his  monks  under  the  government 
of  a  new  prior'*.  And  about  that  time  he  obtained  that 
grant  for  the  endowment  of  his  new  monastery,  the  lands 
wherein  contained  being  exempted  from  the  secular  author- 
ity, and  subjected  entirely  to  the  government  of  Oswald,  has 
probably  given  occasion  to  applying  the  title  and  name  of 
Oswald's  law  (which  properly  related  to  the  aforesaid  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  said  prelate)  to  the  edict  or  law  of 
Edgar  by  which  the  seculars  were  expelled  the  church  of 
Worcester ;  but  probably  without  any  other  reason  than 
this,  that  in  the  same  charter  in  which  Edgar  granted  those 
lands  he  also  confirmed  the  change  which  Oswald  had  made 
in  thrusting  out  the  canons  and  bringing  in  monks  in  their 
stead  •^. 


4  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  546. 

*  [This  pretended  charter  of  king 
Edgar  is  printed  in  Ck>ncil.  Britan. 
Spelman  I,  432,  Wilkins  I,  239; 
Dugd.  Monast.  AngUc.  I,  140; 
Kemble,  Cod,  Diplom.  JEvi  Saxon, 
vol.  VI,  p.  237  ;  and  in  other 
works ;  and  an  engraving  of  it  in 
fac-simile  is  given  at  the  end  of 
Hickes'  Disseitatio  Epistolaris.  Dr. 
Hickes  however  gave  several  rea- 
sons for  thinking  it  a  forgery ;  Dis- 
sert. Epist.  pp.  86,  87  :  and  proba- 
bly there  is  no  one  now  who  be- 
lieves it  to  be  genuine.  It  relates 
to  300  hides  of  land  belonging  to 
the  see  or  cathedral  church  of  Wor- 
cester and  constituting  the  hundred 
of  Oswaldslow,  sometimes  called 
Oswaldslaw,  in  Worcestershire. 

That  certain  ancient  privileges  at- 
tached to  this  territory,  and  that  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  had  a  peculiar 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  hundred 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  was  proved  at  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror's  sur\'ey,  and  is  duly 
recorded  in  Doniesday ;  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  tliese  privileges  and 


the  jurisdiction  were  first  granted 
by  king  Edgar  to  bishop  Oswald, 
as  the  pretended  charter  sets  forth. 
But  the  name  Oswaldslaw  or  Os- 
waldslow neither  expresses  nor  im- 
plies this  jurisdiction  of  Oswald, 
much  less  any  particular  law  or  set 
of  laws  enacted  or  procured  by  him, 
as  was  imagined  by  Spelman  and 
Wilkins  cited  above,  by  Wharton 
in  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  202,  not.,  by 
Hickes  himself  in  Dissert.  Epist. 
p.  87,  not.,  and  by  other  learned 
writers,  whom  Inett  here  very  na- 
turally follows.  Their  error  was  in 
their  etymology.  They  supposed  it 
to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
lagu,  lag,  or  lah,  signifying  a  law, 
or  jurisdiction,  or  perhaps  territory 
imder  jurisdiction  ;  whereas  it  comes 
from  hla'w  or  hlaw,  which  means  a 
low,  a  rising  ground,  a  small  hill 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  a  bar- 
row, not  unfrequently  a  grave. 
This  is  the  origin  of  many  names 
of  places  ending  in  -low,  for  ex- 
ample, Winslow  in  Buckingham- 
shire from  Uuines  hMw ;  and  of 
some  also  which  have  the  last  syl- 
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What  was  done  by  other  bishops  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  design  does  not  appear :  but  by  the  silence  of  the  monk- 
ish writers,  who  never  omitted  to  celebrate  performances  of 
this  kind,  by  the  omission  of  their  names  in  all  the  acts  of 
Edgar,  wherein  the  names  of  archbishop  Duustan  and  the 
bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester  are  always  mentioned, 
and  by  the  mighty  interest  the  seculars  afterwards  made, 
there  is  great  reason  to  conclude,  that  except  the  aforesaid 
prelates  the  bishops  did  not  come  into  the  interest  of  Dun- 
stan,  and,  if  they  did  not  openly  dare  to  oppose  it,  did  at  least 
secretly  dislike  it  and  encourage  the  other  side  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable it  was  their  dislike,  and  favours  to  the  seculars,  which 
clogged  the  work  of  Dunstan,  and  made  it  move  so  slowly. 
For  the  writers  of  his  life  do  not  so  much  as  tell  us  that  he 
drove  the  seculars  out  of  Canterbury  ;  but  on  the  contrary  it 
seems  highly  probable,  that,  although  archbishop  Dunstan 
set  forward  the  rash  and  precipitate  zeal  of  the  bishops  of 
Worcester  and  Winchester,  he  did  not  dare  to  follow  their 
examples  in  his  own  cathedral.     For  it  appears  by  an  epistle 


Edgar. 
969. 


lable  slightly  altered,  as  Ilsley  in 
Berkshire  from  Hildes  hlaew  (Cod. 
Diplom.  1 172),  and  CuckamsleyHill 
on  the  Berkshire  Downs  from  the 
great  barrow  on  the  top  of  it  called 
Cwicelmes  hlaew  (Cod.  Diplom.  693. 
Sax.  Chron.  an.  1006).  And  thus 
in  the  boundaries  of  an  estate  called 
Wolverton  in  Worcestershire,  (first 
printed  in  1723  by  Hearne  in  He- 
ming's  Cartulary  pp.  359,  360, 
afterwards  by  Nash  in  his  History 
of  Worcestershire  VoL  n.  Append. 
p.  Ivi,  and  more  recently  with  the 
entire  deed  to  which  they  belong, 
a  deed  of  bishop  Oswald  himself 
bearing  date  in  the  year  977,  by 
Kemble  in  Cod.  Diplom.  612,)  a 
spot  called  Oswaldes  hlaw  is  named  ; 
and  an  e.xamination  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  Ordnance  Map 
will  show,  even  to  a  person  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, that  this  spot  is  identical  with 
what  is  now  called  Low  Hill,  nearly 
five  mile.s  from  Worcester  on  the 
road  to  Evesham. 

No   doubt    this  was    the    place 


which  gave  name  to  the  hundred  of 
Oswaldslow  :  no  doubt  also  the  rea- 
son for  the  name  was,  that  this  was 
the  place  at  which  the  meetings  and 
courts  of  the  hundred  were  holden, 
just  as  we  know  that  remarkable  hills 
were  often  chosen  for  such  assem- 
blies, and  as  we  learn  in  particular 
from  Cod.  Diplom.  693  (above  cited) 
that  the  scir-gemots  of  Berkshire 
were  convened  at  Cwicelmes  hltew, 
and  from  Cod.  Diplom.  364  that 
there  was  a  hill  near  Darenth  in 
Kent  called  Gemot-biorh.  In  short 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  statement  made  in  the  pretended 
charter  of  king  Edgar :  "  ....  in 
loco  quem  ob  ejus"  (Oswaldi)  "me- 
moriam  Oswaldeslaw  deinceps  ap- 
pellari  placuit,  ubi  querelarum  causae 
....  jure  discernantur ;  habeatque 
ipse  episcopus  omnesque  sui  suc- 

cessores   ibi debita  transgres- 

sionum  &c."  See  Kemble,  Cod. 
Diplom.  Vol.  HI,  Pref.  p.  xx.\i ;  Al- 
lies, Antiquities  of  Worcestershire, 
ed.  2,  p.  220.] 
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Edgar,  of  John  the  Thirteenth,  inserted  in  the  history  of  W.  Thome  ^, 
969.  that  the  cathedral 'church  of  Canterbury  was  possessed  by 
secular  canons  in  the  year  957  ;  and  the  same  writer  saith 
they  were  dispossessed,  and  monks  introduced,  in  the  year 
1005  7.  Nor  did  that  controversy  end  there  :  for  the  secular 
canons  were  so  far  from  acquiescing  in  their  expulsion,  that 
it  is  very  evident  they  esteemed  it  unjust  and  the  eftect  of 
violence,  and  were  so  favoured  in  their  pretence  by  the  civil 
power,  that  about  sixty  years  after  the  aforesaid  expulsion 
we  find  them  attempting  to  regain  their  right  and  drive  out 
the  monks  ;  and  so  powerful  an  effort  was  made  for  their  re- 
storation, that  archbishop  Lanfranc  was  forced  to  send  to 
Rome  and  call  in  the  power  of  pope  Alexander  to  the  aid  of 
the  monks  ^. 

17.  However,  that  party  had  such  an  ascendant  over  king 
Edgar,  that  his  treasure  and  power  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
at  their  disposal :  and  they  were  so  profuse  in  the  use  they 
made  of  his  wealth,  that  no  less  than  seven  and  forty  monas- 
teries were  built  and  endowed  by  him,  and  he  intended  to 
have  made  them  up  fifty.  So  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
lavishing  the  wealth  of  the  crown  in  repairing,  building,  and 
endowing  of  monasteries  did,  by  impoverishing  the  kingdom, 
help  on  those  miseries  which  not  long  after  his  death  the 
nation  suffered  from  the  Danes. 

However,  without  looking  forward,  th.at  party  made  so 
good  use  of  the  favours  of  that  prince,  that  they  obtained 
leave  from  him  to  put  out  the  canons  of  all  the  greater  mo- 
nasteries and  cathedral  churches  throughout  England,  and  to 
place  monks  in  their  stead'.  And  when  their  own  power 
proved  insufficient,  they  obtained  a  commission,  directed  to 
archbishop  Dunstan,  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worces- 
ter, to  make  use  of  the  king's  power  to  bring  about  their 


6  Chron.  W.Thorne  int.  X  Scrip-  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  E^d- 

tor.  ed.  Twysden  1778.      [Accord-  red  was  Agapetus  II.] 

ing  to  Thorne,  this  letter  was  ad-  ^  Ibid.  1781.    [See  below,  I,  xxi, 

dressed  by  pope  John  XIII  to  king  9.] 

Eadredin955.   But  John  X HI  was  **  Lanfranc.  Epist.  iv.    [Eadmer. 

pope  during  965-972,  and  therefore  Hist.  Nov.  I,  p.  10.    See  below,  II, 

wrote,  if  he  wrote  at  all,  to  king  Ed-  ii,  5.] 

gar;    John  Xlt-'was  pope  during  >  M.  Westmonast.  an.  969. 
956-^64;    and  the  pope  who  was 
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design  *.  And  at  the  delivery  of  this  commission  to  them,  in  Edgar. 
a  speech  celebrated  by  all  the  monkish  writers,  Edgar  speaks  9^* 
so  reproachfully  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  in  terms  so  unbe- 
coming the  usual  gentleness  and  good  manners  of  a  prince,  as 
would  almost  tempt  one  to  think  the  speech  was  Dunstan's 
rather  than  his  own -^ ;  but,  whoever  was  the  author  of  it,  it  is 
exceedingly  magnified  by  some  of  our  writers ;  and  so  is  the 
whole  conduct  and  address  of  king  Edgar.  But  they  who 
are  unanimous  in  the  applauses  of  that  prince  have  given  us 
his  story  in  such  confusion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  it  to- 
gether in  due  order  of  time. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

AB   ANNO    969    AD   ANNUM    lOOI. 

1.  Edgar's  ecclesiastical  laws  settle  a  parochial  right  of  tithes.  His 
canons  enjoin  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  Creed  and  Lord's  prayer. 

2.  Dunstan's  courage  in  punishing  an  offender  and  resisting  the  com- 
mands of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  absolve  hira. 

3.  Edgar  dies,  and  Edward  succeeds.  Great  complaints  against  Dun- 
stan  by  the  secular  clergy.  A  council  meets  at  Winchester  on  that  occa- 
sion. 'ITie  seculars  generally  favoured  by  king  Edward  and  the  bishops 
and  nobility.     Dunstan  by  a  pretended  miracle  carries  his  point. 

4.  This  pretended  miracle  gains  no  credit;  but  the  seculars  are  in  many 
places  restored. 

5.  Several  councils  occasioned  by  the  controversy  betwixt  seculars  and 
monks.  Council  at  Calne,  where  the  floor  falls  :  this  ascribed  to  miracle 
by  some,  to  magic  by  others. 

6.  King  Edward  murdered.  Ethelred  succeeds.  He  no  friend  to  the 
monks.     Dunstan's  design  at  a  stop  during  the  reign  of  this  prince. 

7.  ^thelwold  bishop  of  Winchester  dies.  The  monks  and  seculars 
contend  for  the  succession  :  Dunstan  carries  it  in  favour  of  the  former* 
Dunstan  dies.  The  character  the  monks  give  of  him.  The  long  contro- 
versy betwixt  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  Glastonbury  about  his  body. 

8.  Ethelgar  bishop  of  Winchester  succeeds  Dunstan,  and  Siricius  him. 
Oswald,  archbishop  of  York  and  bishop  of  Worcester,  dies.  Practice  of 
holding  two  bishoprics  begun  by  the  monks:  they  the  breakers  of  the 
discipline  of  the  church. 

9.  Councils  of  this  age  employed  in  settling  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
&c.     German  and  French  clergy  married. 

2  Hoveden  Annal.  an.  969.  neal.  Reg.  Angl.  int.  X   Scriptor. 

*  [The  earliest  writer  who  records  ed.  Twysden  3W>.   See  below,  I,  xx, 

this  soeech  seems  to  be  Ailred  the  3,  note  5.] 
secona  abbot  of  Rievaulx  in  his  Ge- 
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10.  Doctrine  of  transubstantiatiun  unknown  to  the  churcli  of  England: 
oljservations  of  Monsi^ir  Du  Pin  on  the  writings  of  ^'Elfric  confirm  this 
opinion. 

1 1 .  /Elfric  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Miserable  state  of  the  nation  : 
the  reasons  thereof.     England  becomes  tributary  to  the  Danes. 

12.  Miseries  the  English  nation  suffered  by  the  Danes  ascribed  by 
some  to  the  increase  of  the  monasteries.     The  ground  of  that  conjecture. 

13.  English  forced  to  purchase  their  peace  with  the  Danes.  Increase 
of  monasteries  in  England  ever  followed  by  great  mischiefs  to  the  king 
and  kingdom. 

Edgar.  1 .  Although  the  monastic  institutions  di(J  too  much 
969.  exhaust  the  zeal  of  king  Edgar,  yet  the  marks  he  left  of  hia 
concern  for  the  common  interests  of  religion  will  deserve  to 
be  remembered  :  for,  to  say  nothing  of  his  laws  which  relate 
to  civil  affairs,  his  ecclesiastic  laws  and  canons  are  such  as 
might  become  a  prince  possessed  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
honour  of  God. 

His  laws  are  but  six'.  Of  which  the  first  not  only  requires 
the  payment  of  tithes,  but  seems  to  settle  the  right  of  paro- 
chial tithes,  or  at  least  to  settle  a  proportion  thereof  on  the 
adjacent  church. 

The  second  gives  us  the  true  nature  of  the  cyric-sceat,  and 
determines  it  to  be  a  stated  payment,  arising  from  every 
freeman's  house- ;  and  shows  how  tithes  should  be  paid 
where  there  is  a  church  that  has  a  burying  place,  and  on  the 
contrary  where  the  church  has  not  a  burying  place. 

The  third  appoints  the  time  when  tithes  should  be  paid  ; 
the  fourth  the  remedy  in  case  of  neglect. 

Of  the  two  following,  the  one  requires  the  payment  of 
Peter-pence,  the  other  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 

The  canons  which  pass  by  the  name  of  Edgar''s  canons  are 
too  numerous  to  be  repeated,  and   are   already  extant   in 

1  [Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  makes  C5rric- 
446,  Wilkins  IV,  776.  in  another  sceat  due  "be  aelcura  frigan  eorhe", 
copy  of  these  laws  their  number  is  which  Spelman  renders  "  ex  omni 
reduced  to  five  by  the  third  and  ingenuorum  terra",  Wilkins  "de 
fourth  being  thrown  together :  Spel-  qualibet  terra  libera".  Thorpe  how- 
man  I,  443,  Wilkins  I,  245 ;  ever  prints  more  correctly  "  be 
Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  &c.  p.  iii.  aclcum  frigan  heor^e",  from,  or  ac- 
See  also  the  first  article  in  the  Sup-  cording  to,  every  free  hearth.     See 


plement  to  Edgac's  Laws,  Thorpe    before,  viii,  3,  especially  note  12  :  see 
114.1 
2  [iTiis  second  law,  as  printed  by 
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Spelman^s  and  Labbe's  collections  of  the  Councils  ^ :  and  Edgar, 
although  some  thereof  taste  too  much  of  the  age,  yet  for  the  9^)9. 
most  part  they  are  such  as  might  very  well  become  the  best 
of  the  preceding  ages.  But  amongst  the  rest  I  cannot  omit  to 
take  notice  of  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  :  the  former 
of  which  requires  every  Christian  to  teach  his  children  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  the  latter  forbids  any  one 
to  undertake  the  office  of  a  godfather,  or  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, before  they  have  learnt  them,  and  denies  him  Christian 
burial  who  persists  in  his  ignorance  thereof  :  rules  that  have 
such  marks  of  a  spirit  truly  Christian,  as  ought  to  reproach 
the  coldness  and  indifference  and  provoke  the  piety  of  suc- 
ceeding ages. 

2.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Dunstan  had  the  care  and  970. 
oversight  of  that  collection  ^  :  for  the  fierceness  and  natural  971. 
warmth  of  that  prelate,  which  led  him  out  of  the  ways  of  pity 
and  charity  and  even  justice  itself  in  pursuit  of  the  seculars, 
had  a  bright  as  well  as  dark  side ;  and,  where  he  had  the 
good  luck  to  place  it  well,  made  him  an  useful  instrument  in 
punishing  of  vice,  and  fitted  him  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  character  he  supported.  And  he  had  about  this  time  an 
occasion  offered  him  to  do  both :  for,  a  certain  count  having 
by  an  incestuous  marriage  deserved  the  censures  of  the 
church,  Dunstan  did  right  to  his  station  and  character  in 
putting  the  offender  under  an  excommunication.  The  count 
complained  to  the  king :  but,  that  availing  nothing,  he  sent 
an  agent  to  Rome;  where  pope  John  the  Thirteenth  was 
prevailed  upon  to  send  his  brief  to  archbishop  Dunstan, 
wherein  he  both  commanded  and  entreated  him  to  absolve 
the  count  and  receive  him  into  the  church.  To  which  Dun- 
stan answered,  that,  if  he  could  see  the  offender  penitent,  he 
would  willingly  obey  the  command  of  his  holiness :  '•  but 
God  forbid  that  I  should  permit  him,  whilst  he  continues  to 

3  [Concil.  Labbe  IX,  682,  Manei  system  by  themselves,  he  could  not 
XVllI,  514;  Concil.  Britan.  Spel-  trace  the  hand  of  Dunstan.  But  he 
man  I,  447,  Wilkins  I,  225 ;  thought  that  the  remaining  chap- 
Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  &c.  p.  395.]  ters,  which  relate  to  Confession  and 

•  [Johnson  pointed  out  a  distinc-  Penance,  were  probably  compiled  by 

tion  to  be  made  among  the  canons  Dunstan,  and  may  be  considered  as 

enacted  under  Edgar.     In  the  first  his  Penitential.    Johnson's  English 

sixty-seven,  which  form  a  distinct  Canons  vol.  I,  an.  958,  960,  963.] 
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Edgar,    wallow  in  his  siu,^to  be  discharged  from  the  church's  cen- 
97 1 .      sures,  and  insult  over  me  ;  and  God  forbid  that  for  regard  to 
any  mortal  man,  or  for  saving  my  own  life,  I  should  suffer 
the  law  of  Christ  to  be  violated"  2. 

This  is  said  to  have  passed  in  a  council  this  year  ^.  And, 
to  excuse  a  conduct  of  Dunstan  which  agrees  so  ill  with  the 
late  opinions  of  the  power  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Baronius 
pretended  that  the  command  of  the  pope  was  grounded  on  a 
supposition  of  the  repentance  of  the  offender.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  he  had  been  penitent  he  needed  not  to  have  gone 
to  Rome  for  an  advocate :  and  yet,  it  may  be,  this  is  the  best 
colour  so  evident  a  contempt  of  the  papal  power  is  capable  of. 
But  when  all  that  is  said,  this  example  of  Dunstan,  and  the 
conduct  of  Edgar  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the  title  he 
assumed  to  himself  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  4,  and  the  power  of 
St.  Peter^s  sword  which  he  ascribes  to  his  bishops,  as  he  does 
that  of  Constantine  to  himself'',  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  king  and  the  independence  of  the 
church  of  England  on  that  of  Rome  were  things  not  yet 
brought  into  dispute. 
975.  3.  But  whether  Dunstan  was  as  just  to  his  clergy  as  he 

was  to  the  authority  of  his  see  was  by  this  time  become  a 
mighty  subject  of  debate  :  for  it  was  not  a  little  ferment 
which  the  violence  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  oppressed  and  ruined  ecclesiastics,  had  by  this 
time  spread  over  the  whole  nation ;  and  Edgar,  the  great 
support  of  their  oppressors,  dying  this  year,  they  had  great 
reason  to  hope  that  some  way  would  be  found  out  to  accom- 
plish their  relief. 

Besides  this  unhappy  affair,  which  made  a  mighty  division 
in  the  nation,  the  death  of  the  king  gave  occasion  to  a  new 

2  [Eadmer.  Vit.  Dunst.,  Angl.  whole  charter,  or  set  of  laws,  is 
Sacr.  II,  215,  cited,  under  the  name  marked  as  spurious  by  Kemble,  Cod. 
of  Osbert,  by]  Baron.  Annal.  an.     Dinlora.  527.] 

970,  xi,  xii.  "  ["  Ego  Constantini,  vos  Petri 

3  [It  was  the  subsequent  peni-  gladium  habetis  in  manibus."]  Ed- 
tence  of  the  offender,  and  his  abso-  gari  Oratio  [ap.  Ailred.  Abb.  Rie- 
lution  by  the  archbishop,  that  are  vail,  de  Geneal.  Reg.  Angl.  int.  X 


"said  to  have  passed  in  a  coun-  Scriptor.  ed.  Twysden  361,  et]  int. 

^  Edgari   hegSi  Mod.   Hyd.   c.  p.  162. 

viii,    ConcU.   Britan.    Spelman    I,  doubt  1 

438,    [Wilkins    I,   242.      But   the  gar's.] 


cil".]  -  not.  Seldeni  ad  Ladmer.  Hist.  Nov 

*  Edgari   Leg%  Mon.   Hyd.   c.    p.  162.     [But  there  can   be  httle 

viii,    ConcU.   Britan.    Spelman    I,     doubt  that  the  speech  is  not  Ed- 
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dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  crown.     For  Edgar  had    Edward 
two  wives :  by  Elfleda,  the  former  of  them,  he  had  a  son    ®    '"^' 
named  Edward ;  by  iP^lfreda,  the  latter  of  his  wives,  a  son     ^'^' 
named  Ethelred  ^      JElfredsL,   surviving  her   husband,  pre- 
tended that  Edgar  was  not  lawfully  married  to  Elfleda,  and 
therefore  set  up  the  pretensions  of  her  own  son.     These  two 
afiairs  of  the  succession,  and  the  dispute  betwixt  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  monks,  occasioned  the  calling  of  a  council,  which 
met  at  Winchester.     Dunstan  and  his  party  favoured  the 
pretensions  of  Edward;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pretence  on 
the  other  side,  the  right  was  soon  adjudged  to  Edward,  and 
he  was  crowned  king. 

The  other  affair  was  debated  with  great  warmth  on  both 
sides,  and  not  without  many  and  severe  reflections  on  Dun- 
stan ;  till  at  last  the  reason  of  the  ecclesiastics  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  it  is  said  the  council  generally  agreed  in  desiring 
Dunstan  that  the  canons  might  be  restored  to  their  places 
again.  But  whilst  a  general  silence  was  kept  in  the  assem- 
bly, expecting  what  answer  the  archbishop  woiild  give,  of  a 
sudden  the  image  of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  which  was 
fastened  in  the  room,  is  said  to  have  uttered  these  words, 
"  It  must  not  be,  it  must  not  be ;  you  have  ordered  things 
well,  you  shall  do  ill  to  change  them."  This,  as  the  same 
writers  say,  filled  the  council  with  consternation,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  archbishop  to  say,  "  My  brethren,  what  would 
you  have  more  ?  you  have  heard  the  present  affair  decided  by 
the  divine  sentence"  2. 

4.  This  story  is  told  with  very  different  circumstances. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  makes  no  mention  of  this  council ;  and 
Florentius,  who  remembers  the  council,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  pretended  miracle  of  the  image  :  some  place  this 
council  in  t!  e  reign  of  Edgar,  others  at  this  time;  yet  they 
who  agree  in  scarce  any  other  particular  for  the  most  part 
agree  in  that  which  looks  most  like  imposture.  Such  care 
was  there  taken  to  ruin  so  many  families,  and  redouble  their 
misery  by  charging  their  oppression  upon  God  and  depriv- 

1  [Edgar's  first  wife,  called  Egel-  iElfthryth,   as    appears    from    her 

fleda  by  Florence  of  Worcester  and  subscriptions  to  raany  charters.] 

"William  of  Malmesbury,  is   called  2    Eadmer.    Vit.    Dnnst.,   Angl. 

i^^thelflaed  by  Lappenberg,  II,  139.  Sacr.  II,  219.  Concil.  Britan.  Spel- 

The  name  of  his  second  wife  was  man  I,  490,  [VVilkins  I,  261.] 
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Eiivrard  ing  them  of  the  common  supports  of  pity  and  commisera- 
^"^'tion  which  the  compassions  of  human  nature  usually  entitle 
^'^'     the  miserable  to. 

But,  whatever  credit  this  imposture  of  the  speaking  crucifix 
may  have  met  with  in  after-ages,  the  following  transactions 
show  it  had  no  great  reputation  in  the  present.  For  the 
clergy  were  so  far  from  acquiescing  in  tliis  pretended  miracu- 
lous decision,  that  the  controversy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  words,  quickly  after,  or  (which  is  more  likely)  this 
very  year,  was  managed  in  another  manner;  for  now  the 
nobility,  tired  with  the  artifices  and  dilatory  proceedings  of 
Dunstan,  betook  themselves  to  another  course,  and  without 
any  more  ado  drove  out  the  monks  by  force,  and  restored 
the  secular  clergy  to  their  ancient  stations  ^ 

But  though  our  writers  speak  of  this  change  in  such  gene- 
ral terms  as  might  lead  one  to  think  otherwise  of  it,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  monks  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  England  kept  their  houses,  and  that  this  change 
chiefly  extended  to  the  midland  parts  of  England,  where  Os- 
wald bishop  of  Worcester,  and  now  both  bishop  of  that  see  and 
archbishop  of  York,  had  formerly  dispossessed  the  seculars. 
As  for  the  northern  parts  of  England,  from  the  devastation 
made  by  the  Danes  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  they  had  not  so  much  as 
one  monastery,  and  did  not,  as  Dunelmeusis  saith,  know  what 
a  monk  meant  '^ :  besides,  they  had  been  engaged  in  contro- 
versies of  a  rougher  nature  ever  since  Dunstan  came  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  therefore  had  little  share  in  this  dis- 
pute. In  this  restoration  of  the  secular  clergy  Elfer,  a 
prince  of  the  Mercians,  was  more  particularly  active ;  as 
Ethelwin,  a  duke  of  the  East- Angles,  was  in  opposing  it  ^. 

5.  And  as  the  aforesaid  council  thus  divided  the  English 
nation,  and  produced  a  sort  of  a  civil  war,  the  war  did  in  its 

1  Sax.  Chron.  an.  975.  Flor.  in  one  he  is  styled  Ealderman,  and 
Wigorn.  an.  975.  in  another  the  same  title  is  given  to 

2  Simeon.  Dunelro.  an.  1074,  his  son  and  successor  Aelfric.  Cod. 
[cited  before,  xix,  13,  note  i.]  Diplom.  494,  557,  680,  511,  683. 

3  Flor.  Wigorn.  an.  975.  [In  In  his  Latin  charters  Oswald  some- 
most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters  times  uses  the  title  Comes,  but  most 
given  bv  Oswald^  bishop  of  Wor-  frequently  Dux,  both  of  Aelfhere 
cester  the  very  rare  title  of  Heretoga  and  of  Aelfric.  See  Kerable's  Saxons 
of  the  Mercians  is  given  to  Aelfhere;  in  England,  B.  II,  oh.  iv,  p.  126.] 
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turn   produce  new  councils  :    one  of  which   is   said  to  as-    Edward 

serable  at  Kirtlington  :  but  the  transactions  of  that  council    *        ^' 

977* 
are  as  little  known  as  the  place  itself '.     A  second  council  is 

said  to  have  been  held  at  Calne  in  Wiltshire,  where  things 
are  said  to  have  ended  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  mo- 
nastics and  to  the  honour  of  Dunstan,  that  it  must  not  be 
passed  by  in  silence.  The  matter  was  briefly  this.  The 
aforesaid  unhappy  controversy  having  occasioned  so  much 
violence  and  blood,  and  in  probability  like  to  determine  in  a 
civil  war,  a  meeting  at  Calne  was  agreed  upon,  to  find  out 
some  temper  which  might  end,  or  at  least  quiet,  this  affair : 
but  whilst  the  matter  was  under  debate  in  that  assembly, 
and  the  heat  seemed  to  be  equal  on  both  sides,  and  neither 
side  inclined  to  yield,  of  a  sudden  the  timber  which  supported 
the  floor  gave  way,  and,  except  the  main  beam,  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  this  great  assembly ;  but  Dunstan  by  good 
fortune  happening  to  stand  over  the  main  beam,  this  pre- 
vented his  falling;  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  assembly  fell 
with  the  floor,  which  sunk  under  them,  and  some  were  killed 
and  many  others  maimed  and  wounded  2. 

And  the  judgments  which  have  been  made  of  this  accident 
have  been  more  surprising  than  the  accident  itself :  for,  whilst 
some  of  the  favourers  of  the  monks  crow  over  this  sad  acci- 
dent as  a  miraculous  testimony  to  their  cause,  and  have  fond- 
ness enough  to  talk  big  of  it,  as  if  this  instance  of  providence, 
the  reason  whereof  is  unsearchable,  was  a  testimony  from  above 
of  God^s  favour  to  the  monks,  on  the  other  side  there  are 
some  who  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  resolve  it  into 
magic,  and  charge  it  upon  Dunstan.  But  if  the  matter  of 
fact  be  true,  it  is  so  easy  to  account  for  the  falling  of  an 
over-loaded  floor  without  the  help  of  a  miracle  or  the  art  of 
magic,  that  the  passion  and  partiality  on  both  sides  seem  to 
have  a  very  equal  title  in  their  pretensions  to  our  belief. 
But,  to  whatever  cause  this  is  to  be  ascribed,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent it  signified  nothing  as  to  the  issue  and  consequence  of 

•  [Sax.  Chron.  an.  977.  Kirtling-  Abingdon  to  be  buried,  helps  to  de- 
ton  18  in  Oxfordshire,  about  nine  termine  the  place.] 
miles  N.  of  Oxford.  Florence  of  2  Sax.  Chron.  an  978.  [Malraesb. 
Worcester  mistook  it  for  Kirtling  in  Gest.  Reg.  II,  fol.  34  a,  ed.  Savile, 
Cambridgeshire.  The  fact  that  Si-  §  161  ed.  Hardy.  II.  Huntend.  V, 
deman,  bishop  of  Crediton,  who  fol.  234  b,  28,  ed.  Savile ;  Monum. 
died  at  the  council,   was  taken  to  Hist.  Brit.  I,  748  C  D.] 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  EC 
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Edward    this  dispute ;  for  it  only  interrupted,  but  did  not  end,  the 
the  Martyr,  jjgpy^g .    ^^^  ^^^  sccms  most  probiiblc   that   accident   occa- 
977-      sioned  there  move  of  the  council  to  Ambresbury  =^,  and  that 
this  was  the  occasion  and  this  the  business  of  that  council 
which  Florentius  and  Jorvaleusis  ■»  affirm  to  have  been  held 
there  this  year, 
9^8.         6'  However  this  matter  stands,  Dunstan  and  his  party 
lost  more  by  another  instance  of  the  unaccountable  methods 
of  God's    providence   within   this   year   than    they   gained 
by  that  which  is  related  in  the  last :    for  it  pleased  God 
to  permit  the   king  to  be  stabbed   and   murdered  by  the 
appointment  of  his  mother-in-law  iElfreda;  and  this  gained 
that  prince  the  title  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  but  put  the  go- 
Aethelred.  verument  in  the  hands  of  Ethelred,  the  half  brother  of  king 
Edward  and  son  of  ^Ifreda,  which  our  monkish  writers  pro- 
nounce an  enemy  to  Dunstan  and  his  party.     This  prince 
was  yet  but  a  youth  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  upon 
that  account  unfit  to  support  the  burden  of  a  distracted  state; 
and,  which  was  more  in  the  opinion  of  Dunstan's  friends,  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party ;  and  this  gave  Dun- 
stan a  great  deal  of  mortification  in  putting  the  crown  upon 
his  head.     However,  he  did  his  duty,  and  assisted  by  Oswald, 
archbishop  of  York  and  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  ten  other 
bishops,  performed  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  at  King- 
ston the  fourteenth  day  of  April  978.     But  the  legendary 
writers,  who  have  seldom  either  measure  or  wisdom  in  their 
favours,  but  heap  upon  their  saints  every  thing  that  looks 
great  in  their  own  eyes,  tell  us,  that  though  Dunstan  did  his 
duty  to  this  young  prince,  yet  he  prophetically  told  him, 
that  since  he  had  by  the  death  of  his  brother  aspired  to  the 
crown,  the  sword  should  not  depart  from  his  family  till  the 
kingdom  should  be  given  to  another  '  :  and  yet,  for  all  this, 
this  prince   possessed   the   throne   for  thirty-seven  years  2, 
which  is,  it  may  be,  the  longest  reign  that  is  to  be  met  with 
before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

3  [Now  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.]  II,  113. 

*    [Chronicon     Jorvallense,    as-  2  [leather,  for  thirty-eight  years, 

cribed  to  John  Brompton  abbot  of  He  died  April  23,  1016,  according 

Jervaux  in  Yofkshire,  int.  X  Scri-  to   the  Saxon   Chronicle  and    Flo- 

ptor.  ed.  Twysden  870.]  rence  of  Worcester.] 

'  Obbern.  Vit.  Dunst.,  Angl.  Sacr. 
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What  progress  Dunstan  made  in  his  design  against  the  Aethelred. 
seculars  during  the  remainders  of  his  life  does  not  appear;  978. 
but  it  seems  probable  that  affair  continued  in  the  state  it  was 
in  at  the  death  of  king  Edward :  and  indeed  within  a  few 
years  after  the  accession  of  Ethelred  to  the  crown  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Danes,  who  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the 
preceding  age,  begun  again ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this 
put  a  stop  to  disputes  about  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
And  therefore,  having  first  remarked  that  the  parochial  clergy- 
had  no  share  in  that  unhappy  controversy,  that  the  dispute 
at  present  was  not,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  lawful  for  the 
clergy  to  marry,  but  whether  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries 
should  be  possessed  by  secular  canons,  who  were  generally 
married,  or  by  monks,  who  professed  celibacy ;  accordingly 
in  all  the  disputes  it  was  not  the  marriage,  but  the  dis- 
solute lives,  of  the  canons  that  was  objected  against  them, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  holiness  of  the  monks  was  the 
great  argument  on  their  sides ;  and  therefore,  dismissing  this 
controversy  till  we  meet  with  it  again  in  a  new^  dress  in  the 
twelfth  century^,  it  will  be  time  to  return,  and  inquire  into 
the  affairs  of  the  church  under  the  new  reign  of  king  Ethel- 
red. 

7.  About  this  time'  died  ^thelwold  bishop  of  Winchester,  984. 
whose  death  gave  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  the  new  colony  of 
^onks  which  he  had  placed  in  his  cathedral  church,  and 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  seculars  he  had  dispossessed ;  and 
both  sides  plied  their  interests  for  the  succession,  the  former 
in  hopes  to  fix  themselves,  the  others  in  prospect  of  being  re- 
stored. According  to  these  different  views,  whilst  the  mo- 
nastics solicited  for  the  succession  of  a  monk,  the  ecclesiastics 
laboured  to  put  that  trust  into  the  hands  of  a  secular :  but 
Dunstan,  who  had  also  a  great  share  in  the  loss  of  this  prelate, 
could  not  oversee  an  interest  which  lay  so  open,  and  therefore 
made  all  his  interest  for  Elphegus  abbot  of  Bath ;  who  sue-  — ^ 

ceeded  the  same  year  in  the  see  of  Winchester  to  the  joy  of 
the  monks  and  the  great  disappointment  of  the  ecclesiastics^. 


3  [See  below,  II,  ix,3.     And  on        '  [August   i,  984.    Sax.  ChroD. 

DuD«t.,    Angl. 


"  i_oee   oeiow,  ii,  i:k, 3.     /viiu  vu  *  |£vuguHi    i,   9( 

the  celibacy  of  the  English  clergfy  and  Flor.  Wigorn.] 

see  Kemble's   Saxons  in  England  ^  Eadmer.   Vit. 

B.  II,  ch.  ix,  pp.  439-447.]  Sacr.  II,  221. 
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Aethclred.  After  Dunstan  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  filled  that 
988.  chair  about  twenty-seven  years,  he  died  this  year,  leaving 
behind  him  the  title  of  the  father  and  restorer  of  the  English 
monks :  who,  to  give  them  their  due,  have  been  wanting  in 
no  kind  of  honour  or  gratitude  they  were  capable  of  paying 
to  his  memory ;  which  they  have  celebrated  in  such  extrava- 
gant strains,  as  if  all  the  perfections  in  the  world  were  cen- 
tered in  a  zeal  for,  and  esteem  of,  those  institutions.  Nor 
did  their  honours  stop  at  the  memory  of  this  prelate,  but  de- 
scended to  his  very  ashes,  and  in  time  gave  occasion  to  such 
notorious  impostures,  as  one  of  his  successors  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  expose  and  condemn. 

The  occasion  was  this.  The  corpse  of  Dunstan  was  buried 
at  Canterbury :  yet  about  the  eleventh  century ''  the  monks 
of  Glastonbury  pretended,  that  some  monks  of  that  abbey 
had  privately  stolen  from  Canterbury  the  bones  of  that  pre- 
late, and  carried  them  to  Glastonbury,  where  great  devotions 
were  paid  to  them  by  the  people,  and  great  miracles  said  to 
be  wrought  by  them.  This  bold  pretence  so  alarmed  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  that  Eadmer,  one  of  that  body,  was 
employed  to  show  their  mistake ;  and,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to 
this  purpose  about  the  year  1 1 24  to  the  monks  of  Glaston- 
bury, he  tells  them  that  the  coffiu  in  which  the  body  of  Dun- 
stan was  laid  was  entire  in  the  time  of  archbishop  Lanfranc, 
when,  by  reason  of  a  fire  which  happened  in  the  church  of 
Canterbury,  it  was,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  removed  and  deposited  in  another  place  ^.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  pretended  that  for 
an  hundred  years  they  had  been  in  possession  of  Dunstan'^s 
bones :  and  as  they  maintained  that  pretence,  so  they  con- 
tinued undisturbed  in  their  veneration  to  the  pretended  bones 
till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  when  they  caused 
a  new  shrine  to  be  made,  wherein  they  pretended  that  the 
bones  of  Dunstan  were  enshrined,  and  mighty  devotions  and 
great  oblations  were  paid  to  this  new  shrine.  This  was  so 
open  and  scandalous  an  imposture,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  that 
archbishop  Warham  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  confute  it ; 
and  in  order  thereunto  caused  the  grave  of  Dunstan  to  be 

3  [Rather,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ^  Eadtner.  Epist.  ad  Glaston., 
twelfth  century.]  Angl.  Sacr.  II,  322. 
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opened  the  twentieth  of  April  1508,  where  the  coffin  of  that  Aetheired. 
prelate  was  found  entire,  and  therein  such  of  his  bones,  and  9^8* 
all  the  unwasted  remains  of  his  flesh,  which  were  not  con- 
sumed with  time;  and,  having  caused  the  truth  of  this  dis- 
covery to  be  duly  attested,  sent  his  certificate  thereof,  together 
with  a  letter  of  his  own,  to  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury^.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  abbot  and  convent  persisted  in  their 
pretence;  and,  instead  of  suppressing  the  imposture,  they 
answered  the  archbishop,  that,  if  it  were  true  which  his  grace 
had  said  6,  yet,  if  they  should  forbear  showing  his  bones  to  the 
people,  and  forbid  their  worshipping  them,  they  should  be 
guilty  of  sacrilege  against  the  saint  and  the  boldest  wicked- 
ness against  God.  "  For'^  says  the  abbot,  "  whosoever  shall 
see  the  daily  concourse  of  people,  without  their  clothes,  and 
barefooted,  daily  praying,  would  without  doubt  say  to  us, 
what  is  said  by  Gamaliel  in  the  fifth  of  the  Acts,  Let  these 
men  alone,  lest  perhaps  ye  seem  to  fight  against  God"  7. 
Thus  was  their  sin  made  the  reason  for  the  continuance  of  it : 
so  hard  is  it  to  set  men  right  when  superstition  and  interest 
happen  to  be  on  a  side. 

8.  This  is  so  deplorable  an  instance  of  the  corruption  of 
the  English  church,  that  one  cannot  think  on  it  but  with 
sorrow,  nor  relate  it  without  regret ;  and  it  had  not  been 
inserted  here,  but  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  be  forward  in 
crediting  men  who  abandon  themselves  to  superstition  and 
mistaken  instances  of  zeal  and  holiness,  and  to  give  him  a 
taste  what  he  might  expect,  could  one  permit  one's  self  to 
mark  out  the  extravagancies  which  pass  for  history  amongst 
some  men. 

This  being  said  of  archbishop  Dunstan,  it  will  be  time  to 
return  to  the  affairs  which  succeeded  upon  his  death.    Ethel- 

6  [Scrutin.   et]    Epist.  Warham,  Epist.  Abbat.  Glaston.,  Angl.  Sacr. 

Angl.  Sacr.  H,  [227,]  229.  H,  230.] 

*  [The   abbot   allows   that   there         7  "  Quicunque  enira  praesens  cer- 

may  be  some  small  remains,  "  tan-  neret  assiduum  concursum  populi, 

turn  quasdam  minutias",  of  Dunstan  vestibus  exuti,  nudis  pedibus,  quo- 

atCanterbury,but  strenuously  main-  tidie  supplicantis,  diceret  nobis  pro- 

taina  that  the  principal  part  of  them,  culdubio  id  quod  Actuum  quinto  a 

"  ossa  ejus  majora  et  finniora",  are  at  Gamaliele  dictum  legitur,  Sinite  illos, 

Glastonbury :  and  this  is  the  point  ne  forte  et  Deo  repugnare  videa- 

to  which  his  words,  "  quod  si  verum  mini."     Ibid.  331. 
sit",  "and  if  this  be  true",  refer. 
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Aethelrcd.  gar,  late  abbot  of  tbe  New  Monastery  in  Winchester,  and  at 
988.  this  time  bishop  of  AVinchester,  succeeded  to  the  chair  of 
Canterbury  the  year  following ;  but  dying  the  same  year, 
our  historians  are  not  agreed  who  succeeded,  some  confidently 
pronouncing  in  favour  of  Siricius,  others  of  Elfricus ;  but  a 
late  learned  antiquary  determines  positively  on  the  side  of 
Siricius  '. 
992.  The  great  friend  of  Dunstan  and  the  fierce  enemy  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  Oswald,  archbishop  of  York  and  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, did  not  long  survive  Dunstan ;  but  dying  this  year, 
Aldulf  abbot  of  Peterborough  succeeded  in  both  those  sees; 
a  corruption,  as  Monsieur  Du  Pin  well  observes,  which  had 
its  original  in  this  age  -,  and  in  England  was  begun  by  the 
patrons  of  the  monastics.  Dunstan  first  led  the  way,  holding 
at  once  the  bishoprics  of  Worcester  and  London,  and  was 
followed  herein  by  the  two  forementioned  prelates  ;  a  practice 
which  would  have  been  thought  an  unpardonable  irregularity 
amongst  the  ancients :  but  whether  it  was  that  they  had  not 
men  that  they  could  trust  in  those  stations,  or  whether  it  was 
that  the  unaccountable  zeal  for  the  monastic  institutions 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  such  helps,  or  the  ambition 
they  are  so  forward  to  blame  in  other  men  that  occasioned 
this  irregular  practice,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Nor  did  the  monks  only  break  through  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  but  broke  in  upon  that  order  to  whom  the  care 
of  God's  church  was  principally  committed,  and,  to  raise 
themselves  above  the  place  their  predecessors  had  held  in  the 
church,  gave  beginning  to  those  practices  and  opinions  which 
lessened  that  apostolic  institution  of  bishops.  For  one  the 
least  conversant  in  the  ecclesiastic  story  cannot  but  observe 
that  it  was  the  monastics  which  first  broke  in  upon  the  vene- 
ration the  best  ages  of  the  church  ever  paid  to  that  order  of 
men,  and  in  time  not  only  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
obedience  due  to  their  bishops,  but  usurped  a  great  part  of 
their  power,  insulted  their  persons  and  their  order,  and  broke 
the  measures  of  government  established  by  the  best  ages  of 

•  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr,  I,   103.  Aelfric    subscribes    as    archbishop 

[Charters  confi|Tn  Wharton's  opi-  elect.     Cod.  Diplom.  687,  692,] 
nion.     In  994  Sigeric  subscribes  as         '  Du  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  X, 

archbishop     of    Canterbury,     and  p.  68. 
Aelfric  as  bishop  of  Wilton  :  in  995 
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the  catholic  church.      But  though  the  observation  of  the  Aethelred. 
learned  Du  Pin  has  led  me  thus  far,  it  will  be  time  enough     99a. 
to  consider  this  matter  particularly,  when  we  come  to  relate 
the  disturbances  they  gave  to  the  whole  western  church  in 
setting  up  pretences  to  be  exempted  from  the  authority  of 
their  bishops '. 

9.  ]3ut  I  cannot  end  my  reflections  on  this  century  without 
making  the  same  observation  of  the  church  of  England  in 
particular  which  Monsieur  Du  Pin  does  of  this  century  in 
general,  that  the  church  had  little  trouble  from  doctrinal 
disputes  in  this  age,  but  her  councils  were  chiefly  employed 
in  the  settlement  of  tithes,  in  censuring  those  who  usurped 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  in  prohibiting  the  marriages 
of  near  relations ;  and,  I  must  add,  some  of  them  in  dis- 
countenancing the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  for  so  I  suppose 
that  writer  means  by  censuring  churchmen  who  kept  concu-  '^ 
bines'  :  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  that  was  spent 
in  discountenancing  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  in  an  epistle 
of  pope  Leo  the  Seventh  it  appears  that  the  French  and 
German  clergy  of  this  age  were  generally  married-.  And 
Mezeray  saith  of  the  French  clergy  in  the  preceding  age, 
that  for  the  most  part  it  was  lewdness,  not  chastity,  that 
made  some  of  them  omit  it ;  for  that  the  best  of  the  clergy 
were  those  that  married-^. 

Notwithstanding  what  Monsieur  Du  Pin  had  observed 
before  of  the  freedom  of  this  age  from  disputes  about  matters 
of  faith,  he  observes  from  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Odo  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  that  there  were  some  clergymen  in  Eng- 
land in  this  century  "  who  positively  affirmed,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  on  the  altar  retained  the  very  same  substance  after 
consecration,  and  that  they  were  only  the  representation  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  his  real  body 
and  blood";  but  upon  a  prayer  of  Odo,  that  God  would 
show  the  very  substance  of  those  mysteries,  some  drops  of 
blood  issued  out  of  the  consecrated  bread;  which,  says 
Monsieur  Du  Pin  from  that  author,  so  convinced  "those  who 

3  [Seebelow,  II,  iii,  6 — 9;  xi.]       during  the  period  936-039.] 

"iezeray,  Hist,  de  France,  1.  IX, 


1  bu  Pin,  ibid.  3  Mezerajr, 

2  Concil.  Labbe  IX,  598,  [Mansi     "  -      ' 
XVIII,  379.      Leo  VIl  was  pope 
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A«theire<i.  doubted  of  the  real  presence  of  tlie  body  of  Jesus  Christ  iu 
992.  the  eucharist",  that  "  they  abjured  their  error"*.  But  it  is 
well  observed  by  the  learned  annotator  on  the  life  of  Odo, 
that  Osbern  the  writer  thereof  was  the  dependant  and  crea- 
ture of  archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  laboured  to  introduce  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  into  England  ;  and  this  gives 
great  probability  to  the  opinion  of  that  learned  antiquary, 
that  the  aforesaid  story  was  a  fiction  of  Osbern,  designed  to 
give  the  reputation  of  antiquity  to  the  new  doctrine  of 
Lanfranc '''. 

10.  So  that  if  the  aforesaid  learned  historian  had  thought 
fit  to  abide  by  his  former  observation,  or  have  carried  it 
further  and  said  that  the  clergy  of  England  in  this  age 
denied  the  corporal  presence,  and  have  passed  by  this  story 
of  Odo,  his  history  would  have  agreed  better  with  itself  and 
with  the  English  history,  and  his  observation  would  have 
been  much  more  suitable  to  the  candour  and  true  judgment 
which  are  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  that  learned 
writer.  For  in  all  probability  the  controversy  about  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  had  hitherto  made  no 
impressions  on  the  English  church :  but,  as  they  continued 
in  the  ancient  doctrine,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  continued 
the  ancient  way  of  speaking  of  the  holy  elements;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  expect  to  hear  any  thing  of  transubstan- 
tiation. For  they  who  pretend  to  the  antiquity  of  that 
doctrine  cannot  but  own,  that  the  mode  and  form  of  speaking 
used  by  Paschasius'  and  those  who  followed  him  in  this 
controversy  were  before  unknown  to  the  Christian  church,  at 
least  not  used  therein ;  and  so  much  that  leai-ned  author 
owns  to  be  confessed  by  the  learned  Mabillon,  whose  words 
he  quotes  to  that  purpose  2. 

Certain  it  is  that  Odo  archbishop  of  Canterbury  died  about 


4  Du  Pio,  ibid.  p.  66.  Osbern.  applicable  to  the  one  as  to  the  other, 

fEadmer.]  Vit.  Odon.,  Angl.  Sacr.  with  the  exception  that  KaJmer  was 

II,  83,  83.  a  pupil  and  follower  of  archbishop 

*  Angl.  Sacr.  11,83,  not.  [Wharton  Anselm.] 
afterwards  was  convinced  that  the         '  [See  before,  xvii,  13,  note  a.] 
biograjiher  of  archbiHhop  Oda  was         2  i)u  pin,  ibid.  Cent.  IX,  p.  71, 

not  Osbern  but  Eadmer.     See  the  [citing     Mabillon,    Act.    Benedict, 

preface  to  his  second  volume  p.  x,  Ssec.  IV,  par.  ii,  Prsef.  53.] 
^  vii.     His  remarks,  however,  are  as 
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the  year  956=^ ;  and,  if  the  aforesaid  miracle  before  that  time  Aethebed. 
had  determined  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  99*  • 
one  would  not  have  expected  that  homilies  appointed  to  be 
read  in  the  church  of  England  fifty  years  after  ^,  (and  these, 
if  Monsieur  Du  Pin  be  not  mistaken,  composed  by  iElfric 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^,)  should  assert  a  doctrine  directly 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  yet  this 
was  the  case,  if  that  author  himself  be  not  mistaken.  And 
indeed,  however  the  aforesaid  writer  of  Odo's  life  may  pretend 
that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  received  in  his 
time  in  England,  the  account  of  iElfric's  works  from  Monsieur 
Du  Pin  himself^  will  give  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
unknown  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Therefore  it  will  be  fit  to  defer  the  consideration  of  this 
controversy  till  that  time",  and  return  to  observe  the  trans- 
actions which  conclude  the  present  age. 

11.  And  here  we  have  a  story  so  jejune  and  empty,  that,  995. 
excepting  what  is  said  of  the  death  of  Sigeric  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  advancement  of  iElfric  ^  to  his  chair  in 
the  compass  of  this  year,  there  is  little  or  nothing  one  can 
challenge  to  the  history  of  the  church,  whilst  those  of  the 
state  have,  God  knows,  a  great  deal  too  much.  And  yet  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  former ;  for  the  historians  of 
the  state  have  nothing  to  remember  but  what  we  have  reason 
to  wish  had  never  been,  the  desolation  and  misery  and  shame 
of  our  country ;  for  the  Danes  about  this  time  burnt  our 
cities,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  filled  the  nation  with  ra- 
pines, massacres,  and  blood.  And  as  if  God  had  not  thought 
this  punishment  enough  to  the  English  nation,  nor  his  venge- 
ance had  its  full  measure  without  our  ancestors  becoming 
parties  to  their  own  shame  and  undoing,  he  gave  them  up  to 
sloth  and  folly,  to  treachery  and  falsehood :  and  thus  they 
broke  their  own  measures,  blasted  their  designs,  and  defeated 
their  own  arms  ;  and,  instead  of  a  bold  and  generous  defence 

*  [In  958.     See  before,  xix,  10,     i,  note  4.] 

note  4.]  «  [Dupm,  ibid.  Cent,  X,  p.  66.] 

*  [Aelfric's   homilies  were  pub-         7  Tgee  below,  I,  xxi,  3-8.I 
lisheu  within  the  period  990-995;         1  [ITiis    Aelfric    was   bishop    of 
for  both  books  were  dedicated  to  >yilton  or  Rarasbury  when  Sigeric 
archbishop  Sigeric]  died,  as  Sigeric  himself  had  been.] 

^  [On  this  point  see  below,  1.  xxi, 
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Aethclrcd.  of  themselves,  they  gave  the  Danes  great  suras  to  buy  their 
995'  pence,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  to  buy  their  undoing;  for  this 
reproachful  evidence  of  their  want  of  courage  still  drew  new 
enemies  upon  them,  and  brought  them  to  such  a  pass,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century  they  were  forced  to  com- 
pound, and  yield  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians. 

12.  And  it  is  not  without  grounds  that  some  of  our  histo- 
rians ascribe  the  wretched  defence  of  the  English,  and  their 
dishonourable  submission,  to  that  zeal  for  the  monastic  insti- 
_,  tutions,  which  had  exhausted  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 

—  emasculated  her  people'.     Certain  it  is  that  these  are  causes 

which  have  a  natural  tendence  to  such  effects :  and,  when  the 
same  spirit  prevailed  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  Bede  did  not  stick  to  say,  that  it  rendered  so 
many  men  unfit  for  arms,  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  there 
would  not  be  men  enough  to  defend  their  country 2.  And 
the  event  was  answerable  :  for  before  the  end  of  that  century 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  had  settled  themselves  in  Eng- 
land^ ;  and  by  the  time  that  Alfred  came  to  the  crown,  which 
was  in  the  year  872^,  they  were  in  a  manner  masters  of  all 
England. 

But  the  writer  of  that  prince's  life  observes,  that  about  that 
time  that  king  Alfred  came  to  the  crown  the  monasteries  of 
England  were  not  only  generally  ruined,  but  also  that  the 
English  nation  was  l)ecome  so  averse  to  the  monastic  life, 
that  when  that  prince  had  built  a  monastery  he  was  forced  to 
send  to  France  and  Flanders  to  get  men  to  fill  it^.  The 
reason  of  this  one  would  not  pretend  to  say :  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  from  that  time  a  warlike  spirit  begun  to  revive  in 
the  English  nation ;  insomuch  that  during  the  reign  of  that 
prince  they  beat  the  Danes  in  so  many  battles,  that  before 
the  end  of  this  prince's  reign  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
driven  out  of  England,  and  the  remainder  forced  to  accept  of 
such  terms  of  submission  as  that  prince  thought  fit  to  give 
them. 

'  Biady,  Hist.  Engl.  I,  222  A.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe  H,  18-20.] 

2  Bed.  Epist.  aB  Ecgbert.  [cited  ^  [Rather,  in  the  year  871.] 
before,  x,  10,  note  4.]  ^  [See  before,  xvii,  1 1,  notes  3, 4.] 

3  [Consult    Lappenberg's    Hist. 
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Thus  stood  the  affairs  of  the  English  at  the  death  of  king  Aethelred. 
Alfred  in  the  year  900 :  and  in  some  tolerable  quiet  did  things  995* 
continue  for  about  forty  years  after,  about  which  time  the 
monastic  spirit  revived  again  ;  and  in  a  course  of  about  forty 
years'  continuance  the  building,  endowing,  and  adorning  of 
religious  houses  drew  away  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  and  de- 
prived the  public  of  abundance  of  useful  persons,  and  (which 
is,  it  may  be,  more  than  all  the  rest)  influenced  the  public 
counsels,  and  turned  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to  such  sort  of 
pilgrimages  and  penances  as  might  raise  the  honour  of  those 
foundations,  but  did  at  the  same  time  call  men  to  sloth  and 
ease  and  the  neglect  of  warlike  discipline  and  order. 

13.  If  these  were  not  the  immediate  causes  of  the  miseries 
which  at  this  time  overspread  the  English  nation,  certain  it 
is  that  after  this  monastic  spirit  had  thus  prevailed  for  about 
forty  years  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  made  new  attempts 
upon  England,  and  about  the  year  991  had  a  ^um  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  given  them  by  the  English  to  obtain  their 
peace :  about  three  or  four  years  after  they  had  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  about  the  year  loocj  the  sum  of  four  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  and  a  yearly  tribute;  the  year  IC07 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  the  year  1012  forty-eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  six  years  after  seventy-two  thousand  pounds; 
and  all  to  buy  their  peaces  In  short,  from  the  latter  end  of 
this  century  till  the  Norman  conquest  England  was  a  con- 
tempt and  a  prey  to  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and  the 
Normans ;  and  was  never  able  to  defend  itself,  till  the  Nor- 
man revolution  put  the  defence  of  England  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  English.  And  it  is  evident  that  when  the  Norman 
vigour  had  spent  itself,  and  the  monastic  spirit  grew  up  again, 
the  strength  of  the  nation  was  so  visibly  weakened  thereby, 
that  the  outrages  offered  to  Henry  the  First  and  Second,  to 
king  John,  and  the  insults  and  contempts  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  several  ages  received  from  Rome,  were,  if  not  en- 
tirely yet  chiefly,  owing  to  that  spirit,  which  made  so  much 
of  the  wealth  of  England  and  so  many  men  useless  to  the 
crown,  and  drew  so  great  an  interest  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  power. 

'  [Sax.Chron.,  Flor.Wigbm.,  an.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  "a 
991,  994,  I0O3,  1007,  1012,  1018.    yearly  tribute".] 
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Aethelred.  Though  I  have  digressed  thus  far,  to  show  that  it  is  not 
995'  'withoiit  grounds  that  our  late  historians  ascribe  the  miseries 
which  about  this  time  fell  upon  England  to  the  monastic 
spirit  and  the  consequences  thereof,  yet  the  methods  of 
providence  are  so  unsearchable,  that  one  must  not  pretend  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  God  has  reserved  to  himself.  Therefore, 
without  pretending  to  fix  the  reasons  of  those  calamities 
which  so  long  exercised  the  patience  of  the  English  nation,  I 
shall  content  myself  to  pursue  the  steps  and  motions  thereof, 
and  leave  to  other  men  the  honour  of  ascertaining  the  reason 
and  occasions  of  those  heavy  judgments. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

AB   ANNO     lOOI    AD   ANNUM    IO37. 

1.  King  Ethelred  marries  Emma,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Normandy.  MUric 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  composed  a  body  of  homilies. 

2.  Homilies  of  ^Ifric  received  into  the  church,  and  appointed  to  be 
read  :  the  necessity  thereof.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  for  Easter-day  is 
the  holy  sacrament. 

3.  The  controversy  about  that  holy  rite  occasioned  by  the  figurative 
way  of  speaking  used  in  the  eastern  nations. 

4.  Paschasius'  new  way  of  speaking  of  the  sacrament  begins  the 
controversy  on  that  subject  in  the  western  church.  Ratramus  writes 
against  him. 

5.  Scotus  employed  to  write  on  the  same  subject.  Church  of  England 
had  no  share  in  this  controversy. 

6.  Doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  as  stated  in  the  homily  of  the 
sacrament,  contrary  to  that  of  transubstantiation. 

7.  Agreement  betwixt  this  sermon  and  the  book  of  Ratramnus,  The 
canons  and  ])rayer8  of  the  church  of  England  agree  with  the  homilies. 

8.  Keeping  of  the  elements  consecrated  on  Easter-day,  and  also  private 
masses,  forbid  by  the  church  of  England  :  the  reason  of  that  prohibition. 

9.  MUnc  archbishop  of  Canterbury  attempts  to  persuade  the  clergy  to 
renounce  their  wives.  He  thrusts  the  married  canons  out  of  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury. 

10.  A  council  meets  at  Ensham.  The  occasion  and  result  of  that 
council. 

11.  The  fleet  and  army  of  king  Ethelred  come  to  nothing.  Swane 
king  of  Denmark  forces  Ethelred  to  send  the  queen  and  his  sons  to 
Normandy,  and  atl&st  to  fly  thither  himself. 

12.  Swane  dies.  Ethelred  recalled,  and  resumes  his  kingdom.  He 
dies. 
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13.  Canutus  king  of  Denmark  received  as  king  of  England.  The 
English  line  put  by  the  crown. 

14.  Canutus  crowned  by  Lyving  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  grants 
great  privileges  to  the  church  and  see  of  Canterbury.  Christianity 
corrupted  by  the  converted  Danes. 

15.  Canute  forced  to  make  laws  against  idolatry  and  superstition. 
Pilgrimages,  visiting  shrines,  and  a  great  zeal  for  relics  prevail.  ITiese 
corruptions  occasioned  by  the  imperfect  conversions  of  the  Danes. 

1.  ivING  Ethelred  had  reigned  about  two  and  twenty  Aethelred. 
years  when  this  century  begun ;  but  his  reign  had  been  one  1 00 1 . 
continued  scene  of  war  and  embroilment,  and  so  far  had  he 
and  his  nobility  abandoned  themselves  to  sloth  and  trifling, 
that  his  views  were  at  this  time  very  unpromising.  However, 
that  he  might  not  be  altogether  wanting  to  his  interest,  his 
queen  Elgiva^  dying,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself 
by  a  marriage  about  this  time  with  Emma  daughter  to 
Richard  duke  of  Normandy  -,  hoping  by  the  interest  of  that 


'  [The  history  of  Aethelred's  first 
wife  is  so  uncertain,  that  some 
writers  have  even  spoken  of  his 
unlucky  successor  Edmund  Ironside 
as  illegitimate.  Her  very  name  is 
doubtful.  Florence  in  one  place 
calls  her  Aelfgiva,  which  was  the 
name  assumed  by  her  successor 
Emma ;  but  in  his  genealogical 
table  he  calls  her  Aelfgitha.  Lap- 
penberg  (II,  163)  says  her  name 
was  Aelflaed;  but  he  gives  no  au- 
thority for  his  assertion,  and  the 
corrupt  reading  which  he  corrects 
in  his  note  disguises  the  name  of 
Aethelred's  mother  Aelfthryth,  not 
of  his  wife,  as  Lappenberg  himself 
afterwards  saw  when  editing  Adam 
of  Bremen  in  Monum.  German. 
Histor.  Pertz  IX,  (Scriptor.  VII,) 
324.  Many  of  Aethelred's  charters 
are  subscribed  by  his  sons,  and 
several  by  his  motner ;  but  none  by 
any  queen  of  his  own  until  after  his 
mother's  death,  which  had  happened 
in  1002.  Cod.  Diplom.  707.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  will  of  Aethel- 
stan  Aetheling,  made  about  1015, 
which  speaks  of  his  father,  his  grand- 
mother, his  foster-mother,  and  two 
of  his  brothers,  yet  makes  no  men- 
tion of  his  mother.  Cod.  Diplom. 
722.] 

VOL.  r. 


2  [Emma  was  daughter  of 
Richard  I,  sister  of  Richard  II, 
dukes  of  Normandy :  and  Inett, 
according  to  his  own  chronology, 
ought  to  have  written  "  sister"  in- 
stead of  "  daughter"  in  the  text,  as 
indeed  he  has  written  it  in  his  table 
of  contents;  for  Richard  I  died  in 
996.  Florence  and  nearly  all  our 
writers  place  Emma's  marriage  in 
1002;  and  that  is  the  first  year  in 
which  her  signature  (under  her 
Saxon  name  Aelfgyfu,  which  she 
gracefully  took  on  coming  to  Eng- 
land) is  found  among  the  subscrip- 
tions of  any  charter.  Cod.  Diplom. 
I  2q6.  Roger  Wendover,  who  speaks 
of  her,  not  only  as  married,  but  as 
having  given  birth  to  her  two  sons 
before  the  year  990,  seems  to  have 
misunderstood  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Gest.  Reg.  II,  §§  165,  166, 
ed.  Hardy,  whose  narrative  he  was 
evidently  trying  to  follow,  but  who 
does  not  in  this  place  relate  the 
events  in  chronological  order.  The 
deed  which  purports  to  be  a  grant 
of  land  and  other  things  from  "/Elf- 
gyva  Ymma  regina"  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  in  997,  Cod.  Diplom. 
697,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 
suspicious  document ;  es|)eciully  if 
credit  is   to  be   given  to  Thorne'a 
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Aethelred.  priuce  to  put  a  stop  .to  the  attempts  of  the  Danes :  but  this 
I002.    promising  expectance  came  to  nothing;  on  the  contrary,  that 
match  opened  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  his  posterity  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Normans. 

But  amidst  the  distractions  of  the  state  God  was  pleased 
to  raise  up  some  considerable  men  in  the  church,  amongst 
^  whom  iElfric,  at  this  time  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has 
deservedly  the  first  place  ;  and,  if  he  be  not  mistaken  for 
that  ^Ifric  who  was  archbishop  of  York  some  time  after, 
and  the  works  of  the  latter  applied  to  him,  he  was  the 
greatest  Englishman  that  had  ever  filled  that  chair.  But  a 
late  very  learned  and  judicious  antiquary  in  his  dissertation 
on  that  subject  gives  great  reason  to  think  that  the  writings 
of  ^Elfric,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grammarian,  and  the 
composer  of  the  sermons  and  canons  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  ^Elfric's,  were  the  works  of  the  later  .^Ifric,  or 
Alfricus  Putta,  who  was  made  archbishop  of  York  about  the 
year  1023  ^  :  but,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  of  that  learned 
writer  to  the  contrary,  the  former  .^Ifric,  at  this  time  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  has  generally  had  the  honour  of  being 
thought  the  compiler  of  the  aforesaid  works*. 

story  cited  below,  §  9,  note  4.  It  himself  merely  as  an  abbot.  Nei- 
ls however  asserted  in  the  Short  ther  can  he  have  been  the  Aelfric 
Chronicle  of  Tours,  that  in  the  who  was  archbishop  of  York  during 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hugh  1023-1051  :  for  this  archbishop  was 
Capet,  that  is,  in  the  year  ending  previously  praepositus  or  prior  of 
July  3,  991,  "  RichardusfiliusGuil-  Winchester,  as  Florence  and  other 
lelmi  ducis  Normanniae  filiam  suam  chroniclers  inform  us ;  whereas  the 
Emmam  dedit  Elfredo  regi  Angliae".  homilist  left  Winchester  for  Ceme 
Bouquet,  Recueil  des  Historians,  X,  before  990,  and  was  afterwards  an 
225.]  abbot.     Abbot  indeed  is  the  highest 

3  Wharton,  Angl.Sacr.  1, 125-134.  title  assumed  by  him  in  any  of  his 

4  [The  name  of  Aelfric  was   so     writings ;  for  where   he  has  been 
■    common,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to    thought  to  call  himself  a  bishop,  he 

distinguish  individuals  who  bore  it,  was  speaking,  as  he  himself  explains, 

whetheramong  the  laityor  the  clergy,  in  the  name  of  that  bishop  for  whom 

It  is  clear  however  that  the  gramma-  he  was  writing.    But  the  monastery 

rian  and  homihst  was  not  the  arch-  over  which  he  presided  cannot  be  as- 

bishop  of  Canterbury :  for  that  arch-  certained.      Inere  was  an  Aelfric 

bishop  was  trannlated  from  the  see  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,   and  another 

of  Wilton  or  Ramsbury  to  Canter-  of  Malmesbury ;  and  the  homilist 

bury  in  995,  whereas  in  addressing  has  been  mistaken  for  them  both, 

to  archbishop  Wulfstan  of  York  two  It  has  also   been   thought  that  he 

pastoral  epistles  oc  charges  which  was  really  abbot  of  the  monastery  at 

ne  wrote  for  his  use  not  earlier  than  Ensham  in  Oxfordshire,  for  which 

the  year  I CX33  the  homilist  describes  his  patron  Aethclmaer  obtained   a 
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2.  But  what  is  past  dispute  is  enough  to  my  present  Aetheired. 
purpose,  without  entering  into  controversy  to  whom  the  1002. 
honour  of  composing  the  sermons  aforesaid  does  belong :  for 
when  the  performances  of  private  men  are  received  into  a 
church,  and  by  the  authority  thereof  take  place  amongst  the 
public  and  standing  offices  of  that  church,  the  doctrines 
contained  therein  are  no  longer  the  sentiments  of  private 
men,  but  are  to  be  reputed  the  doctrines  of  that  church, 
which  by  that  reception  renders  itself  accountable  for  them. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  that  affair  the  order  of  time  calls 
me  to  remember. 

The  miseries  the  English  nation  had  for  some  time  groaned 
under  had  occasioned  so  general  a  decay  of  learning,  that  the 
inferior  clergy  were  not  thought  fit  altogether  to  be  trusted 
with  the  instruction  of  their  people ;  and  therefore,  the 
better  to  provide  against  the  dangers  which  might  arise  either 
from  their  neglect  or  insufficiency,  courses  of  sermons  or 
homilies,  containing  an  account  of  such  doctrinal  points  and 
practical  duties  as  were  most  necessary  for  their  belief  and 
instruction,  had  from  time  to  time  been  received  into  the 
church.  It  is  probable  this  was  the  case  of  those  homilies 
which  had  been  collected  by  Alcuinus  in  the  eighth  century 
and  are  yet  extant  in  the  works  of  that  learned  writer ' :  and 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  great  number  of  homilies, 
composed  by  .^Ifric,  who  for  his  gi'eat  merit  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Canterbury  2,  were  appointed  to  be  read 
in  the  churches  of  England.  Amongst  which  there  is  a 
sermon  or  discourse  on  the  blessed  sacrament,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches  on  Easter-day,  the  better 
to  prepare  the  people  for  the  receiving  of  the  holy  sacrament. 

charter  of   foundation    from    king  '   [Tliis    collection    of    homilies, 

Aetheired   in  100,5   (Cod.  Diplom.  which  was  printed  several  times  in 

714),  and  for  which  Aelfric  drew  up  the  sixteenth  century,  was  compiled 

the  abridgment   of  bishop   Aethel-  by  order  of  Charlemagne  towards 

wold's  rules  which  remains  among  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  not 

archbishop      Parker's      MSS.     at  however  by  Alcuin,  but  by  Paul  the 

C.C.C.C.  no.  265.    But  his  letter  to  son  of  Wamefrid,  a  monk  of  Monte 

the  monks  of  Ensham,  prefixed  to  Casino,  commonly  called  Paul  the 

the  abridgment,  which  is  printed  at  Deacon.     See    Alcuini    Opera    ed. 

length  in    Wanley's    Catalogue    at  Froben.  vol.  II,  p.  459.] 

p.  110,  seems  rather  to  have  been  2  [But   see   before,  §  i,  note  4. 

addressed  to  them  by  one  who  was  See  also  ch.  xx,  §  10,  note  4.] 
not  a  member  of  their  society.] 
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Aethelred.  And  because  this  sermon  gives  us  the  best  view  of  the  present 
1 002.  sense  of  the  church  of  England  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  and  it  is  with  mighty  assurance  that  tlie 
advocates  of  transubstantiation  plead  antiquity,  and  charge 
the  present  church  of  England  with  departing  from  the 
ancient  church,  it  will  be  requisite  to  set  this  matter  in  its 
true  light,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  to  look  a  little  backward, 
and  observe  the  rise  and  motions  of  this  controversy,  and 
then  one  may  be  able  to  judge  on  which  side  the  novelty 
lies. 

3.  The  better  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  men  a  just  idea  of 
things  invisible,  the  eastern  nations  made  great  use  of  the 
objects  of  sense;  and  this  occasioned  the  parabolical  and 
figurative  way  of  speaking  which  is  visible  in  all  the  eastern 
writers.  Accordingly  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  give  his  disci- 
ples a  right  apprehension  of  the  offices  he  was  to  perform, 
sometimes  calls  himself  the  shepherd,  the  vine,  the  way,  the 
truth,  the  life,  and  the  resurrection,  and  the  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven  ;  and  continuing  the  same  way  of  speaking, 
when  he  instituted  the  holy  sacrament,  he  called  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  his  body  and  blood.  But,  if  the  common- 
ness of  this  way  of  speaking  had  not  put  it  out  of  doubt  what 
he  meant,  it  was  impossible  for  those  who  were  eyewitnesses 
to  this  institution,  and  saw  his  natural  body  before  their  eyes, 
to  conceive  that  Christ  meant,  or  that  they  did  eat.  the  body 
which  was  sitting  at  table  with  them.  And  therefore,  though 
the  first  ages  continued  the  same  way  of  speaking  of  the  holy 
elements,  and,  when  there  was  occasion  for  it,  spoke  of  that 
holy  institution  with  the  most  profound  reverence  and  the 
highest  expressions  of  love  and  devotion,  yet,  whenever  they 
explained  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  that  sacrament, 
they  ever  spoke  of  it,  as  all  the  eastern  nations  must  neces- 
sarily understand  it,  as  figurative  and  relative. 

4.  This  way  of  speaking  was  continued  down  to  the  ninth 
century,  when  Paschasius  '  a  monk  and  after  abbot  of  Cor- 
bey  in  France,  undertaking  to  explain  the  manner  of  Chrisfs 
presence  in  the  holy  sacrament,  introduced  a  way  of  speaking 
before  unknown  to  the  Christian  church ;  and,  instead  of 
saying,  as  the  ancients  had  ever  done,  that  the  holy  elements 

'  [See  before,  xvii,  13,  note  a.] 
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were  the  figures  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  which  were  Aethelml. 
really,  and  to  all  those  holy  purposes  to  which  our  Lord  de-  looa. 
signed  them,  present  in  the  holy  sacrament,  but  under  the 
veil  of  material  bread  and  wine,  he  presumes  thus  to  express 
himself:  "  That  although  in  the  sacrament  there  be  the 
figure  of  bread  and  wine,  yet  we  must  believe  it  after  conse- 
cration to  be  nothing  else  but  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ". 
And  explaining  himself  he  adds,  "  It  is  no  other  flesh  than 
that  which  was  born  of  Mary,  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  rose 
again  from  the  grave"  -.  Sirmondus,  who,  as  bishop  Ussher 
observes,  asserts  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church, 
does  yet  own  that  Paschasius  began  this  way  of  speaking  -^ ; 
and  Mabillon  follows  him  in  that  opinion  K 

However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  opinion  of  Paschasius 
gave  great  offence  to  the  church  of  France ;  and,  by  the 
appointment  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Ratraranus,  a  monk  likewise 
of  the  abbey  of  Corbey,  wrote  an  answer  to  Paschasius,  or 
rather  to  the  question  of  that  prince  upon  the  occasion 
thereof''.  The  question  was,  "Whether  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  which  in  the  church  is  received  by  the  mouth  of 
the  faithful,  be  celebrated  in  a  mystery,  or  in  the  truth  ?  and 
whether  it  be  the  same  body  which  was  borri  of  Mary,  which 
did  suffer,  was  dead  and  buried,  and  which,  rising  again  and 
ascending  into  heaven,  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  ?"  ^  The  question  being  thus  stated  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  Ratramnus  returned  this  answer :  that  "  the  bread  and 
[the]  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  figuratively"; 
that  "  for  the  substance  of  the  creatures,  that  which  they 
were  before  consecration,  the  same  are  they  also  afterward"  ; 
that  "  they  are  called  the  Lord's  body  and  [the  Lord's] 
blood,  because  they  take  the  name  of  that  thing  of  which 

2  [Thus  cited  from  Paschas.  Rad-  ''  [Mabillon,  Act.  Benedict.  Saec. 
bert.  de  Corp.  et  Sang.  Dom.  c.  i,  IV,  par.  II,  Praef.  /",2,  cited  by]  Du 
in  the  Historical  Dissertation  pre-  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  IX,  p.  71. 
fixed  to  "  The  book  of  Bertram  or  '•  Liber  Ratramni  de  Coniore  et 
Ratramnus  concerning  the  Body  Sanguine  Domini,  Praefatio  [Autho- 
and  Blood  of  the  Lord"  ed.  Hop-  ris]  p.  4,  ed.  [Hopkins],  Lond. 
kins  1686,  p.  Ixxix.]  [1686.     See  the  llistorical  Disser- 

3  rSinnond.  in  Vit.  Radbert.  cited  tation  prefixed,  pi).  Ixxviii,  Ixxxvi.] 
by]  Ussher,  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  p.         <'  [iJssher,  ibia.  p.  75  ed.  1625, 
74  [ed.  1635,  Works  vol.  Ill,   p.  p.  83  ed.  Elrington.J 

83,  ed.  Elrington.] 
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Aethelred.  they  are  a  sacrament" ;  and  that  "  there  is  a  great  difference 
1 002.  betwixt  the  mystery  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  which 
is  taken  now  by  the  faithful  in  the  churchy  and  that  which 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  suffered,  which  was 
buried,  which  rose  again,  which  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father^'  7. 

5.  It  seems  probable  that  Johannes  Scotus  ^  was  like- 
wise by  the  same  emperor  engaged  in  this  controversy. 
And  yet,  whilst  this  controversy  made  a  noise  and  gave  some 
disquiet  to  the  church  of  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  church  of 
England  had  no  share  in  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
continued  quiet,  in  possession  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  till 
the  latter  end  of  this  century,  when  Lanfranc  first  intro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In  the  mean  time, 
to  judge  truly  of  the  present  sense  of  the  church  of  England, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  return  to  the  homily  of  iElfric  which 
occasioned  this  digression. 

A  course  of  sermons  being  composed  or  turned  into  Eng- 
lish by  that  prelate,  the  subject  of  that  sermon  which  was 
appointed  to  be  read  to  the  people  of  England  on  Easter-day 
was  the  holy  sacrament ;  where  we  may  expect  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  if  it  was  at  this  time  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  church.  This  homily  is  still  in  manuscript  in 
the  public  library  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  library  of  Bennet 
College  in  Cambridge ;  and  was  long  since  published  in  the 
English  tongue'-,  and  since  both  in  Saxon   and  Latin  by 

7  [Ibid.     Ussher  cites  the  qiies-  2  [Jt  was  first  published  in  1566 

lions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  these  or  1567,  with  the  sanction  at  least 

extracts  which  embody  the  answer  of  archbishop  Parker,  in  "  A  Testi- 

to  them,  from  the  Cologne  edition  monie   of  Antiquitie,  shewing   the 

of  Ratramnus   published   in   1551.  auncient  faj'th  in  the  church  of  Eng- 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  give  land,  touching  the  sacrament  of  the 

references  to  more  modern  editions,  body  and  bloude  of  the  Lord"  &c. 

The  passages  will  be  found  at  pp.  printed  at  London  by  John   Day 

10,   16,   72,  56,   116   of   Hopkins'  without  date  of  year.     Prefixed  to 

first  edition,  London  1686;  and  in  the  Sermon  is  a  learned  and  valuable 

§§  V,  X,  liv,  xl,  Ixxxix  of  the  edition  preface,  which  has  been  variously 

put   forth   at    Oxford   in   1838   by  ascribed  to  Parker's  secretary  Jos- 

"H.W."and"W.C.  C.",the  Rev.  celine,  to  Foxe  the  Martyrologist, 

Henry  WooUco^nbe,  M.A.,  and  the  and  to  the  archbishop  himself.     See 

Rev.  William  Charles  Cotton.  M.  A.,  Strvpe's    Life    of  Parker   III,   xv; 

Students  of  Christ  Church.]  and    Routh,    Scriptor.    Ecclesiast. 

'  [See  before,  xvti,  13,  notes  1,5.]  Opusc.  ed.  2,  II,  179;  indeed  the 
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Mr.  Whelock  in  his  edition  of  Bede-^  However,  because  it  Aethelred. 
is  not  common,  and  will  enable  us  to  make  a  judgment  of  ^oo*. 
the  present  sense  of  the  church  of  England  in  this  particular, 
it  may  be  worth  the  labour  to  transcribe  at  least  so  much  as 
relates  to  this  controversy  from  that  copy  followed  by  the 
learned  primate  of  Ireland,  where  the  words  of  the  homily 
run  thus^. 

6.  "  The  bread  and  [the]  wine,  which  by  the  priest's  ,  y^  ^ 
ministry  is  hallowed,  show  one  thing  without  to  men's  senses, 
and  another  thing  they  call  within  to  believing  minds. 
Without  they  be  seen  bread  and  wine  both  in  figure  and  in 
taste :  and  they  be  truly,  after  their  hallowing,  Christ's  body 
and  his  blood  by  spiritual  mystery." 

"  So  the  holy  font-water,  [that]  is  called  the  well-spring  of 
life,  is  like  in  shape  to  other  waters,  and  is  subject  to  corrup- 
tion :  but  the  Holy  Ghost's  might  cometh  to  the  corruptible 
water  through  the  priest's  blessing ;  and  it  may  after  wash 
the  body  and  soul  from  all  sin  by  spiritual  virtue.  Behold 
now  we  see  two  things  in  this  one  creature :  in  true  nature 
that  water  is  corruptible  moisture,  and  in  spiritual  mystery 
hath  healing  virtue.  So  also  if  we  behold  that  holy  housel 
after  bodily  sense,  then  see  we  that  it  is  a  creature  corrupt- 
ible and  mutable :  if  we  acknowledge  therein  spiritual  virtue, 
then  understand  we  that  life  is  therein,  and  that  it  giveth  im- 
mortality to  them  that  eat  it  with  belief." 

whole  of  the  venerable  editor's  notes  in  vol.  II,  pp.  262 — 283.] 
on  his  extracts  from  Aelfric  are  well         3  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  ed.  Whelock 

worthy  of  attention.     The  "  Testi-  pp.  462 — 479. 
monie  of  Antiquitie"  was  published         ^  Ussher,  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  pp. 

again  in  1623  at  the  end  of  Aelfric's  77 — 79  [ed.  1625,  pp.  85 — 87  ed. 

"  Saxon    Treatise    concerning    the  Elrington.  Ussher  cites  the  first  edi- 

Old  and  New  Testament"  then  put  tion,   printed   by  John    Day.     His 

forth   by   WilUam    L'Isle,   and    in  object  was  to  show  that  Aefiric  not 

the    subsequent    edition    of    1638.  only  agreed  with  Ratramnus,  "  but 

'Ilie    Paschal    Sermon    alone,   but  also  in  many  places  directly  trans- 

with  the  same  English  version  and  lated  out  of  him" ;  and  therefore  he 

preface,  was   again  printed  at  Ox-  also  cites  the  translated  passages  of 

ford   in  1675   and  1688;    and   the  Ratramnus  himself.    Accordingly  at 

English  version  by  itself  was  added  the  end  of  the   extracts   references 

as  an  appendix  to  the  new  transla-  are  now  given  both  to  the  old  rer- 

tion  of  Ratramnus  published  at  Ox-  sion  of  Aelfric  as  printed  in  1838 

ford  in  1838.     In  Mr.  Thorpe's  edi-  and  to  ITiorpe's  new  version,  and 

tion   of  the    Homilies    of  i^^lfric,  likewise  to  the  two  editions  of  Ra- 

printed  for  the  ^Ifric   Society  in  tramnus  quoted  before.] 
1844—6,  this  Sermon  will  be  found 

pf2 
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Aethelred.  ^'  Mucli  is  bctwixt  the  body  Christ  suffered  in,  and  the 
1 002.  body  that  is  hallowed  to  housel.  The  body  truly  that  Christ 
suftered  in  was  born  of  the  flesh  of  Mary,  with  blood  and  with 
bone,  with  skin  and  with  sinews,  in  human  limbs,  with  a  rea- 
sonable soul  living  :  and  his  spiritual  body,  w  hich  we  call  the 
housel,  is  gathered  of  many  corns,  without  blood  and  bone, 
without  limb,  without  soul ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  to  be 
understood  therein  bodily,  but  spiritually.  Whatsoever  is  in 
that  housel,  which  giveth  substance  of  life,  that  is  spiritual 

virtue  and  invisible  doing Certainly  Christ's  body  which 

sufl'ered  death,  and  rose  from  death,  shall  never  die  hence- 
forth, but  is  eternal  and  unpassible.  That  housel  is  temporal, 
not  eternal,  corruptible  and  dealed  into  sundry  parts,  chewed 

between  teeth,  and  sent  into  the  belly This  mystery  is 

a  pledge  and  a  figure  :  Christ's  body  is  truth  itself.  This 
pledge  we  do  keep  mystically  until  we  [be]  come  to  the  truth 
itself;  and  then  is  this  pledge  ended." 

"  Christ  hallowed  bread  and  wine  to  housel  before  his  suf- 
fering, and  said.  This  is  my  body  and  my  blood.  [Yet  he 
had  not  then  sufl'ered  :  but  so  notwithstanding  he  turned, 
through  invisible  virtue,  the  bread  to  his  own  body,  and  that 
wine  to  his  blood ;]  as  he  before  did  in  the  wilderness,  before 
that  he  was  born  to  men,  when  he  turned  that  heavenly  meat 
to  his  flesh,  and  the  flowing  water  from  that  stone  to  his  own 
blood." 

"  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  many  other  of  that  people  which 
pleased  God,  did  cat  that  heavenly  bread ;  and  [they]  died 
not  the  everlasting  death,  though  they  died  the  common. 
They  saw  that  [the]  heavenly  meat  was  visible  and  corrup- 
tible :  and  they  spiritually  understood  by  that  visible  thing, 
and  spiritually  received  it"  '. 

7.  In  this  homily  we  see  what  the  sense  of  the  church  of 
England  was  at  this  time  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament.  And  if  this  homily  be  compared  with  the 
discourse  of  Ratrainnus,  it  will  appear  that  the  late  learned 

'•  [/t^lfric,  j)i).  61 — 64  ed.   1838,  xxvii,  xxviii,  lx.xviii,  ed.  1838.    The 

pp.  269 — 2796(1.  Thorpe  ;  compared  words  inserted  between  [  ]  in  these 

with  Ratramnu^^p.  14,  26,  28,  88,  extracts  were  omitted  by  Inett  in  his 

116,  94,  98,  100,  114,  40,  102,  ed.  transcript  of  Ussher,  from   whose 

1686,  §§    ix,   xvii,  xviii,  xix,  Lvix,  work  they  are  now  supplied.] 
Ixxxix,  Ixxii,  Ixxvi,  Ixxvii,  Ixxxviii, 
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primate  of  Ireland  ^  and  since  him  Monsieur  Du  Pin  2  have  Aetheired. 
rightly  observed,  that  JSlfric  has  the  same  notions,  and  in     1002. 
many   places   the   same   arguments   and   words,  that   were 
before  made  use  of  by  Ratraranus :  and  this  leads  one  a  little 
further  to  observe  the  agreement  betwixt  the  churches  of 
France  and  England  in  this  particular. 

And  it  is  well  observed  by  the  learned  primate,  that,  as 
the  church  thus  taught  her  people,  the  canons  ascribed  to 
^Ifric,  of  the  same  date,  show  us  what  these  instructions 
were  which  she  delivered  to  her  clergy  in  the  synodical  meet- 
ings of  the  bishops.  And  in  an  epistle  directed  to  Wulfsine 
bishop  of  Sherborne  we  read  thus :  "  That  housel  is  Christ's 
body,  not  bodily,  but  spiritually :  not  the  body  which  he  suf- 
fered in,  but  the  body  of  which  he  spake,  when  he  blessed 
bread  and  wine  to  housel  the  night  before  his  suffering,  and 
said  by  the  blessed  bread,  This  is  my  body,  and  again  by  the 
holy  wine.  This  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  in  for- 
giveness of  sins"  ^.  And  another  discourse  of  the  same  date, 
directed  to  "VVulfstan  archbishop  of  York,  is  to  this  effect. 
"  The  Lord  which  hallowed  housel  before  his  suffering,  and 
saith  that  the  bread  was  his  own  body,  and  that  the  wine  was 
truly  his  blood,  halloweth  daily  by  the  hands  of  the  priest 

'  [See  before,  §  5,  note  4.]  and  the  same  document,  namely,  the 

2  Du  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  X,  charge  or  pastoral  epistle  composed 
p.  66.  or  compiled  for  bishop  Wulfsige  by 

3  Ussher,  ibid.  p.  79  [ed.  1625,  Aelfric,  before  he  became  abbot.  It 
pp.  87,  88,  ed.  Elrington.  It  has  is  printed  in  Concil.  Britan.  Spel- 
been  already  intimated,  in  note  4  on  man  I,  572,  Wilkins  I,  250;  and  in 
§  I  of  this  chapter,  that  Aelfric  the  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  &c.  pp.  441 
homilist  was  employed  even  by  pre-  — 451.  The  extract  here  given  by 
lates  of  the  English  church  to  com-  Inett  will  be  found  in  C.C.C.C.  MS. 
pose  discourses  or  charges  for  them  190,  p.  306;  and  at  pp.  449,  450, 
to  deliver  to  their  clergy.  In  par-  of  'ITiorpe's  edition.  Inett  took  it 
ticular,  Wulfsige, .  bishop  of  Sher-  from  Ussher  ;  and  Ussher  took  it,  as 
borne  about  995 — looi,  and  Wulf-  he  took  also  the  following  passage 
Stan,  archbishop  of  York  1002 —  of  the  "  discourse  directed  to  arcn- 
1023,  made  this  use  of  his  abilities,  bishop  Wulfstan"  (as  well  as  the  ex- 
Aelfric  composed  his  discourses  for  tracts  of  the  Paschal  Sermon  given 
these  prelates  in  Latin  first,  and  in  the  last  section),  from  the  first 
afterwards  at  their  request  ren-  edition  of  the  "  Testimonie  of  Anti- 
dered,  or  rather  rewrote,  them  in  quitie"  ;  from  which  they  have  been 
English ;  and  they  are  still  extant  in  again  reprinted,  with  their  contexts, 
both  languages.  by  Dr.  Routh   in   Scriptor.   Eccle- 

"  The  canons  ascribed  to  ifslfric"     siast.  Opusc.  edit.  3,  vol.   II,  pp. 
and  his  "epistle  directed  to  Wulfsine     172 — 177.] 
bishop  of  Sherborne"  are  in  fact  one 
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Aethclred.  bread  to  his  body  and  wine  to  his  blood  in  spiritual  mystery, 
I002.  as  yfQ  2'ead  in  books.  And  yet  notwithstanding  that  lively 
bread  is  not  bodily  so,  nor  the  self-same  body  that  Christ 
suffered  in ;  nor  that  holy  wine  is  the  Saviour's  blood,  which 
was  shed  for  us,  in  bodily  thing,  but  in  spiritual  understand- 
ing. Both  be  truly,  that  bread  his  body,  and  that  wine  also 
his  blood ;  as  was  the  heavenly  bread,  which  we  call  manna, 
that  fed  forty  years  God's  people,  and  the  clear  water  which 
did  then  run  from  the  stone  in  the  wilderness  was  truly  his 
blood,  as  Paul  wrote  in  pne  of  his  Epistles''^.  Thus,  saith  the 
learned  primate,  were  the  "  priest  and  people  taught  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  church  of  England,  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  age"  ■\ 

And  in  another  canon  of  ^Elfric,  concerning  the  degrees 
of  the  clergy,  the  same  thing  is  again  repeated  •*.  And  in  an 
epistle  of  the  same  prelate  to  his  clergy  on  the  same  subject 
he  again  tells  them,  speaking  of  the  holy  eucharist,  "This 
sacrifice  is  not  the  body  in  which  Christ  suffered  for  us,  nor 
the  blood  which  he  shed  for  us,  but  it  is  made  his  body  and 
blood  spiritually"  7.     And  a  prayer  used  in  the  communion- 

4  Ussher,  ibid.  [This  passage  is  et  VI  Feria  et  Sabbato  Sancto" 
to  be  found  in  C.C.C.C.  MS.  190  (that  is,  on  Maundy  ITiursday, 
p.  342.  Aelfric  wrote  two  charges  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Eve),  fol- 
or  pastoral  epistles  for  the  use  of  lowed  by  a  discourse  relating  chiefly 
archbishop  Wulfstan,  the  first  en-  to  the  holy  eucharist.  It  is  from 
forcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  this  last  discourse  that  the  passage 
the  second  speaking  of  the  sacra-  cited  by  Inett  is  taken.] 
ments.  The  first  or  Latin  edition  of  *  Ussher,  ibid.  p.  80  [ed.  1625, 
the  first  discourse  occurs  on  pp.  p.  88  ed.  Elrington.] 
i88~20i  of  that  MS.  volume  under  «  Canon.  Sax.  MSS.  Bib.  C.C.C. 
the  title  of"  Sermo  Episcopi  ad  Cle-  fol.  294.  [In  C.C.C.C.  MS.  190  at 
ricos" ;  the  same  edition  of  the  p.  294  begins  the  second  or  Anglo- 
second  discourse  is  on  pp.  151 —159  Saxon  edition  of  "  the  canons  as- 
with  the  title  of  •'  Sermo  ad  Sacer-  cribed  to  ^f^lfric,"  that  is,  of  the 
dotes" ;  the  second  or  Anglo-Saxon  charge  which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of 
edition  of  both  occupies  pp.  320 —  bishop  Wulfsige ;  at  p.  306  occurs 
349.     In  the  Anglo-Saxon  edition  the  very  passage  given  above,  "ITiat 

the  second  discourse  is  divided  into  housel  is in  forgiveness  of  sins." 

two  parts  in  the  manuscript,  although  It  is  printed  by  Wanley  in  his  Cata- 

it  does  not  appear  that  such  was  the  logue  at  p.  iii.] 
author's  intention  :  at  page  336  we        '  "  Non  sit  tamen  hoc  sacrificium 

find  the  rubric,  "  Sequitur  secunda  corpus  ejus  [in]  quo  passus  est  pro 

Ej)istola,  Quando  dividis  Chrisma,"  nobis,  nee  sanguis  ejus   quern  pro 

followed  by  so  much   of  the   dis-  nobis  effudit,  sed  spiritaliter  corpus 

course  as  is  printed  by  Thorpe  in  ejus  efficitur  et   sanguis."      Epist. 

his   Ancient    Laws    &c.    pp.    464,  ^^Ifrici  ad   Sacerdotes,   MS.    Coll. 

465;  and  then  at  page  337  comes  C.C.  Cant.,  Hickesii  Thesaur.  [vol. 

the  rubric, "  Sermo  in  Coena  Domini  II,  scil.  Wanleii  Catal.  MSS.]  p.  109. 
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service  was  answerable  to  the  sense  the  church  of  this  age  Aethelred. 
entertained  of  that  holy  rite,  where  the  priest  was  obliged  to  1002. 
pray  in  this  form  :  '*  We  beseech  thee,  Almighty  God,  that 
him  whom  we  behold  in  a  figure  and  under  another  form,  by 
whom  we  are  sacramentally  fed  here  in  earth,  that  through 
him  we  may  see  him  face  to  face,  and  deserve  truly  and  really 
to  enjoy  him  in  heaven"  ^. 


[This  is  the  famous  passage  which, 
having  been  wilfully  erased  frona 
C.C.C.C.  MS.  265  p.  177,  was  re- 
covered from  C.C.C.C.  MS.  190  p. 
156.  See  Wanley,  as  cited  above. 
It  occurs  in  the  first  or  Latin  edition 
of  the  second  discourse  composed 
by  Aelfric  for  archbishop  Wulfstan. 
The  words  immediately  preceding  it 
are  these,  "  Intelligite  raodo,  sacer- 
dotes,  quod  ille  Dominus  qui  ante 
passionem  suam  potuit  convertere 
ilium  panem  et  illud  vinum  ad  suura 
corpus  et  sanguinem,  quod  ipse 
cotidie  sanctificat  per  manus  sacer- 
dotum  suorum  panem  ad  suum  cor- 
pus spiritaliter  et  vinum  ad  suum 
sanguinem"  ;  and  the  two  sentences 
together  answer  to  the  passage  given 
by  Inett  after  Ussher  from  the 
second  or  Anglo-Saxon  edition  of 
the  same  discourse,  "The  Lord 
which  hallowed one  of  his  Epi- 
stles." For  "  Non  sit  tameu"  we 
ought  to  read  "  Son  Jit  tamen"  :  see 
Dr.  Routh,  as  cited  in  note  3,  pp. 
180,  181.] 

8  "  Concede,  quaesumus,  Omnipo- 
tens  Deus,  ut  quem  aenigmatice  et 
sub  aliena  specie  cernimus,  quo 
sacramentaliter  cibamur,  in  terris, 
[facie  ad  faciem  eum  videamus,]  eo 
sicuti  est  veraciter  et  realiter  frui 
mereamur,  in  coelis ;  per  eundem. 
Amen."  Hickes.  Thesaur.  [vol.  II, 
soil.  Wanl.  Catal.  MSS.]  p.  loi, 
Biblioth.  Bodl.,  [MS.  Laud  201, 
fol.  ult. 

'ITie  manuscript  volume  from 
which  Wanley  prmted  this  prayer 
contains  the  rsalter,  the  usual  Can- 
ticles, the  Creeds,  and  the  Ix)rd'8 
"Prayer,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  transcribed 
from  MSS.  at  Cambridge,  translated 
into  English,  and  prepared  for  pub- 
lication,   by    William     L'Isle    the 


Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  who  died  in 
1637.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
come  "certaine  prayers  of  the  Saxon 
times,  taken  out  of  the  Nunes' 
Rules  of  St.  James'  Order  in  Bennet 
College  Library,"  the  last,  of  them 
being  the  collect  here  printed,  which 
L'Isle  described  as  "to  be  said  at 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar."  ITie  volume  from  which 
L'Isle  took  these  prayers,  and  which 
he  calls  "  the  Nunes'  Rules  of  St. 
James'  Order",  is  C.C.C.C.  MS. 
402  (formerly  S,  15),  written  in 
English  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  described  by  Wanley  (Catal. 
p.  149  a),  and  by  Nasmith  (Catal. 
MSS.  C.  C.  C.  C.  p.  380)  after 
him,  as  "  excerptum  ex  opere 
Latino  Simonis  de  Gandavo  episcopi 
Sarisburiensis  de  vita  solitaria  ad 
sorores  suas  anachoretas  ordinis 
Sancti  Jacobi."  The  same  work  in 
Cotton  MSS.  Titus  D,  XVIII.  fol. 
14,  and  Cleopatra  C,  VI,  is  Ukewise 
described  by  Wanley  (Catal.  pp. 
247  a,  248  b),  and  by  Planta  after 
him  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.,  as  "  Regula  Sanctimo- 
nialium  Ordinis  S.  Jacobi." 

The  work  was  certainly  written 
for  the  use  of  certain  nuns,  but  the 
introduction  to  it  insists  strongly  on 
the  necessity  of  real  religion  in  the 
heart,  as  of  far  more  consequence 
than  obedience  to  any  human  rule 
and  outward  observances.  To  keep 
oneself  pure  and  unspotted  from 
the  world,  "  herin  is  reUgiun,"  says 
the  author,  "  naut  i  l>e  wide  hod,  ne 
i  he  blake  ne  i  he  hwite  ne  i  he 
greige  cuuel"  (herein  is  religion, 
not  in  the  wide  hood,  nor  in  the 
black  or  white  or  grey  cowl).  Ac- 
cordingly, if  any  one  asked  the  sis- 
ters of  what  order  they  were,  he 
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Aethelretl.      8.  Nor  was  the  churcli  of  this  age  thus  careful  [only]  '  to 

1 002.     set  her  people  righf  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  but  also 

to  prevent  the  abuses  which  some  mistaken  opinions  had  run 

some  of  her  clergy  into,  relating  to  the  elements  themselves 

and  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  holv  eucharist.   Therefore, 


directs  them  to  answer,  "  Of  St. 
James'  order" ;  and  if  the  ques- 
tioner wondered,  as  no  doubt  he 
would,  at  such  a  reply,  he  was  to  be 
asked  in  turn  what  religious  order  is 
and  where  he  finds  it  best  described 
in  holy  scripture,  and  was  -then  to 
be  sent  to  seek  an  answer  to  these 

Juestions  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
,  27,  where  he  would  learn  that 
"  Pure  reli{?ion  and  undefiled  before 
God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world."  And  this 
is  the  sole  foundation  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  order  of  St.  James,  which 
careless  antiquaries  have  thus  per- 
petuated. 

After  the  introduction  the  work 
itself  is  divided  into  eijjht  parts,  the 
several  subjects  of  which  are  given 
by  Wanley  in  Catal.  p.  149  a.  The 
first  part  speaks  of  religious  wor- 
ship, beginning  with  prayers  to  be 
said  on  rising  in  the  morning,  and 
so  going  on  to  supply  the  sisters 
with  directions  for  devotion  suitable 
to  various  other  times  and  occa- 
sions. The  context  in  which  we 
find  the  collect  here  cited  is  this. 
*'  In  \>e  masse,  hwenne  i>e  hreost 
heveS  up  Godes  licome,  seggeS  }>is 
vers  stondinge"  (In  the  mass,  when 
the  priest  elevates  the  Lord's  body, 
literally  God's  body,  say  this  verse 
standing) :  "  Ecce  sains  mundi, 
verbum  Patris,  hostia  vera.  Viva 
caro.  Deltas  Integra,  verus  homo. 
And  l>enne  fall  adun  mid  l>eose  gre- 
tunge"  (And  then  fall  down  with 
these  salutations):  "Ave  principium 
nostrje  creationis ;".,..  then  follow 
some  ejaculatory  sentences  and 
prayers,  including  one  from  Ps. 
LXXXVI  adapted  to  a  woman's 
mouth,  "  Salv«?n  fac  famulam  tuam, 
Deus  mens,  sperafitein  in  te",  and 
ending  with  the  collect  "  (Concede, 
qusesumus,"  &c.  as  printed  at  the 


beginning  of  this  note.  C.C.  CC. 
MS.  402,  p.  t6  ;  Cotton  MS.  Cleop. 
C,  VI,  fol.  13,  from  which  last  MS. 
the  quotations  are  here  made. 

The  MSS.  above  cited  do  not  give 
any  contemporary  title  of  the  work, 
or  say  who  was  the  author,  or  for 
whom  it  was  written.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  a  much  later  one  (Coll. 
Magd.  Oxon.  MS.  67),  which  con- 
tains the  work  in  Latin,  but  abridg- 
ed, it  is  stated  to  be  a  treatise  "  De 
vita  solitaria"  addressed  by  Simon  of 
Ghent,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  "  sorori- 
bus  suis  anachoritis  apud  Tarente," 
to  his  sisters  in  religious  retirement 
at  Tarrant- Kainston  in  Dorsetshire; 
where  a  nunnery,  first  founded  by 
Ralph  de  Kahaines  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I,  had  been  almost  re- 
founded  by  bishop  Poore  of  Salis- 
bury in  121 7.  Simon  of  Ghent 
may  have  turned  the  work  into 
Latin,  but  it  is  almost  inipossi!)le 
that  he  can  have  been  the  original 
author.  For  he  was  not  made  bi- 
shop of  Salisbury  till  1297,  and  did 
not  die  till  March  31,  13 15;  whereas 
the  Cotton  MS.  Cleop.  C,  VI,  was 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  certainly  before  1230, 
perhaps  even  in  the  time  of  king 
John. 

The  editor,  however,  has  failed, 
after  much  search  and  inquiry,  to 
find  the  collect  in  any  work  of  an 
earlier  period ;  and  is  therefore 
forced  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  a 
prayer  of  Aelfric's  or  of  any  Saxon 
times,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
used  by  the  priest  in  the  communion- 
service,  but  by  the  sisters  when 
present  at  the  celebration  of  mass, 
and  that,  if  Inett  had  known  in  what 
context  it  is  found,  he  would  not 
have  cited  it  to  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  the  doctrine  even  of  the  age 
to  which  it  belongs.  And  a  critical 
examination  of  the  collect  itself 
might  show  that  it  was  composed 
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as  the  canons  of  this  age  take  notice  of  a  superstitious  opi-  Aethelred. 
nion  amongst  some  men  of  a  more  particular  virtue  and  eflfi-  1002. 
cacy  in  the  elements  consecrated  on  Easter-day,  which  led 
some  of  the  clergy  to  keep  them  till  they  became  mouldy  or 
rotten,  or  were  eaten  by  the  mice ;  so  they  expressly  forbid 
this  practice,  and  condemn  the  opinion  on  which  it  was 
founded,  declaring  that  there  was  no  diflference  betwixt  the 
elements  consecrated  on  Easter-day  and  those  consecrated  at 
other  times-. 

There  was  another  practice  more  injurious  to  the  end  of 
that  holy  institution,  which  for  some  time  had  been  growing 
up  in  the  church  of  England,  and  which  about  this  time  the 
church  endeavoured  to  cure ;  and  this  was  a  practice  of  pri- 
vate sacraments  used  in  some  places,  when  they  wanted  com- 
pany to  communicate  with  the  priest :  but  that  holy  institu- 
tion being  not  only  intended  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
God  and  man,  but  also  as  a  symbol  of  communion  and  good- 
will amongst  men,  the  church  of  England  was  particularly 
careful  to  stop  the  growth  of  this  irregular  practice.  That 
instance  of  this  her  care  which  the  order  of  time  calls  me 
now  to  relate  is  grounded  upon  a  canon  of  the  Saxon  church. 
In  that  collection  of  canons  remaining  in  Bennet  College 
library,  and  probably  the  work  of  this  age  and  of  the  present 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  seventy-fifth  is  intituled  a 
canon  "  concerning  them  who  presume  to  sing  mass  alone 
contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  church";  and  this  canon  at 
once  confutes  and  forbids  that  irregular  practice,  and  re- 
quires "that  no  priest  alone  presume  to  celebrate  mass  ;  for,'"* 

at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  in  which  it  is  written  is  evidently 

bodily  presence   of  Christ  in    the  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  thir- 

consecrated    elements,   if   not    the  teenth  century",  and  expresses  his 

doctrine  of  transuhstantiation,  was  opinion  that  bishop  Poore  himself 

generally  received,  but  by  a  person  was   the   author.      The  collect    in 

whose   own   views  were   truer  and  question  will  be  found  at  page  34  of 

more  spiritual.  his  handsome  volume.] 

Since  this  note  was  written  the         •  [ITie  word  "  only"  is  not  in  the 

editor  finds  that  the  work  of  which  first  edition.] 

it  speaks  was  printed  for  the  Cam-         2    Canones  /Elfrici  MSS.  [scil. 

den  Society  in  1853  under  the  title  C.C.C.C.  MS.  190,  pp.  305,  306. 

of    "The   Ancren    Riwle",   having  This  again  is  a  reference  to  the  dis- 

been  edited  from  a  third  transcript  course  which  Aelfric  wrote  for  bi- 

in  the  British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  shop  Wulfsige  :  the  passage  will  be 

Nero  A,   XIV,  by   the    Reverend  found   in  Thorpe's   Ancient   Laws 

James  Morton ;  who  in  his  Preface,  &c.  p.  449-] 
p.  XV,  affirms  that  "  the  language 
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Aethelred.  saith  that  canon,  "the  words  of  our  Saviour,  who  instituted 
ioo2.  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood,  the  directions  of  St. 
Paul  relating  to  that  institution,  and  the  usage  of  the  apo- 
stles, allow  no  such  practice.  Besides,"  saith  that  canon,  "  how 
absurd  is  it  for  the  priest  to  celebrate  the  sacrament  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  when  the  priest  for  want  of  com- 
pany cannot  say.  The  Lord  be  with  you,  and  there  is  nobody 
to  answer  him.  And  with  thy  spirit ;  or  for  whom  does  he 
pray  when  he  says,  Lord,  remember  thy  servants  and  thy 
handmaids  and  all  the  congregation,  when  there  is  nobody 
present  T'  and  then  concludes,  "  that  this  custom  was  con- 
trary to  apostolic  and  ecclesiastic  authority,  and  is  to  be 
extirpated  and  rooted  out  from  amongst  the  ministers  of 
Christ ;  and  if  for  the  future  any  one  presume  to  do  contrary 
to  this  canon,  he  should  be  degraded"  -^     And  if  this  manu- 


3  ["  De  illis  qui  soli  missas  con- 
tra canonicam  auctoritatem  canere 
praesumunt.  Statutum  est  ut  nul- 
lus  presbiterorum  solus  missam 
celeb  rare  praesumat,  quia  nee  verba 
Domini  Salvatoris  quibus  misteria 
corporis  et  sanj?uinis  sui  discipulis 
celebranda  tradidit,  nee  Apostoli 
Pauli  documenta  declarant,  nee  in 
ipsis  Actibus  Apostolorum,  si  enu- 
cleatim  legantur,  ita  fieri  debere  ullo 
modo  invenitur.  Nam  et  si  inter- 
rogatus  taut  contemptust  hujus- 
modi  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini 
solitarius  consecrator  fuerit,  qui  (1. 
quid)  respondere  potent?  Quibus 
enim  dicit,  '  Dominus  vobiscum'  ? 
aut  quo  (1.  a  quo)  illi  respondetur, 
•  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo'  ?  vel  pro  qui- 
bus supplicat  Dominum,  dum  dicit, 
'  Memento,  Domine,  famulorum 
famularumque  tuarum  et  omnium 
circumadstantium,'  cum  nuUus  cir- 
cumstet?]  Quae  consuetude,  apo- 
stolicae  et  ecclesiasticae  auctoritati 
contraria,  eradicanda  et  funditus 
[funditur  in  MS.]  extirpanda  est 
a  Domini  sacerdolibus ;  et  si  quis 
hoc  deinceps  facere  praesumpserit, 
gradus  sui  periculo  subjacebit," 
[C.C.C.C.  MS.  191,  pp.  136,  137. 

'ITie  Anglo-SaxQi}  version  of  the 
canon  follows  immediately  after  the 
I^tin,  continuing  over  on  p.  138. 
The  part  of  it  which  answers  to  the 
corrupt  passage,  •'  Nam  et  si — con- 


secrator fuerit,"  is  as  follows  :  "  Gif 
we  ahsia'S  nu  thone  the  thus  ofer- 
hidlice  ana  halgaS  Drihtnes  lichaman 
']  his  blod,  hwaet  wile  he  secgan  ? 
Hwa  andswaraS  him  ?  oSSe  to  hwam 
saegS  he  '  Dominus  vobiscum'  ?" 
&c.  "  If  now  we  ask  him  who  thus 
presumptuously  consecrates  the 
Lord's  body  and  blood  by  himself, 
what  will  he  say  ?  Who  answers  him? 
or  to  whom  does  he  say,  '  The  Lord 
be  with  you'  ?"  &c. 

This  manuscript,  which  once  be- 
longed to  Exeter  Cathedral,  was 
written  about  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest. Wanley  in  his  Catalogue 
at  p.  131  gives  the  subjects  of  the 
eighty-four  canons  preserved  in  it ; 
from  which,  he  says,  it  is  plain  that 
the  volume  does  not  contain,  as 
some  learned  men  have  supposed, 
the  Nicene  canons  translated  into 
I^tin  by  archbishop  Theodore  and 
into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Aelfric,  but  a 
Rule  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  (*'  in 
usum  presbvterorum  et  sacerdo- 
tum")  compiled  from  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict  and  other  similar  docu- 
ments by  some  unknown  author. 
Probably  it  is  the  identical  "  Regula 
Canonicorura"  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  the  books  with  which  bishop 
Ijcofric  of  Exeter  enriched  his 
church.  See  Wanley,  p.  So:  sec 
also  before,  xviii,  i,  note  3.] 
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script  canon  do  not  altogether  agree  with  that  canon  on  this  Aetheircd. 
subject  published  by  the  learned  collector  of  the  Councils,  the     1002. 
difference  lies  in  the  reason  and  sanction,  and  not  in  the  pro- 
hibition ;  for  the  seventh  canon  in  that  collection  is  no  less 
express  in  forbidding  the   private  mass  than   that    in   the 
manuscript  ••. 

9.  These  are  such  instances  of  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the 
English  church  to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment uncorrupt  and  keep  the  celebration  thereof  in  the 
ancient  channel,  as  leave  posterity,  and  indeed  truth  it  self, 
indebted  to  this  age  for  such  testimonies  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  those  which  followed.  And  if  we  add  the  advice  of 
jElfric  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  clergy  concerning 
their  marriage  to  what  was  observed  before  *,  in  relating  the 
controversy  occasioned  by  the  attempt  to  force  the  married 
clergy  to  renounce  their  wives  and  take  the  habit  of  religion, 
or  else  to  quit  their  places  in  monasteries  and  cathedrals,  we 
have,  it  may  be,  the  judgment  of  the  present  church  on  that 
subject. 

For  it  is  certain  that  ^Ifric  was  a  great  patron  of  the 
celibate  clergy ;  yet  his  doctrine  and  example  will  turn  to  no 
account  to  those  who  assert  the  unlawfulness  of  their  mar- 
riage. For  in  his  sermon  to  his  clergy  on  that  subject  his 
address  is  such  as  shows  he  did  not  believe  their  marriage 
unlawful,  whatever  opinion  he  had  of  the  inexpediency 
thereof.  And  his  address  was  answerable  :  "We  do  not  compel 
you  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  inform  you  how  to  behave 
yourselves"  2 :  a  pattern  of  moderation  and  temper  that 
deserved  the  imitation  of  those  who  succeeded  him,  and  re- 
proaches the  extravagant  follies  of  those  who  found  the  neces- 

^  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  589,  to  have  been  made  by  Aelfric.     See 

[Wilkins  I,  267.     The  set  of  rules,  Johnson's    English     Canons,     an. 

of  which  the  seventh  is  here  cited,  994.] 

was    compiled    by  Theodiilf,   who         •  [See  xix,  11 — 17;  xx,  3 — 6.] 
was    made   bishop    of  Orleans  by        ^  ♦«  ^on   cogimus  violenter  vos 

Charlemagne  towards  the  end  of  the  dimittere  iixores  vestras,  sed  dici- 

eighth  century.     See  Pagi  on  Ba-  mus  vobis  quales  esse  debetis ;  [et 

ron.  Annal.  an.  835,  iii — xxv.     The  si  non  vultis,  nos  erimus  securi  et 

Anglo-Saxon  version  of  them,  pub-  liberi  a  vestris  pcccatis,  quia  dixi- 

lished  by  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  and,  mus  vobis  canones  sancton:m  pa- 

under  the  title  of  "  Ecclesiastical  trum."]  .4^1frici "  Sermo  [Episcopi] 

Institutes",    in    Thorpe's    Ancient  ad  Clericos",  C.C.C.C.  MS.  [190, 

Laws  &c.  pp.  466 — 4633,  is  believed  p.  197.     See  the  next  note.] 
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Aetlielrcd.  8ity  of  celibacy  on  the  authority  of  a  married  apostle,  and, 
1 002.  without  remembering  that  St.  Peter,  and  in  all  probability  the 
most  of  the  apostles,  and  some  of  the  greatest  bishops  of  the 
first  ages  were  married  men,  presume  to  determine  the  mar- 
riage of  their  successors  to  be  unlawful. 

But,  whatever  opinions  the  later  ages  have  produced,  it  is 
very  evident  the  English  clergy  were  at  this  time  so  far  from 
I  believing  their  marriages  unlawful,  that  upon  all  occasions 
they  justified  themselves  by  the  example  of  St.  Peter;  and  so 
far  were  they  from  being  convinced,  or  thinking  themselves 
any  way  obliged  by  the  canons  of  yElfric  to  renounce  their 
wives,  that,  when  that  prelate  vouched  the  canons  of  the 
church,  their  usual  answer  was.  they  had  Peter  for  their 
example  ;  and  therefore  in  a  discourse  of  that  prelate  upon 
this  occasion  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  his  clergy.  *'When," 
saith  he,  "  I  mind  you  who  are  the  clergy  of  my  diocese  of  the 
injunctions  of  the  holy  canons,  you  are  surprised  with  what  I 
say,  and  think  it  incredible ;  and  marriage  is  a  thing  so 
common  with  you,  that  you  think  it  no  sin  for  a  presbyter,  a 
deacon,  or  clerk  to  live  in  a  state  of  matrimony  as  the  laity 
usually  do,  and  are  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  say,  that 
1  St.  Peter  the  apostle  was  a  married  man,  and  had  a  wife  and 
children" '. 

This  sermon  of  yElfric  shows,  that  what  had  hitherto  been 
done  in  favour  of  the  regulars  had  had  no  influence  on  the 
sentiments  or  practices  of  the  parochial  clergy.     However, 

3  "  Ego  vobis  clerici[s]  mihi  sub-  riam  in  tain  frequenti  usu  ut  non 

ditis  dico  instituta  sanctorum  cano-  existimatis  esse  peccatura   si  pres- 

num,    [et   moneo  vos   ut . .  . .  sitis  biter  aut  diaconus  aut  clericus  vivat 

sinceri  (sinceres  in  MS.)  servi  Dei,  cum  uxore    sicut    laicus.      Dicitis 

ministrantes  caste  et  honeste  et  cum  quoque  quod  Petrus  Apostolus  ha- 

timore  sancto  altari  ejus,  sicut  vos  buit  uxorem  et  filios."     Ibid.  [pp. 

decet.      Scio   denique   non   placere  188,  195.   This  extract  and  the  pre- 

multis  ex  vobis  banc  admonitionem  ceding  one  are  taken  from  the  first 

nostram Canones  autem  regu-  or  Latin  edition  of  the  first  of  the 

las  dicimus  quas  sancti  patres  con-  two  discourses  which  Aelfric  com- 

stituerunt ;  ....  in   quibus   legimus  posed   for   the   use    of   archbishop 

....  quod     nullus    episcopus    aut  Wulfstan.      See  note  4  on   §   7  of 

presbyter  aut  diaconus  aut  regularis  this  chapter.    'ITie  second  or  Anglo- 

canonicus  habeat  in  domo  sua  muli-  Saxon  edition  is  printed  in  Thorpe's 

erem  manentem,  nisi  sit  mater  ejus  Ancient     Laws     &c.     pp.     452 — 

aut  soror  aut  amita  aut  matertera,  463,  where  the  passages  answering 

ex  quibus  nulla  m^  suspitio  nasca.  to  the  extracts  here  given  will  be 

tur,  et  si  aliquis  facit  degradetur.]  found  at  pp.452,  458,  in  §§  i,  2,  5, 

Sed  vobis  hoc  minim  et  incredibile  31,  32.  33.J 
videtur,  quia  halietis  vestram  mise- 
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iElfric,  notwithstanding  this  and  what  is  said  before  of  the  Aethelred. 
moderation  of  that  prelate,  acted  up  to  his  principle,  and     '005. 
about  this  time  dispossessed  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury^, and  by  his  interest  with  king  Ethelred  gained  a 
confirmation  of  the  change  he  had  made,  together  with  a  new 
charter  and  many  additional  privileges,  to  the  monks  \    And 
if  William  Thome,  afterwards  a  monk  of  Canterbury'',  be  not 
mistaken  in  placing  this  affair  in  this  year,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  iElfric's  life ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  prelate 
died  this  year,  (according  to  Florentius,  the  year  following,) 
and  Elphegus  bishop  of  Winchester  succeeded  him  in  the  see      ^ 
of  Canterbury. 

10.  England  was  at  this  time  groaning  under  the  miseries  1006. 
of  sword  and  famine.  A  year  or  two  before  the  Danes  had 
with  an  unresisted  fury  laid  waste  the  country  and  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  age  sacrificed  the  people  to  their  revenge 
and  fury ;  and  this  forced  those  who  escaped  to  take  sanc- 
tuary in  woods  or  garrisons,  and  the  ground  was  left  untilled; 
and  the  consequence  was,  what  must  necessarily  ensue,  a 
famine,  which  equalled  the  cruelties  of  the  sword ;  and  this 
forced  the  English  about  this  time  to  make  a  new  purchase  of 
their  peace  ;  and  this  again  added  poverty  to  the  miseries  of 
the  sword  and  famine. 

But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  peace  betwixt  the  Eng-  1007. 
lish  and  Danes  would  last  but  a  little  while ;  for  the  event 
shows  that  the  sincerity  was  much  alike  on  both  sides.  For 
this  peace  left  a  body  of  the  Danes  in  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  England,  and  the  nation  without  any  hopes  of  being 
rid  of  those  guests  but  by  force  :  and  therefore  the  intention 
of  the  English  in  making  peace  was  no  other  than  to  gain 
time  to  make  provision  for  war ;  and  the  Danes,  though  they 
played  a  sure  game  in  taking  the  English  money,  had  reason 
to  be  assured  that  their  faith  and  honour  would  not  stand  in 
their  way  whenever  they  could  hope  to  gain  by  breaking  the 


4   Chron.  W.  Thorn,   an.  1005,  ble,  Cod.  Diplom.  715.] 

int.  X  Scriptor.  ed.  IVysden  1780.  '  [Thome  was  a  monk,  not  of 

*  Concil.  Britan.  Spelraan  I,  504,  the   cathedral   church,   but  of  St. 

[Wilkins  I,  282.     This  charter  is  Augustin's  at  Canterbury.] 


branded  as  spurious  by  Mr.  Kem- 
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AothelrcHi.  ngreement.  This  peace  being  made,  a  great  council  was  con- 
1007.  vened  by  king  Ethelred  to  meet  at  Ensham  in  Oxfordshire'  ; 
where  provision  was  made  as  well  for  building  and  setting 
out  a  fleet  as  for  raising  an  army,  and  a  law  established  as 
well  for  the  one  as  the  other,  by  which  every  three  hundred 
and  ten  hides  of  land  were  obliged  to  build  and  set  out  one 
ship,  and  every  eight  hides  to  furnish  out  a  soldier'^;  and 
several  laws  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  fleet  and 
army. 

And  though  this  council  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  necessities  of  the  state,  yet,  according  to  the  way 
of  these  ages,  many  things  were  here  agreed  upon  for  the 
regulation  and  good  order  of  the  afiairs  of  religion  and  the 
church. 

The  first  enjoins  the  secular  canons  who  were  yet  in  the 
monasteries  to  eat  in  the  common  hall,  and  live  chastely  and 
by  the  rules  of  the  house,  or  else  to  be  expelled. 

But  the  second,  though  it  admonishes  and  entreats  all  that 
are  in  holy  orders,  especially  priests,  to  live  chastely,  yet  pre- 
scribes no  punishment  for  their  disobedience. 

The  ninth  confirms  the  privileges  of  churches,  and  forbids 
any  minister  to  be  put  out  of  his  church  without  the  consent 
of  his  bishop. 

•  [See  note  3.]  join  confession  of  sins,  penitence, 
2  Sax.  Chron.  an.  1008.  [The  prayer,  and  an  increased  attention  to 
Saxon  Chronicle  does  not  record  all  the  duties  of  religion.  And  it  is 
the  place  at  which  this  ordinance  worthy  of  observation  that  in  a  Tro- 
was  made.  But  certainly  at  the  perium  or  Service-book  now  at  Ox- 
council  of  Eanham  (see  the  next  ford,  MS.  Bodl.  775,  a  manuscript 
note),  which  was  not  merely  an  ec-  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
clesiastical  synod  but  a  general  wi-  eleventh  century  and  probably  not 
tena-gemot  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  later  than  loio,  there  occurs  on  fol. 
decreed  that  ships  of  war  should  be  18  b  the  following  clause  in  a  litany, 
got  ready  every  year  immediately  "  Ut  i4ilthelredum  regem  et  exer- 
after  Blaster,  ana  that  no  one  should  citum  Anglorum  conservare  dig- 
quit  the  army,  in  which  the  king  neris."  Some  account  of  this  MS. 
himself  was,  without  leave.  Concil.  is  given  in  Maskell's  Monumenta 
if^nham.  cc.  20,  21,  Wilkins;  Ritualia  Eccles.  Anglic.  Vol.  I, 
Ethelr.  VI,  33,  35,  Thorpe.  Dissert,  p.  xl ;  but  the  editor  owes 
The  council  of  Eanham  was  con-  his  knowledge  of  it  to  the  kindness 
vened  by  the  advice  of  the  two  of  his  friend,  the  Reverend  H.  O. 
archbishops  Aelfheah  and  Wulfstan,  Coxe,  M.  A.,  Sub-Librarian  of  the 
evidently  m  consequence  of  the  la-  Bodleian  Library,  to  whom  be  is 
mentable  state  to  which  the  country  also  deeply  indebted  for  much  other 
was  brought  by  the  invasions  of  the  information  and  help.] 
Danes,  and  its  opening  decrees  en- 
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The  tenth  directs  the  time  when  the  several  sorts  of  tithes  Aetheired. 
ought  to  be  paid  :  and  what  relate  to  the  church  are  of  the     1007. 
same  kind,  and  contain  no  more  that  what  had  been  decreed 
by  the  preceding  kings  ^. 

11.  The  times  were  too  full  of  disorder  and  confusion  to 
permit  one  to  expect  any  great  matters  from  the  resolves  of 
this  council.  But,  whatever  issue  the  ecclesiastic  laws  had, 
it  appears  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  here  agreed 
upon,  an  army  was  raised,  and  a  very  considerable  fleet  was 
set  out.  But  yet  nothing  succeeded  in  the  reign  of  king 
Ethelred :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  army  lying  long  upon 
the  coast  impoverished  rather  than  served  their  country ; 
and  the  people  gained  little  else  but  the  comfort  of  being 
undone  by  their  friends ;  and,  partly  by  treachery  and  sloth 
and  ill  conduct,  the  forces  in  the  midland  wasted  and  came  to 
nothing.  And  the  fate  of  the  fleet  was  no  better ;  for,  partly 
by  the  treachery  and  ill  conduct  of  the  oflBcers,  and  the  casu- 
alties of  the  seas,  it  was  so  reduced  that  it  did  in  no  measure 
answer  the  charge  and  expectance  of  the  nation. 

Whilst  every  thing  went  thus  wrong  at  home,  Swane  king 
of  Denmark  arrived  in  England  with  a  good  army.  And  now 
the  business  of  that  people  was  no  longer  to  pillage,  but  con- 
quer the  kingdom  :  and  such  progress  did  he  make,  that  in 
the  compass  of  three  or  four  years  the  Danes  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  greatest  part  of  England  ;  and  continuing  the 
success  of  their  arms  till  the  year  1013,  the  king  was  forced  1013- 
to  send  queen  Emma  to  her  brother  Richard  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  together  with  her  his  two  sons  by  that  princess, 
Edward  and  J^lfred,  and  to  retire  himself  by  the  help  of  his 
fleet  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  forced  to  follow  them  into  Normandy.  During  this  war 
Elphege   archbishop  of  Canterbury  was   murdered  by   the 

3    [Concil.   Britan.    Spelman    I,  1006 — 1012,   while   Aelfheah    was 

S^Oj    525>   Wilkins    I,   285,    292;  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     It  met 

Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  &c.  p.  133  at   a    place  called   Eanham,  which 

Ethelr.  VI.    ITiorpe  has  subdividea  some  persons  have  supposed  to  be 

the  decrees  of  the  council :  Inett's  Ensbam  in  Oxfordshire.     But  in  a 

first  answers  to  lliorpe's  2,  3,  4 ;  charter  of  the  year  1005,  Kemble's 

his  second  to  Thorpe's  5  ;  his  ninth  Cod.  Diplom.  714,  Ensham  is  called 

to  lliorpe's   13,   14,   15;   and   his  Egnesham;    and  "Eanham"  is  far 

tenth  to  Thoq)e'8  16  and  17.     The  nearer  in  sound  toF)nham  in  Ilamp- 

date  of  the  council  is  not  exactly  shire.] 
known,  but  it  was  within  the  period 
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Aethelml.  Danes  ^      Tilings  being  brought  to  this  pass,  the  greatest 
IOI3'    part  of  England  submitted  to  Swane  king  of  Denmark,  and 

received  him  for  their  king. 
1014.  12.  But  after  a  short  exile  of  king  Ethelred  Providence 
opened  a  way  to  his  return  :  for,  king  Swane  dying  this  year, 
the  nobility  and  clergy  recalled  their  exiled  prince,  and  hoped 
that  his  past  misfortunes  might  have  taught  him  wisdom,  and 
that  with  the  help  of  the  Normans  which  he  brought  over  to 
his  aid  they  might  once  again  recover  their  country  and  their 
liberty.  And  they  were  not  deceived  altogether  in  their  ex- 
pectation ;  for  by  the  help  he  brought  with  him,  added  to  his 
own  forces,  he  fell  upon  Canutus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Swane  deceased,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  routed  his  army,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  to  his  ships. 

1016.  About  two  years  after  Canutus  returned  with  a  greater 
fleet  and  army :  but  God  delivered  king  Ethelred  from  the 
danger  by  taking  him  to  himself;  for  he  died  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  very  weak 

Edmund  and  slothful  prince.  Edmund  his  eldest  son  succeeded  to 
Ironside,  ^j^g  throuc,  but  found  his  affairs  extremely  perplexed  and  em- 
broiled :  however,  he  approved  himself  a  very  bold  and  war- 
like prince,  a  prince  of  resolution  and  conduct ;  and  after 
several  battles  fought  with  Canutus  king  of  the  Danes  forced 
him  to  accept  a  peace,  but  never  lived  to  reap  the  benefit 

10 1 7.  thereof,  for  he  died  the  latter  end  of  November  the  year  fol- 
lowing'. 

Cnut.  13.  Canutus  king  of  Denmark,  who  by  his  late  agreement 

with  Edmund  Ironside  was  in  possession  of  a  good  part  of 
England,  upon  the  death  of  that  prince  was  by  the  consent  of 
the  nobility  and  bishops  owned  as  sole  king  of  England. 
Edmund  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Edward  and  Edmund,  and 
two  half-brothers,  Edward  and  ^Elfred,  who  were  the  sons  of 
Ethelred  by  Emma  his  later  wife,  as  Edward'  was  by  the 
former.  But  Canutus,  being  now  in  possession  of  the  crown, 
presently  grew  jealous  of  those  princes ;  and,  the  better  to 

•  [See  Lappenberg,  Hist.  Engl,  according  to  tlie  Saxon  Chronicle ; 
tr.  Tnorpe,  II,  175,  176.]  but  Florence  of  Worcester  says  it 

•  (§  12.)  [AeUielredf  died  on  was  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  Indiction, 
April  21,  lOiO,  and  the  death  of  whichcoincides  with  the  year  1017.] 
Edmund  Ironside  is  usually  placed  '  (§  13.)  [For  "Edward"  here 
on  November  30  in  the  same  year  we  should  read  "Edmund".] 
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secure  himself,  sent  Edmund  and  Edward,  the  sons  of  Ed-  Cnut. 
mund  Ironside,  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  an  intention,  as  1017. 
it  is  said,  to  have  them  made  away :  but  that  prince,  detesting 
such  an  horrible  villany,  sent  them  to  Solomon-  king  of 
Hungary ;  where  Edmund,  the  elder  of  them,  died.  Edward, 
the  younger  of  them,  marrying  Agatha  the  sister  of  king 
Solomon  ^,  had  several  children  j  amongst  whom  was  Edward*, 
sumamed  ^theling,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again  in  his 
proper  place. 

As  for  the  two  sons  of  Ethelred  by  queen  Emma  sister  to 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  they  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of 
that  prince  some  years  before,  where  they  were  educated, 
and  lived  till  time  opened  a  way  to  the  restoration  of  this 
family  in  the  person  of  Edward,  known  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  In  the  mean  time,  the  better  to  quiet 
Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  who  could  not  but  resent  the 
wrong  done  to  his  nephews,  Canute  presently  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  crown  made  his  application  to  Emma,  sister  to  the 
duke,  and  wife  to  the  late  king  Ethelred,  and  mother  to  Ed- 
ward and  JElfred,  and  married  her  before  the  end  of  the  year^; 
and,  to  tie  the  knot  still  faster,  he  made  a  match  for  Marga- 
ret his  sister  with  Richard  duke  of  Normandy  ^. 

2  ["Florence  calls  him  'Salo-  ^  [In  July  1017, according  to  the 
mon';  but  from  a.  997  to  1038  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florence  of 
king  Stephen  reigned  in  Hungary."     Worcester.] 

Lappenberg   tr.    Thorpe,    II,    198,  ^  Meurs.  Hist.   Dan.  Ill,   p.  54 

note  2.]  fed.  1638;  Meurs.  Op.  IX,  178  ed. 

3  [Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Hun-  Lam.  But  Lappenberg,  II,  217, 
gary,  married  Gisela,  sister  to  the  shows  that  in  all  probabiUty  the 
emperor  Henry  II.  The  Saxon  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  Cnut 
Chronicle,  an.  1057,  1067,  calls  gave  his  sister  Margaret  (or,  to  use 
Agatha  the  emperor's  kinswoman.  herDanishname.Estrith  or  Astrith,) 
Florence,  an.  1017,  calls  her  "  fUiam  was  Robert  II,  the  father  of  WiUiam 
germani  imperatpris  Heinrici",  the  Conoueror;  and  that  this  was 
where  "  germani"  must  not  be  mis-  not  till  after  the  death  of  her  former 
taken  for  "Germani":  Henry  1 1  had  husband,  thp  jarl  Ulf,  in  1025.  In- 
no  children.  William  of  Malmes-  deed  Robert  II  did  not  succeed  to 
bury,  Gest.  Reg.  II,  §  180  ed.  Har-  the  dukedom  until  after  that  year, 
dy,  says  that  she  was  sister  to  the  SeeRadulphusGlaberIV,6,ap.Bou- 

Sieen  of  Hungary';  and  if  this  was  quet  X,  51 ;  and  Adam.  Brem.  II, 

e  authority  which  Inett  followed,  52,  edited  by  Lappenberg  himself, 

he  meant  to  write  "  sister-in-law"  ap.  Pertz  Ia,  (Scriptor.  VII,)  325. 

instead  of  "  sister".     See  Lappen-  By  her  first  husband,  Ulf  jarl,  she 

bei^  II,  199,  note  i.]  was  mother  of  Svein,  or  Svend,  sur- 

*  [For  "  Edward"  nere  we  should  named  Estrithson  from  her;  of  whom 

read  "  Edgar".     See  below,  I,  xxii,  Inett  afterwards,  I,  xxii,  5,  speaks 

13,  and  II,  i,  2, 3.]  under  the  name  of  Swane.J 

INETT,  VOL.  I.  O  g 
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Cnut.         Yet,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  Walsiugham,  this 

1017.  was  80  far  from  diverting  the  resentments  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  that  this  author  says  that  prince  sent  his  ambas- 
sador to  Canute  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  England  in  the 
right  of  his  nephews ;  and,  that  demand  not  succeeding,  he 
set  out  a  fleet,  with  an  intention  to  fall  upon  England  and  by 
force  restore  his  nephews  to  their  right ;  but,  that  fleet  mis- 
carrying in  a  tempest,  his  design  also  came  to  nothing  7. 
What  truth  there  is  in  this  relation  is  hard  to  say ;  for,  what- 
ever probability  it  may  have,  it  is  omitted  by  other  historians. 

14.  However  this  matter  passed,  Canute  was  crowned  king 
by  Lyving  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  succeeded  to 
that  chair  on  the  death  of  Elphege;  and  in  return  to  the 

10 1 8.  service  of  that  prelate  Canute  began  his  reign  with  a  charter 
granted  to  him  and  the  church  and  see  of  Canterbury,  con- 
firming the  primacy  thereof,  and  exempting  that  church  and 
the  liberties  thereof  from  all  secular  services  ^  And  about 
three  years  after,  if  we  may  believe  the  monks  of  St.  Ed- 
mondsbury,  he  also  exempted  that  house  from  all  ecclesiastic 
as  well  as  secular  jurisdiction  in  a  great  council  held  at  Win- 
chester, or,  as  that  charter  pretends,  at  a  parliament  held 
there^.  But,  besides  what  is  observed  by  the  learned  col- 
lector of  the  English  Councils,  that  the  word  "  parliament" 
was  not  yet  in  use,  if  known,  in  England,  there  are  so  many 
other  marks  of  imposture  that  it  seems  much  more  likely 
that  that  charter  was  made  after  the  dispute  set  afoot  by  the 
monastics  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  authority  of  their 
bishops,  than  owing  to  the  favour  of  this  prince,  to  whom  it 
is  ascribed. 

But  his  building  and  repairing  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  the  great  bodies  of  laws  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
this  prince,  make  it  evident  that  the  affairs  of  the  church  did 
not  want  a  just  proportion  of  his  care  ;  though  it  is  very  likely 
that  this  change  in  the  government  made  some  additions  to 

7  Walsingh.  Ypodigm.  Neustr.  ed.  [Wilkins  I,  297.    That  which  Spel- 

Camden  p.  432.  [VValsingham  goes  man  and  Wilkins  have  here  printed 

on  to  relate  some  negotiation,  hy  is  a  short    narrative,   not  written 

which  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  earlier  than  the  very  end  of  the  reign 

induced  to  relinqtiish  his  design.]  of  Henry  HI.     The  charter  itself, 

'  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  533,  justly  marked  as  spurious  by  Mr. 

f  Wilkins  1, 396:  Cod.  Diplom.  727.]  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom,  735,  contains 

3  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman,  I,  534,  no  date  either  of  time  or  place.] 
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the  present  corruptions  of  the  church  of  England.  For  Ca-  Cnut. 
nutus  was  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway-^,  as  well  as  of  Eng-  1018. 
land ;  and  though  some  attempts  had  been  made  for  the 
planting  the  Christian  religion  in  those  countries,  yet  for  the 
most  part  they  continued  in  their  paganism.  And,  besides 
the  great  numbers  of  those  people  who  by  a  long  war  had 
been  brought  into  England,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Ca- 
nutus  making  England  the  chief  place  of  his  residence  might 
draw  still  greater  numbers  of  those  people  thither.  And 
although  these  followed  the  example  of  their  king,  and  became 
Christians,  yet,  when  it  is  considered  what  that  people  were 
and  by  whom  they  were  converted,  one  is  very  apt  to  think 
they  were  such  a  sort  of  Christians  as  the  northern  people 
who  overrun  the  empire  generally  were  at  their  first  conver- 
sion ;  and  such,  it  may  be,  as  the  Chinese  now  are,  who  are 
said  to  owe  their  conversion  to  the  Jesuits* ;  and  such  as 
Bede  observes  some  of  the  English  were  at  their  first  conver- 
sion, who  were  so  addicted  to  their  ancient  pagan  rites  that 
they  mixed  paganism  and  Christianity  together,  and  of  whom 
it  may  more  properly  be  said  that  they  corrupted  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  rather  than  that  they  submitted  to  it  ^. 

15.  If  this  was  not  the  state  of  the  new  Danish  converts, 
and  in  some  measure  of  the  English  too  who  had  intermarried 
with  this  people,  thus  much  is  evident,  that  Canutus  was 
forced  to  make  a  law  against  the  sorceries  and  enchantments 
the  northern  people  were  exceedingly  addicted  to,  and  to  for- 
bid the  Gentile  idolatry,  and  in  particular  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  fire,  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  the  waters 
or  stones  of  fountains,  or  any  kind  of  trees  or  wood  ' ;  and  by 
another  law  he  requires,  that  all  should  unite  in  the  worship 
of  the  true  God-.  Such  another  law  against  idolatry  was 
made  by  Ercombert  king  of  Kent  about  forty  years  after  the 
coming  of  Augustin  the  monk^.     And  laws,  as  they  give  us 

8  [Cnut  obtained  the  kingdom  of  or  the  moon,  fire  or  rivers,  water- 
Norway  in  1028.]  wells  or  stones,  or  forest  trees  of  any 

*  [See  before,  v,  5,  note  4.]  kind",  as  the  words  are  rendered  in 

'  [Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  II,  15,  IV,  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  &c.  p.  163.] 
a;.]  2  Ibid.   Spelman   539,   [Wilkina 

I  Concil.  Britan.  Spelman  I,  553,  299.] 
fWilkins   I,   306.    The  objects  of        ^  Bed.  ibid.  Ill,  8.     [See  before, 

heathen   worship    enumerated   and  iv,  6.] 
forbidden  in  this  law  are  "  the  sun 

Gg2 
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Cnnt.     proof  of  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  nations,  give  us  also  the 

ioi8.    most  certain  marks  of  the  prevailing  vices  and  errors. 

And,  it  may  be,  this  reflection  on  the  present  state  of  the 
English  and  Danes  may  let  us  into  the  true  reason  why  the 
business  of  pilgrimages  and  visiting  of  shrines,  and  a  wonder- 
ful zeal  for  relics,  did  again  about  this  time  begin  to  revive. 
For  the  pomp  and  outward  shows  of  religion  seldom  make 
any  great  figure,  but  when  the  heat  is  drawn  from  the  vitals 
thereof;  and  the  spirit  and  power  of  holiness  do  usually  abate 
in  proportion,  when  the  zeal  of  the  votary  spends  itself  in 
great  and  uncommon  measures  of  show  and  ostentation  of 
religion.  For  Christianity  never  shone  so  bright  as  in  its 
first  natural  plainness ;  and  ever  looks  most  unlike  itself  when 
it  fixes  men  upon  instances  of  zeal  that  its  first  author  has 
nowhere  directed  us  to :  and  the  Christian  worship  is  ever 
most  agreeable  to  its  primitive  pattern,  when  its  ceremonies 
go  no  further  than  what  is  necessary  to  decency  and  order. 

But,  on  whatever  grounds  a  zeal  of  this  kind  is  founded, 
the  zeal  of  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^gelnoth, 

X020.  who  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Lyving,  in  purchasing  and 
bringing  into  England  the  arm  of  St.  Augustin  bishop  of 
Hippo  the  year  following,  and  bestowing  it  as  a  gift  on  the 
church  of  Coventry  ;  and  the  mighty  purchase  made  by 
queen  Emma  of  the  arm  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  the  translating 

1023.  of  the  relics  of  St.  Elphege  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
from  St.  Paul's  in  London  to  Canterbury  about  three  years 
after ;  the  prodigious  wealth  Canute  laid  out  in  adorning 
the  old  monastery  of  Winchester ;  the  pilgrimages  he  made 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  to  the  churches 
of  Glastonbury  and  Winchester ;  and  his  building  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict  at  Holm  in  Norfolk,  have  a  considerable 
share  in  the  ecclesiastic  story  of  this  time  ■* ;  and  the 
journey  of  Canutus  to  Rome  some  years  after  is  so  celebrated 
amongst  some  of  our  writers,  that  one  cannot  read  their 
stories  without  pity  and  astonishment. 

*   [Lappenbem,    II,    303,   204,    dence  and  political  wisdom  of  king 
rightly  commends  some    of  these     Cnut.] 
things,  as  sliowilig  at  least  the  pru- 
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CHAPTER    XXIT. 

AB    ANNO    1027    AD    ANNUM    I066. 

1.  Going  to  Rome  under  pretence  of  devotion  becomes  fashionable. 
This  usage  in  reputation  in  the  eighth  century :  the  ill  effects  thereof. 
King  Canute  goes  to  Rome ;  complains  of  the  greediness  of  that  court ;  is 
promised  redress,  but  in  vain. 

2.  iElfric  archbishop  of  York  supposed  the  author  of  those  homilies  and 
canons  ascribed  to  ^Elfric  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

3.  Canute  dies.     Harold  succeeds.     The  English  line  put  by. 

4.  Harold  attempts  to  destroy  the  princes  of  the  English  line.  Alfred 
murdered.  He  endeavours  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  Harold 
dies. 

5.  Hardi  Canute  obtains  the  kingdom.  He  dies.  The  English  line 
restored  in  Edward  the  Confessor.    The  Danes  forced  to  leave  England. 

6.  Ambition  of  earl  Godwin  instrumental  in  restoring  the  royal  Eng- 
lish line. 

7.  England  delivered  from  the  Danish  yoke.  The  change  the  revolution 
produced.  King  seizes  the  treasure  of  his  mother.  Eadsius  archbishop  o^ 
Canterbury  quits  his  station ;  and  probably  forced  to  it. 

8.  King  Edward  married  Edgith.  The  monkish  tale'  of  his  vow  of 
celibacy :  the  ill  effects  thereof. 

9.  The  king  fond  of  the  Normans ;  brings  them  into  the  chief  trusts 
both  in  church  and  state.  Robert  a  Norman,  bishop  of  London.  Emma, 
mother  of  the  king,  charged  with  incontinency ;  submits  to  the  ordeal 
trial. 

10.  Normans  brought  into  bishoprics.  Robert,  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  Wilham,  bishop  of  London;  Ulf,  bishop  of  Dorchester. 
They  carry  all  before  them. 

11.  The  Norman  faction  broken.  Godwin  recalled.  The  Norman 
bishops  forced  to  leave  England.  Stigand  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  room  of  Robert ;  follows  the  example  of  Dunstan,  and  holds  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester  therewith. 

12.  William  bishop  of  London  recalled  and  restored.  Robert  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Ulf  bishop  of  Dorchester,  die  in  exile :  Ulf  said 
to  go  to  the  council  of  Vercelles  to  complain. 

13.  English  and  Norman  factions  in  the  court  both  powerful.  The 
king  leaves  the  succession  undetermined. 

14.  Schism  and  confusions  in  the  church  and  court  of  Rome.  Arch- 
bishop Stigand  said  to  receive  his  pall  from  Benedict,  a  schismatical  pope. 
Vain  pretensions  of  the  unity  of  that  church. 

15.  Three  bishops  of  Rome  deposed  at  once.  The  miserable  state  of 
that  church. 

16.  His  receiving  a  pall  from  Benedict  not  the  reason  of  archbishop 
Stigand's  deposition.  It  is  probable  he  had  no  pall,  yet  acted  and  was 
owned  as  archbishop  by  the  church  of  England. 
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1 7.  Though  archljishop  Stigand  did  for  many  years  despise  the  authority 
of  the  hishops  of  Rome,  yet  he  was  owned  as  primate  of  England.  The 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Cnat.  1.  A  HE  aforementioned  usage  of  running  to  Rotne  under 
1027,  the  pretence  of  devotion  had  had  a  mighty  reputation  in 
England  in  the  eighth  century,  and  yet  was  so  far  from 
answering  the  pretended  ends,  that  Boniface  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  a  zealous  asserter  of  the  honour  of  the  holy  see,  took 
notice  of  the  scandal  and  ill  effects  it  produced,  and  wrote  to 
Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by 
forbidding  it'  :  and  accordingly  this  zeal  cooled  by  degrees, 
so  that  from  the  reign  of  ^thelwulf  king  of  England,  who 
is  said  to  go  to  Rome  about  the  year  852  2,  till  this  journey 
of  Canutus  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-live  years  after,  this 
kind  of  devotion  had  been  so  little  in  fashion  amongst  the 
English  princes,  that  I  do  not  remember  any  one  instance  of 
this  kind  of  later  date  than  that  of  ^thelwulf 
1031.  However  that  be,  we  are  told  that  this  year''  king  Canutus 
went  to  Rome,  and,  to  give  all  encouragement  to  such 
instances  of  devotion,  obtained  leave  of  the  princes  through 
whose  kingdoms  the  English  pilgrims  were  to  pass,  that  they 
should  be  excused  from  tolls  and  taxes ;  and  that  during  his 
stay  there  he  complained  of  the  exaction  of  the  officers  of 
that  court,  and  that  amongst  other  favours  he  obtained  of 
pope  John  the  Twentieth^  that  for  the  time  to  come  the 
excessive  charges  our  archbishops  had  usually  been  at  in 
demanding  of  the  pall  should  be  moderated^.  What  benefit 
the  present  age  received  from  this  grant  does  not  appear ; 
but  it  is  certain  this  favour  was  so  far  from  stretching  itself 
to  after-ages,  that,  although  the  intolerable  greediness  and 
oppressions  of  that  court  were  a  constant  subject  of  complaint 
for  several  ages,  it  is  very  manifest  they  were  never  cured, 
till  the  wisdom  of  after-times  found  out  a  remedy  of  their 

'  Concil.  Brilan.  Spelman  I,  341.  the  beginning  of  1037.] 

[Wilkins  I,  03.     See  before,  x,  3.]  ^  [Usually  called  John  XIX.] 

2  [See  before,  xvi,  12-xvii,  6.J  5    Canuti     Epist.     apud     Flor. 

'*    [Ijapnenberg,    Hist.  Engl.    tr.  Wigorn.  an.  1031.     [A  close  trans- 

Thor{)e,    II,    2iTy    note    i,    gives  lation  of  this   remarkable  letter  of 

good    reasons   for   placing   Cnut's  king  Cnut  is  given  by  Lappenl>erg, 

visit  to  Rome  in  the  end  of  1026  or  II,  212-215.] 
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own,  and  by  keeping  their  archbishops  at  home  did  at  once     Cnut 
deliver  them  from  the  needless   hazard   and   fatigues  of  a     1031. 
journey  to  Rome  on  that  occasion,  and  the  nation  from  the 
intolerable  exactions  which  usually  attended  it. 

But,  whilst  pilgrimages  and  such  sort  of  devotions  lie  so 
much  out  of  the  way  of  that  devotion  the  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  our  Lord  have  recommended,  that  they  make  no 
impression  on  any  but  men  whose  understandings  have  a 
very  peculiar  make,  there  are  some  acts  of  piety  that,  like 
the  manna  of  the  Israelites,  fall  in  with  every  palate  :  amongst 
which  there  is  an  instance  of  the  piety  of  king  Canutus  that 
seems  to  deserve  a  place  ;  I  mean,  the  direction  he  sent  from 
Rome  in  an  epistle  to  the  bishops  and  nobility  of  England, 
in  which  he  promises  them  the  utmost  of  his  care  to  amend 
whatever  was  amiss  in  his  past  government,  and  for  the  time 
to  come  to  conduct  himself  by  the  strictest  rules  of  equity  ;  and 
requires  their  care,  that  justice  may  have  its  due  course,  that 
the  poor  may  not  be  oppressed,  nor  the  rich  favoured  beyond 
what  is  just,  nor  the  church  defrauded  of  its  just  rights^. 
These  are  such  bright  and  shining  instances  of  the  piety  of  a 
prince,  as  can  never  want  an  esteem  and  veneration  amongst 
men,  whilst  they  are  able  to  distinguish  that  which  does 
them  good  from  that  which  hurts  them  ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  his  reign  was  not  free  from  blemish,  nor  his  person 
from  failings,  yet  the  course  of  his  government  was  such, 
that  Canutus  has  hitherto  preserved  the  character  of  a  good 
prince. 

2.  And  if  the  learned  author  of  the  Dissertation  of  the 
two  iElfrics  be  right  in  his  conjecture ',  he  will  in  a  particular 
manner  deserve  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  church ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  under  his  reign  that  ^Elfric  archbishop 
of  York  was  raised  to  that  station.  For  Wulfstan  the  former 
archbishop  of  that  see  died  about  the  year  1028 -,  and  iElfric 
Putta,  or  Puttoc,  succeeded  the  same  year ;  and  if  he  was 
the  composer  of  that  body  of  homilies,  known  by  the  name 

*  Ibid.  Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Worcester. 

'  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  125-  But  the  same  authorities  say  that 

134.  Aelfric  went  to  Rome  for   his  pall 

'^  [Probably  this  is  a  typographical  in  1026,  and  a  charter  of  that  year 

error  of  the  first  edition  tor  1023,  (Cod.  Diplom. 742)  bears Wulfstan's 

the  year  assigned  for  the  death  of  subscription.] 
archoishop  W  ulfstan  by  the  Saxon 
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Cnat.  of  the  Book  of  Catholic  Sermons,  and  of  those  epistles  and 
1031.  canons  which  pass  under  iElfric's  name ',  it  would  make  a 
great  addition  to  ecclesiastic  story  under  the  reign  of  this 
prince.  For  the  great  share  that  the  English  kings  had 
hitherto  had  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  leaves  one  no  ground 
to  doubt,  that  transactions  of  this  kind  could  not  pass  in  this 
reign  without  giving  this  prince  a  part  in  the  honour  those 
works  have  deserved ;  and  indeed  the  settled  state  of  affairs 
under  this  prince  seems  to  be  so  much  fitter  for  works  of 
that  kind  than  the  disturbed  and  broken  reign  of  king  Ethel- 
red,  and  the  reasons  of  the  aforesaid  learned  antiquary  have 
so  much  weight,  that  if  the  unanimous  consent  of  preceding 
times  had  not  determined  in  favour  of  ^Elfric  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  so  interwoven  this  affair  into  the  story  of 
his  time  that  they  could  not  easily  be  separated,  it  may  be 
what  is  said  before  under  the  reign  of  Ethelred  ■*  might  more 
properly  have  taken  its  place  under  the  reign  of  Canutus. 

Nor  am  I  willing  to  lessen  the  honour  of  Canutus  with 
giving  credit  to  that  story,  as  others  have  done  before  me, 
which  seems  no  way  to  the  advantage  of  that  prince,  unless 
it  be  in  reproaching  the  flatteries  of  those  about  him  ;  the 
story,  I  mean,  of  his  setting  himself  on  the  sea-shore,  whilst 
the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  commanding  the  waves  to  fall 
back  ;  but  the  deaf  element,  paying  no  regard  to  the  command 
of  the  king,  bore  in  upon  him,  and  having  soundly  wetted  his 
feet  and  royal  robes  forced  him  to  retire.  This,  say  the 
same  writers,  not  only  gave  occasion  to  that  prince  to  reflect 
on  the  flatteries  of  those  who  had  too  much  magnified  his 
power,  but  also  so  throughly  mortified  his  vanity,  that  after 
some  reflections  on  the  impotence  of  princes  he  sent  his 
crown  to  be  hanged  up  on  the  image  of  our  Saviour  fixed  on 
a  cross  in  Winchester.  This  story  has  so  much  of  the 
legendary  turn,  that  one  would  choose  to  believe  that  the 
first  part  of  it  was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  and  that 
both  were  inventions,  rather  than  fix  the  reproach  of  so 
impertinent  a  tale  on  this  prince.  And  yet  H.  Huntingdon, 
reckoning  the  extraordinary  things  of  this  prince's  reign, 
mentions  only  these  three  ;  first  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  the  emperor  Conrade ;  the  second  is  his  going  to  Rome 
'  [But  see  before,  xxi,  i,  note  4.]        *  [See  before,  xxi,  1-8.] 
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and  bringing  thence  a  part  of  the  wood  of  the  cross ;  and  the     Cnut. 
third  is  this  story  of  the  sea*;  and  indeed  these  two  latter     1031. 
seem  to  be  so  much  of  a  piece,  that  it  is  great  pity  they  should 
be  separated. 

3.  The  burdens  the  EngUsh  nation  suffered  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  reign  were  very  heavy ;  but  the  charge  to  the 
fleet  and  army  of  Canutus  (which  occasioned  it)  being  over, 
they  were  treated  with  the  tenderness  of  subjects  ;  and  being 
freed  from  the  ravages  they  had  for  many  years  endured, 
they  sat  down  quietly  under  the  government  of  this  prince ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  which  hereby  fell  upon 
the  royal  line,  they  continued  peaceable  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Canutus  till  the  end  of  his  reign  :  and  indeed  it  was 
no  wonder  ;  for  their  peace  was  bound  up  in  his  life,  and  the 
best  views  they  had  beyond  it  were  very  melancholy  and 
disconsolate,  and  gave  them  reasons  to  dread  the  miseries  of 
an  intestine  war. 

However,  it  pleased  God  about  this  time\  to  take  king  1036. 
Canutus  to  himself,  who,  after  a  reign  of  near  twenty  years,  [1035.] 
died  at  Shaftesbury,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  And 
now  the  nation  presently  falls  into  that  confusion  it  had  just 
reason  before  to  expect ;  for  the  pretenders  to  the  crown 
were  very  many,  and  the  factions  answerable  to  the  numbers 
of  the  pretenders.  For  at  this  time  Edward  and  Edmund, 
two  sons  of  king  Edmund  surnamed  Ironside,  were  yet  in 
being;  and  -Alfred  and  Edward,  sons  of  king  Ethelred  by 
Emma  his  second  wife,  were  in  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy  :  besides  these,  there  were  other  pretenders  to  the 
kingdom  descended  from  Canutus ;  Harold  was  his  son,  as 
some  say,  by  a  former  wife,  or,  as  others  say,  by  a  concubine ; 


*  ["  Cnut  rex  .  ,  .  .,  extra  nume-  vocantur    tolonea    vel    transversa, 

rum  bellorum  quibus  maxime  splen-  data  pecunia  sua,  diminui  fecit  usque 

duit,  tria  gessit  eleganter  et  magni-  ad  raedietatem."   (Huntingdon  says 

fice.   Primura  est,  quod  filiam  suam  nothing  of  the  wood  of  the  cross.) 

imperatori   Romano  cum  ineffabih-  "Tertium,"&c.  H.Huntend.VI,  ed. 

bus      divitiis     raaritavit."      (This  Savile  fol.  208  b,  49,  Monnm.  Hist, 

emperor,  not  named   by  Henry  of  Brit.  p.   757  E,  being  the  earliest 

Huntingdon,   was   not  Conrad   H,  authority  for  this  story  of  the  sea.] 
buthis  son  and  successor  Henry  HI.)         '  [Cnut   died  on  the  twelfth  of 

"Secundum,  quod  Romampergens  November  1035.  Sax.  Chron. :  Flor. 

omnes  malas  exactiones  in  via  quae  Wigom.] 
per    Gallias    Romam    tendit,    quae 
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Hsrold    and  Hardi  Canute  by  Emma   his   second  wife;    and  these 

liarefoot.  ggygj^j  lines  had  their  several  factions. 

Fio^c  1  Harold  had  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  all  his  competitors 
were  out  of  the  kingdom  when  Canutus  died  ;  the  sons  of 
Edmund  in  Hungary,  the  sons  of  Ethelred  by  Emma  in 
Normandy,  Hardi  Canute,  the  son  of  Canutus  by  Emma,  in 
Denmark  ;  whilst  Harold  alone  was  at  the  head  of  his  party : 
and  he  being  a  bold  and  resolute  prince,  without  long  waiting 
for  decision  of  this  dispute,  seized  upon  the  crown ;  and,  as 
he  omitted  no  address  to  bring  the  nobility  and  clergy  over 
to  his  interest,  so  he  never  stuck  at  any  thing  that  he  thought 
necessary  to  secure  it,  and  deliver  himself  from  the  danger  of 
those  rivals  which  he  thought  most  likely  to  give  him  trouble. 
Hardi  Canute  his  greatest  competitor  was  at  a  distance,  and, 
which  is  more,  had  not  so  great  a  share  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  whose  inclinations  were  chiefly  to  the  English 
line :  and,  as  this  gave  the  greatest  umbrage  to  Harold,  so  he 
chiefly  applied  himself  to  prevent  the  dangers  which  might 
arise  from  thence ;  and  therefore  no  sooner  was  he  got  in 
possession  of  the  crown,  but  he  presently  seized  the  treasure 
of  the  queen  dowager  Emma,  and  had  a  jealous  eye  upon 
her  till  he  banished  her  out  of  the  kingdom  the  year 
following. 

4.  But  it  was  her  sons  by  Ethelred  that  were  the  chief 
objects  of  his  fear,  and  for  that  reason  of  his  hatred ;  and 
therefore,  before  he  banished  their  mother,  some  of  our  histo- 
rians say,  that  he  caused  a  letter  to  be  wrote  in  her  name, 
and  sent  it  by  a  messenger  into  Normandy,  to  invite  over  the 
young  princes  Alfred  and  Edward,  and  give  them  hopes  of 
a  considerable  party,  which  at  their  first  landing  would  pre- 
sently appear  for  them ;  and  that  by  this  artifice  he  got  ^El- 
fred  into  his  hands,  and,  having  murdered  his  followers  and 
put  out  his  eyes,  he  sent  him  to  the  monastery  of  Ely  to  be 
secured,  where  he  not  long  after  died.  But  though  this  be 
said  with  great  assurance  by  some  of  our  historians,  one 
would  not  be  forward  to  believe  it:  for  the  Norman  his- 
torians say,  those  two  young  princes  waited  for  the  death  of 
Canutus,  and,  having  a  fleet  ready,  quickly  after  set  sail  for 
England;  where* iKlfred,  being  betrayed  by  Godwin  earl  of 
Kent,  was  drawn  into  the  midland  parts  of  England,  and  to- 
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getlier  with  his  followers  used  as  is  above  related ;  but  Ed-    Harold 
ward,  finding  great  opposition  at  his  first  landing,  was  soon  barefoot, 
made  sensible  that  his  party  in  England  was  not  so  considera- 
ble as  he  expected,  and  therefore  retired  to  Normandy  again 
to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  which  God  at  last 
vouchsafed  unto  him. 

But  though  Harold  maintained  his  post,  yet  he  could  never 
deliver  himself  from  the  disquiet  and  perpetual  jealousies 
which  attend  a  broken  and  distracted  state,  and  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  have  worn  out,  rather  than  to  have 
reigned,  three  or  four  years.  And  this  perpetual  ferment  in 
the  state  so  took  off*  his  thoughts  from  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  he  left  no  ecclesiastical 
law,  nor  any  footsteps  of  any  council  held  on  the  score  of  re- 
ligion. Indeed,  if  there  be  ground  for  what  is  said  by  Harps- 
field  of  ^gelnoth  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ""s  refusing  to  crown 
this  king',  or  what  is  said  by  Mr. Cressy  of  the  ill  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  the  clergy-,  we  shall  have  another  reason 
for  his  conduct,  besides  what  is  said  from  the  unsettled  aff'airs 
of  the  nation.  But,  if  that  had  been  the  true  reason  of  his 
conduct,  Providence  put  it  into  his  power  to  make  the  clergy 
surer  to  his  interest.  For  in  the  compass  of  this  year  no  less  1038. 
than  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  and  three  other  bishop- 
rics fell  into  his  hands ;  for  in  this  year  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
fixes  the  death  of  ^gelnoth  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  jEthel- 
ric  bishop  of  Selsey,  uSllfric  bishop  of  Helmham,  and  Brigh- 
teg  bishop  of  Worcester.  The  see  of  Canterbury  was  filled 
by  the  translation  of  Eadsius  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  that 
was  supplied  by  Alwin^ ;  Helmham  by  Stigand,  afterward 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Selsey  by  Grinketel ;  Worcester 
by  Lyving ;  all  men  sure  to  the  interest  of  Harold  :  and  yet, 

'  Harpsfield,  Hist.  Eccles.  Anglic.  Engl.  tr.  Thorpe,  U,  223.] 
SsBc.  XI,  c.  10.    [For  this  statement        ^  [Cressy's   Ch.    Hist.    XXXIV, 

Harpsfield  cites  tne  Encomium  Em-  xv,  8.] 

vase,  which  says  that  the  archbishop  3  [Archbishop  Eadsige  was  chap- 
refused  to  crown  Harold  so  long  as  lain  to  the  king,  but  does  not  appear 
Emma's  children  were  living,  "  filiis  to  have  been  translated  to  Canter- 
Emmse  reginse  viventibns".  Emm.  bury  from  any  other  see.  Aelfwine 
Encom.  int.  Scriptor.  Norman,  ed.  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Winchester 
Du  Chesne  p.  174,  ed.  Maseres  p.  on  the  death  of  bishop  Aelfsige  in 
37.  It  appears  however  that  Harold  1033.  See  Sax.  Chron.  an.  1033; 
was  afterwards  crowned  according  and  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  337, 
to  custom.     See  Lappenberg,  Hist.  not.  t-] 
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Harold,    for  aught  appenrs  to  tlie  contrary,  every  thing  continued 
Harefoot.  ypQ^  the  same  foot  till  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  died 

^^^9-    the  year  following^. 

Hartha-  ^'  -^^^  °°^^^  notwithstanding  what  Harpsfield  has  observed 
cout.  of  the  mighty  zeal  of  the  clergy  for  the  English  line,  no  regard 
was  had  to  Edward  surnamed  the  Confessor,  the  only  remain- 
ing son  of  Ethelred  late  king  of  England  ;  but  upon  the  death 
of  Harold  the  great  men  applied  themselves  to  Hardi  Canute, 
whose  father  Canutus  was  a  Dane,  as  his  mother  Emma  was 
a  Norman,  and  without  any  opposition  he  was  received  as 
king  of  England  this  year".  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  coming  and  the  force  he  brought  along 
with  him,  that,  when  he  was  called  thus  peacefully  to  the 
crown,  he  was  prepared  to  assert  his  right  in  another  manner. 
Thus  much  is  evident,  that  his  mother  Emma  did  very  much 
resent  her  banishment,  and  much  more  the  baseness  and 
treachery  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  her  son  iElfred,  and 
used  her  interest  to  raise  tlie  like  resentment  in  her  son 
Hardi  Canute  king  of  Denmark  so  effectually,  that  he  raised 
an  army,  and  had  provided  a  fleet,  ready  to  fall  upon  Harold 
king  of  England,  and  was  himself  with  a  part  of  his  fleet  at 
Bruges  in  Flanders,  when  he  received  the  news  of  king  Ha- 
rold's death'^.  And  as  this  occasioned  the  English,  whose 
inclinations  lay  another  way,  to  agree  so  generally  in  the 
choice  of  this  prince,  who,  it  may  be,  would  have  made  him- 
self their  king  if  they  had  not  thought  fit  to  prevent  him,  so 
it  is  most  probable  that  this  occasioned  that  heavy  burden  for 
the  payment  of  the  fleet  which  the  Saxon  Chronicle  places 
within  the  compass  of  the  following  year ;  for  that  payment, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  above  forty-one  thousand  pounds, 
could  not,  as  I  think,  be  the  ordinary  tax,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Danegeld  'K 

But,  whatever  occasioned  the  English  to  agree  in  a  choice 
in  all  appearance  so  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  English 

^[Harold  died  March  17,  1040.  year  1041.     The   Saxon  Chronicle 

Sax.  Chron. :  Flor.  Wigom.J  speaks  of  two  sums;  first,  the  "here- 

'  [Harthacnut  landed  at  Sandwich  geld"  or  army-tax,  twenty-one  thou- 

June  17, 1040.     Sax.  Chron.]  sand  and  ninety-nine  pounds;  after- 

^  Emmie  Encomium  int.  Scriptor.  wards,  to  the  crews  of  thirty-two 

Norman,  ed.  Du  CKe«ne  p.  176,  [ed.  ships,  eleven  thousand  and  forty- 

Maseres  p.  33.]  eignt  pounds.] 

3  [This  payment  was  made  in  the 


[I042.] 
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line,  God  thought  fit,  when  it  was  least  expected,  to  restore    Harth»- 
it.     For  this  prince,  indulging  himself  in  a  course  of  intern-      ™"** 
perance,  met  his  death  in  the  midst  of  an  entertainment,  and  r!°T<!' 
died  suddenly  at  Lambeth  this  year  at  a  wedding-dinner  pre- 
pared for  his  reception^. 

The  suddenness  of  the  king's  death  makes  it  probable  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  Danish  story,  which  says  that  by 
his  will  Hardi  Canute  gave  the  kingdom  of  England  to 
Swane*.  He  was  son  to  Margaret  sister  to  Canutus  the 
Great,  as  the  Danish  historians  call  him,  and  was  probably 
the  next  heir  to  Hardi  Canute,  and  in  that  right  claimed  as 
well  the  kingdom  of  England  as  that  of  Denmark.  Besides, 
he  had  been  general  of  the  Danish  forces  in  England  under 
Hardi  Canute ;  and  being  present  in  England  at  the  death  of 
that  prince  did,  if  the  Danish  historian  be  not  mistaken,  pos- 
sess himself  of  that  kingdom.  But  Magnus  king  of  Norway, 
having  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  pre- 
sently followed  his  pretence  with  an  army ;  and  this  forced 
Swane  immediately  to  leave  England  and  hasten  away  to 
Denmark.  Upon  his  going  thither  he  left  the  command  of 
his  army  in  the  hands  of  Harold  sou  to  earl  Godwin^. 

If  this  account  of  Meursius,  which  has  great  probability  in 
it,  may  be  relied  upon,  what  Malmesbury  says  of  prince  Ed- 
ward's coming  to  earl  Godwin,  and  falling  at  his  feet,  begging 
that  he  would  spare  his  life  and  assist  him  in  conveying  him 
safe  to  Normandy  7,  and  all  the  diflSculties  which  that  writer 
saith  attended  the  accession  of  prince  Edward  to  the  crown, 
the  services  done  him  by  Godwin  and  his  son,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Danes,  and  restoration  of  the  English  line,  will  be  ac- 
counted for :  whereas  our  historians,  mIio  take  no  notice  of 

4  [Harthacnut  died  June  8,  1042.  Harthacnut  to  command  the  fleet  he 

Sax.  Chron.]  sent    against   the   Norwegian   king 

^  ["MoriensSvenoniEstrithaeAn-  Magnus,  was  absent  from  England 

fliam  tradidit."]  Meurs.  Hist.  Dan.  when  Harthacnut  died,  and  landed 

n,  p.  57  [ed.   1638;  Meurs.  Op.  shortly  afterwards  with  the  discredit 

IX,  196  ed.  Lam.]  of  having  been  totally  defeated  by 

8  Meurs.  ibid.  p.  57    [ed.  1638;  the  Norwegians.     There  is  no  au- 

pp.  196-198  ed.  Lam.    But  Lappen-  thority  for  supposing  that  Hartba- 


oerg,  II,  233,  236,  240,  shows,  on    cnut  tried  to  dispose  of  the  throne 
the  authority  of  Adam  of  Bremen, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Svein    or   Svend    Estrithson,   that 
Svein,  who  had  been  apiKtinted  by 


the  authority  of  Adam  of  Bremen,     of  England  by  will.] 

who  was  personally  acquainted  with         7  Malmesb.Gest.  Keg.  II,  fol.  45  a, 

Svein    or   Svend    Estrithson,   that    ed.  Savile;  [§  196  ed.  Hardy.] 
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Edwani  the  this  affair  of  Swane^  and  speak  of  the  accession  of  Edward 

Confessor,  jjjg  Confessor  to  the  crown  as  if  it  had  immediately  ensued 

^  *    the  death  of  Hardi  Canute,  and  as  if  there  had  been  no  diffi- 

L'042J  culty  therein,  leave  us  entirely  at  a  loss  how  it  came  to  pass 

that  the  English  line  was  restored,  and  the  Danes  after  so 

long  a  possession  forced  to  leave  England.      But,  leaving 

things  in  the  posture  the  Danish  history  has  set  them,  it  is 

time  to  return  and  observe  the  steps  by  which  the  English 

line  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

6.  The  pretensions  of  the  royal  line  of  England  lay  betwixt 
Edward  the  Exile,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  Edward 
surnamed  the  Confessor,  who  was  son  to  king  Ethelrcd  by 
Emma  his  second  wife,  as  Edmund  Ironside  was  by  the  for- 
mer ;  so  that  the  title  was  in  Edward  the  Exile,  as  the  son  of 
the  elder  brother :  but  whatever  advantage  that  prince  had 
from  his  birth  was  overbalanced  by  the  temper  of  the  other 
Edward,  and  his  presence  in  England,  whilst  his  rival  was  in 
Hungary. 

The  ambition  of  Godwin  and  his  son  Harold  had  no  bounds 
on  this  side  the  throne ;  but  the  times  would  not  bear  an  at- 
tempt on  the  Danish  and  English  line  together.  There  was 
therefore  no  remedy  but  they  must  cover  their  designs  for  a 
while  under  the  pretence  of  asserting  the  right  of  the  English 
line :  and  Edward  the  Confessor  was  an  easy  good-natured 
prince,  and  by  his  temper  so  well  prepared  to  serve  the  ends 
of  those  about  him,  that  it  was  very  reasonable  for  Godwin 
and  his  son  to  promise  themselves  the  royal  power  under  his 
title  and  government,  and  in  time  the  title  they  aspired  to ; 
and  therefore  they  entered  into  a  secret  agreement  with  that 
prince,  that  in  case  they  could  bring  him  to  the  crown  he 
should  marry  Edgith  the  daughter  of  Godwin,  and  confer 
such  trusts  and  honours  upon  his  son  Harold  as  might  answer 
their  services  and  expectations. 

Things  being  thus  concerted,  Harold,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  army,  so  dispersed  it  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  as 
made  it  easy  to  render  it  useless,  and  put  it  out  of  a  capacity 
to  draw  together  in  a  body  to  break  the  designs  which  he  and 
his  father  had  fwrmed ;  and,  if  the  Danish  historian  say  true, 
under  pretence  of  entertaining  them,  caused  them  all  to  be 
slain  in  one  night,  and  thereby  brought  England  under  his 
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power'.     Our  historians,  though  they  make  uo  mention  of  Edward  the 
this  affair,  agree  with  Meursius,  that  the  Danes  were  about    °"  ®"*"' 
this  time  driven  out  of  England,  and  never  more  recovered 
their  interest  therein,  but  do  not  pretend  to  tell  us  how  this 
was  accomplished-. 

7.  But,  however  this  was  brought  about,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  England  was  about  this  time  delivered  from  the 
Danish  yoke,  and  with  great  joy  received  a  prince  of  the 
English  line.  Edward  being  advanced  to  the  throne  was 
crowned  at  Winchester  the  year  following  by  Eadsig  archbi-  1042. 
shop  of  Canterbury'.  And  the  consequence  of  this  change  [1043.] 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  sudden  turn  of 
affairs;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  ministers  served  their 
passions  and  revenge  under  the  colour  of  their  master's  ser- 
vice, and  their  resentments  or  their  particular  friendships  and 
interests  were  made  the  measures  to  the  favours  or  displeasure 
of  the  government.  Those  who  came  not  into  their  interest 
were  called  disaffected,  and,  as  favourers  of  the  Danish  inter- 
est, were  displaced,  and  others  brought  in  their  room. 

Queen  Emma,  mother  to  king  Edwai-d,  had  voluntarily 
yielded  herself  to  the  embraces  of  king  Canutus,  who  had 
dethroned  her  husband,  the  father  of  the  king,  dispossessed 
the  English,  and  began  the  Danish,  race  of  kings :  besides, 
she  had  been  mother  to  Hardi  Canute,  and  doubtless  had 
favoured  his  succession  to  the  crown ;  whilst  this  prince  and 
his  brother  Alfred,  her  sons  by  king  Ethelred,  lived  as  a  sort 
of  exiles,  and  seem  to  have  had  a  very  little  share  either  in 
her  affections  or  in  her  care.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  her 
conduct  did  not  occasion  an  open  breach  of  friendship,  nor 
hinder  the  prince  from  waiting  upon  her  in  her  exile  under 
the  reign  of  Harold  2 ;  and  as  she  was  present  in  England 
when  Hardi  Canute  died,  having  now  no  other  issue  remain- 

I  ["  Danos,  passim  in  praesidia  Svend  Estritbson,  was  king  of  Den- 

distnbutos,  astu  a  suis  ad  convivia  mark.] 

invitatos,  una  nocte  omnes  caedit."]  2  ["i'he  removal  of  the  Danes  was, 

Meurs.  ibid.  p.  57  [ed.  1638;  p.  198  as  indeed  it  only  could  be,  effected 

ed.  Lam.     Xleursius  seems  to  have  gradually.    See  Lappenberg,  n,343, 

carelessly  transferred  to  this  period  243.] 

the  celebrated  massacre  of  St.  nrice's  '  [Edward  was  crowned  on  Eas- 

day  1002,  when  Aethelred  was  on  ter-day,  April  3, 1043.  Sa.x.  Chron.] 

the  throne  of  England,  and  Svein  ^  [bmmse  Encomium  int.  Scrip- 

with   the   forked  l>eard,   father    of  tor.  N'orman.ed.  Du  Chesne  p.  176, 

Cnut,  and  grandfather  of  Svein  or  ed.  Maseres  p.  33.] 
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Edward  the  ing,  [she]  ^  did  doubtless  favour  the  succession  of  Edward  to 
°*"*'*  the  throne.     But  whether  this  did  not  wipe  out  the  resent- 
°^  '    mcnt  of  her  former  unkindness,  or  whether  his  ministers 
L     43 'J  yyei-e  jealous  that  his  mother  might  have  too  great  an  ascend- 
ant over  him,  if  they  did  not  carry  him  to  such  extremities 
as  might  make  the  breach  too  wide  ever  to  be  made  up  again, 
or  whether  the  figure  she  had  made  in  the  last  reign  made 
her  suspected  in  this,  or  whether  she  really  favoured  the 
Danish  interest,  is  not  possible  to  determine ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  princess  was  one  of  the  first  that  suffered  under  this 
1043.    revolution.    For  one  of  the  first  things  that  king  Edward  did 
after  his  coronation  was  to  seize  upon  the  treasure  of  his 
mother,  and  confine  her  to  Winchester^. 

And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  reasons  which  produced 
such  changes  in  the  state  occasioned  some  in  the  church  :  for 
it  appears  that  Eadsius  archbishop  of  Canterbury  retired  from 
that  station ;  and,  if  he  kept  his  title,  the  administration  of 
the  archbishopric  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Syward  abbot  of 
Abingdon,  who  was  for  that  end  consecrated  bishop.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  indisposition  of  that 
prelate :  but  when  it  is  considered  that  Ejidsius  lived  six  or 
seven  years  after  this  pretended  incurable  indisposition  seized 
upon  hira,  that  he  had  been  chaplain  to  king  Harold,  and 
was  so  ill  provided  for  during  his  retirement  that  he  com- 
plained for  want  of  a  sufiicient  maintenance,  and  that  upon 
the  death  of  his  coadjutor  Syward  in  the  year  1046  Eadsig 
reassumed  his  trust',  one  would  not  be  forward  to  believe 

3  [The  word  "  she"  is  not  in  the  rank  when  Eadsige  was  absent  or 

first  edition.]  incapacitated,  but  only  episcopal  at 

"*  [According  to  the  Saxon  Chro-  other  times.  Thus  in  Cod.  Diplom. 

nicle  and  Florence  of  Worcester  this  776,   780,  781,  783,   1335,  of  the 

was  done  November  16, 1043.    But  years  1045  ^^^  1046,  his  subscrip- 

Emma's    subscription,    under    her  tion  stands  with  the  title  of  archbi- 

Saxon  name  i^^lfgyfu,  is  found  in  shop,  and  he  takes  precedence  of 

two  charters  of  the  year  1044,  Cod.  the  archbishop  of  York.      But  in 

Diulom.  774,  775.]  Cod.  Diplom.  778  of  the  year  1045, 

•  Sax.  Chron.  an.  1046.     [It  is  784  of  1046,  and  789  and  790  not 

not  easy  to  reconcile  the  dates  and  dated,  the  name  of  archbishop  Ead- 

statements  of  the  chroniclers  con-  sige  appears,  and  Siweard  is  styled 

cerning    archbishop   Eadsige   with  bishop.      Again   in   Cod.    Diplom. 

the   facts    supplied   by  the   Codex  948  not  dated  he  takes  the  lower 

Diplomaticus   itlvi^-Saxonici.      Si-  title :  for  since  Ae  had  been  abbot  of 

weard  appears  to  have  been  conse-  Abingdon,  whereas  the  Siweard  who 

crated  as  his  coadjutor,  and  to  have  became  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1058 

had    archiepiscopal    authority  and  had  previously  been  abbot  of  Chert- 
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that  his  retirement  had  nothing  of  force  in  it ;  but  on  the  Edward  the 
contrary  it  seems  highly  probable  that  his  engaging  in  the 
Danish  interest  during  the  last  reign  was  the  true  reason  of 
the  hardships  which  fell  upon  him  in  this. 

8.  However  things  passed  in  this  sudden  turn  of  affairs, 
the  ferment  being  pretty  well  over,  and  the  nation  brought 
to  some  sort  of  settlement,  the  king  made  good  his  promise 
to  earl  Godwin,  and  this  year  married  his  daughter  Edgitha' ; 
and  in  his  marriage  complied  with  the  advice  and  desires  of 
his  people :  who,  from  what  they  had  before  suffered,  could 
not  but  foresee  the  mischiefs  which  might  ensue  if  this  prince 
should  die  without  issue ;  and  therefore  passionately  desired 
to  see  a  young  prince  of  the  English  line,  and  for  that  end 
desired  the  king  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  marry ;  which  he 
did  accordingly.  And  these  considerations,  one  would  think, 
should  have  had  the  same  weight,  with  that  prince  himself: 
but,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  some  of  our  histories,  this 
prince  had  before  engaged  himself  by  a  vow  of  celibacy,  and 
did  not  only  not  consummate  his  marriage,  but  persuaded 
his  queen  Edgitha  to  follow  his  example  and  put  herself 
under  vows  of  the  same  kind. 

Thus,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  our  monkish 

sey,  this  document  no  doubt  was  of  its  date,  may  well  be  doubted) ; 
his.  That  Eadsige  did  not  entirely  whereas  the  chroniclers  place  lus 
abdicate  all  episcopal  functions  we  death  in  1049,  1050,  or  1051. 
learn  from  Thome's  Chronicle,  who  Perhaps  the  dates  of  several  events 
tells  us  that  he  ordained  Wulfric  about  this  time  are  put  a  little  too 
abbot  of  St.  Augustin's  in  1047.  early  by  the  chroniclers,  and  we  ought 
Florence  of  Worcester  improperly  to  place  the  death  of  archbishop 
calls  Siweard  Chorepiscopus,  and  Eadsige  in  October  1052,  the  ap- 
Gervase  gives  him  the  same  title  in  pointment  of  Robert  as  his  successor 
Act.  Pontif.  Cantuar.  int.  X  Scriptor.  m  March  1053,  the  return  of  arch- 
ed. Twysden  1651,  34:  the  differ-  bishop  Robert  from  Rome  with  his 
ence  between  a  coadjutor  and  a  chor-  pall  in  June  1053,  the  banishment 
episcopus  is  clearly  marked  in  Bing-  of  Godwine  and  his  family  in  Sep- 
ham's  Orig.  Eccles.  II,  xiii,  4;  xiv,  tember  1053,  their  restoration  to- 
1-12.  See  below,  II,  iii,  16,  note  2.  gether  with  the  expulsion  of  Robert 
Siweard  was  consecrated  in  1044,  and  the  Norman  faction  and  the  ap- 
and  died  in  1048  according  to  the  pointment  of  Stigand  to  the  arcbbi- 
best  copy  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  shopric  in  September  1054,  and 
1049  according  to  Florence.  After-  lastly  the  death  of  Godwine  in  April 
wards  we  again  find  Eadsige  with  1055.  With  this  arrangement  nearly 
the  title  and  rank  of  archbishop  in  all  the  extant  charters  will  agree.] 
Cod.  Diplom.  787  of  the  year  1049,  '  [Edward's  marriage  with  Ead- 
792  and  793  of  1050,  706  of  1052,  gyth  took  place  January  23,  1045. 
aud  800  of  1054,  (but  the  genuine-  Sax.  Chron.] 
ness  of  this  last  document,  at  least 

INETTjVOL.  I.  H  h 
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Edward  the  historians,  this  prince  did  designedly  prevent  the  ends  for 
Confessor,  ^yjjjgij  thg  nation  desired  his  nifirriagc,  and  chose  rather  to 
^°43-  expose  his  people  as  a  prey  to  a  foreign  power,  than  to  break 
a  vow  which  was  made  rashly  and  ended  in  mischief.  So 
that  when  one  looks  a  little  forward,  and  sees  the  English 
nation  ruined  for  want  of  this  prince's  issue  and  made  a  prey 
to  the  Normans,  one  cannot  but  stand  amazed  to  observe 
how  some  men  magnify  the  conduct  of  a  prince  which  visibly 
tended  and  did  actually  end  in  the  ruin  of  his  family  and 
kingdom.  And  such  extravagancies  do  the  circumstances  of 
some  men  lead  their  judgment  to,  that  although  there  is  no 
good  casuist  [who]^  ever  allowed  the  obligation  of  a  private 
vow  against  any  one  command  of  God,  or  thought  it  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  least  act  of  injustice  to  men,  there  have  been 
men  who,  to  raise  an  esteem  of  themselves  and  their  own 
way  of  living,  so  magnify  the  unhappy  conduct  of  this  prince, 
as  if  it  was  an  instance  of  the  highest  and  most  celebrated 
piety  in  the  world. 

But  after  all  it  seems  much  more  reasonable  to  think,  that 
his  want  of  issue  was  the  act  of  Providence  rather  than  the 
fault  of  the  prince,  and  that  this  story  had  the  same  beginning 
with  those  many  wild  and  senseless  fictions  with  which  the 
English  legends  every  where  abound.  But,  though  this  may 
be  said  to  cover  the  honour  of  this  prince,  his  ill  treatment 
of  his  queen  is  scarce  capable  of  an  excuse  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  king  after  some  time  put  her  away  from  him  •^.  And 
if  the  other  part  of  the  story  be  true,  that  she  continued  in  a 
state  of  virgin  chastity,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  apology  can  be 
made  for  him,  that  will  consist  with  a  just  sense  of  that 
religion  which  allows  of  no  divorce  but  in  case  of  adultery. 
But  to  return. 

9.  Though  the  king  was  so  far  just  to  his  agreement  with 
earl  Godwin  as  to  marry  his  daughter,  it  is  very  evident  he 
quickly  became  very  uneasy  under  the  insolence  of  that 
haughty    minister,   who,   besides   his   natural    haughtiness, 

2  [The  word  "who"  is  not  in  court  got  the  better  of  her  father 
edit.  I.]  Godwine and hispowerful family.  See 

3  [Edward's  separation  from  his  below,  §  lo;  Sax.  Chron.  an.  1052; 
queen  was  doubtless  brought  about  Lappenberg's  Hist.  Engl.tr.  Thorpe 
by  political  intrigues,  and  only  II,  250,  255.  Her  suoscription  as 
lasted  for  the  short  interval  during  queen-consort  is  found  in  charters  to 
which  the  Norman  influence  at  his  the  very  end  of  Edward's  reign.] 
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thought  his  services  too  big  to  be  sufficiently  rewarded  :  and  Edward  the 
this  redoubled  that  pushing  and  overbearing  temper,  which 
princes  never  easily  submit  to,  and  seldom  bear  long ;  so  ^^' 
that  although  this  was  a  prince  of  a  soft  and  easy  temper, 
yet  he  soon  discovered  a  great  uneasiness,  which  grew  in 
time  to  coldness,  and  at  last  to  an  open  breach  betwixt  them. 
To  which  there  was  another  thing  which  very  much  con- 
tributed :  for  Godwin  having,  by  his  services  to  the  king, 
lost  his  Danish  interest,  his  great  care  was  now  to  make  an 
interest  amongst  the  English,  and  to  set  up  for  a  patriot  of  the 
nation,  by  a  seeming  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  natives ;  and 
this  threw  him  cross  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  king. 
For  that  prince  having  lived  long  in  Normandy,  and  being 
much  obliged  to  that  people,  whilst  he  was  in  a  manner 
given  up,  at  least  neglected,  by  his  own  country,  he  returned 
to  England  with  such  affections  to  the  Normans  as  long  con- 
tinuance in  a  country,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude,  are  apt  to 
inspire  men  with. 

And  as  this  occasioned  the  introducing  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  Normans  into  his  court,  so  it  exceedingly 
inclined  the  king  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  followers 
which  he  brought  from  Normandy  ;  amongst  whom  Robert 
Gemiticensis,  a  Norman  monk,  had  a  more  particular  share 
in  the  favours  of  the  king.  This  monk  had  for  some  time 
made  a  figure  in  the  court  at  the  head  of  the  Norman  faction, 
and  in  a  little  time  was  raised  to  the  highest  station  in  the 
church  ;  and  in  order  thereunto  he  was  this  year  made  bishop  1044. 
of  London  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor  Alword.  .  And 
being  bishop  of  London,  his  character  gave  new  assurance 
and  reputation  to  that  prelate,  and  a  better  grace  to  the 
favours  he  had  before  enjoyed ;  and  in  time  he  supplanted 
Godwin  and  Harold,  and  became  chief  minister  of  state,  and 
every  thing  passed  through  his  hands. 

And,  to  let  the  world  see  how  absolutely  he  ruled  in  the 
affections  of  the  king,  he  treated  queen  Emma,  the  mother 
of  that  prince,  with  the  utmost  degrees  of  insolence  and 
contempt,  and  gave  such  encouragement  to  a  report  that  was 
spread  of  her  lewd  conversation  with  Alwin  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, that  by  his  importunity,  against  the  advice  of  the 
rest  of  the  bishops,  that  princess  was  permitted  to  vindicate 

Hh2 
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Bdward  the  herself  from  the  reproach  by  undergoing  the  ordeal  trial, 
*"***''  which  was  walking  blindfold  and  barefoot  over  nine  redhot 
*"*  plowshares ;  which  being  performed  by  that  princess  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  assembly  and  without  receiving  any  hurt, 
the  king  repented  his  credulity,  and  asked  her  pardon'.  And 
this  matter  ended  no  way  to  the  honour  of  that  prelate  who 
first  advised  it. 

10.  But  though  this  advice  was  laid  up  for  the  day  of 
wrath,  and  was  remembered  when  he  who  gave  it  desired  it 
should  be  forgotten,  yet  for  the  present  the  bishop  of  London 
not  only  stood  his  ground,  but  carried  all  before  him.  And 
his  own  interests  falling  in  with  the  inclinations  of  the  king, 
he  made  it  his  care  to  fill  the  church  with  foreigners :  and 

1045.  therefore,  Brightwald  bishop  of  Sherborne  dying  this  year, 
Herman  a  Fleming,  or  Lorrainer,  was  put  into  his  chair' ; 

1046.  and  the  year  following,  Lyving,  (who  some  time  before  had 
united  the  sees  of  St.  Germans  and  Crediton,  and  held  both 
together  with  Worcester,)  dying  about  this  time,  Leofrick, 
a  Burgundian,  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Kirton  or  Crediton 
in  Devonshire^.  And,  whatever  joy  Alwin  bishop  of  Win- 
chester might  conceive  by  the  part  he  had  in  queen  Emma's 

•  [The  earliest  record  of  this  tale  present  at  the  synod  of  Rome  under 

appears  to  be  the  Annales  Wintoni-  pope   Leo   IX  in    io-,o.    lliesaur. 

enses  in  Angl.  Sacr.  I,  291,  2,  3 :  Nov.  Anecdot.  Martene  et  Durand 

and,  not  to  discuss  the  det^s  of  toe  III,  1082 ;  Concil.  Mansi  XIX,  771  : 

story  itself,  the  total  silence  of  all  see  Sax.  Chron.  an.  1049.    But  on 

preceding  chroniclers  is  alone  suffi-  the  death  of  Aelfwold  bishop  Here- 

cient  to  deprive  it  of  all  credit.]  man  had  sufficient  interest  to  effect 

1    [Brihtwold,   who  died   in  the  a  union  of  the  two  dioceses,  and 

year  1045,  was  bishop  of  Wilton  or  made  Sherborne  his  see.     ITiat  he 

Ramsbury,    having   Wiltshire    and  had  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  Berk- 

perhaps  Berkshire  for  his  diocese,  shire   also   is    evident    from    Cod. 

See  before,  xviii,  4, note  I.  Hereman,  Diplom.  840:  so  that  his  diocese 

chaplain  to  the  king,  succeeded  him.  now  consisted  of  three  counties,  and 

The  see  of  Sherborne  at  this  time  he  was  in  fact    the  framer  of  the 

was  filled  by  Brihtwine,  upon  whose  diocese  of  SaUsbury  as  it  remained 

death  in  the  same  or  the  next  year  till  the  territorial  changes  of  the  act 

it  was  g^ven  to  his  brother  Aelfwold.  of  1836, 6  and  7  Will.  Iv,  c.  77.  And 

See  Cod.  Diplom.  775,  776,  784.  lastly,  after  the  Conquest  he  removed 

Aelfwold  held  it  for  at  least  nine  his  see  from  Sherborne  to  Sarum. 

^ears;  for  his  subscription  is  found  See  Malmesb.  Pontif.  II,  pp.  141  b, 

m  a  charter  of  1055,  Cod.  Diplom.  142  a,  b.] 

801.  ITie  name  of  Hereman  also  as         3  ^Jn     the     year     1050    bishop 

bishop  of  Ramsbpry,  "  Corvinensis  Leofric's  see  was  transferred  from 

(for  so  the  word  Corbinensis  should  Crediton    to    Exeter.     See   before, 

be  corrected)  episcopus",  occurs  in  xviii,  i,  note  3.] 
the  list  of  the  prelates  who  were 
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vindication,  he  lived  but  a  little  while  after ;  but  dying  about  Edward  the 
this  time,  Stigand,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Helmham,  sue-  C°"'®»'°'' 
ceeded  him  in  the  see  of  Winchester;  and  though  he  was  an     ^°47' 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  did  afterwards  espouse  the  party 
of  Godwin,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  he  owed  his  present 
translation  to  the  bishop  of  London. 

If  the  event  had  not  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  the  nature  of 
the  thing  would  leave  one  to  believe,  that  this  favourite  did 
not  stand  so  sure  but  he  met  with  many  shocks  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry.  However,  he  bore  through  every  difficulty 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  good  fortune,  till  he  had  broke 
that  party  which  was  headed  by  earl  Godwin  and  his  sons, 
and  forced  them  to  leave  England  and  seek  their  security 
abroad.  And  the  queen  herself  did  not  escape  the  misfortune 
which  fell  upon  her  family;  for,  to  show  his  resentment 
against  her  father,  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  put  away 
the  queen  his  daughter,  and  having  stripped  her  of  her 
jewels  sent  her  to  a  monastery.  And  as  Robert  thus  broke 
the  interest  of  his  en'emies,  so  he  raised  himself  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  ;  for,  Eadsius  dying  this  year,  Robert  was  trans-  1050. 
lated  to  Canterbury  3.  Being  raised  to  that  dignity  the 
latter  end  of  this  year,  he  went  away  to  Rome  to  demand  his 
pall :  and  returning  the  year  following  he  found  Sparhafoc, 
abbot  of  Abingdon,  named  by  the  king  to  succeed  him  in  the 
see  of  London ;  who  coming  to  him  to  desire  his  consecration, 
the  archbishop  pretended  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  forbid 
it,  and  with  that  pretence  delayed  his  consecration  till  he 
found  time  at  the  meeting  of  the  great  council  in  September 
1051  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  recall  his  nomination  and  1051. 
nominate  William  a  Norman  in  his  stead  ^.  And  the  same 
reasons  to  which  these  prelates  owed  their  advancement 
raised  Ulf,  another  Norman,  to  the  see  of  Dorchester  ^. 

But  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  that  court- 
parties  are  commonly  in  most  danger  when  they  think  they 

'  [On  the  dates  of  these  events  Diplom.  811.] 
see  before  in  this  chapter  §  7,  note 5.         *     [According    to    the     Saxon 

Robert's  subscription  as  archbishop  Chronicle     Ulf    succeeded    bishop 

is  not  found  in  any  document.]  Eadnoth    at    Dorchester   in    104^. 

*  Wharton,  Hist.  Episc.  Londin.  His  earliest  subscription  is  found  in 

pp.  38-40.     [It  is  remarkable  that  Cod.  Diplom.  792  and  793  of  the 

no  subscription  of  William  as  bishop  year  1050.  See  below,  §  la,  note  a.] 
occurs  before  the  year  106 1,  Cod. 
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Edward  the  stand  safest.  And  the  same  reasons  that  found  their  security 
''  do  usually  destroy  it :  for,  if  they  do  succeed  in  putting  the 
places  of  trust  into  such  hands  as  they  can  confide  in,  it  is 
seldom  they  raise  one  of  their  friends  but  at  the  same  time 
they  disappoint  two,  and  thus  they  double  their  enemies  by 
every  one  they  add  to  the  number  of  their  friends;  and, 
which  is  more,  in  carrying  all  before  them  they  add  cement, 
and  give  a  new  fermentation,  to  the  envy  and  indignation  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  engage  the  pity  and  good  wishes  of 
the  bystanders  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  Besides,  resent- 
ment is  the  soul  by  which  faction  is  animated :  therefore 
oppressed  parties  are  usually  strongest  when  heated  most ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  favourite  party  is  ever  in  most 
danger  when  it*  insolence  is  most  insupportable.  And,  if 
this  was  not  the  reason  of  the  sudden  turn  of  affairs,  it  is 
very  evident  by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  Norman  faction  that 
this  was  their  case  :  they  fell  of  a  sudden,  and  the  party  was 
ruined,  when  most  confident  of  its  own  strength  and  security. 
1052.  11.  For  though  earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  now  in 
banishment,  yet  they  found  so  many  friends  abroad,  that 
they  returned  to  England  with  a  considerable  strength  both 
in  ships  and  men,  and  not  only  made  a  piratic  war  to  the 
mighty  damage  and  terror  of  all  the  sea-coast,  but  about  this 
year  they  came  up  as  far  as  London  with  their  vessels  and 
land-force ;  where  they  found  so  many  friends,  that  they 
were  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  a  promise  was  made  to 
restore  them  and  their  followers  to  their  estates  and  com- 
mands. Nor  did  this  turn  of  affairs  stop  here,  but  was 
followed  with  the  violence  which  usually  attends  the  first 
efforts  of  a  prevailing  party  :  for  now  the  case  of  Godwin 
was  made  a  national  quarrel,  and  the  English  were  so  ex- 
asperated at  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Norman  favourites,  that,  if 
their  punishment  was  not  determined  in  the  great  council 
which  met  on  this  occasion,  it  is  certain  that  such  was  the 
heat  and  fury  of  the  prevailing  party,  that  the  other  side  was 
obliged  immediately  to  give  way,  and  leaving  London  were 
forced  to  fly  to  seek  their  security  abroad,  and  those  who 
but  a  month  ^fore  had  made  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
court  now  led  the  rest  of  their  friends  into  banishment. 
In  particular,  this  was  the  case  of  Robert  archbishop  of 
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Canterbury,  William  bishop  of  London,  and  Ulf  bishop  of  Edward  th« 
Dorchester ;  who  fled  together  into  Normandy  this  year,  ^o"^**"'- 
The  archbishop  went  away  to  Rome,  probably  in  hopes  that  *°5^' 
by  the  intercession  of  pope  Leo  the  Ninth  he  might  be 
restored  to  his  bishopric  again :  but,  whatever  hopes  led  him 
thither,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  step  was  ever  made 
towards  his  restoration ;  but  on  the  contrary,  returning  from 
Rome  to  the  monastery  of  Jumieges  in  Normandy,  he  died 
there  not  long  after  his  banishment.  But,  whatever  his 
expectations  were,  the  king  of  England  did  not  think  himself 
obliged  to  wait  the  issue,  or  expect  a  resignation  or  deposition, 
but  without  any  delay  did,  the  same  year  that  Robert  left 
England,  fill  up  his  chair ;  and  Stigand  bishop  of  Winchester, 
having  approved  himself  very  active  in  making  up  the  breach 
betwixt  the  king  and  his  English  subjects  ^,  was,  and  probably 
for  that  reason,  advanced  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  2.  But 
such  was  the  greedy  and  unworthy  temper  of  that  prelate, 
that  he,  notwithstanding  his  archbishopric,  still  retained  that 
of  Winchester ;  for  which  he  is  very  justly  blamed  by  those 
writers  who  never  thought  fit  to  reproach  the  like  irregular 
practice  of  Dunstan,  one  of  his  predecessors. 

12.  As  for  William  another  of  the  exiles,  he  had  the 
character  of  a  good  man,  and  one  who  had  had  little  share  in 
the  ill  counsels  charged  upon  the  archbishop  and  the  Norman 
faction :  and  therefore  he  was  recalled  again,  and  not  only 
lived  to  see  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  to  make  use  of  his 
relation  to  that  people  to  do  many  good  ofiices  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  in  particular  in  procuring  them  the  charter 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  those  great  privileges  that  city  ^ 
enjoys  to  this  day ;  and  they  have  been  just  to  his  memory  in 
paying  that  honour  to  it  which  he  very  well  deserved'. 

As  for  Ulf  the  bishop  of  Dorchester,  it  is  said  that  after 
his  banishment  he  went  to  the  council  of  Vercelles  to  com- 
plain to  the  pope ;  where  he  discovered  so  much  ignorance, 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  degraded  from  his  episcopal 
office,  but  that  his  money  atoned  for  his  ignorance  and  made 

1  Sax.  Chron.  an  1052,  [in  the  ter.  Stigand's  subscription  as 
two  copies  marked  E  and  F  by  archbishop  is  first  found  in  the 
Petrie.]  year  1035,  Cod.  Diplom.  801.] 

2  [On  the  dales  of  these  occur-  '  [Wharton,  Hist.  Episc.  Londih. 
fences  see  note  5  on  §  7  of  this  chap-  p.  40.] 
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Edward  the  his  pcncc.  This  story  has  some  ccnsisteuce  in  itself,  as  it  is 
*'*°'"'  related  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  places  the  advancement 
•5  *  of  that  prelate  to  the  see  of  Dorchester  in  the  year  1046^ : 
but  for  the  most  part  our  historians  fix  the  death  of  Eadnoth, 
his  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Dorchester,  in  the  year  1050, 
and  the  advancement  of  Ulf  in  the  same  year ;  and  the  council 
of  Vercelles  was  held  the  same  year,  which  was  two  years 
before  his  banishment. 

1053.  As  for  earl  Godwin,  who  had  occasioned  this  turn  of  affairs, 
he  lived  but  a  little  while  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  but  dying 
the  following  year  he  was  buried  in  Winchester  i  It  appear- 
ing by  this  time  that  there  was  little  hope  of  issue  from  the 
king,  and  his  affairs  being  brought  to  some  sort  of  settlement, 
he  now  began  to  cast  his  thoughts  upon  the  succession  ;  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  English  line ; 
and  therefore  about  this  time  he  sent  Aldred  bishop  of 
Worcester  his  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Henry  the  Second, 
to  desire  that  he  would,  by  his  ambassador  with  the  king  of 
Hungary,  obtain  leave  for  Edward,  son  to  Edmund  Ironside, 
to  leave  Hungary  and  come  over  into  England ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  '*.     But  that  prince  survived  his  return  but 

1057-  a  little  while,  and  dying  about  the  year  1057  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul's  church  in  London.  He  left  several  children 
behind  him,  who  were  very  little  considered  when  the  right 
of  succession  came  into  debate  upon  the  death  of  their  uncle : 
however,  his  return  had  this  good  effect ;  it  gave  opportunity 
for  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  sister  to  Edgar  J^theling  and 
daughter  to  Edward  surnamed  the  Outlaw', to  Malcolm  king 
of  the  Scots,  and  thereby  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
English  line  by  a  marriage  of  Maud,  a  descendant  from  that 
princess,  with  Henry  the  First''. 

2  [The  best  copy  of  the  Saxon     chapter.] 

Chronicle  places  the  succession  of  *•     Chron.     Brorapton     int.     X 

Ulf  in  1049,  or  at  any  rate  before  Scriptor.  ed,  Twysden  945. 

Easter    10.50.     See    before,    §    10,  *  [That  is,  the  Edward  of  whom 

note  5.     The  council  of  Vercelli  (in  Inett  has  just  been   sneaking,  the 

Piedmont)  was  held  in  September  son  of  Edmund  Ironside.^ 

1050.     UlTs  subscription  is  found  *  [Matilda  or  Maud,  wife  of  king 

in  Cod.  Diplom.    796   of  the  year  Henry  I,  was  daughter  of  Margaret 

1052.     The  subscription  of  bishop  queen  of  Scotland.     Her  sole  sur- 

"Wlfwi,  his  successor,  is  first  found  viving  child  was  a  daughter,  named 

in  DO.  801  of  the  year  1055.]  after   herself,   and    known    in   our 

3  [On    the    date    of    Godwine's  history  as  the  empress  Maud.     See 
d&ith  see  note  5  on  §    7   of  this  below,  U,  ix,  7,  note  5.] 
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13.  But,  whatever  the  inclinations  of  king  Edward  were,  Edward  the 
though  lie  could  not  but  see  whither  the  popularity  of  Harold '  ^'"®"°''' 
tended,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  did  anything  to  prevent  it,  '°57« 
or  to  put  Edgar  yEtheling  his  nephew  in  a  capacity  to  assert 
his  own  right.  And  indeed  it  seems  very  likely  that  he  was 
overawed,  and  suffered  his  authority  to  be  insulted,  by  every 
faction ;  and  supported  himself  by  overlooking,  and  some- 
times by  giving  way  to,  the  powerful  factions,  rather  than  by 
making  use  of  his  authority  to  keep  them  in  their  due  bounds; 
and  therefore  the  factions  begun  in  his  reign  never  ended  till 
they  were  decided  by  the  sword  in  the  next.  For  the  event 
shows,  that,  although  Robert  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
those  of  that  party  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
ministry,  were  driven  out  of  England,  yet  the  Norman  faction 
did  not  determine  in  their  banishment ;  but  the  bias  on  the 
affections  of  the  king  which  lay  on  that  side,  falling  in  with 
the  intrigues  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  still  kept  up  the 
interest  of  that  party.  And  it  is  most  likely. that  the  visit 
made  to  the  king  by  William  duke  of  Normandy  about  three 
years  before  this  was  grounded  on  the  same  views ;  which  in 
time  appeared,  though  not  fit  for  discovery  whilst  the  affec- 
tions of  the  unbiassed  English  pressed  for  the  calling  home 
the  surviving  branches  of  the  English  line.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  consideration  sealed  up  the  thoughts  of  the 
duke ;  and,  if  it  did  not  determine  the  king  on  the  English 
side,  it  did  at  least  keep  him  wavering  and  in  suspense. 

But  Edward  the  Outlaw  dying  this  year,  and  leaving  no 
son  but  Edgar  ^Etheling,  a  prince  who,  besides  his  want  of 
conduct  and  address,  had  so  many  disadvantages  from  his 
birth  and  education,  that  notwithstanding  his  title  to  the 
crown,  which  usually  supplies  abundance  of  defects  and  never 
wants  some  friends,  yet  he  never  made  any  considerable  figure 
in  England,  but  on  the  contrary  appeared  unlikely  to  stand 
the  shock  of  that  popular  interest  which  supported  the  hopes 
and  designs  of  Harold ;  these  considerations,  added  to  the 
affections  the  king  bore  to  the  Normans,  if  they  did  not  de- 
termine the  king  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  William  duke 
of  Normand}',  yet  at  least  they  kept  him  from  determining 
on  the  other  side,  and  made  him  leave  the  several  parties  to 

'  [Harold,  the  celebrated  son  of  Godwine,  and  successor  to  Edward.] 
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Ed wani  the  judge  of  his  mindJby  some  dark  and  uncertain  expressions. 
'  And  if  one  observes  the  assurance  with  which  some  challenge 
the  succession  to  Harold  brother  to  his  queen,  others  to 
Edgar  j^t^theling  nephew  to  the  king,  others  to  William  duke 
of  Normandy  his  cousin,  one  can  scarce  think  otherwise  of 
this  afl'air  of  the  succession  than  as  left  at  large  and  undeter- 
mined by  the  king. 

14,  Nor  were  factions  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation;  but  that  church  which  has  vanity  enough  to 
boast  of  her  unity,  and  give  it  out  as  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  true  churchj  was  at  this  time  so  divided  and  distracted, 
that,  if  those  who  have  had  the  ill  luck  to  apply  this  mark  of 
unity  to  the  church  of  Rome  had  happened  to  live  at  this 
time,  unity  would  doubtless  have  been  the  last  thing  they 
had  pretended  to,  unless  by  unity  they  mean  something  that 
is  consistent  with  the  most  notorious  and  scandalous  schism  : 
for  the  church  of  Rome  was  now  embroiled  in  the  two-and- 
twenticth  schism ;  which  is  more  than  any  other  national 
church,  and  it  may  be  more  than  all  Christendom  besides, 
is  chargeable  with. 

And  notwithstanding  the  great  easiness  which  some  men 
pretend  to  in  finding  out  the  true  church,  which  according 
to  modern  notion  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  done  without 
uniting  to  the  canonical  bishop  of  Rome,  yet  Stigand  at  this 
time  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (a  prelate,  which,  though  he 
had  his  faults  and  has  been  ill-treated  by  some  writers,  yet  is 
one  who  on  all  hands  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  business  and 
conduct,  and  one  who  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  has  the 
character  of  a  wise  man',)  had  yet  the  misfortune  to  be  mis- 
taken in  this  particular,  and  received  his  pall  from  Benedict, 
who  is  since  said  to  be  an  usurper  of  the  papacy,  if  our  histo- 
rians are  not  mistaken. 
1058.  Baronius  and  Mr.  Cressy  place  this  affair  in  the  compass  of 
this  year'-,  and,  as  some  other  writers  had  done  before,  speak 
of  this  as  an  unpardonable  fault,  and  as  the  ground  upon  which 
some  justify  the  deposition  of  this  prelate  under  the  Norman 

'  ["  Stiffandus,  q«i  fuit  regis  con-  2  Baron.  Annal.  an.  1058,  xvi : 

siliarius  ejusque  capellanus,  ac  cse-  [Cressy's  Ch.  Hist.  XXXV,  xv,  2  ; 

teri  viri  prudentes."]   Chron.Saxon.  xxii,  i,  3.] 
an.  1052,  [p.  167  ed.  Gibson.] 
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government :  but  the  reason  of  the  ill  usage  that  prelate  af-  Edward  the 
terwards  met  with  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place',  c*""^®*^"^- 
In  the  mean  time,  to  set  the  conduct  of  that  prelate  in  its  ^°^  * 
true  light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  there  Mere  two  popes  by 
the  name  of  Benedict  in  the  compass  of  that  prelate's  time, 
one  chosen  this  year  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  other 
chosen  about  the  year  1 034 .  The  former  of  these  popes  is 
that  Benedict  from  whom,  as  Baronius  and  Mr.  Cressy  say, 
archbishop  Stigand  received  his  pall.  How  well  this  will 
consist  with  Baronius'  account,  it  will  be  fit  to  consider. 
For,  according  to  his  account,  pope  Stephen  the  Tenth  died 
the  twenty-ninth  of  March  the  year  1058.  Not  long  after 
his  death,  John  bishop  of  Veletri,  who  took  the  name  of  Be- 
nedict, was  chosen  in  his  room,  and  was  deposed  the  January 
next  ensuing ;  so  that,  unless  Stigand  was  more  than  ordinary 
happy  in  his  intelligence  and  despatch,  it  was  impossible  to 
receive  his  pall  from  this  pope  Benedict,  the  tenth  of  that 
name.  Besides,  this  was  six  years  after  Stigand  came  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  ;  during  which  time  his  authority  as  metro- 
politan was  owned  by  the  church  of  England  :  so  that,  what- 
ever those  writers  get  by  fastening  upon  Stigand  the  receiv- 
ing of  his  pall  this  year,  they  will  lose  in  another  pretence 
by  owning  he  acted  six  years  without  it. 

15.  But,  though  Baronius  and  Mr.  Cressy,  as  judging  it 
most  to  their  purpose,  think  fit  to  say  that  Stigand  had  his 
pall  from  the  later  Benedict,  and  this  on  the  authority  of 
Malmesbury,  yet  it  is  very  plain  that  Malmesbury  does  not 
ascertain  the  year,  nor  determine  whether  it  was  Benedict 
the  Ninth  or  Tenth  from  whom  he  received  it ' .  And  if  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  it  in  this  year,  and  consequently  deter- 
mines in  favour  of  the  latter,  yet  the  circumstances  of  time 
seem  much  better  accounted  for  by  ascribing  this  afi^air  to 
Benedict  the  Ninth.  This  Benedict  was  nephew  to  pope 
John  the  Twentieth ;  Mho  dying  in  the  year  1 033,  this  Bene- 
dict, though  a  boy  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  was, 

■■'  [See  below,  II,  i,  9, 10.]  diet  X  from  whom,  as  he  says,  Stigand 

•  LMalraesb.  Gest.  Reg.  II,  fol.  received  the  pall.     For  he  not  only 

46  a,36,ed.Savile;  §  190  ed.  Hardy,  calls  him  an  invader  of  the  holy  see. 

Although  Malmesbury  does  not  give  but  also  savs  that  he  was  removed 

the  date  of  the  year,  he  does  deter-  and  succeeaed  by  pope  Nicholas  U.] 
mine  that  it  was  the  antipope  Bene- 


Confessor, 
1058 
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Edward  the  by  the  interest  of  hia  father  Alberic  count  of  Tuscany ', 
chosen  pope ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance  of  his 
age,  was,  as  Baronius  saith,  without  any  dispute  owned  as 
bishop  of  Rome  by  the  whole  Christian  world  '.  And  al- 
though he  proved  one  of  the  lewdest  and  most  profligate 
miscreants  in  tlie  world,  yet  he  continued  undisturbed  in  the 
papal  chair  for  near  eleven  years,  and  during  tliat  time  dis- 
charged all  the  functions  incumbent  on  a  bishop  of  Rome, 
and,  as  Baronius  in  particular  observes,  granted  several  palls 
to  several  archbishops*. 

And,  which  is  more  surprising,  the  aforesaid  writer  observes 
it  as  a  mark  of  a  more  particular  providence,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  notorious  wickedness  of  this  prelate,  the  church 
of  Rome  lost  no  part  of  the  veneration  which  had  been  usually 
paid  to  if*.  How  well  this  observation  will  accord  with  the 
frequent  reflections  of  that  writer  on  the  miseries  that  church 
sufi'ered  from  the  wickedness  of  its  bishops,  will  not  deserve 
inquiry ;  but  if  that  church  still  remained  invulnerable,  not- 
withstanding the  indignity  and  contempt  ofl'ered  to  those 
who  presided  over  it,  those  men  ought  not  to  despair  who 
assert  the  unity  of  that  church,  notwithstanding  the  schisms 
which  so  frequently  divided  it,  and  which  lie  so  very  cross  to 
that  pretence. 

But  the  canonists,  who  fall  in  with  the  Hildebrandine 
doctrine,  and,  whilst  they  make  the  Roman  bishops  judges  of 
all,  will  not  allow  them  to  be  judged  of  any,  have  a  very  hard 
task  upon  their  hands :  for  it  is  certain  that,  the  lewdness 
and  extravagancies  of  pope  Benedict  the  Ninth  grooving 
insupportable,  he  was  deposed  in  the  year  1044.  And  Sil- 
vester by  one  party,  and  Gregory  the  Sixth  by  another,  were 
put  into  his  chair ;  so  that  they  who  agreed  in  deposing 
Benedict  the  Ninth  could  not  agree  in  a  successor.  In  the 
mean  time  Benedict  despised  both  parties,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  deposition,  still  kept  up  his  title  of  pope  and  his 
claim  to  the  papacy  :  so  that  when  the  emperor  Henry  came 
into  Italy  in  the  year  1046  he  found  no  less  than  three 
popes,  all  which  held  their  seats  in  Rome;  Silvester  at 
St.  Peter's,  Benedict   at   St.  Mary's,  and  Gregory  in  the 

3  [Benedict's  father  was  Alberic        ^  Baron.  Annal.  an.  1033,  vii. 
count  of  TusaUum,  now  Frascati.]  '*  Ibid.  ^  [Ibid,  vi.] 
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Lateran^.     And,  notwithstanding  the  heats  this  schism  occa-  Edward  the 
sioned,  the  popes  came  to  an  agreement  amongst  themselves,  ^"f'"*''- 
and  divided  the  revenues  of  the  papacy:  and  in  this  agree-     ^°^  ' 
ment  the  profits  arising  out  of  England  were  allotted  to  the 
share  of  Benedict  7  ;  an  allotment  which   gave  occasion  to 
Mr.  Cressy  to  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  munificence  of  the 
English  nation  to  the  papacy,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
treats  Benedict,  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  as  a  schismatic  ". 

However  this  was,  the  emperor,  finding  things  in  this 
posture,  took  the  quickest  and  only  way  to  set  them  right ; 
and,  in  a  council  he  assembled  at  Sutrium  near  Rome, 
deposed  all  the  three  popes,  and. set  up  Suidiger  bishop  of 
Bamberg  in  their  stead,  who  took  to  himself  the  title  of 
Clement  the  Second  9.  But  no  sooner  was  the  emperor  gone 
from  Rome  but  Benedict  resumed  his  title,  and  by  his 
interest  forced  Clement  to  leave  Italy ;  and,  Clement  dying 
the  year  following,  Benedict  got  again  into  the  papal  chair  ^°. 
But  the  imperial  interest  put  Damasus  in  the  room  of  Clement, 
and  on  his  death  pope  Leo  the  Ninth,  who  lived  to  the  year 
1054;  but  dying  then,  Benedict,  who  was  yet  living,  did 
again  attempt  to  resume  the  chair 'i,  and  it  is  probable  was 
possessed  thereof  from  the  death  of  Clement '-  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1054  till  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  when  the  emperor,  coming  himself  to  Rome,  put  Victor 
into  the  chair.  And  Stigand  being  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  in  the  year  1052,  it  seems  much  more  likely  that 
he  received  his  pall  from  that  Benedict  the  Ninth,  either 
before,  or  during  the  interval  betwixt  the  death  of  Leo  the 
Ninth  and  Victor  the  Second,  than  from  Benedict  the 
Tenth. 

16.  I  have  not  said  this  to  reproach  the  church  of  Rome 
with  those  heavy  judgments  God  thought  fit  to  inflict  upon 
it  in  suffering  it  to  fall  under  the  conduct  of  such  wretched 
miscreants  as  it  may  be  no  history  in  the  world  can  produce  ; 


•  ["  Uno    ad    sanctum   Petrum,  8  [Cressy's    Ch.    Hist.    XXXV, 

altero  ad  sanctam  Mariam  Majoreni,  iii,  i7] 

tertio,  id  est  Benedicto,  in  palatio  ^  Baron.  Annal.  an.  1046. 

Lateranensi  sedente."  Otto  Prising.  •<>  Ibid.  an.  1047,  ^'^'^' 

VI,  23,  cited  by]  Baron.  Annal.  an.  '>  [Ibid.  an.  1054,  Iii.] 

1644,  ii.  '2    [For    "  Clement"     here    we 

7  Baron,   [still  citing  Otto  Fri-  should  read  "  Leo".] 
sing.]  ibid.  v. 
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Edward  the  nor  to  shame  the  vanity  of  those  who  at  once  boast  of  unity, 
Q  ''  and  yet  cannot  but  say,  in  the  words  of  pope  Leo  the  Ninth, 
that  that  church  had  long  been  possessed  by  mercenaries,  not 
by  true  pastors',  and,  as  their  historians  do,  that  for  a  whole 
age  that  church  continued  in  the  most  distracted,  divided, 
and  miserable  condition  that  was  possible ^2.  But  I  have  led 
the  reader  into  this  digression,  to  show  how  trifling  and  vain 
the  clamours  against  archbishop  Stigand  are ;  when  it  thus 
appears,  that  iu  the  particular  he  is  accused  of  he  stands 
justified  by  the  practice  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  western 
church,  and  can  with  no  pretence  be  condemned  by  those 
who  will  not  allow  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  put  in  or 
displace  the  bishops  of  Kome. 

But,  after  all  the  noise  which  has  been  made  upon  this 
subject,  it  seems  very  probable  that  Stigand  never  had  any 
pall,  either  from  pope  Benedict  or  any  body  else,  but,  as 
occasion  served,  he  made  use  of  the  pall  sent  to  his  prede- 
cessor Robert,  and  which  he  left  behind  when  he  fled  into 
Normandy  ;  and,  the  great  profit  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  by 
this  time  learnt  to  make  of  the  pall  and  the  covetous  temper 
of  Stigand  considered,  there  is  more  than  a  little  probability 
in  it.  Nor  is  this  conjecture  only :  for  in  the  profession  of 
Remigius  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  consecrated  by 
archbishop  Stigand,  aud  upon  his  deposition  was  obliged  to 
make  a  new  profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  his  successor 
Lanfranc ;  (in  which  profession  the  reason  of  Stigand's 
deposition  is  said  to  be,  because  that  prelate  had  invaded  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  made  use  of  his  predecessor's  pall ; 
and  though  he  had  been  warned  thereof,  and  frequently  cited 
to  Rome,  and  at  last  condemned  and  excommunicated,  yet 
for  nineteen  years  he  continued  in  his  obstinacy,  and  despised 
the  prohibitions  forbidding  any  one  to  receive  orders  from 
him,  although  such  prohibitions  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the 
legates  of  Leo,  Victor,  Stephen,  Nicholas,  and  Alexander, 
successively  bishops  of  Rome ;)  notwithstanding  these  which 
are  said  to  be  the  reasons  of  his  deposition  after  the  Conquest, 
it  is  very  evident  that  Stigand  discharged  all  the  functions  of 
a  metropolitan,  and  was  not  only  owned  as  rightful  archbishop 

•  [Leon.  Epist,  ad  Imp.  cited  by]        3  Baron,  ibid,  xxxvii. 
Baron-  Annal.  an.  iOo4>  vii. 
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of  Canterbury  during  the  English  government,  but  in  the  Edward  the 
beginning  of  the  Norman  reign,  and  as  such  consecrated  the    °"  ^^^' 
bishop  of  Lincoln  after  the  Conquesf^.     So  that,  whatever  is        ^ 
said  about  his  owning  a  schismatical  pope  and  taking  his 
pall  from  him  as  the  reasons  of  his  deposition,  I  doubt  not 
but  another,  and  that  the  true,  reason  of  his  deposition  will 
appear,  when  the  due  order  of  time  calls  me  to  consider  it  ^, 
and  that  what  is  said  of  his  being  deposed  for  receiving  his 
pall  from  a  schismatical  pope  and  contemning  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome  is  nothing  else  but  trifling,  or  cor- 
rupting our  history  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  papacy. 

17.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  possess  the  world  with  the  belief,  thai  the  aforesaid 
instances  of  Stigand's  contempt  of  the  papal  power  were  the 
occasion  of  his  deposition,  would  have  served  the  same  cause 
to  much  better  purpose,  had  they  thought  fit  to  let  us  know 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  whole  church  of  England  for 
nineteen  years  together  (and  this  for  the  most  part  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  favourer  of  the  see  of 
Rome)  should,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  above,  own 
Stigand  as  the  canonical  and  rightful  primate  of  England, 
and  join  in  all  acts  of  communion  with  him.     For  a  practice 

'  ["Tempore  quo  ego  Remigius  Alexander,  legatos suos  suis  quisque 

Dorcacensis     et     Legoracensis     et  temporibus    in     Anglicam     terrain 

Lincolinse  provinciae  caeterarumque  transmiserunt,  et  ne  aliquis  ad  eum 

provinciarurn    quibiis    antecessores  ordinandns     accederet      apostolica 

mei  praefuerunt  sum  electus  antistes,  autoritate  prohibuerunt.   [tgo  vero, 

sanctie   Cantuariensi    ecclesise    Sti-  hujus   negotii   nee  ex  toto  gnarus 

gandus     i)rae8umptor     praesidebat.  nee  usquequaque  ignarus,  ordinan- 

Cum  enim  contempta  Helmeanensis  due  ad  eum  veni,  professionem  sibi 

ecclesis      mediocritate      translatus  suisque  sueeessoribus  feci,  curamque 

esset    ad    Wentanae     civitatis    epi-  episcopalem   de    manu    ipsius    me 

scopium,  stimulante  adhuc  majoris  consecrantis    accepi.     Post   paucos 

honoris  ambitu,]  post  paucos  annos  dies   pracfatus    dominus   Alexander 

Robertum  archiepiscopum  partim  vi  papa  legatos  suos  in  terram  Anglo- 

partim  insidiis  expulit,  metropolem  rum     transmisit,    eumque     deponi 

mvasit,  pallium  quod   ipse   a  sede  omnesque  qui  ab   eo  ordinati  sunt 

apostolica    detulerat     cum    caeteris  aut  abjici  aut  ab   officiis   sus])endi 

ablatum  usurpare  non  metuit.  Qua  praecepit."]        Professio     Remigii, 

temeritate  Romae  audita,  a  Romanis  Cotton  MSS.  Cleop.  E,  i,  [fol.  26. 

pontiiicibus   saepe  vocatus   tandem  'Vhe   professions    also    of    Herfast 

damnatus   et  excommunicatus   est.  bishop  of  Elmbam  and  of  Wulstan 

Ipse  tamen  decem  et  novem  annis  bishop  of  Worcester  (ibid.  fol.  25  b, 

in  8ui  cordis  obstinatione  pennansit :  36  b)   contain    the    same    charges 

quotanti  temporis  intervallo  praefatac  against  Stigand  and  no  more.] 

Komanac    ecclesiae    pontifices   Leo,  ^  [See  below,  II,  i,  9,  10.] 
Victor,      Stephanus,      Nicholaus, 
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Edward  the  of  this  kind  does  so  shock  all  the  pretensions  of  those  who 
Confeuor.  ^gggj.j.  ^jjg  indispensable  necessity  of  uniting  and  living  in 
•5  '  communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  church  of  England 
was  at  this  time  acquainted  with  any  such  doctrine.  And  an 
accident  which  happened  not  long  after  would  rather  con- 
firm this  opinion,  than  give  one  reason  to  alter  it. 

1060.  For,  Kinsius  archbishop  of  York  dying  about  this  time, 
Aldred  bishop  of  Worcester  was  by  king  Edward  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  with  a  power  of  retaining  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  which  he  was  before  possessed  of:  but  going  to 

1061.  Rome  to  receive  his  pall,  it  is  said  that,  upon  inquiry  of  pope 
Nicholas,  he  appeared  to  be  guilty  of  simony,  and  therefore 
the  pope  refused  to  grant  him  a  pall ;  and  that  the  said 
prelate  returning  homeward  was  met  with  by  the  banditti,  and 
himself  and  company  stripped  of  all  they  had.  This,  saith 
Malmesbury,  occasioned  their  return  to  Rome :  and  this 
misfortune,  added  to  the  denial  which  he  had  before  received, 
so  soured  this  prelate  and  his  company,  that  Tostig  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  with  him  there  and  had  unsuc- 
cessfully solicited  in  his  favour,  with  great  freedom  showed 
his  resentment  in  such  terms  as  make  it  probable  that  he 
sustained  the  character  of  a  public  minister  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  therefore  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  told  him  freely 
that  except  that  was  done,  and  a  pall  granted  to  the  new 
archbishop,  he  might  expect  that  the  king  of  England  would 
do  himself  right  by  withdrawing  of  Peter-pence,  usually  paid 
to  the  holy  see.  By  this  rough  address  the  court  of  Rome 
was  at  last  overcome,  and  the  new  archbishop  returned  with 
his  pall'. 

This  Aldred  was  bishop  of  Worcester  when  nominated  to 
the  see  of  York,  and  designed  to  follow  the  irregular  steps  of 
some  of  his  predecessors,  who  held  the  bishoprics  of  York 
and  Worcester  together ;  and  if  this,  as  some  have  thought, 
was  the  reason  of  that  difficulty  he  met  with  in  obtaining  his 
pall,  the  stiffness  of  pope  Alexander  2  seems  no  other  way 
blamable  than  in  suffering  itself  at  last  to  be  overcome  in 

»   [Malmesb.   Gest,   Pontif.   Ill,  2   rpor  "Alexander"    here   we 

fol.  154  a.]  should  read  "Nicholas".] 
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favour  of  a  practice  that  deserved  a  treatment  of  a  harsher  kind.  Edward  the 

infesflor 
Io6i. 


But  whether  it  was  this  difficulty  that  awakened  the  conscience    °"  ****' 


of  that  prelate,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  king  which  brought 
him  to  a  better  mind,  so  it  was  that  about  this  time  he  gave 
up  his  bishopric  of  Worcester ;  and  Wulstan,  bred  a  monk  of 
Peterborough,  and  afterward  prior  of  Worcester,  succeeded 
in  that  see  not  long  after  the  return  of  Aldred  from  Rome^.       1062. 

Amongst  those  formidable  factions,  which  could  not  but 
give  great  uneasiness  to  the  gentle  and  peaceful  temper  of 
king  Edward,  and  entertain  him  with  very  melancholy  pros- 
pects, this  prince  is  said  to  have  put  himself  under  a  vow  to 
go  to  Rome  to  pay  his  devotions :  but  his  council  not  having 
the  same  sentiments  of  that  sort  of  devotion,  and  foreseeing 
the  ill  consequences  of  such  a  journey  whilst  the  factions  of 
state  were  grown  to  such  strength  and  maturity  that  they  . 
were  scarce  capable  of  bounds,  they  persuaded  the  king  from 
an  undertaking  attended  with  such  visible  dangers ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  of  the  age,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  if  credit 
may  be  given  to  the  monks,  to  commute  for  the  breach  of 
his  vow  by  building  a  monastery  to  the  honour  and  memory 
of  St.  Peter ;  and  therefore  some  years  before  his  death  he 
began  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster  >.  But,  1065. 
before  that  munificent  structure  could  be  finished,  age  and 
infirmities  grew  so  fast  upon  him,  that,  without  that  pro- 
phetic spirit  some  have  ascribed  to  him,  he  could  not  but  be 
sensible  of  an  approaching  change.  And  this  consideration 
lent  new  vigour  to  his  zeal,  and  hastened  on  the  consecration 
of  that  church  ;  and,  to  make  that  more  splendid  and  solemn, 
he  determined  to  have  that  office  performed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  great  council,  which  was  convened,  according  to  custom, 
to  meet  at  Christmas  this  year;  but,  before  this  assembly 
broke  up,  the  king  died  the  fifth  of  January  in  the  beginning  1066. 
of  the  year  1 066. 

This  prince  being  dead,  the  parties  which  had  before  given 
so  much  trouble  to  his  reign  now  appeared  uncontrolled,  and 
the  designs  were  avowed  which  had  hitherto  been  acted  in 
the  dark.  The  prospect  was  dismal  and  affrighting,  and  the 
changes  much  greater  than  were  apprehended ;  and  it  was 

3  [Malineab.  ibid,  b.]  int.  X  Soriptor.  ed.  Twjrtden  381- 

•*  [Ailr.  Riev.  de  vit.  S.  Edwardi,     383.] 
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Edwwdtiienot  a  little  part  which  the  church  bore  in  the  revolution 
*  which  not  long  after  ensued.  But  before  I  enter  upon  the 
story  that  followed  the  Norman  revolution,  I  shall  stop  a 
while,  to  relieve  myself  and  the  reader,  and  to  beg  of  God, 
who  has  led  me  through  a  difficult  and  laborious  work,  that 
he  would  give  his  blessing  to  it.  and  make  it  what  I  have  in- 
tended it,  a  useful  and  instructive  labour. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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